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CHAPTER    XXIL 


Julian  is  declared  Emperor  hi/  the  Legions  of  Gaul.  —  His  March  and 
Success. — The  Death  of  Constantius — Civil  Administration  of  Julian, 

While  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious  tyranny  of 
eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were  repeated  with  transport 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The 
Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  younff 
Caesar ;    his  soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his  victory ;  the  grateful 

Erovincials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  favourites,  who 
ad  opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  his  virtues  ;  and  they  justly 
considered  the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long 
as  the  fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which 
they  had  so  often  practised  with  success.  They  easily  discovered,  that 
his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation  :  the  ridiculous  epithets 
of  an  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  to 
the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic  warrior ;  and  his  modest  dis- 
patches were  stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loqua- 
cious Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst 
the  groves  of  the  academy.(l)  The  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at 
length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  victory  ;  the  conqueror  of  tlie  Franks 
and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and 
the  monarch  himself  was  meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieu- 
tenant the  honourable  reward  of  his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned 
with  laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to  the 
provinces,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  '''  Constantius  had  made 
"  his  dispositions  in  person ;  he  had  signalized  his  valour  in  the  fore- 
"  most  ranks;  his  military  conduct  had  secured  the  victory;  and  the 
"  captive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on  the  iicld  of 
"  battle,"  from  v.hich  he  was   at   that   time  distant  above  forty  days 

(1)  Otnnesqiii  plus  poternnt  iii  r^laiii),  adiilaiit!i  professoies  jam  d.)rti,  lecte  consii'tn,  pro 
ij)Cicque  completa  veitebant  in  deiidiciiliim  :  wlia  sine  iiioao  stre|»iite3  iiifubc;  in  odiiiui 
venit  cum  victoriis  suis;  capel!a,iion  homo;  ui  liirsiituni  Julianum  carpeiites,  appcllantesijiie 
l-^qiiacem  tain;MH.et  piJipuiT,t;iiii  siiiiiam,  c  li;ierio;iei!i  Graecum  :  et  hi~  coiigri^eniia  pluriiiia 
ati);,r  vernariihi  priiicipi  resoiiames,  audire  lia:c  laiiaqiie  gestienti  virtmes  ejus  olirne-'e  vcrhij 
iinpiideniibiis  cona'iaMliir,  !:t  seg;iem  incessciites  et  tlinidum  et  umbiali'tili,  g'jituqui;  s^cus 
vt-il-is  ct)!iiptrorlbiis  exr.rafcnicm.     Aiaaiian;ii,  vvii   11. 
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journey. (1)  So  extravagant  a  ftible  was  incapable,  however,  of  deceiving 
the  public  crpdulity,  or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Secretly  conscious  that  the  api)lause  and  favour  of  the  Romans 
accompanied  the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
prepared  to  receive  tlie  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants,  who 
coloui'ed  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest  appearances  of  truth 
and  candour.('2)  Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  thev  ac- 
knowledged, and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular  fame,  superior  talents, 
and  important  services.  But  they  darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues 
of  the  Ca}sar  might  instantly  he  converted  into  the  most  dangei'ous 
crimes  ;  if  the  inconstant  multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to 
their  duty  ;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  he  tempted 
from  his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and  independent  greatness. 
The  personal  fears  of  Constantius  were  interpreted  by  his  council  as  a 
laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety;  whilst  in  private,  and  perhaps  in 
his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear, 
the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy,  wliich  he  had  secretly  conceived  for 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence  for  the  design  which  was 
artfully  concerted  by  the  imperial  ministers.  They  resolved  to  disarm 
the  Ca?sar  ;  to  recal  those  faithful  troops  who  guarded  liis  person  and 
dignity  ;  and  to  employ  in  a  distajit  Mar  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  hardy  veterans  wlu>  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
fiei'cest  nations  of  Gei'many.  While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours  of 
his  winter  quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power,  which,  in 
his  hands,  was  tlie  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  surprised  by  the  hasty  ar- 
rival of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor, 
which  they  were  directed  to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  op- 
pose. Constantius  signified  his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the 
Celtae,  and  Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired  their 
fame  and  discipline  ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected  ;  and  that  this  numerous 
detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  armj',  should  instantly  begin 
their  march,  and  exert  tlieir  utmost  diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia.(3)  The  Cfesar  foresaw, 
and  lamented,  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the 
auxiliaries,  who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  faith  of 
Rome,  and  the  personal  honour  of  Julian,  had  been  pledged  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this  condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  and  oppression 
would  destroy  the  (lonlidence,  and  excite  the  resentment,  of  the  inde- 
pendent warriors  of  Germany,  who  considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of 
their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions. 
The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were 
enlisted  for  the  general  defence  of  the  republic  ;  but  those  mercenary 
troops  heard  with  cold  indifference  the  anti(piated  names  of  the  republic 


(1)  Aminiaii.  xvi.  12.  Tlie  or;itor  Tl.eiiiistius  (iv.  p.  ,56,  57.)  believed  whatever  was  con 
lalncd  ill  the  ini|)c'ii;»l  letieis,  which  were  addres.scd  to  the  senate  of  Constaiitiiioplc.  Aiireliiis 
Nictor,  who  published  his  Abridgnient  in  the  last  year  of  Constantius,  ascribes  the  German 
victories  to  the  :iisd"»i  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the  C<«sar.  Yet  the  liisioiian, 
soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the  favour  or  esteem  of  Julian  for  llie  honour  of  a  brass  sta- 
tue, and  the  important  olfices  of  consular  of  the  second  I'annonia,  and  prelect  of  llie  ciiy 
Ammian.  x\i.  10. 

(2)  Callido  norcudi  artificio,  accusatoriam  diritatcm  hiiidum  tiiulis  peragehant H-t:  voces 

fueruntad  inflaniinaiida  odia  p;obris  omnibus  potentiores.     See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Gratia- 
runi  in  Vet.  I'aiics;yr.  xi.  5,  fi. 

(3)  Tlic  minute  interval,  which  may  be  iuterpo.scd  between  the  kyeme.  mliiltil  and  Ihc 
^ririio  lerc  of  Anmiianus  (xx.  1.  4  ),  instead  of  allowing  a  sullicicnt  space  f' r  a  march  of 
tbree  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius  as  extnivagant  as  they  «ere  uii- 
j:);t.  The  troops  oftianl  conld  not  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn.  The  memory 
of  Ainmiaiuis  must  have  been  inaccurate,  and  his  language  incorrect. 
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an-1  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth  or  lonj^  habit,  to  the  climate 
and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian;  thej^  despised, 
and  perhaps  liated,  the  emperor ;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the 
Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed,  as  their 
own,  the  countr\^  which  they  had  saved  ;  and  excused  their  want  of  spi- 
rit, by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of  protecting  their 
families  and  friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the 
provinces  were  exhausted  of  their  military  strength,  the  Germans  wouiJ 
violate  a  treaty  which  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears  ;  and  not\vith- 
standing  the  abilities  and  valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal 
army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities  would  he  im])uted,  must  find  him- 
self, after  a  vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  tlie  Barl>a- 
rians,  or  a  crimin;ii  in  tlie  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  complied 
with  the  orders  which  lie  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruc- 
tion, and  that  of  a  people  wlio  deserved  his  affection.  But  a  positive 
refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  wai-.  The  inexorable 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  perhaps  insidious,  nature 
of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair  apology,  or  candid  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  dependent  station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  liim 
to  pause  or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  encreased  the  perplexity  of  Julian  ; 
he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had 
been  i-emoved  from  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunuclis :  ho 
could  ziot  even  enforce  his  representations  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
ministers,  who  would  have  been  afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  approve  the  ruin 
of  Gaul.  The  moment  had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,(l)  the  general 
of  the  cavalry,  was  dispatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse  the  ini'oads  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  Floreritius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tribute.  The  latter  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman,  declin- 
ing to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous  occasion,  eluded  the 
ju-essing  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who  represented  to  liini, 
that  in  every  important  measure,  the  presence  of  the  prefect  was  indis- 
pensable in  the  council  of  the  prince.  In  the  mean  while  the  Cjesar  was 
oppressed  by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  imperial  mes- 
sengers, who  presumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
ministers,  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  re- 
serve for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable  to  resist,  unwilling 
to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and 
even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preserve 
with  honour,  but  which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  tisat 
obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject,  and  that  the 
sovei'eign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public  welfare.  He  issued 
the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of  Con- 
stantius ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps  ;  and  the 
detachments  from  the  several  garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective 
places  of  assembly.  They  advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  trem- 
bling and  afft'ighted  crowds  of  provincials,  who  attempted  to  excite  their 
pity  i)y  silent  despair,  or  loud  lamentations  ;  while  the  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers, holding  their  infants  in  their  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their 
husbands  in  the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of  indigna- 
tion. This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  ('a^sar ; 
he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  soldiers, (2)  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships 

(O  Aninilamis,  xx.  1.  Tlie  valour  of  LiipiciiiKS,  and  Ills  military  skill,  are  acknowledged 
by  the  historian,  who,  in  bis  atfected  lariifiiage,  accuses  the  general  of  evalting  the  horns  of 
nis  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt,  wheti.er  he  was  more  cniel  or 
avaricious.  I  he  danger  from  the  Scots  and  I'icts  was  so  serious,  that  Julian  himself  had 
6oine  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  island. 

(2)  He  granted  tliein  the  permission  of  the  ciirsus  claviilaris,  or  clahuliirU.  These  po  t. 
waggons  are  often  mentiimed  in  the  Code,  and  were  supposed  to  carry  (ifteen  hundred  p  .iMuh 
weight.     .See  Vales   ad  Auiniian.  x\  1. 
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wliich  he  w.'is  constrained  to  iiifiict,  and  r ncreased  by  the  most  laudable 
urts,  his  own  popularity,  and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  Tlie 
grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage;  their  licenti- 
ous murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent 
M'ith  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared  tlioir  minds  for  the  most  daring 
acts  of  sedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their  tribunes,  a  seasonable 
libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  wliich  painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  disgrace 
of  the  Caesar,  the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of 
the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Con;-tantius  were  astonished  and 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed  the 
C«sar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops;  but  they  imprudently  re- 
jected the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian,  who  proposed  that  they 
should  not  march  through  Paris,  and  suggested  the  danger  and  tempta- 
tion of  a  last  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the  Cssar  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had  been  erected  in 
a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After  distinguishing  tlie  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  by  their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention, 
Julian  addressed  himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude :  he  celebrated  their  exploits  with  grateful  applause ;  encouraged 
them  to  accept,  witli  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a 
powerful  and  libei'al  monarch ;  and  admonished  them,  that  the  commands 
of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  clieerful  obedience.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  offending  their  general  by  an  indecent  clamour,  or. 
of  belying  their  sentiments  by  false  and  venal  acclamations,  maintained 
an  obstinate  silence  ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their 
quarters.  The  principal  officers  were  entertained  by  the  Ca?sar,  who 
professed,  in  the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  in- 
ability to  reward,  according  to  tlieir  deserts,  the  brave  companions  of 
his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast  full  of  grief  and  perplexity  ; 
and  lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  wliich  tore  them  from  their 
beloved  general  and  their  native  country.  The  only  expedient  which 
could  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly  agitated  and  approved ;  the 
popular  resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular  conspiracy  ; 
their  just  i-easons  of  complaint  were  heightened  by  passion,  and  their 
passions  were  inflamed  bv  Avine ;  as  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the 
troops  were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and  bowls,  and  torches,  in  their 
hands,  ruslied  into  the  suburbs,encompassed  the  palace;(l)  and,  carelesa 
of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  irrevocable  words,  Julian 
Augustus!  The  prince,  whose  anxious  suspence  was  interrupted  by 
their  disorderly  acclamations,  secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ; 
and,  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from 
the  aocidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers, 
whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace, 
seized,  witli  respectful  violence,  the  object  of  their  choice,  guai-ded 
Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him  on 
1  iie  tribunal;   and  with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor. 

n)  Most  inobahly  the  i>  .lace  of  tli-  bathf,  Cniennrirn^ti  J,  >>(  w  liicU  a  solid  and  lofty  hall  still 
5»i).-iMs  in  ilie  rvt  <le  la  Uurpi'.  The  huildiiiga  covered  a  considerable  spiuc  of  tlie  nvderii 
quarter  of  tlie  uiiiversiiy  ;  a;i<l  llie  gardens,  mider  the  Meiovingiaii  kings,  coimmmicatert  with 
the  ahbev  of  St.  Geriii^uii  des  rrez.  By  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  \ornianf,  this  ancient 
pa'ace  was  reduced,  in  tlie  twetfiii  century,  tu  a  maze  of  mins,  wi.ose  d»ii>  lecesst-s  v..  re  the 
jceiie  of  li?enlioiis  love 

r.\i.Iicat  atila  sinus  n:oiitereqiie  amplcrliliir  all?; 

Mnltiplici  latebri  sceiernin  tersnra  rnborein. 

, pereiintis  s^  pe  pndoris 

Ci  l;aiira  ncfas,  Npnorlsqiie  accoinmoda  /wr/j«. 
fTl'i-se  'Ines  are  qiiofcd  fiom  the  A.cliitreniiis,  I.  iv.  c  8,  a  poetical  work  <.f  John  de  Haute- 
ville  or  lianvillc  a  monk  of  St  Alhans,  about  the  year  1190.  See  Warlon'.-  Hisc  >ry  of  Kna- 
tifth  i'oetrv  vol  i'  Oisserl.  ii  )  Yet  sn;h  tliefts  iniyht  be  less  pernicious  to  niHnkinri  than  the 
tiieolo^icj  disuiile.t  of  the  -orbonnc,  which  have  hecn"  since  aijintcd  on  the  sinic  ground. 
ttoiKiiuy,  Miiii.  de  I'.Acudemie,  loni.  >.v.  p  fl'S    68i 
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Prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty,  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting  their 
treasonaiile  designs  ;  and  of  preparing  for  hi:3  oppressed  \  irtue,  the  ex- 
cuse of  violence.  Addressing  himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  t^) 
individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  tlieir  mercy,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pressed his  indignation ;  conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their 
immortal  victories  ;  and  ventured  to  promise,  that  if  they  would  im- 
mediately return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from 
the  emperor,  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  resentment.  But  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather  to  depend  on  tho 
gratitude  of  Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal 
was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage. 
The  inflexible  Caesar  sustained  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their 

E ravers,  their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces  ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he 
ad  been  repeatedly  assured,  that  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent 
to  reign.  He  was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the 
unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops  ;  a  rich  militai-y  collar,  v.hich  was 
oiFered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem  ;(1)  the  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate  donative ;  (2)  and  the  new 
emperor,  overwlielmed  with  real  or  affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  his  apartment. (3) 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence  ;  but  his 
innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful(4)  in  the  eyes  of  those  wImj 
have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the  professions  of  princes.  His 
lively  and  active  mind  was  susceptible  of  the  various  impressions  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love 
of  fame  and  of  the  fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cal- 
culate the  i-espective  weight  and  operation  of  these  sentiments  ;  or  to 
ascertain  the  principles  of  action,  which  might  escape  the  observation, 
while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julian  himself.  T!  ^» 
<liscontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by  tlie  malice  of  his  enemies  ; 
their  tumult  v.as  the  natural  eifect  of  interest  and  of  passion;  and  if 
Julian  hud  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  appearances  of 
chance,  he  must  have  employed  the  most  consummate  artifice  witliout 
necessity,  and  probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the 
presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other 
deities,  tliat,  till  the  close  of  the  evening  wJiich  preceded  his  elevation, 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  soldiers  ;(5)  and  it  may 
seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of  "a 
philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitions  contideiice  that  Constautius  was  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  might  jjrompt 
Jiim  to  desire,  to  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten  the  ausjticious  mon'.ent  of 
his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to  restore  the  ancient  i-eMgion  cif  man- 
kind. When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of  tlie  con-piracy,  he 
resigned  himself  to  a  short  slumber;  and  afterwards  related  to  his 
friends,  that  he  had  seen  the  genius  of  the  empire  w;'.iting  wiih  some 
impatience  at  his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  »'.'.d  reproaching  his 


fl)  Even  in  lliis  luiiiiiltnuiis  niomcii;,  Jiilian  iiurii'led  to  the  foiiiii  <if  siperslilioiis  ceie- 
iiioiiy,  aiid  obstiDatel)  let'nscd  the  itiaiispicioiis  i  sc  of  a  female  iicckl ce,  ur  a  liorsu  collar, 
which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  eniph'yed  In  the  room  of  a  di.'deni. 

Ci)  Aa  eqii;il  propurtiori  of  gold  uiid  silver,  live  pieces  of  the  foruicr,  one  pound  of  the  lat- 
ter: the  whole  anioiuitiiig  to  above  live  pounds  ten  shilliuss  of  our  money. 

(3)  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolc,  we  n;av  appeal  t"  ant;  cntlc  and  orl^inai  in.,.o- 
rinls  ;  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  1',  Q  Atiieniensem,  p. 282-284.),  Libanius  COrat.  Hareiital.  c  1!  — 
48.  i  I  Faliricius  Kibliot.  <5r>Tc.  toni  vii.  p  269  -275),  Anniiianns  (\\  4.),  and  Zosi:nns  (I  Jii. 
p.  151—153.),  who,  in  the  reiyu  of  .luliiui, appears  to  f<il'o«  i  e  more  respeclaliie  anlhoii.'j-  of 
Ei;uapius.     With  such  guides,  we  inh^kt  neglect  the  ahoreviators  and  eccleti.-stical  historian^. 

(4)  Eutropius,  a  respeciahie  witness,  uses  a  doulitful  exyressicii.  "  ccnteutu  iniiitum"  (\. 
15.)  Cregiiiy  \azianzen,  v. liose  ignorance  niigl^t  e\cusc  his  fanaticism,  directly  char°t's  the 
apostate  with  presumption,  madness,  and  impijus  rebellion,  uvBu.oeia,  a-rrovota,  untptta. 
Oral.  iii.  p  67. 

(5)  Julian,  ad  S.  P  Q.  Atlien.  p  2R1.  The  rfn^'vit  *bh»-  rie  la  r.leteric  (\'ie  de  Jniien,  p. 
l&l.)  Ij  Himost  incliricd  to  r'spect  tl.L-  iic.r:'./  ii;.  tesiaii.  lis  of  .i  ' 
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wjiiit  of  spirit  and  ;imbition.(l)  Astonished  and  perplexed,  he  addressed 
his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter,  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear 
jind  manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of 
tlie  army.  The  conduct  wliich  disclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason, 
excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  enquiry.  Wlienever  tlie  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into 
a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons  of  his  ene- 
jiues,(2)  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises  which  were 
formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares  which  employed  the 
first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  Although  he  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he  was  still  de- 
sirous of  saving  his  country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  of  declining 
a  contest  with  the  superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving  his 
own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned 
with  the  ensigns  of  military  and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  shewed  nimself 
in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapi- 
tulated their  victories,  lamented  their  suiFerings,  applauded  tlieir  reso- 
lution, animated  their  hopes,  and  checked  their  impetuosity ;  nor  did 
he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  tlie 
troops,  that  if  the  emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable 
treaty,  they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this 
foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a 
specious  and  moderate  epistle,(3)  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his 
master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius;  two  ambassadors 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and  observe  the  dispositions 
of  Constantius.  'I'liis  epistle  is  inscribed  with  the  modest  appellation  of 
Cffisar  ;  but  Julian  solicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectful  manner, 
the  confiriiiiitioii  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure,  the  re- 
sentment and  violence  of  the  troops  wliich  had  extorted  his  reluctant 
consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  brother  Constantius;  and  en- 
gages to  send  him  an  annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his 
army  with  a  select  number  of  Barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his 
choice  a  Praetorian  prefect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he 
reserves  for  himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, with  the  troo])s,  the  revenue^  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  of 
justice ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only 
by  the  discord  of  princes ;  and  to  embrace  the  otter  of  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  house 
of  Constantine.  In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he 
already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority  v.hicli  he  had  long  exer- 
cised over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,-  and  IJritain,  was  still  obeyed 
under  a  name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers  and  the  ])eo- 
ple  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood 
of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive  ;  Lunicinus  a  i>risoner.  The 
persons  wlio  were  disaffected  to  the  new  goverment  were  disarmed  and 


,'l)  Aiuniiati.  x\.  5.  with  the  iiolt  of  l.iiiduiilironiiis  'H  the  jioiiius  of  the  eni|)iie.  Julian 
'rimself,  ill  a  coiitldeiitiii'  ktlei  to  his  friend  aiid  pliysjcian,  Orihasiiis(t|)ist  xvli.  p. ."81.;,  iiieii- 
Piiiiis  another  dream,  tu  which,  before  the  event,  he  Have  credit;  of  a  stalely  tree  thrown  tn 
tlip  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  liven  in  his  sleep,  the  min'l 
of  the  tasar  must  have  liieii  agitated  by  tlie  hopes  and  (cars  of  his  fortune.  Zosimns  (I.  iii. 
1).  1.').').)  relates  a  subsequent  dieaiii. 

(2)  I  he  ditiicult  situation  o-f  the  prince  of  a  rebellions  army  is  fineiy  described  by  TacitUii 
(Hist    j    80—8.').).    But  Otho  had  much  more  siiilt,  and  much  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 

(.")  To  this  ostensible  cjii^tle  he  added,  s^ys  Aiiimianns,  private  letters,  objursatorias  c» 
mordacts,  which  the  hi5toii:;n  had  not  sten,  and  would  not  have  published.  Peihsjis  they 
never  exiitcd. 
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secured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices  were  distributed,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  merit,  by  a  prince,  who  despis^ed  tlie  intrigues  of  tliB 
palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers.(l) 

The  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported  by  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  wai'.  The  army,  which  Julian  hold  in 
readiness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  augmented  by  the 
disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  persecution  of  the  faction  of  Alag- 
nentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robber?. 
They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince 
whom  tliey  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline. 
and  retained  only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government 
of  Constantius.(2)  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted  Julian 
to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves ;  and  prepared  to  chas- 
tise the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that 
they  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire. 
The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  labori- 
ous march;  and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate 
into  a  country,  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  inaccessible. 
After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  carefully  vi- 
sited the  fortificati(»ns  along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil ;  surveyed , 
with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through  Besancon,(.S)  which  had 
severely  suifered  from  their  fur}^  and  fixed  liis  head-quarters  at  Vienna 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved  and  strength- 
ened with  additional  fortifications  ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes, 
that  the  Germans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his  ab- 
sence, be  restrained,  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair(4)  was  the 
only  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  whom  he  esteemed  or  feared ;  and  while 
the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  arms  threatened  the  state  with  an  unseasonable  and  danger^ 
ous  wai".  Tlie  policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of 
the  Alemanni  by  his  own  arts  ;  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of 
a  friend,  had  incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  go- 
vernors, was  seized  in  the  mid^t  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away 
prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were  recovered 
from  their  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  river,  renewed  the  deep  impres- 
sions of  terror  and  respect  %vhich  had  been  already  made  by  four  pre- 
ceding expeditions.(5) 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute,  w  ith  the 
utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission.  But,  in  their  passage 
through  Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  af- 
fected delays  of  the  provincial  governors  ;  they  were  conducted  by  slow 
iournies  from  Constantinople  to  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  when  at 
length  they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  tliey  found 
that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  dispatches  of  his  own  officers, 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the 
Gallic  army.     The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience ;  tlie  trembling 

Cl)  See  Ihe  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian  ;id  S.  P.  Q  Atlicn.  |i  285,  i'86.  ,liii- 
tniaiins,  xx.  5   8.     Liban.  Orat.  Parent.  cT  49,50.  p.  275—275 

(7)  Lilian.  Orat.  Parent  c.  50  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since  it  contiiitied  al)"ve 
seven  years.  In  tiie  tactions  of  the  Greek  republics,  the  exiles  amounted  to  2C,C0()  persoiis  ; 
and  leocrates  assures  Phillip,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise  an  army  froai  the  vagabonds  iLan 
from  the  cities.     See  Hume's  Essays,  torn.  i.  p.  426,  427. 

(3}  Julian  (fpist  xxxviii  p  414.)  gives  a  short  description  of  Vesontio,  or  Besancnn,  a 
rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  b>  the  river  Doux,  once  a  iiiagniliccnt  c  ty,  fdied  with  tem- 
ples, Ac-  now  reduced  to  a  small  town,  emerging  however  from  its  ruins. 

(t)  \adi)niair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  v. as  piomoted  froin  :i  biirb.irian  king- 
dom to  the  inilirary  rank  of  duke  of  Phoenicia.  He  siill  retained  the  same  artful  chnracler 
(Amniian.  \xi  i.);  but,  under  the  reijii  of  Valcns,  he  signalized  his  valour  in  the  Axineniaa 
war  (xxix.  1.1. 

(f))  Ammiau    xx.  10.  xxi.  3,  4.     Zosimus,  I    iii.  p.  I<5C. 
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inessenfjers  were  dismissied  with  indignation  and  contempt ;  and  the 
lookr;,  the  gestures,  the  furious  language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the 
disordLr  of  his  soul.  The  domestic  connection,  which  might  have  re- 
conciled the  brother  and  the  husband  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  that  princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times 
fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.^1)  The  empress  Eusebia  had 
preserved  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  the  wai-m,  and  even  jealous, 
affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian ;  and  her  mild  influence 
might  have  moderated  tlie  resentment  of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death, 
was  abandoned  to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But 
the  terror  of  a  foreign. invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment 
<if  a  private  enemy^  he  eonliiiued  his  march  towards  the  confines  of 
Persia,  .ind  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify  the  conditions  which  might 
entitle  Julian  and  his  guilty  foUov.-ers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  Pie  required,  that  the  presumptuous  Ctesar  should  expressly 
renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  whicli  he  had  accepted 
from  the  rebels;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  former  station  of  a  li- 
mited and  dependent  minister ;  that  he  should  vest  tlie  powers  of  the 
state  and  army  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were  appointed  by  the 
imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of 
pardon,  which  were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one 
of  the  Arian  favourites  of  Constantius.  ScAerid  months  were  ineffec- 
tually consumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  negociated  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Julian 
perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respectful  behaviour  served  only  to  ir- 
ritate the  pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  resolved  to  com- 
mit his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civU  war.  He  gave  a  public 
and  military  audience  to  the  quaBstor  Leonas  :  the  haughty  epistle  of 
Constantius  was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude  ;  and  Julian  protested, 
with  the  most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title 
of  Augustus,  if  lie  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  til?  liuthors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint  proposal  was  impetu- 
ously silenced;  and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian  Augustus,  continue  to 
"  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic, 
'•'  which  you  have  saved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the 
field,  and  terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of  the 
letter  was  afterwards  read,  in  whicli  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple  ; 
whom  he  had  educated  with  so  mucli  care  and  tenderness;  whom  lie 
had  preserved  in  his  infancv,  wlicn  he  was  left  an  helpless  orphan  ;  "  an 
"  orphan  !"  interrupted  Julian,  ■who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his 
passions,  "  Does  the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left 
''an  orphan?  He  urges  me  to  revenge  these  injuries,  which  I  have 
"  long  studied  to  forget."  The  assembly  M-as  dismissed  ;  and  Leonas, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  po})ular  fury, 
was  sent  back  to  his  master,  with  an  epistle,  in  which  Julian  expressed, 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  contempt, 
of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had  been  suppressed  and  embittered 
by  the  dissimulation  of  twenty  years.  After  this  mt'ssage,  which  might 
be  considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Juli;in,  who,  some  weeks 
before,  had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,(2)  made 

(1)  llcr  icniaiiis  werr  sent  to  Home,  and  intprred  near  those  of  lior  Bister  Constatitliia,  'n 
the  suburb  oi  the  I  in  AvmeiUuiift.  AiiMiiiiiii.  \\'\  1.  I,il)aiiiiis  Iras  composed  a  very  weak 
apology  to  justify  liis  litro  fruin  a  very  absurd  cli^ice,  of  poisoiiiu?  l:is  wife,  and  rewarding 
der  physiciiin  with  lii^  mollier's  jewfls.  (See  tlu-  seventh  of  seveiiiceii  new  or;itioii9,  piib- 
Mtiiod  at  \ciiit.t  17J4,  fiom  a  MS.  in  ^t.  M;;rk's  hlirary.  p.  117—127  )  r.lirdiof,  t!ie  I'rjito- 
liiiii  prefect  of  ibc  tast,  to  whose  evidence  tlie  accuser  of  .liilian  appeals,  is  arraieiicd  by  l.i- 
h'.iiius,  as  cffruilaatc  and  oiigrifieful ;  yet  ihe  religion  of  I.lpidiiis  is  piaiieO  by  Jt-roni  (\.um. 
i    p  S^.T  ).  and  I  is  huuiaiiity  by  Aniiuiauus  (x\i.  6  ). 

(2)  I'eriirii.ii  die  qiiciii  celehnintes  niense  laimario.  cbii.-ii.ii'.i  K^iphatiin  dlctifunl,  pro- 
greshiis  in  lonim  cctleeiani.  Miieiiiniler  iimiii!:e  oiato  diM-esbrt.  Anui  ian.  x«i.  -.  Zuuiik'C 
oli-ei  vei,  tlial  It  was  on  (  liristtiivtr.  d  <;•.  and  his  assertion  is  not  iiicmsislent,  ainte  tliu 
ihuulicii  of  F.gypt,  Aslii,  and  perhaps  i  aiil,  celelnated  o:i  the  »atiie  ikiy  (the  sixth  of  janunry). 
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a  public  dv-'clariition  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  stifety  t"  llio 
iMMORTAi.  gods;  and  thus  jniblich'  renounced  the  relij^ion,  as  well  as 
the  friendship,  of  Constantiu3.(l) 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate  resolution. 
He  had  discovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that  his  adversary,  sacri- 
ficing the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had  again  excited 
the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  west.  The  position  of 
two  magazines,  one  of  them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, the  other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  size  of  those  magazines,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather 
flour,(2)  was  a  threatening  evidence  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  who  prepared  to  surround  him.  But  the  imperial  legions  were 
still  in  their  distant  quarters  of  Asia  ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ; 
and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the  important  pro- 
vinces of  lUyricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers  would  re- 
sort to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  nunes  of  gold  and  silver  would 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  civil  war.  He  proposed  tliis  bold  en- 
terprise to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  ;  inspired  them  with  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  general,  and  in  themselves ;  and  exhorted  them  to 
maintain  their  reputation,  of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited  dis- 
course was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same  troops 
which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  when  he  summoned  them 
to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Julian 
to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was 
administered ;  and  the  soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing 
tlieir  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid 
imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the 
deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans.(3).  This  solemn 
engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  affection,  rather  than  by 
duty,  was  singly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to  tlie 
office  of  Praetorian  prefect.  That  faithful  minister,  alone  and  unassisted, 
asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry 
multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost  fallen  an  honourable,  but  use- 
less sacrifice.  After  losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword, 
he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian 
covered  the  prefect  with  his  imperial  mantle,  and  protecting  him  from 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with  less  re- 
spect than  Mas  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.(l)  The  high 
office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  were  now  delivered  from  tlie  intolerable  oppression  of  taxes,  en- 
joyed the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  the  friend  of  Julian, 
w^o  was  permitted  to  pi-actise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  his  pupiL(5) 

tl-e  iia.ivity  and  llic  liaptisiii  of  ti  eii  Saviour.  I  .he  Roinaij?,  js  ignorant  i.s  ll;pir  brrtlircii  o( 
tLe  real  date  of  liis  hirih,  fixed  the  tolciiin  lesiival  to  iv.e  2jtli  of  Deiembei,  the  Bnir/  nl'r.i, 
or  winter  solstice,  vhen  the  Pa-raiis  anniiallv  celL>l)ratsil  the  birih  of  li-e  Sun.  .See  biiigiiaiii's 
Aiitiriiiitiesof  the  Christian  Chiiicb,  I.  xx.  c.  4.  and  Beausobre  I lisi.  Critique du  Slaiiicheisine, 
torn.  ii.  p.  690 — 700 

(1)  fhe  piibiic  and  secret  npgoti.iiioiss  between  Constantius  and  Julian,  must  i^e  extracted, 
v.iih  £0iiie  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Drat  ad.  .S.  P.  Q.  Atheii.  p  28C),  l.ibanin?  (Oiat. 
larenr.  c  51  p  276.1,  Aniinianns  (xx  9.),  Zosimns  (1.  iii.  p.  154  ),  and  even  ?,on;in.s  (to;;i. 
li.  I  xiii  p  20 — 22.),  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  liave  possessed  and  ustd  some  vain- 
able  materials. 

(2)  Tiiiee  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  medh/mi,  acorn  measure  faniiliar  to  the 
Athenians,  and  wliicfi  contained  six  Itonian  mndii.  J^livui  explains,  like  a  soldier  and  .i 
sifiteiina  ■■,  tlie  dangei  "f  his  situation,  Hud  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  ai;  oliei.'-ive  war 
(ftd  .S.  C.  Q.  All.en.  p    286,  'J87.). 

(3)  Sec  his  oiali.ui,  aiid  the  behaviour  of  the  tro  ps,  in  Ammian.  xm   5. 

(<)  He  steinly  n-fiise'l  his  hand  to  the  supoliant  prelect,  whom  he  Sf-iil  into  T'lgcai'v  (Ani- 
iiihii.  xxi.  5.).  LiLwuius,  with  sa\age  fur)  iuMilts  NebtidiiiS.  applauds  the  soldi.rs,  and  al 
n;oci  censmes  the  luiiiiauity  of  Julian  (Oral    Haietit    c  ,55   p  278.). 

(.))  Aniinian.  x\i  8.  In  il.is  pioinotion  Julian  obeyed  the  !««•  which  he  puhljcly  impnueH 
••n  liiiT.velf.     Ne.;uc  civiiis  .[.i.-quaiu  judcv  nrc   iiii'.itaris  rector,  alio   ([Hodaiii  pntei  mtiiw 
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The  hopes  of  Julian  depenileJ  much  less  on  the  number  of  his  troopfi, 
tliiin  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execution  of  a  daring  en- 
terprise^ he  availed  himself  of  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudence 
could  suggest ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accompany  his 
steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour  and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Basil  lie  assembled  and  divided  his  army.(l)  One  body,  which 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  meu;  was  directed,  under  the  command  of 
Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through  the  midland  part3 
of  Rhtetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under  the  orders 
of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique  course  of  the  high- 
ways, through  the  Alps  and  the  northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  in- 
structions to  the  genenils  were  conceived  with  energy  and  precision  :  to 
hasten  their  march  in  close  and  compact  columns^  which,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  gi-ound,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order 
of  battle ;  to  secui-e  themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the  niglit  by 
strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  prevent  resistance  by  their  unex- 
pected arrival ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sudden  departure ;  to 
spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  ;  and 
to  juin  their  sovereign  under  the  walls  of  Sii-mium.  For  himself,  Ju- 
lian had  reserved  a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected 
three  thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader, 
to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful 
band,  he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian,  or  black 
forest,  wliich  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;(2)  and,  for  many 
days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his 
march,  his  diligence,  and  vigour,  surmounted  eveiy  obstacle ;  he  forced 
his  way  over  mountains  and  morasses,  occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the 
rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,(3)  without  reflecting  whether  he  tra- 
versed the  territory  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Barbarians,  and  at  length 
emerged,  between  Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed 
to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted  stratagem, 
he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines,(4)  as  it  lay  at  anchor;  secured  a 
supply  of  coarse  provisions  suflicient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate,  but  vora- 
cious appetite  of  a  Gallic  army;  and  boldly  committed  himself  to  the 
stream  of  the  Danube.  The  labours  of  his  mariners,  -i^ho  plied  their 
oars  with  incessant  diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  favour- 
able wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days ; 
(5)  and  he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Sirmiuui,  before  hi*  enemies  could  receive  any  certain  intel- 
ligence that  he  liad  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this 
long  and  rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object 
of  liis  enterprise  ;  a  ml  though  he  accepted  the  deputation  of  some  cities, 
which  hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed  be- 

siiliiiiuaiite,  ad  potiiiriini  veiiiat  giatliiin  f  AiiiDiiaii.  \x    5.).     Altseiice  did  not  weaken  his  re- 
i.';ird  tor  Salliist,  with  whose  name  (A.  D.  563  ;  he  honoured  the  coiisulship. 

(1)  Aniinianiis  (xxi.  8.)  ascrihes  the  same  practice,  and  the  saii)e  motive,  to  Alexander  the 
t.uat,  and  oiher  skilful  generals. 

(2)  This  woiid  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercyuiaii  forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Csesar, 
stK-iched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Kauraci  (Basil;  into  ttie  bouiulless  regions  of  the 
niirili.     See  Cliivci.  Gerniania  Aiiliqua,  I.  iii.  c.  47. 

(.■))  Cduipare  l.iliaiiius,  Oral.  I'arciit.  c  53.  p.  278,  279,  with  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Oral.  iii. 
p.  G3.  i:ven  llie  saint  admires  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  this  march.  A  modern  diviut: 
might  apply  to  the  progress  of  Juli.ui,  the  lines  which  were  originally  designed  for  anollicr 
ajiostate  ; 

■ .So  eagerly  the  fii-Tid, 

O'er  bos:,  or  steep,  through  sirait,  rough,  dense,  or  raie, 
With  head,  liands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  nay, 
And  sivinis,  or  sinks,  or  wade£,  or  creeps,  or  dies. 
(1)   In  that  interval  tlie  Notititi  places  two  or  three  tieets,  the  Lauriaccnsis  (a-  I  aMiiacmn, 
or  torch),  the  Arl.ipcnsis,  the  Magineiisis  ;  aim  nieiitioua  live  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  l.iliinia- 
ni    who  should  be  a  sort  of  marines.     Sect.  Iviii   edit,  l.abb. 

(5)  /osinins  alone  (I  iii  p  156.)  has  specified  this  interesting  circimistanrc.  .Mamcrtinuij 
in  Pantgyr.  \'et.  \i  6,  7,  8  ),  who  accompanied  Julian,  as  count  of  the  s.icied  largessea,  dw. 
scribes  this  voyage  in  a  iloi  id  and  picturesque  manner,  challeriges  Triptolemus  and  the  Ar 
joJiaias  of  Uieecc,  &c. 
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fore  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river^  witliout  in- 
dul'dn"-  the  temptation  of  signalizing  an  useless  and  ill-timed  valour. 
The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side  with  spectators, 
wlio  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  anticipated  the  importance  of  the 
event,  and  diffused  through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young 
hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
numerable foi-ces  of  the  west.  Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  cavalrv,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  Illyricum,  was 
alarmed  and  p'erplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  which  he  could  neither 
reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some  slow  and  irresolute  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  troops ;  when  he  was  surprised  by  Da- 
galaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bon- 
ouia,  had  pushed  forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive  gene- 
ral, uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse,  and 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian,  who  kindly  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  disjielled  the  terror  and  amazement  which  seemed  to  stu])ify 
his  faculties.  But  Lucilian  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than 
he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admonish  his  con- 
queror, that  he  had  rashly  ventured,"  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose 
his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  master  Con- 
"  stantius  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian  with  a  smile  of 
contempt ;  '■  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you  not  as 
"  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant!"  Conscious  that  success  alone  could 
justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could  command  success,  he 
instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three'thousand  soldiers,  to  attack 
the  strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  tlie  Illyrian  provinces.  As  he 
entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  ^vas  received  by  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  the  army  and  people,  wlui,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
liolding  liglited  tapers"  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged 
sovereign  to  his  imperial  residence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the 
public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  circus ;  but,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy  the  nai-row 
pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  o'f  Mount  Haemus ;  which,  almost  in  the 
mid-way  between  Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former,  and  a 
gentle  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  latter.(l)  The  defence  of  this  im- 
portant post  was  entrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  executed  the  plan  of  the 
march  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so  ably  conceived. (2) 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  his  arms.(3) 
The  pi-efectures  of  Italy  and  Ill\ricum  were  administered  by  Taurus 
and  Florentius,  who  united  that  important  office  witli  the  vain  honours 
of  the  coiasulship;  and  as  those  ni;(gistrates  had  retired  with  precipita- 
tion to  the  court  of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  le- 
vity of  his  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acts  of 
the  Year,  the  epithet  offufiitive  to  the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The 
provinces  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a 
soldier  with  those  of  a  philosopher,  was  equally  admired  in  the  camps 
of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or,  more 
properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  distributed 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own 

(1)  The  description  of  Aminiaiuis,  wliicli  might  be  siippoitcil  by  collateral  evideird-,  asccr- 
l.iiiis  the  precise  oitiialiuii  of  Ihc  JngiistiiF  ■Succorttm,  or  passes  nfHiiici  M.  d'Aiiviile, 
fcdin  the  trilling  resunihUiiice  of  n;aiies,  has  placed  tiieni  between  Sardica  aj.d  N-.iissiis.  r»r 
my  own  jiistificatiun,  1  am  obliged  to  iiiciifioii  the  oiil;/  error  which  1  have  (libCO\eied  in  tlie 
maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geographer. 

(2)  Whaiever  circnnistances  we  may  burrow  clsKHhere,  .4mniiani:s  (xxi.  8 — 10,)  still  snii- 
plies  the  series  of  the  nairatise. 

(.1")  Ammian.  \xi.  'J,~10.  l.ibaiiius,  Otat.  I'areiit,  c.  54,  p.  2T.i,  280.  Zosiiniis,  1.  iti.  p. 
l.'.6,  1S7. 
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conrluct ;  published  the  secret  dispatches  of  Constantius  ;  and  solicited 
the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  vvhom 
had  expelled,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians.(l)  Julian, 
whose  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  aspired 
to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his 
cause  ;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those  of  com- 
position. His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens(2)  seems  to 
nave  been  dictated  by  an  elegant  enthusiasm ;  which  prompted  him  to 
submit  his  actions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his 
own  times,  with  the  same  humble  deference,  as  if  he  had  been  plead- 
ing, in  the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
His  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to  be- 
stow the  titles  of  imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  ex- 
piring republic.  An  assembly  was  summoned  by  Tertullus,  prefect  of  the 
city ;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read  ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of 
Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique 
censure  of  tlie  innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective 
against  tlie  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satisfaction ;  and 
the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously  exclaimed,  "  Re- 
"  spect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune."(3)  An  art- 
ful expression,  which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differ- 
ently explained  ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  usurper, 
or  ;is  a  flattering  confession,  that  a  single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the 
state  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian  was 
speedily  transmitted  to  his  rivnl,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  had  ob- 
tained some  respite  from  tlie  Persian  war.  Disguising  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  under  the  semblance  of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his 
intention  of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chace  to  Julian  ;  for 
he  never  spoke  of  this  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  hunting  party. (4)  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he  com- 
municated tins  design  to  his  army;  slightly  mentioned  tlie  guilt  and 
rashness  of  the  Caesar  ;  and  ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the  muti- 
neers of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they  would  be  un- 
able to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the  irresistible  weight  of 
their  shout  of  onset.  The  speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  mi- 
litary applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  council  of  Hiera- 
polis, requested,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that  his  city  might  be  adorned 
with  the  head  of  the  vanquished  rebel.(5)  A  chosen  detaclimcnt  was 
dispatched  away  in  post-waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the 
p;iss  of  Suc(;i ;  the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines 
which  had  been  ])repared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  civil  war ;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius  in- 
spired his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success.  The 
notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  provinces  of  Africa; 
tlie  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ;   and  the  distress  of  Julian 

n)  Julian  (;,il  S.  P.  Q.  Allien,  p.  28(>.)  |)osili\e!.v  asserts,  that  he  imcicepted  iSpC  1.  tiers  of 
( niistaiilitis  t«  (lie  HiirbHriaiis  :  utid  I. ibaiiius  i>s  positively  uf)n ins,  tl.ul  he  read  them  uii  hi* 
iii^irch  li>  the  tioops  and  the  cities.  Yet  Attiiiiianiis  (\\i.  \.)  e^pre!^!^es  hiiiisell  »itU  cnol  and 
ciuirlid  h.esitRtioM,  si  /(/ma  sn/im  aiiiiiilii'iida  est  tides.  He  specilies,  liowever,  an  intertepted 
litter  from  \;idoiiiaif  to  Constantius,  which  supposes  au  intimate  correspondence  between 
tliem  :    "  f  wsar  tuns  disciplinani  iion  hal)fl." 

(2)  Zosimns  iiieiitions  iiis  epi&tles  to  tlic  Athoniai^s,  the  Corinthians,  and  tl:e  Lacedasiiin- 
niatis.  Tiie  6ul)6iai:ce  was  piobab'.y  I'ne  same,  tliongh  the  addiess  was  I'roperly  varied.  The 
c|;i3tle  to  llic  Atlicni:iiis  is  still  eMr.nt  (p  26tf  28"  ;,  and  has  art'oidcd  !!r;ch  viiir.a.'^le  ii;l"oin:a- 
llcn.  It  deserves  the  prai.ses  ot'  the  Abbt-  de  la  Hleterie  (I'rcf  a  I'llistuire  de  Jo\ieii,  p.  24, 
2i.),  and  is  one  of  (he  best  iiraniftstoes  to  he  found  in  any  langnage 

(3)  Anct'ri  tao  reierenf/nin  roj;uiiiKS.  Aniniian.  x\i.  10  It  is  amusin2  enough  to  ol>- 
serve  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  tialiery  and  fear.    See  Tacit.  Hist    i.  8o. 

(4)  lanqnuin  vcnaticiam  praedam  caperet:  hoc  ciiim  ad  leniendiini  suoriini  irietuni  sisbiude 
pracdieabat.     Ammiaii.  wi.  7 

(.))  See  il'.e  spfpch  .''.id  preparations  in  Ammianns,  K\i.  13  The  vile  Theodoliis  afterwardb 
impii'ied  and  o!)tained  his  pardon  from  the  nieicifnl  conqueror,  who  8i;nitied  his  wish  of  d\- 
mini6hin«  hi.')  eneniies,  and  increasing  the  nnmber  of  his  friends  >   li    ^1./. 
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was  increased,  by  an  unexpected  event,  wliich  miffht  luive  been  pro- 
ductive of  fatal  coxnsequences.  Julian  had  received  the  submission  of 
two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium  ; 
but  he  suspected,  with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  wliich  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  emperor  ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They  advanced,  with 
reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  re- 
solved, by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia, 
and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impreg- 
nable citv-  The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the 
niiif.liief,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By  his 
order,  Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy  ;  and  the  siege 
of  Aquileia  •W'as  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline, 
conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and  perseverance ;  invited 
the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  courage  and  loy;ilty  ; 
and  threatened  the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  East.(l) 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  the  cruel  alterna- 
tive, which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying  or  being  himself  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Roman 
empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  approach  of  winter  could 
not  detain  the  monai-ch  at  Autioch ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  op- 
pose his  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  per- 
haps occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spii-its,  was  encreased  by  ilie 
fatigues  of  the  journey;  and  Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the 
little  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  ex- 
l)ired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.(2)  His  genuine  character,  which  was  com- 
posed of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  has  been 
fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  object 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  as  person:il  merit  can  alone  de- 
serve the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of  the  son"  of  Constantine  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  world  with  the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the 
defects,  without  the  abilities,  of  his  father.  Before  Constantius  ex- 
pired, he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian  for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it 
seem  improbable,  that  his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and 
tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last 
moments,  over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eusebius, 
and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong  the  reign  of 
the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another  emperor :  but  their  intrigues 
were  rejected  with  disdain  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the  thought 
of  civil  discord ;  and  two  officers  of  rank  were  instantly  dispatched,  to 
assure  Julian,  that  every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his 
service.  The  military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  dif- 
ferent attacks  against  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate  event. 
Without  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the  dan- 
gers of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a  complete 

(1)  Aiiimi.^11.  wi.  7.  11,  12  He  seenii;  lo  dfscribe,  with  superfluoi.-s  hihoiir,  t)!f  operaJioiis 
of  ihe  sieije  i)r'  Aquileia,  which,  on  ihia  occasion,  niaiiitaineiJ  its  impregnuhle  tame.  Gic(>niy 
>«;i/.iaiizeii  ,'Orat.  iii.  p  C8  )  ascribes  tl.is  acri<!ei)Ul  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constaiit'iiu, 
nhose  assured  victory  lie  aTnioimces  with  some  appearance  of  tnitii.  i:<.ns!ai.ti'i  qiiein  cre- 
dfbat  prociil  duliio  fore  viclorem  :  nemo  eiiim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discre- 
pebat      Ammian.  x\i.  7 

(2)  His  death  and  character  r>re  tailhfnlly  delineated  by  Ammianus  fxxi.  14,  15, 16.)  ;  and 
we  are  anlhorised  to  despise  and  detei.1  tiie  foolish  cliimny  of  Gregory  (Oi;!t  iii.  p.  68  ;,  who 
accuses  Julian  of  contriving  ihe  (le;.th  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  reppniaiice  of  tlie  em- 
pcrnr,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian  (p.  69.  and  Oral.  x\i.  p  -fO  ).  is  ii..t  inipti). 
boblc  in  itself,  u'^r  incompatible  with  ihe  public  verbal  test.in. cut,  which  j  iudeiiiial  loMi- 
dfratioiis  mi<ht  dictate  in  the  last  munifnts  of  his  life. 
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victor)'.  Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  liis  birth,  and  the  new  capital 
of  tlie  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through  the  monntains  of  Hfe- 
nius,  and  the  cities  of  TJirace.  'When  lie  reached  Heraclea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to  receive  him  ; 
and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry,  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed 
around  him  with  eager  respect ;  and  were  perhaps  disappointed  M-hea 
they  beheld  the  small  stature,  and  simple  garb,  of  a  hero,  whose  unex- 
perienced youth  had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who 
had  now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus.(l)  A 
few  d.ays  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  emperor  were 
landed  in  the  harbour,  the  subjects  of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  af- 
fected humanity  of  their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and 
clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  tlie 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  wlicre  the  body  was  deposited :  and  if 
these  marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to  the 
l>irth  and  dignity  of  his  imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian  professed 
to  the  world,  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  remembered  only  the 
obligations,  which  he  had  received  from  Constantius.(2)  As  soon  as 
the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  lead- 
ers, obtained  an  easy  pardon  from  the  prudence  or  lenity  of  iJulian, 
who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Roman  empi're.(3) 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantages  of  action 
and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his 
life,  never  allowed  him  the  freedom  of  choice.  He  might  perhaps  sin- 
cerely have  preferred  the  groves  of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of 
Athens,  but  he  was  constrained,  at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by 
the  injustice,  of  Constantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the  dan- 
gers of  imperial  greatness ;  and  to  make  himself  accountable  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  millions.  (4)  Julian  recol- 
lected with  terror  the  observation  of  his  master  Plato,(.5)  that  the  go- 
government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  of  a 
superior  species  ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deserves 
the  celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From  tliis  principle  he 
justly  concliuled,  that  the  man  M'ho  presumes  to  reign,  should  aspire  to 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  ;  that  he  should  purify  his  soul  from 
her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part ;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  appetites, 
enlighten  his  understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild 
beast,  wliicli,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle, (6)  seldom 
fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.    The  throne  of  Julian,  which  the 

(1)  III  (U'frril)iiig  the  liiiimpli  of  Julian,  Aiiiniiamis  (xxii  1,  2)  assumes  the  lofty  tone  of 
ail  imitor  or  poet;  wliile  l.ibanius  (Orat  I'aient.  c.  56.  p.  281.)  siiiKs  to  the  grave  simplicity 
of  an  liistoriaii. 

(2)  riie  fiiiieal  of  Constantius  ii  descril>pd  by  Anunianiis  (x\i.  IR.)  Gregory  Nazianzeii  Corat. 
iv.  ^>.  119  ),  Mamiriiiins  (iii  I'aiiegyr  Vtt.  xi.  2".),  l.iliaiiiiis  (drat.  Parent  c  Ivi.  p.  285.), 
and  rliilobtorains  (I  vi  c  6.  with  Hodefroy's  Dissertations,  p  '-'t;.').)  Tliese  writers,  and  their 
followtrs,  Tag-aiis,  Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the 
living  eniperoi. 

(3)  Tlie  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  The  day  is  pro 
hably  tlie  sixth  of  Novembrr,  and  the  year  must  be  either  5.^i  nr  ^Zi  lillemont,  Hist,  des 
limpereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  695.  Ducange,  Fam.  Kvzaiitin.  p.  50.  I  liave  preferred  the  earlier 
&Me. 

(4)  Julian  himself  (p.  25S— 267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas,  with  much  elo- 
quence, and  some  att'ectation,  in  a  very  elabi>rate  epistle  to  Iheinistiiis  The  Abbe  de  la 
RIeterie  (tom.  ii  p.  14fi-l93.),  who  has  given  an  elegant  trauslalion,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  celebrated  lliemistiiis,  whose  orations  are  still  extant. 

(5)  Julian  ad  Ihemist.  p.  258.  I'etavius  (not.  p. 95.)  observes  ih.it  Ihis  passage  is  taken 
from  the  fonrth  book  de  l.caibus;  but  either  Julian  quoted  from  memory,  or  liis  MSS.  were 
dideient  from  nurs.     Xeiiophnn  opens  the  Cyrop*dia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

(d)  ()  re  avdittawov  KeXcvwv  apxc'v,  TTfO-udijai  Kat  Otjfitov.  Arislot.  ap.  Julian,  p.  Sfil.  The 
M-;.  of  Vossiiis,  unsatisfied  with  a  single  beast,  afl'oids  the  .stronger  reariii>2  of  flijp<n.  whicl 
the  experience  of  despotism  may  warrant. 
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deatli   of  Constantius  fixed  on  an  independent  basis^   was  the    seat  of 
reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.     He  despised  the  honours,  re- 
nounced the  pleasures,  and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  du- 
ties, of  his  exalted  station;  and  there  were  few  among  his"  subjects  who 
would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  tlie  diadem, 
had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their  actions  to  the  ri- 
gorous laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on  himself.     One 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,(l)   who  had  often  shared  tlie  frugal  sim- 
plicity of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (^hich 
was  usually  of  the  vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  alwavs  free 
and  active,  for  the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pon- 
tiff,  a  magistrate,  a  general,   and  a  prince.     In  one  and  the  same  day, 
lie  gave  audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great 
number  of  letters  to  his  generals,   his  civil  magistrates,   liis  private 
friends,  and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions.     He  listened  to  the 
memorials  which  had  been  received,  considered  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tions, and  signified  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken 
in  short-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.     He  possessed  such 
flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,   that  he  could 
employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas,  without  hesitation,  and 
without  eri'or.    ^Vhile  liis  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility 
from  one  labour  to  anotlier,   and,   after  a  hasty  dinner,   retired  into  his 
library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening, 
summoned  him  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.     The  supper 
of  the  emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his  sleep 
was  never  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion  ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather  than  love, 
the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with   a  female  companion. (2) 
He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had 
slept  the  preceding  day ;  and  his  servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alter- 
nately, while  their  indefatigable  master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any 
other  refi'eshment  than  the  change  of  occupations.     The  predecessors 
of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin,   indulged  their  puerile 
taste  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  com- 
plying with  the   inclinations   of  the  people ;    and  they  frequently  re- 
mained the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  races(3) 
was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who  felt  and  professed 
an  unfashionable  dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to 
appear  in  the  circus  ;   and  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or 
six  of  the  races,  he  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who  considered  every  moment  as  lost,  that  was  not  devoted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind. (4)     By 

(1)  Libaiiiiis  (Orat.  Parental  is,  c.  Ixwiv.  Ix\xv.  p.  310,  311,  312.)  has  given  tliis  interestiric 
detail  of  the  private  life  of  Jiiluui.  He  himself  (in  Misopogoii,  p.  550.;  nientii^ns  his  veg<  i- 
able  (Jiet,  and  npbraids  the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  tlie  people  of  Antioch. 

(2)  Lectulns Vestaliuni  toris,  pnrior,  is  the  prai?e  which  Mamertinns  O'anegyr.  \  tt. 

xi.  13  )  addresses  to  Jnlian  himself  Lib.tnins  aflirms,  in  sober  peremptory  langnage,  tliat 
Julian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  miirria^e,  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife  (Orat.  Parent. 
c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  51.".).  The  chastity  of  Jnlian  is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Atn- 
miaiins  (xxv  4  ),  and  the  partial  silence  of  the  Christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  n'rges  the 
reproach  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  that  he  almost  adiutis  {w:  c-mwav,  i;i  Misopogon,  p.  345  ) 
layalone.  This  suspicions  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleierie(i  .ist.  de  Jovien, 
torn.  ii.  p.  103-109  )  with  candour  and  ingennity. 

(5)  See  .Salmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Gland,  c  xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  n.ce,nrm'\isus,  was  added,  to 
complete  the  number  of  one  linndred  chariots,  fonr  of  which,  the  four  colours,  started  each  heat. 

Centum  qiiadrijugos  agi.abo  ad  flimiina  cnrrus. 
It  appears,  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  roniid  the  Meta  (.^neton.  in  Domitian.  c.  4.); 
and  (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  the  Hippodron;e  at  Constantinople, 
&c.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course. 

(4)  Jnlian.  In  Misopogon,  p.  540.  Julius  Caesar  had  offended  the  Roman  people  by  read. 
Ing  bis  dispatches  dniing  the  actual  race.  Augustus  indulged  their  tast-,  or  his  o^vu,'by  his 
coustaut  aiteuiion  to  the  important  business  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  professed  the  warm- 
est jntlinatioii.     .Sueton.  iu  August,  c.  \lv. 
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Diis  avarice  of  time,  lie  se^'ined  to  protract  the  short  durution  of  liis 
reign;  and  if  the  dates  were  less  secure]}'  ascertained,  we  should  refuse 
to  believe,  that  only  sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the  Persian  war.  The 
actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved  by  tlie  care  of  the  historian;  but 
the  portion  of  his  voluminous  writings,  wliich  is  still  extant,  remains  as 
a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor. 
The  Misopogon,  the  Cresars,  several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate 
work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the  long  nights 
of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.(l)  Soon  after  his  entrance 
into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a 
bai-ber.  An  officer,  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented  him- 
eelf.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  affected  surprise, 
"  that  I  want,  and  not  a  re.ceiver-general  of  the  finances."(2)  He  ques- 
tioned the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment ;  and  was  in- 
formed, that  besides  a  large  salary,  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he 
enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants,  and  as  many  horses.  A 
thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  wei-e  dis- 
tributed in  the  several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of  eunuclia 
could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.(3)  The 
monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit  and  vir- 
tue, was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his  dress,  hia 
table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately  palaces  erected  by  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons^  were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles,  and 
ornaments  of  massy  gold.  The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured, 
to  gratify  their  pride,  rather  than  tlicir  taste;  birds  of  the  most  distant 
climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural  sea- 
son, winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.( 4)  The  domestic  crowd  of  the 
palace  surpassed  the  expence  of  the  legions ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of 
this  costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splen- 
dor, of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was 
injured,  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure,  and 
even  titular  employments ;  and  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  might 

fiurchase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without  the  necessity  of 
abour,  from  the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous  household, 
the  encrease  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  law- 
ful debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared 
their  enmity,  or  solicited  their  favour,  suddenly  enriched  these  haughty 
menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without  considering  their  past,  or 
their  future,  condition  ;  and  their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were 
embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with  delicacy  and  pro- 
fusion ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their  own  use,  would  have 
covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  honourable  citizens 
were  obliged  to  dismount  from  tlieir  liorses,  and  respectfully  to  salute 
an  eunucli  whom  they  met  on  thy  public  highway.     The  luxury  of  the 

(i)  'Hie  reforina'ifiii  of  llie  palace  is  ilescrilied  hy  Aniiniaiiiis  (\sii  4.),  I.ibaiiiiis  (Otat. 
I'areiit,  c.  hii  p.  288,  &c  ),  Maiiiertinus  (in  Puiie^vr.  \et.  i.i.  U  ),  Socrates  (1.  iii  c.  1  ;, 
aTid  /oiiaias  (loin    ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  21.). 

(2)  F'.go  lion  rotlnnalvin  jiissi  sed  lonsmcm  arriii.  Zonnras  uses  the  less  natural  image 
of  a  senator.  Vet  an  oOiccr  of  tlie  fi.-.aiicts,  wlio  was  satiated  witb  wealtli,  migliC  desire 
and  oltain  the  liouoms  of  the  senate. 

(5)  Ma7ei(ji9  )j.cv  XiXix';,  fxp^nr  ce  kk  <:X./tt->t,  oii'0\onf  ie  irXeisr,  o-u>;i'i(  ToairefoToi<i;i>, 
eiv>,x''>'  I'Ttf  Tac  i^vici'!  trufii  Toit  iroinfat  cv  tjpi,  aie  the  original  words  of  I.il>;n)iiig,  wliicli 
1  have  faithfully  quoted,  le^t  I  shonld  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal 
hcnsehold. 

(4)  The  expressions  of  Manicrtiniis  arc  lively  and  forcible.  Ouin  etlani  prantUoruin  a 
raensrnm  laliovatas  miignltndint's  Kumanus  popuiiis  s^nsit;  cum  quifsitissiniiEdapt'fc  nou  ensiu 
RTrt  difticiiltatilius  wstiniaentiir ;  miraciila  avium,  loiiginqui  maris  piftos,  aliclii  tcmpo:if 
po.Tia,  «itu,;'  iii'.ps,  lijbcrna-  rosif. 
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palfice  excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  wlio  usually  slept 
on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  indispensa)>le  calls  of 
nature ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising, 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was 
magnified  even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  Iha 
distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs,,  of  the  people,  who  support  v\  ith 
less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  fruita 
of  their  industry  are  appi'opriated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in 
the  execution  of  this  saiutaiy  work,  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with 
too  much  haste  and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  re- 
duced the  palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed 
with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependents,(l)  without 
providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the 
services,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domestics  of  the  imperial  family. 
Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  the  opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of 
the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had 
appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  were  consistently 
rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian 
affected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  dress ;  and  seemed  to  ^alue  him- 
self for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  perform- 
ance, which  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  descants  with 
pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky 
blackness  of  his  hands ;  protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  hia 
head  alone ;  and  celebrates,  with  visible  complacency,  the  shaggy  and 
populous{2)  beard,  which  he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of 
reason,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  af- 
fectation of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained  imperfect, 
if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without  punishing  the  crimes 
of  his  predecessor's  reign.  "  We  are  now  delivered,"  says  he,  in  a  fa- 
miliar letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  we  are  now  surprisingly 
"  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the  hydra.(3)  I  do  not  mean  to 
"  apply  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more ;  may 
"  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !  But  his  artful  and  cruel  favourites 
"  studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince,  whose  natural  mildness 
"  cannot  be  praised  %vithout  some  effoi*ts  of  adulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
"  ever,  my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should  be  oppressed  :  they 
"  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
"  trial."  To  conduct  this  enquiry,  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  state  and  army ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  condemning  his  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribu- 
nal at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  transferred 
to  the  commissioners  an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  tlieir 
final  sentence,  without  delay,  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of  presi- 
dent was  exercised  by  the  venerable  prefect  of  the  East,  a  second  Sal- 

(1)  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  wliole  towns  on  the  eiinuclis  fOrat.  vii. 
nsainst  Polytlet.  p.  117 — 127  )  Lihanius  contents  himself  with  a  cold  but  positive  denial 
of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge,  how 
ever,  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 

(2)  In  ti>e  Misopogon.  (i>  358,  339  )  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture  of  himself,  and 
the  following  words  <:re  strangely  characteristic;  ai/Tot  irpocreQema  tov  fiuduv  tutovi  Truiyo'va 

TtvTa  Toi  /tadeoinwv  oKexoM"'  tuik  (fiSeipuiv  ocrwep  ev  Aoxu')  Tfi/  Oijpiuiir.    The  friendii 

of  the  Abbt-  de  la  Bleteiie  adjured  him,  in  thi>  name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate 
this  passage,  so  oftensive  to  their  delicacy  (Hist,  de  Jovirn,  torn  ii.  p  94  )  Like  him,  I  have 
contented  myself  with  a  transient  allnaion;  but  the  lutle  aiiimal,  which  Jnlvui  names,  ia  n 
beast  familiar  lo  ni.in,  and  sIzniHes  love. 

(3)  Julian,  epi&t.  xxiii  p.  3S9.  He  iises  the  voxAs  wo'SvK((pa.\ov  iifpav.  In  writing  to  UU 
fiiend  Herniogeiicg,  who,  Ul.c  hini.sc'f,  was  conversant  v/iih  the  Greek  poets. 

Vol..  II.  C 
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lust,(l)  whofse  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists^  and  of 
(Jlii-istian  bishops.  He  M-as  assisted  by  the  eloquent  MamertinuSj(2) 
one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubt- 
ful evidence  of  his  own  ap2;)lause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magis- 
trates was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals,  Ne- 
vitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would 
have  seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commission ;  the  anned  and  an^y  leaders 
of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal ;  and  the 
judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  cla- 
mours of  faction.(3) 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  M'ho  had  so  long  abused  the  favour  of  Con- 
stantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  insolence,  the  corruption, 
and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.  The  executions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius 
(the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an  inadequate 
atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans, 
whom  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  justice  her- 
self (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus)(4)  appeared 
to  weep  over  the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire  ;  and  his 
blood  accused  the  ingi'atitude  of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been  season- 
ably relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minister.  Tho 
rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  indiscretion,  was  the 
cause  and  excuse  of  his  death ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by 
liis  own  reproaches  and  those  of  the  public,  offered  some  consolation  to 
the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  v/itli  tlie  en- 
signs of  the  prefecture  and  consulship,(5)  Taurus  and  Florentius  were 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalce- 
don.  The  former  was  banished  to  Vercellas  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  the  latter.  A  wise  prince  slrould  have 
rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus  :  the  faithful  minister,  when  lie  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Flo- 
rentius justified  the  severity  of  the  judges ;  and  his  escape  served  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian,  who  nobly  checked  the  interested 
diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn  what  place  concealed  the 
wretched  fugitive  from  his  just  resentment.(6)  Some  months  after  the 
tribunal  of  Clialcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  praetorian  vicegerent  of 
Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius(7)  duke  of  Egj'pt,  Mera 
executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  ty- 
rant of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had  long  practised  the  arts  of 
calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of 
Julian  himself.     Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  condemnation 

(1)  'I'lie  two  Sallusts,  Hie  prefect  of  Gaul,  ami  the  prefect  of  the  Kast,  must  he  carefully 
(listiiigiiisiicd  (llisr.  ties  linpereiirs,  loin  iv.  p  696J.  I  liaveusid  the  surname  o(  S'ecuiif/ns, 
as  ?i  coMvonieiit  epithet  The  second  SalUist  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves; 
aii«l  (iregory  Nazianzeu,  whii  coiidennied  his  religion,  has  celehraled  his  virtue*  (Orat.  iii.  p. 
yo.)      See  a  curious  note  of  the  Abhi  de  la  nleteiie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  563. 

(")  Mamertiniis  praises  the  emperor  (si  1  )  for  liestowing  the  ortices  of  treasurer  and  pre- 
fect ii.  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  inleq;rity,  &c.  like  himself.  Yet  Amrniaiiiis  raiiks  him 
(\xi.  1.)  anions;  the  miiiisicrs  of  Julian,  iiU"riini  nierita  noral  et  fidcm. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  jnstU-c  are  iclated  by  Aminiaiius  (xxii.  3),  and 
praijC-d  by  Uhaniiis  (Or;;!.  Fureiit.  c.74.  p.  ?9!>,  orO). 

(4)  Uisiili  vero  iiecein  ipta  mihi  videtur  llesse  jiis;itia.  Libanius,  «  ho  imputej  his  death 
to  the  soldiers,  aUcmpts  to  criminate  the  count  of  the  laiftesees. 

(.5)  Such  respect  was  still  enterlaiiied  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  comnionwealth,  tliit 
the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear  Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  i;nder  the 
consulship  of  laiirus.  The  snnimons  of  his  collcgiie  Florentius  was  prubably  delayed  till  tJ:(! 
commencement  of  tlie  ensiiins  year. 

(6)  Amniian.  xx.  7. 

(7)  For  the  guilt  a>id  puuishnient  of  Aiteniins.sce  Julian (Ki)ist  x.  p.  379.),  and  Ammianuf 
(\;iii.  6  and  \  ales,  ad  loc).  The  merit  of  Artemius,  who  demolished  temples,  and  was  put 
to  deaih  by  an  apostate  has  tc;i.pte(l  the  Greek  aiid  Latin  churches  to  honour  him  as  a  mar. 
t\r  i'nt  as  ecde^iastical  hirtory  attists.  Iliac  he  was  not  only  a  tvrant.but  an  Arian,  it  is  not 
iiltofjcllier  easy  to  justify  thi^  iiidr.crcet  promotion.      1  ilLiiiont,   Mcr-..  Kccles.  torn.  vil.  p 
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w'ere  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained,  in  tlio 
public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate  loyalty  with 
which  they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius.  Tlie  rest  of  his 
servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion ;  and  they  were  left 
to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had  accepted,  either  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the  friendless.  This  measure, 
which,  on  the  soundest  principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approba- 
tion, was  executed  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  m;:jcsty 
of  the  throne.  Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multi- 
tude, particularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts  which 
they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed ;  he  foresaw  the  endless 
prosecution  of  vexatious  suits;  and  he  eng;iged  a  promise,  which  ought 
always  to  have  been  sacred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he 
would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  wliich 
prohibited  the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
till  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native  country.(l) 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers,  enlisted  by 
Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that  of 
millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his  generous  successoi*.  Julian 
was  slow  in  his  suspicions,  and  gentle  in  his  punishments  ;  and  his 
contempt  of  treason  was  the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage. 
Conscious  of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  sub- 
jects would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even 
to  seat  themselves  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse 
the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could  despise  the  ambi- 
tious projects,  which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the 
rash  conspirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a 
purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  capital  offence, (2)  was  re- 
ported to  Julian  by  the  officious  importunity  of  a  private  'enemy.  The 
monarch,  after  making  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  his 
rival,  dispatched  the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers, 
to  complete  the  magnificence  of  his  Imperial  habit.  A  more  dangerous 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who  had  resolved 
to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of  exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  in- 
temperance revealed  their  guilt;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to 
the  presence  of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise,  instead  ot  a  death 
of  torture,  which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
exile  against  the  two  principal  offenders.  The  only  instance  in  which 
Julian  seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the  execu- 
tion of  a  rash  youth,  who  with  a  feeble  hand  had  aspired  to  seize  the 
reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the  son  of  MarceUus,  the  general 
of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war,  had  deserted 
the  standard  of  the  Caesar,  and  the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  in- 
dulge his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the  crime 
of  the  son  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of 
Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.(3) 

(1)  See  Aniniian  \xii.  6.  and  Vales,  ad  locum;  and  ihe  Codex  Tlieodosianiis,  1.  ii.  lir. 
xxxix.  leg.  1.  ;  and  Goilcfiny's  Comiiieiitary,  torn.  i.  p.  218,  ad  locum. 

(2)  The  pieEideiit  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Giandeur,  &c.  des  Romains,  c  yiv. 
in  his  works,  toni.  iii.  p.  44H,  449  )  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd  tyranny,  hy  supposiua, 
iliat  actions  the  most  inditt'ereiit  in  our  eyes  miglit  excite,  in  a  Hoinan  mind,  the  idea  ot"  gnilt 
and  danger.  This  t-lnmse  apology  Is  siippoiitd  by  a  sirauje  misapprehension  of  the  Knelisli 
laws,  "  Chez  v.ne  nation  .  .  .  od  il  est  delendu  de  hoire  a  la  Simti-  d'une  ceriaiiie  perfnniie." 

(3)  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  his  life  at  An- 
tioeh,  are  described  by  Animianns  (xxii  9,  10.  and  Vales,  at!  lOc),  and  Libaniiia  (Orat.  Paie.'jt, 
c.  59.  p.  523J. 
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.luliim  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.(l)  From  hk 
studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sag-es  and  heroes :  his  life 
and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection, 
tliat  the  slaves  who  would  not  dare  to  censure  his  defects,  were  not 
worthy  to  applaud  his  virtues  (2)  He  sincerely  abhon-ed  tlie  system  of 
Oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient 
habits  of  fourscore  years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive  of 
supei-stition  prevented  the  execution  of  tlie  design  which  Julian  liad 
frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the  weiglit  of  a  costly 
diadem  :(3)  but  he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Domtnus  or  Lord,{\) 
a  word  which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and  liumiliating  origin.  Tlie 
office,  or  rather  the  name,  of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  con- 
templated with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic;  an-1  tlie  same  be- 
haviour which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus,  was 
adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  of 
Januarj',  at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and  Ne\itta, 
hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  tlieir  approach,  he  leaped  from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the  blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the 
demonstrations  of  his  aifected  humility.  From  tlie  palace  they  proceed- 
ed to  the  senate.  Tlie  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  tlieir  litters  ; 
and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  times,  or  secretly 
blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  pur- 
ple.(5)  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was  unifonnly  supported.  During 
tlie  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  performed 
the  manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  Tiie  mo- 
ment he  was  reminded  that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold;  and  end^raced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the  world, 
that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws, (6) 
and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  administration, 
and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  induced  Julian  to  confer  on 
the  senate  of  Constantinople,  the  same  honours,  privileges,  and  autho- 
rity, which  were  stiU  enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome. (7)  A 
legal  fiction  was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of 
the  national  council  had  migrated  into  the  East :  and  the  despotic  suc- 
cessors of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which  was  permitted  to  repre- 
sent the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From  Constantinople,  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  monarch  was  extended  to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  pro- 
■\inces.     He  aboli^Iied,  by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious 

(1)  ,Vr(iM(liii!;  to  sonic,  says  Aiistolle  (as  lie  is  quoted  l>y  Julian  ad.  Tliomist.  p.  261  ),  llio 
I'oi  in  oi  alisiiliiie  govennueiit,  the  Tra/j/Jaffi.Xeia,  is  contrary  i<>  iiainie  Both  the  prince  and 
till'  phlloMiplier  cliiise,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  Imtli  in  arifiil  and  laboured  obscniiiy. 

(2)  That  iitiitiineiit  is  expressed  almost  in  tlie  words  of  Julian  hiniself.     Ainmiaii    xxii.  10. 
(.IJ  Lihanins  (Orat.   Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320.),  who  mentions  tlie_  wish  and  design  ol"  Jnlian, 

insinuates,  in  mysterious  hingiiage  (.9ewvHiui  -^vovtidv  ....  u.W'  tjvajiQivwv  6  nuiXvwv),  that 
the  emperor  was  restrained  hy  some  particular  revelation. 

(i)  Julian  in  Misopogoii,  p.  345.  As  he  never  aliolished,  hy  any  public  law,  the  proud  ap- 
pellations of  Despot,  or  JJamiinix,  tliey  are  still  exiaiit  on  his  medals  (l)i;ncange,  Kam. 
Byz.mtiii  p  .'S,  39.)  :  ami  the  private  displensure  which  he  aSected  to  express,  only  gave  a 
diircient  tone  to  the  servility  of  the  conrt.  The  Abbe  dc  la  Cleterie(Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii. 
p  99  —  102.)  hag  ciirionfly  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  word  JJominus  under  the 
im|ierial  government. 

(5)  Ammian.  xxii  7.  The  consul  Mainerlinus  (in  I'anegyr.  Vet.  xi  28,  29,  30  )  Qv\^• 
biates  the  nnspitioiis  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated  by  the  conde.>.ee.i- 
sion  of  Ills  master. 

(G)  Personal  satire  wis  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables: 
.'^i  male  conillderit  in  qnem  quis  cariiiina,  jus  est, 

Judiciimique. 

Juli.in  (in  Mi.soiioson,  p.  337.)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law  ;  nud  the  Abbe  dc  la  lileicrir 
(Hist  de  Jovien,  toiu.  ii.  p  92  )  haseageily  embraced  a  declaratimi  so  aniceablc  to  i\\=,  own 
system,  and  indeed  to  the  tri;e  spirit,  of  the  linpcrial  constituticn. 

(")  Zosiiiins,  I.  i;i.  p    158. 
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exemptions,  which  had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  servii:e 
of  their  country  ;  and  by  imposing  an  equid  distribution  of  public  duties, 
he  restored  the  stren^h,  the  splendour,  or  according  to  the  glowing 
expression  of  Libanius,(l)  the  soul  of  tlie  expiring  cities  of  his  empire-. 
The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  the  most  tender  compassion  in  the 
mind  of  Julian;  which  kindled  into  rapture  when  he  recollected  the 
gods ;  the  heroes  ;  and  tlie  men,  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods  ;  wlio 
had  bequeathed  to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius, 
or  the  example  of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored 
the  beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus. (2)  Athens  ac- 
knowledged him  for  her  benefactor;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer.  The  pride 
of  Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Roman 
colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthmus,  which  wei-e  celebrated  in  the  am- 
phitheatre with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute 
the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inherited  from 
tlieir  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic, 
the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption.  'I'lie 
immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by  the  Corinthians ;  but 
the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence  of  oppression ;  and  tin; 
feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  pro- 
vincial magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital,  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years  after  this  sentence,  Julian(3) 
allowed  tlie  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tribunal;  and  his  elo- 
quence was  interposed,  most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a 
city,  which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon,(4)  and  had  given 
to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  conquerors.(o) 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affairs,  which  were 
nmltiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  exercised  the  abi- 
lities of  Julian  ;  but  he  frequently  assumed  the  two  characters  of  Ora- 
tor(6)  and  of  Judge,(7)  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  modern 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cultivated 
by  tlie  first  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance  and  Asia- 
tic pride  of  their  successors;  and  if  they  condescended  to  harangue  the 
soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent  disdain  the  sena- 
tors, whom  they  despised.     The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Con- 

(1)  ^  Tijc  ,;<ju,\i;!-  laxuc  s'-uxt;  TToXfw?  c';w.  8ee  Libaiiiiis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  71  p.  206), 
Aiiiniiauiis  (Nxii  9.),  and  Ihe  Tlieodosian  Code  (I.  \ii.  tit  i.  leg.  50-55),  with  Godefioy's 
Commentary  (lorn.  iv.  p.  390—402.).  Ye;  the  whole  snbject  of  the  Curire,  iiolwithstandiiig 
very  ample  ii;aterials,  still  remains  the  must  obscnre  in  the  legal  histciry  of  the  empire. 

(2)  Qua;  pauloante  arida  et  siti  anlielantia  visebantiir,  ea  nunc  perini,  nmndari,  niadere  ; 
Hira,  Peamhulacra,  Gymnasia,  laatis  et  gaudentibus  populis  frcquentari ;  dies  festns,  et  cele- 
brari  veteros,  et  novos  in  honorem  priucipis  consecrari  (Mamertin  \i  9.)  He  particularly 
re^lored  the  city  of  Kicopolis,  and  the  Actiac  games,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Angnstus. 

(S)  Julian.  Kpist.  xnxv  p.  407—411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the  declining  age  of 
Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleteiie  ;  and  strangely  disfigured  by  the  Lutin  translator, 
who,  by  rendering  artXeia,  triljutum,znA  ictwrai,  poj/ulus,  diiectly  contradicts  the  sense 
of  the  original. 

(4)  He  reigned  in  Mycenas,  at  the  disiatice  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  froHi  Aigos  :  but 
those  cities  which  alternately  flourished,  are  confounded  by  the  Greek  pcicts.  Strabo,  I.  viii. 
p.  579.  edit.  Ainstel.  1707. 

(5)  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Ten.enns  and  Hercnlcs  mav  be 
suspicious  ;  yet  it  wss  allowed,  after  a  strict  enquiry  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games 
(Herodot  1  v.  c.  22  ),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  obscure  ar.d  nnpopnlar  in 
Greece  When  the  Acli^an  league  declared  against  Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  ilic 
deputies  of  Argos  should  retire  ('1'.  Liv.  xxxii.  22), 

(6)  His  eloquence  is  celebrdted  by  Libanins  (Orat.  Parent,  c  75,  76  p.  300,  301),  who  dis 
tinctlj  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (I.  iii.  c.  1.)  has  rashly  asserietl  that  Julian 
was  the  only  prince,  since  Julius  Csesar,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  predecessors  of 
N'cro  ( lacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3.)  and  many  of  his  successors,  possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in 
public  ;  and  it  might  be  proved  by  various  exausples,  that  they  frequently  ej-ercised  it  in  ihe 
senate. 

(7)  Ammiaiius  (xxii.  10  )  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  judicial  pru- 
ceediiigs  libanins  (Orat  I'areiit.  c  90,  91.  p.  515,  &c.)  has  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and 
his  picti're,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  Judge.  Gregory 
N'azianzen  (l)r;;t.  iv.  p.  li'O  ),  who  suppresscj  Ihe  virtues,  and  exaggerates  evi  n  the  venial 
fanlts,  of  the  apostate ;  ttiiimphanlly  asks,  Whether  such  a  judge  was  fit  to  be  seated  between 
Minoeatul  i'.liadainaiuhus,  i.;  the  I.ivsian  fltlds  { 
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Ktantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he 
could  exhibit,  with  the  most  propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican,  and 
the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of 
declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  of  exhortation ; 
and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked,  that  the  study  of  Homer  taught 
him  to  imitate  the  simple,  concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of 
Nestor,  whose  words  descended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or 
the  pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a  judge, 
which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised 
by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement;  and  although  he 
might  have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment  of  his  Prsetorian  pre- 
fects, he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judgment. 
The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting 
and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  disguise 
the  truth  of  facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes 
forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or  unseasonable  ques- 
tions, and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of 
his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained  his  opinion 
againstthe  judges,  the  advocates,  and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  temper  prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the 
reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and  whenever  they  ventured  to 
oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spectators  could  observe 
the  shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monnrch.  Tlie  decrees  of 
Julian  were  almost  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  lie 
had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations,  which 
assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious  forms  of  com- 
passion and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  parties  ;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to 
relieve,  were  condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  adversary.  He  carefully*  distinguished  the  judge  from  the 
legislator  ;(1)  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  according  to  the  strict 
and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were 
bound  to  execute^  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their  purple,  and 
cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  his  fortune. 
Whatever  had  been  his  clioice  of  life  ;  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage, 
lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained,  or  at  least 
he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and  Ju- 
lian might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  "-eneral,  of  the 
state  in  which  he  was  born  a  private  citizen.  If  the  jealous  caprice  of 
power  had  disappointed  his  expectations  ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined 
the  paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious 
solitude,  would  have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  present 
happiness  and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect,  with  minute,  or 
perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  something  seems 
wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius 
was  less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Cfesar;  nor  did  he  possess 
the  consummate  prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear 
more  steady  and  natural,  and  the  philosopliy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple 
and  consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and 
prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  from  tlie  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans  beheld 
an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  between  his  duties  and  his  ])lea- 
sures  ;  wlio  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  tlie  spirit,  i,f 

(^)  of  the  laws  which  .Iiiliaii  eiiarteti  in  a  rei!;ii  of  sistceu  iiionths,  filty  foiii  Ir.ivc  l/ccii  ail- 
iiiiUfil  int<i  the  Cdfles  of  I  he»di;&iiis  and  .Ineliiiiaii.  (Clothiilred.  t  hion.  l.ijjiiin,  p  (;•!  ff?- ) 
Tiie  Al'bt  dr  la  Ulcleiii- (torn.  ii.  p  fi29-3.'(i.)  has  ijioseii  oi^c  onii.si-  laus  lo  givt;  ,iii  idia  o< 
Julian's  L.itiii  s'-il'-,  wlnrh  l?forcihk'  and  flaijciatf,  Inil  less  i«nu  lliaii  liis  (Jieck. 
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his  subjects ;  and  who  endeavoured  always  to  comiect  authority  witli 
merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue.  Even  factiun,  and  relij^ious  faction, 
was  constrained  to  acknowledo^e  the  superiority  of  his  {j:enius,  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war  ;  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  tlie  apostate  Julian 
was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the 
world.(l) 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Religion  vf  Julian. —  Universal  Toleration. — He  altempts  lo  restore 
and  reform  the  Payan  Worship — lo  rebuild  the  Temple  vf  Jerusa- 
lem.— His  artful  Pcrsi.ciUion  of  the  Christians. — Mu'.ual  Zml  and 
Injustice. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of  Julian;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exaggerated  the  real  and 
apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.  Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent 
him  as  a  philosophic  monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal 
hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  allay  the  theological 
fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  accurate  view  of  tlie 
character  and  conduct  of  Julian,  will  remove  this  favourable  preposses- 
sion for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general  contagion  of  the  times. 
We  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  wliich  have 
been  delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers,  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and  candid 
historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous 
evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private 
declarations  of  the  emperor  liimself ;  and  his  various  writings  express 
tlie  uniform  tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have 
prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  aifect.  A  devout  and  sincere 
attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome,  constituted  the  ruling 
passion  of  Julian  ;(2)  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were 
betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious  prejudice  ;  and 
the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a  real 
and  pernicious  effect  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The  vehement 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  despised  the  worship,  and  overturned  the 
altars,  of  those  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a  state  of  irre- 
concileable  hostility  with  a  veiy  numerous  party  of  his  subjects ;  and 
he  was  sometimes  tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or  the  sliame  of  a 
repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The 
triumph  of  the  party,  which  he  deserted  and  opposed,  has  fixed  a  stain 
of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  tiiimpet(3)  of  Gregory  Nazian- 

(1) Diictor  foilissimusarinis  ; 

Conditor  et  Itguiii  celcberrimus  ;  ore  niaiiftqiie 
Coiisiiltor  parrias ;  sed  iioii  consultor  babeiidie 
Reli<noMis;  aiiians  terceiit&iii  uiillia  Pivfiiii. 
Pertidus  ille  Deo,  sed  iioii  et  ijerfidiis  orbi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  4.50.  See- 
The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the  Christian  poet  above  his 
usual  mediocrity. 

(2)  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  hi?  own  expressions  from  a  slioi  t  religious  discourse  which  the 
Imperial  poutitf  composed  to  censure  the  bold  impiety  of  a  Cyiilr  :   aX\*  ofimr  btw  5.;  t<  xar 

fie.fS  -jrcippiKa,  Kai  iptXw,  nat  aepu>,  Kat  afo/jo<,    nai  Trai'i)'  airAoiS  Ta    ■'oicivra  ■naax'",  oatrcp  av 
Tir  Km  oia  iryof;  a'/a^a?    ^ejTroTar,  -rrpo^  ltCixaan\h':^  tt^us  7r(tTe^')ciC,  -rrpoK  Kti?ep.ova<t .    Ural.  vii. 

p  212.   1  he  variety  aud  copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seems  inadequate  to  the  fervour  of  Lis 
(leviitiou. 

(3)  The  orator,  wkh  sonu  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  arid  more  vanuy,  addreps-e*  his  dis 
course  to  heaven  and  eailh,  to  men  and  angels,  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  above  all,  to 
the  great  Couslantius  (ei  tic  aiaet^ai-;,  an  odd  Pagan  evpiessiori  )  He  t"nclude§  with  a  l>o!.1 
assurance,  that  ho  haseiecttd  a  Mionuinent  not  less  durable,  and  much  more  ponable,  timii  the 
tolumnu  of  Hercules.     See  Gie?    Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  50.  iv.  p.  134. 
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zen.(l)  The  interesting  nature  of  the  events  wliich  were  crowded  into  the 
short  rei^  of  this  active  emperor,  deserve  a  jiiist  and  circumstantial  nar- 
rative. His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  tlie  history  of  religion,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
cha])ter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostacy,  may  be  derived  from  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands  of  the 
murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the 
ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  ima- 
gination, which  was  susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,(2) 
who  was  related "  to  him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and  till  Julian 
■reached  the  twentietli  year  of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  Christian 
preceptors,  the  education  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The  emperor, 
less  jealous  of  a  heavenly,  than  of  an  eartlily  crown,  contented  himself 
wdth  the  imperfect  character  of  a  catechumen,  while  he  bettowed  the 
advantages  of  baptism(3)  on  the  nephews  of  Constantine.(4.)  They 
were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  tlie  ecclosiastical  order  ; 
and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  churcli  of  Nicomedia. 
The  study  of  reliirion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated,  appeared  to 
produce  tlie  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and  devotion. (5)  Tliey  prayed,  they 
fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clerj^y,  and  obla- 
tions to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  the  splendid  mtmument  of  St. 
Mamas,  at  Ca?sarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the 
joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian. (6)  Tliey  respectfully  conversed  with 
the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the 
benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced  into  Cappa- 
docia  the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.(7)  As  the  tv/o  princes 
advanced  towa.rds  the  years  of  manliood,  tliey  discovered,  in  tlieir  reli- 
gious sentiments,  tlie  difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  ob- 
stinate understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with  implicit  zeal,  the  doc- 
trines of  (  liristianity ;  which  never  influenced  his  conduct,  or  mo- 
derated his  passions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother  was 
less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  tlie  Gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity 
might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  system,  which  explains  the 
mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity  ;  and  opens  the  boundless  prospect  of 
invisible  and  future  worlds.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  re- 
fused to  yield  the  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  w  liich  was  required, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.  Their 
speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  guarded  by  the 

(1)  See  tliis  long  invective,  which  has  been  iiijiidiclous!)'  'livitled  into  two  orations,  in 
Gregory's  Works,  toni.  i.  p.  49— ]31.  I'aris,  IG30.  It  uaB  piihliilied  by  Gregory  and  his  friena 
Itasil  (iv.  p.  133.),  about  six  nioiitlis  uftcr  the  de:ith  of  Jnliaii,  wlicn  liis  remains  had  been  carried 
to  Tarsus  (iv  p  120.);  but  wlii!e  Jovian  waj>  still  on  tlie  throne  (iii.  p  54.  iv.  p.  117.)  1  have 
derived  mnch  assistance  from  a  French  version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

(2)  Niconiediie  ab  I'nsehioediicatns  Episcopo,  qnem  genere  longius  contingebat.  (Aminiau. 
xxii.  9.)  Jnlian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  tliat  Arian  pielate;  but  he  celebrates  his 
preceptor,  the  ennuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his 
pnpil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius,  and  pcrliapi  tlic  religion,  of  Homer.  Misu- 
pogon,  p    3.il,  .352. 

(3)  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  In  the  blood,  perhaps  of  a 
Taiirobolium.     Baron.   Anna!    Kccles.  A.  D   361    No.  3,  4. 

(4)  Julian  himself  (Kpist.  li.  p  i.il  )  assures  the  Alevandrians  that  he  had  been  <1  Christian 
(he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

(5)  See  his  Christian  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58),  Socraies 
(1.  ill.  c.  1.),  and  Sozomcii,  (I.  v.  c.  2.).  He  escaped  very  narrowly  fiom  being  a  bishop,  and 
perhaps  a  saint. 

(6)  The  share  of  the  work  whicli  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  prosecuted  with  vigour 
and  e'-iccess;  but  the  earth  ob^tinatily  rejected  and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  im- 
posed by  the  SMCrileyions  hand  of  Julian.  Greg  iii.  p  59,  GO,  61.  Such  a  partial  earlhtpiake, 
attested  by  many  li\iMg  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical 
story. 

(7)  I'hc  fihilnxKj/hvr  (I'ragment,  p.  288.)  ridicule?  the  iron  chains,  Ac.  of  these  solitary 
fanatics  (See  Tillemoni,  Mem.  I'ccles.  lorn.  i\.  p.  661,  662.),  who  had  tor^ol  tliat  man  h  liy 
nature  a  gentle  and  S(«  iai  animal,  rii/C('.n.-«  (jv.iti  vnXmKu  f«)«  utti  i)«f(.«  The  Pagan  su|t- 
posrs,  that  because  they  had  renounced  ll;c  gods,  they  were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil 
dauions. 
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(errors  of  eternal  punishments;  but  while  they  prescrll)0(l  tlio  rici'l  for- 
mulary of  the  thoughts,  tlie  worils^  and  the  actions  of  the  youn^  prince; 
wliilst  they  silenced  his  objections,  and  severely  checked' the  freedom 
of  liis  enquiries,  they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim 
the  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  Les- 
ser Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.(l)  The  fierce 
contests  of  the  eastern  bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds, 
and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their  conduct,  in- 
sensibly strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that  they  neither  under- 
stood nor  believed  the  religion  for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favourable 
attention  which  adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard 
with  suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doctrines 
for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion.  Whenever  tlie 
young  princes  were  directed  to  compose  declamations  on  the  subject  of 
the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian  always  declared  himself  the  advo- 
cate of  Paganism  ;  under  the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the 
weaker  cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously 
exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple,  Jtilian 
was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  of  Pa- 
ganisni.(2)  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were  attracted  by  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had  fonned  a  strict  alliance  between 
the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece  ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  in- 
stead of  being  admired  as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius, 
were  seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  the 
muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by  the  immortal 
bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the  least  addicted  to 
superstitious  credulity.  Our  familiar  knowledge  of  their  names  and 
characters,  their  forms  and  attributes,  sesms  to  bestow  on  those  airy 
beings  a  real  and  substantial  existence ;  and  the  pleasing  enchantment 
produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to  those 
fables,  which  are  the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience.  In 
the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify 
the  illusion ;  the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  works  of 
those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting,  or  in  sculpture,  the  divine 
conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  sacrifices ;  the  suc- 
cessful arts  of  divination  ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles  and  prodi- 
gies ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness 
of  polytheism  was,  in  some  mea-iure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its 
claims ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  licentious  scepticism. (3)  Instead  of  an  indivisible  and  regular 
system,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind,  tlie  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand  loose  and  flexible 
parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree 
and  measure  of  his  religious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian  adopted 
for  his  own  use,  was  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  and,  by  a  strange  con- 
tradiction, he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made 
a  voluntary  offering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 
One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effeminate  priests  the 
bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of  the  Phrygian 

(1)  See  Julian  apiid  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206.  1  viii.  p.  253.  2fi2.  "  You  persecute,"  says  lie, 
"  those  lierelics  wlio  do  not  mourn  the  dead  nuiii  precisely  in  the  »vay  which  you  approve." 
He  shews  hiiiisell'  a  toleiahle  theologian  ;  but  he  maintains  that  tlie  Christian  Triiiiiy  is  not 
derived  from  ihe  doctrine  ot  P.iiil,  ot  Jesns,  or  of  Moses. 

(2)  Lilianriis,  Orat.  ParenUilis,  c  9,  10.  p.  2,"2,  &c.  fUeg.  Nazianzen,  Oral.  iii.  p.  61. 
Eiiiiap.  \  it.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p   68,  69,  70.     hdit.  i  ommelin. 

(."))  A  modern  philosopher  lias  ingciiioubly  compared  the  different  operation  of  theism  aii'l 
p.MvtIicism,  with  regard  to  tl;e  donht  or  conviction  wliicli  they  produce  in  the  huninn  iiiiiiU. 
stv.  Hume's  Essays,  vol  ii.  p.  iii-iSI.  in  8vo.  edit.  1777. 
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boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate,  without  a  blush,  and 
witliout  a  smile,  the  voyag-e  of  the  goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamua 
to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tyber ;  and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  con- 
vinced the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  that  tlie  lump  of  clay,  which 
their  ambassadors  had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed  with  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  divine  power.(l)  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  he 
appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city;  and  censures,  with  some 
acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men,  who  impertinently 
derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  ancestors.(2) 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged, the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved  for  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  a  liberal  interpretation  ;  and  silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of 
the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  that  the 
pious  enquirer,  instead  of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal 
sense,  sliould  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom,  which  had  been  dis- 
^ised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of 
fable.(3)  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,(4)  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  the  divine  lamblichus,  were  admired  as  the  most  skilful 
masters  of  tliis  allegorical  science,  which  laboured  to  soften  and  har- 
monize the  deformed  features  of  Paganism.  Julian  himself,  who  was 
directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  ^desius,  the  venerable  successor 
of  lambliclius,  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  he  es- 
teemed, if  we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  far  above  the  empire 
of  the  world.(5)  It  was  indeed  a  treasure,  which  derived  its  value  only 
from  opinion  ;  and  every  artist,  who  flattered  himself  tliat  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross,  claimed  an  equal 
right  of  stamping  the  name  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar 
fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained  by 
Porphyry ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  animate  the  pious  industry  of 
Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient 
and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  W^ithout  a 
tedious  detail,  the  modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  2>agan  mythology  were  vari- 
ously related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  select  the  most 
convenient  circumstances  ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cjqiher, 
they  could  extract  from  art)/  fable  any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their 
favourite  system  of  religion  and  pliiJosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a 
naked  Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  jtrecept,  or 
some  physical  truth  ;   and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained  the  revolu- 

(1)  The  Id'iBuii  mother  laiidcil  in  Italy  about  tlie  end  of  the  second  Punic  tv;ir.  Tiic  mi- 
racle of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  iiiatro[i,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing  the  graver  iiio- 
riestyof  the  Hoirian  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Their  evidence  is  collected  by 
Drakenborch  (ad  Silinm  Italicusn,  xvii.  33.)  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Livy  (sxxix.  14.)  slides 
over  the  transaction  with  ritscrtet  anibii;uity. 

(2)  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatica!  woiih  of  Jiiliin:  e/ioi  f,e  Sonet  ruit 

uyia  fc  nie  ti/  /iXtrrti.  Orat  V  p  161.  Julian  liKcwise  declares  his  flim  belief  in  the  on- 
cilia,  the  holy  shields,  which  diopt  from  heaven  on  the  Qnij  inal  hill  ;  and  pities  ti.e  strange 
blindness  of  the  Christiatis,  who  preferred  the  cross  to  these  celestial  trophies.  Apud  Cjril. 
I.  vi.  p.  191. 

(3)  See  the  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216.  2?J  ).  IIis  reasoning  is  less 
absurd  than  that  of  some  modern  theologians,  who  assert  that  an  e-.travaguit  oi  cojilradidoiy 
doctrine  itiiist  be  divine  ;  since  no  inan  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

(4)  I'linapins  has  made  these  suphists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fanatical  histoiy  :  and 
the  learned  Ururker  (Hist.  I'liilosoph  toui.  li.  p  217-303  )  lias  employed  much  labour  to 
illustrate  their  obscure  lives,  and  incomprehensible  docliines 

(.5)  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.  lie  sweais  with  ihe  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  devotion  ; 
and  irenihles,  lest  he  should  hctiay  loo  much  of  these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  piofan^ 
inlf^lit  deiide  with  an  impious  !jardunic  laui;li. 
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tion  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics^   or  the  separation  of  the  liunian 
soul  from  vice  and  error.(l) 

The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained  tlie  su- 
blime and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But  as  tlie  faitfi, 
which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain  destitute  of  any  firm 
assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of 
vulgar  superstition;  and  the  popular  and  philosophic  notion  of  the 
Deity  seems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writifigs,  and 
even' in  the  mind  of  Julian.(2)  The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and 
adored  the  Eternal  Cause  or  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the 
perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible 
to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme  God  had  created, 
or  ratlier,  in  the  Platonic  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  succes- 
sion of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  daemons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men  ; 
and  every  being  which  derived  its  existence  immediately  from  tlie  First 
Cause,  received  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious  an 
advantage  might  not  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator 
had  entrusted  to  the  skUl  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the  office  of 
forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  tlie  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of 
these  divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal  government  of  this 
lower  world ;  but  their  imperfect  administration  is  not  exempt  from 
discord  or  error.  The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among 
them,  and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar  vo- 
taries. As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it 
is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favour,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the 
devotion  of  mankind ;  and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  de- 
rive some  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice.(3)  The  inferior 
gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inha- 
bit the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might 
occasionally  visit  the  eartli,  but  the  lieavens  were  the  proper  throne 
and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian,  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the 
xvorkmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King. 
In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible,  was  a  type  of  the  invisible, 
world.  Tlie  celestial  bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit, 
might  be  considered  as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  worsliip. 
The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe, 
justly  claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative  of 
the  Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intel- 
lectual Father.(4.) 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied  by  the 
strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  imposture.  If,  in 
the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  practised  on^  by  the  pagan 

(1)  See  tlie  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  ^11  tlie  alle^nrics  which  ever  issued  from  the  I'!;i- 
touic  school,  are  net  uortli  the  short  poeni  of  Catullus  on  tlie  same  extraorOinary  sulject. 
The  traiisiiion  of  Atys,  from  the  uililcst  eiitliusiasiii  to  sdber  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  iire- 
Irievahle  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  eunuch  with  despair. 

(2)  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  he  deduced  from  the  Citsars,  p.  308.  with  Sp;iiihciiirs 
notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril  I.  ii  p  57,  58.  anil  especially  fr..m  the 
theological  oration  in  So'.eiu  Kegeui,  p.  130— 138.  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  iiiendship 
to  the  prefect  Sallust. 

(3)  Julian  aiiopts  this  sross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favourite  Marcus  Antoiiiiiis 
(I'aisares,  p.  o7>3  ).  The  Stoics  and  t'latouists  hesitated  between  the  analogy  of  bodies,  and 
the  purity  of  simiis  ;  >«  the  gravest  phih)sopher9  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Liu  Ian,  that  an  unbelieving  age  miyht  starve  the  immortal  gods.  See  Obteiva- 
tious  de  spanhcim,  p    284.  444,  &c. 

(\)    H\lov  A<:-,u>,  to  Cwv  n-^a\fxu  «•<  e/x^lnixoo,    K<„  ei>vt,f,  Ka,   a-^aOj'rioi,    th    to»/t«  TTu,;„n. 

Julian,  epist.  xli.  in  another  place  (apud  Cyril  I.  ii  p  to  ),  he  calls  the  Sun,  Cod,  and  iha 
tlirnno  oftiod.  Julian  believed  the  Platouitiau  Irinicv;  and  only  Idamea  the  thristiauo  fi^r 
prolerriug  a  morinl,  to  an  immortal,  r.ngn.s. 
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priests,  lor  the  support  of  an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might 
perliaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character. 
But  it  may  appear  a  subject  of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philoso- 
phers themselves  should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  mankind,(l)  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  should  liave 
been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists.  They 
arrogantly  pretended  to  controul  the  order  of  nature,  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the  inferior  daemons,  to 
enjoy  tlie  view  and  conversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and,  by  disen- 
gaging the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  reunite  that  immortal  par- 
ticle with  the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the  philosophers 
with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which,  from  the  situation  of  their 
young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of  the  most  important  conse- 
quences.(2)  Julian  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines from  the  mouth  of  iEdesius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his 
wandering  and  persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of  that 
venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the  ai'dour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  con- 
ception of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  supjjlied,  at  liis  own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged  master. 
These  philosophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  disti-ibuted  their  respective 
parts  ;  and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints,  and  aflFected  disputes, 
to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  their  associate  Maximus,  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
master  of  the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretly 
initiated  at  Epliesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence 
at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philosophy  and  supersti- 
tion. He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship, 
BtiU  retained  some  vestiges  of  their  primaeval  sanctity,  and  such  was 
the  zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff  to 
the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic  rites 
and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  depth  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  initiated,  1  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid 
sounds,  and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  senses,  or  the 
imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant(3),  till  the  visions  of  comfort 
and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial  light. (4)  In  the 
caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated 
with  sincere,  deep,  and  un.ilterable  enthusiasm ;  though  he  might  some- 
times exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may 
be  observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  con- 
scientious fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  gods  ;  and  while  the  occupations  of  war,  of  government, 
and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a  stated 
portion  of  the   hours  of  the  night  was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exer- 

(1)  The  sojiliists  of  F.iinapiiis  perform  ns  many  miracles  as  tlie  saints  of  the  desert;  and 
Hie  only  circumstance  in  their  favonr  is,  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomy  complexion.  Instead 
of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamldichns  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Anieros,  from 
two  adjacent  fountains  Two  beaiilifnl  boys  issued  from  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as 
tl.eir  f.itlier,  and  retiied  ;it  his  command.     I'.  26,  2". 

(2;  The  dexterous  nmnagemcnt  of  tiiese  sophists,  who  played  their  credulous  pupil  into  cuU 
otiiei's  hands,  is  fairly  told  iiy  F.niiapius  (p  69 -76.).  wiih  unsnspeclin?  6ini[)licjty  1  he 
Ahbi-  de  la  Bktciic  understands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy  (\  ie  de  Jnlien,  p. 
til  -  67. 

(3)  When  Jrliaii,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  si?n  of  the  cross,  the  daemons  instantly 
disappeared  ((iveg.  Naz  Orat  iii  p.  71  ).  Gregory  supposes  that  Ihey  were  frishteiied.  hut 
the  priests  declared  that  they  were  indignant.  The  reader,  accoroing  to  the  measure  of  li;< 
faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

(4)  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shown  by  Dion,  Chryvo- 
ftom,  riiChlMius,  I'rochis,  and  Slobaeus.  The  learned  author  of  the  liivine  Lcsatinn  has 
rvhii'iied  tlnir  words  (vol.  i.  p.  2.>9)  247,  S'lS.  280  edit.  1765.),  which  he  de.stcrously  or  for- 
cibly applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
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cise  of  private  devotion.  The  teniperauce  which  adorned  the  sevore 
manners  of  tlie  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected  with  some 
strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  relig-ious  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  in  honour 
of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days, 
denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food,  which  miglit  have  been 
offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared 
his  senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent  and  familiar  visits 
with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding 
the  modest  silence  of  Julian  'himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful 
friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse 
with  the  gods  and  goddesses  ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth,  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  their  favourite  hero ;  that  they  gently  intennipted 
his  slumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they  warned  him  of 
every  impending  danger,  and  conducted  him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom, 
in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure 
of  Hercules.(l)  These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects 
of  abstinence  and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Paclio- 
mius  were  consumed  in  these  vain  occupations  Julian  could  break  from 
the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for  battle ;  and  after  van- 
quishing in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired  into  his 
tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge 
his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostacy  of  Julian  was  enti-usted  to  tlie 
fidelity  of  the  initiated,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
friendship  and  religion.(2)  The  pleasing  rumour  was  cautiously  circu- 
lated among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  worship  ;  and  his  future  great- 
ness became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  pagans,  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and 
virtues  of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of  every 
evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and  instead  of  disapproving 
of  the  ardour  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  confessed,  that 
he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation,  in  which  he  might  be  useful  to 
his  country,  and  to  his  religion.  But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an 
hostile  eye  by  the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions 
alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic 
and  divination  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government, 
which  condescended  to  fear  them ;  and  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would 
have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  apostate  soon  be- 
came the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death  could  alone 
have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Christians.  (3)  But  the 
young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather  than  ol  a  martyr, 
consulted  his  safety  by  dissembling  his  religion  ;  and  the  easy  temper  of 
polytheism  permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  whicli 
he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
friend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  "  As  the  statues  of 
"  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been  defiled  with  filth,  are 
"  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple ;  so  the  beauty  of  truth  was 
"  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  purified  from  the  errors 

(1)  Julian's  modesty  confined  liiiii  to  ol)scure  and  occasional  hints  ;  but  Libanius  expatiates 
Willi  pleasHie  on  ihe  fa^t5  and  visioiis  of  the  religious  hero  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  137,  and  Orat. 
rarental.  c.  Ixxxiii.  p.  309,  310  ). 

(2)  Libanius,  oral.  Parent,  c.  x.  p  233,  234.  Gallus  had  s^nie  reason  to  snspert  the  secret 
apostacy  of  his  brother;  and  in  a  letter  which  may  be  received  asgcniine,  he  evborts  Ju- 
lian to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  aiices tort;  an  argument,  uhich,  as  ii  tliould  seem,  was 
not  yet  perfectly  ripe.     See  Julian    Op.  p.  454.  and  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ji.  p    HI. 

(3)  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50),  with  inhuman  real,  censurts  Conscantins  fi  r  spaiL':^' t!ie  iafam 
apostate  (kuhu'',  o-ajflei/xa).  His  French  translator  (p.  265.;  cautiously  observes,  iLat  snch  ex- 
pre«sionB  must  not  be  prises  a  !a  lettre. 
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"  and  follios  of  his  education.  His  sentiments  were  clianged  ;  but  as  it 
*'  wonld  have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  con- 
"  duct  still  continued  tlie  same.  Very  different  from  the  ass  in  .^sop, 
"  who  disguised  himself  vvith  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  con- 
"  ceal  himself  under  the  skin  of  an  ass ;  and^  while  he  embraced  the 
"  dictates  of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity ."( 1 ) 
The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his  secret  ini- 
tiation at  Ephesus,  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  declared 
himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius.  This 
state  of  constraint  might  contribute  to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  satisfied  the  ol)ligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals, 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  aud  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic 
chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every  act  of  dissimulation 
must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
encreased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for  a  religion,  which  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to 
the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  established  in  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  But  as  a  philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify 
his  dissent  from  Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of 
its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour  of  miracles,  and 
the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work, (2)  which  he  composed 
amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  substance  of 
those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  frag- 
ments have  been  transcribed  and  preserved,  by  his  adversary,  the  velie- 
ment  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ;(3)  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mixture 
of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  The  elegance  of  the 
style,  and  the  rank  of  the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  pub- 
lic attention  ;(i)  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  re- 
putation of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either  seduced,  or 
scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the  Pagans,  who  sometimes  presumed  to 
engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of  their 
imperial  missionary,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections. 
But  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  em- 
peror of  tlie  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a 
polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation,  to  maintain 
and  propagate  his  religious  opinions  ;  and  whilst  he  secretly  applauded 
the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the  weapons  of  con- 
troversy, he  was  tempted  to  distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  un- 
derstandings, of  his  antagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force 
of  reason  and  eloquence. 

The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  apostacy 
of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from  his  argu- 
ments. The  Pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected, 
perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  im- 
mediately kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  the  inge- 

(1)  l.ibai'.iiis  Oral.  I'arciital.  c.  ix.  p.  S.l.". 

(2)  Fabilciiii.  (Bihiictli.  V.r.ec.  I.  v.  c.  viii.  p  «S— 90.)  and  Tardiier  (Heatlieu  Testimonies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  •14 — 47.)  have  accurately  coiiipilid  all  tliat  can  now  be  discovercil  of  Julian's  work 
against  the  Christians. 

(3)  About  seventy  years  afier  the  death  of  Julian,  lie  executed  a  task  which  had  been 
feebly  attempted  by  lliilip  of  Side,  a  pioli\  and  coiiteniptilile  writer,  tven  the  worn  of  Cy- 
ril has  not  entirely  satisfied  the  most  favourable  judjies  :  and  the  Abbe  dc  la  Bleierit  (Preface 
n  I'llist.  de  Jovieii,  p.  50.  r>2  )  wishes  that  some  l/icoCogicn  p/iUosojihe  (a  strange  centaur) 
wonld  undertake  the  lefntatinn  of  Julian 

(4)  Libaniun  (Orat.  I'areiital  c.  Ixxxvii.  p  513.),  who  has  been  suspected  of  assisting  Iiis 
friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Or:it  ix.  in  necem  Julian,  p.  255.  edit.  Morel.)  to  the 
writings  ot  I'orphyry.  His  judgment  may  be  arraigned  (.Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  23  ),  but  Lib;miuB 
rnimot  be  accused  of  Hatlery  to  a  dead  prince 
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nioiis  malice  of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death 
and  torture,  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced 
fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  tlie  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the  re- 
ligious factions  were  apparently  di:sappointed,  by  the  prudent  humanity 
of  a  prince,(l)  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of  the  public  peace, 
and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Instructed  by  history  and  reflection, 
Julian  was  persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes 
be  cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims  the 
sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and  exas- 
perated by  oppression  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  subsides,  those 
who  have  yielded,  are  restored  as  penitents,  and  those  who  have  re- 
sisted, are  honoured  as  saints  and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  tlie  un- 
successful cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that 
he  should  stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new 
glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and  encrease 
from  the  severity  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.  Actuated  by  these  motives, 
and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian 
surprised  the  world  by  an  edict,  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman, 
or  a  philosopher.  He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  the  only  hard- 
ship which  he  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  tormenting  their  fellow-sulyects,  whom  they  stigmatised  witli 
*he  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  Pagans  received  a  gra- 
cious permission,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to  open  all  their  temples  j 
(2)  and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppressive  laws  and  arbi- 
trary vexations,  which  they  had  sustained  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  their  respective  churches  ;  the  Donatists,  the  Novatians, 
the  Macedonians,  the  Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosper- 
ous fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian, 
who  understood  and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited  to  tlie 
palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agree- 
able spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The  clamour  of  controversy 
sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear  me  !  the  Franks 
"  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;"  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies  ;  and 
though  he  exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in 
concord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dis- 
missed them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothihg  to  di-ead  from  the 
union  of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed  this  .'if- 
fected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  insidious  design  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  was  insepai-ably  connected  with  the  zeal,  which  Julian 
professed,  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire.(3) 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of  supreme  pontiff ;  not  only  as 
the  most  honourable  title  of  imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  im- 

(1)  l.ibanius  (Orat.  Parent  c.  Iviii.  p.  282, 'J84)  has  eloqiicnlly  explained  the  tolerating 
principles  and  ti>;idiict  of  liis  iiiiperi.il  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of 
Bostra,  Julian  himself  (epist.  lii  )  professes  his  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal,  kvliich  is 
acknowledged  by  Aminianns,  and  exposed  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iii   p.  72). 

(2)  In  Greece,  the  temples  tpf  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command,  before  the 
death  of  Constantins  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c  55.  p.  280.);  and  .lidian  declares  himself  a  Pa- 
gan in  his  public  manifesto  to  the  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  may  correct 
tlie  hasty  asseitiiin  of  Aiiiniiaiiiis,  who  seems  to  suppose  Constantinople  to  be  tlie  place  where 
he  discovered  his  attachment  to  tlie  gods. 

("3)  Ammianus,  xNii.  5      Sozomcn,   I.  v.  c.  5.     Bestia  moritiir,  iranquillitas   redit ., 

ousneg  episcopi  qui  de  pr^-piii?  sedibus  fucrant  e\terminati  per  iiidiilgentiam  novi  prinripis 
ad  ccclesia.s  ledcuiit.  Jiruii'.  ariversus  I.uriferiano  ,  unu  ii  p.  Hj  Optatus  accuses  the 
Iknialisls  for  owing  thcii  .Nat'eiy  t)  an  .ipostate  (I.  ii.  c.  Ifi.  p.  3f!,."T   edit.  Pupin). 
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jsortant  office ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  with  pious 
diligence.  As  the  business  of  the  state  jtrevented  the  emperor  from 
joining  every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a 
domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun  ;  his  gardens  were  filled 
with  statues  and  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.  Every  morning  he 
saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice  ;  the  blood  of  another  victim 
was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  ;  and 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  genii  of  the  night  received  their  respec- 
tive and  seasonable  honours  from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian. 
On  solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  god- 
dess to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of 
his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch, 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the 
golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eager- 
ness, the  meanest  ofl[ices  which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  minis- 
ters, and  of  female  dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow 
the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and  thrusting 
his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth 
the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consummate  skill  of  an  harus- 
pex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events.  The  wisest  of  the  Pagans 
censured  this  extravagant  superstition,  which  affected  to  despise  the 
restraints  of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who 
practised  the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expence  of  religious  wor- 
ship consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply 
of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  from  distant 
climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  an  hundred  oxen  were 
frequently  sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  soon 
became  a  popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest  fronj  tlie 
Persian  war,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguislied. 
Yet  this  expence  may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  compared  witli 
the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered,  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  tlie  Ro- 
man world  ;  and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  an- 
cient temples,  which  had  suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time,  or  the  re- 
cent injuries  of  Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the 
exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and  fa- 
milies resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies.  "  Every 
"  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Libanius,  with  de\'out  transport,  "  dis- 
"  played  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  tlie  grateful  prospect  of  flaming 
"  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of 
"  priests  and  projthets,  without  fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound 
"  of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
"  tains  ;  and  the  same  ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  sup- 
"  per  for  their  joyous  votarles."(l) 

But  tlie  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise 
of  restoring  a  religion,  which  was  destitute  of  theological  principles,  of 
moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  wliich  rapidly  hastened 
to  decay  and  dissolution,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  con- 
sistent reformation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more 
especially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.     Julian  named 

Cl)  The  restoratiiiii  of  the  I'ag<m  worship  is  desciihed  by  Julian  CMisopocoii,  p.  346),  I.j- 
tianiiis  (Oral.  I'arent.  c  GO.  p.  i'86,  287.  and  Oiat.  (  onsiilar.  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  216.  edit.  Mo 
rcl),  AniMiianiij  (xxii.  12.).  and  Gregory  Nazianzcn  (Oral.  iv.  p.  I'.U  ).  These  writers  agree 
in  Ihc  cssenlliil,  and  even  minute,  facts:  hnt  tlie  different  lislits  in  which  they  view  the  e\- 
tri'ine  devotion  of  Jnlian,  .tre  expressive  of  tiic  gradulioiis  ul  scll-applaiise,  passionate  Kdtni- 
ration,  mild  rep'oof.  and  pHrtial  invective. 
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fur  his  vicnrs,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers, 
whom  lie  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in  tlie  execution  of 
his  great  desijju;  and  his  pastoral  letters,(l)  if  we  may  use  tliat  name, 
still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions.  Ho 
directs,  that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed, 
without  any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were 
the  most  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men.  "  If 
"  they  are  guilty,"  continues  he,  "  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they 
"  should  be  censured  or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiif ;  but,  as  long 
"  as  they  retain  their  rank,  tliey  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
"  magistrates  and  people.  Their  humility  may  be  shewn  in  the  plain- 
"  ness  of  their  domestic  garb  ;  their  dignity  in  the  pomp  of  holy  vest- 
"  ments.  When  tliey  are  summoned  in  tlieir  turn  to  officiate  before 
"  the  altar,  tli^n'  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number  of  days,  to 
"  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ;  nor  should  a  single  day  be 
"  suffered  to  elapse,  without  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  whicli  they 
"  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  of  indivi- 
"  duals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an  immacu- 
"  late  purity,  both  of  miiul  and  body ;  and  even  when  tliey  are  dis- 
"  missed  from  the  temple  to  tlie  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  in- 
"  cumbent  on  tliem  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their 
"  fellow-citizens.  The  priest  of  tlie  gods  should  never  be  seen  in 
"  theatres  or  taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  tem- 
"  perate,  his  friends  of  honourable  reputation  ;  and,  if  he  sometimes 
"  visits  tlie  forum  or  the  palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the  advo- 
"  cate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or  mercy.  His 
"  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  profession.  Licentious 
"  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires,  must  be  banished  from  his  library ; 
"  which  ought  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical  writings ; 
"  of  history  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  con- 
"  nected  with  religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and 
"  Sceptics  deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  ;(2)  but  he  should  dili- 
"  gently  study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics, 
"  which  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the  world  is  go- 
"  verned  by  their  providence  ;  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every 
"  temporal  blessing  ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  liuman  soul 
"  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment."  The  imperial  pontiff  incul- 
cates, in  the  most  persuasive  language,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and 
hospitality  ;  exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal 
practice  of  those  virtues;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from  the 
public  treasury ;  and  declares  his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in 
every  city,  where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious 
distinction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the  wise 
and  humane  regulations  of  the  church ;  and  he  very  frankly  confesses 
his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantage, which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive  practice  of  charity 
and  beneficence.(3)  The  same  spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the 
emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use  and  import- 
ance of  which  were  approved  by  the  success  of  his  enemies.  But  if 
these  imaginary  plans  of  reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced  and 
imperfect  copy  would  have  been  less  beneficial  to  Paganism,  than  ho- 

(1)  See  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  I\ii,  Ixiii  and  a  long  and  curious  fiacment,  wiiljoiit  iiPilii- 
nins;  or  end  (p.  288—305.).  The  supreme  pontiff  derides  tlie  Mosaic  liislory,  and  the  cliris- 
lian  di.scipline,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  willi  the 
Kkill  »l"  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 

('-')  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p  301.),  tli  t  these  impious  sects,  and  even  their  writin','s, 
arc  extinguished,  may  be  consistent  enongii  with  the  sacerdonil  character  :  but  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher  to  wish  that  any  opinions  and  arguments  the  most  repugnant  to  liie 
own  should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

(5)  Yet  he  insinuates,  that  the  Cluistians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled  chil- 
dren from  their  re'igion  and  parents,  conveyed  lliem  on  shipboard,  and  devoted  tlui^e  vic- 
tims to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servit.de  lu  a  remote  country  (p.  ,3U5.).  Had  tlic  char;.;e  been 
proved,  it  was  '''^  ''u^^  not  to  complain,  but  to  punish. 

Vol..  II.  D 
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iiourable  to  Cliiistianity.(l)  Hie  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the 
customs  of  tlieir  ancestors,  were  rathei  surprised  than  pleased  with  the 
introduction  of  foreign  manners  ;  and,  in  the  short  period  of  his  reign, 
Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his 
own  party. (2) 

The  entliusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the  friends  of 
Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren ;  and  though  he  partially 
overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  constancy,  he  admired  and  rewarded 
the  noble  perseverance  of  those  Gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favour 
of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor(3).  If  they  cultivated  the  literature, 
as  well  as  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim 
to  tlie  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  number  of 
his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  iiad  adopted,  piety  and 
learning  were  almost  synonimous(4)  ;  and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rhetori- 
cians, and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the  Imperial  court,  to  occupy 
the  vacant  places  of  tlie  bishops,  who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Con- 
stantius.  His  successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far 
more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity :  he  cliose  his  favourites  among 
the  sages,  wlio  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and 
divination  ;  and  every  impostor,  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  v/as  assured  of  enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honour  and 
affluence.(5)  Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most 
eminent  rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated, 
with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his  reli- 
gious designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil  war.(6)  As  soon 
as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dis- 
];atched  an  honourable  and  pressing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  v.iio  then 
resided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art 
and  studies.  The  prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to 
undertake  a  journey  which  slicwed  itself,  accoi'ding  to  the  rules  of  di- 
vination, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect :  but  his 
companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  inter- 
rogations, till  he  had  extorted  from  tlie  gods  a  seeming  consent  to  iiis 
own  wishes,  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus 
through  the  cities  of  Asia,  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic  vanity; 
and  the  magistrates  vicA  witli  each  other  in  the  honourable  reception 
which  they  prepared  for  tlie  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pro- 
nouncing an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Maximus.  The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his  discourse, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted  him  by 
the  hand  into  the  midst  of  tlie  assembly ;  where  lie  publicly  acknow- 
ledged the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  phi- 
losopher. Maximus(7),  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence,  and  in- 
fluenced the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temp- 
tations  of  a   court.     His   dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanour 

CD  Gregory  Naziaiizen  is  facetious,  i.igenioiis,  anil  argumentative  (Drat.  iii.  p.  101,  102, 
&c.).  He  ridicules  Uie  folly  of  such  vain  imitation;  and  amuses  liimself  with  inquiring, 
what  lessons,  moral  or  thcolonical,  could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  faliles. 

(2)  He  accuses  one  <if  his  pontill's  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian  hishops  and 
preshylers  (Epist.  Ixii.).  O/.wr  ^u  ttoXAiii/  /jei-  oAiywpiai'  naav  tj/uii/  Trjiot  Ttit  6e*is  ;  and  again, 
•/^(/r  ie  «Tui  p<tdvniiiT,  &c.   F.pifrt   Ixiii 

.  (.3)  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  (.'allisene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice  as  constant 
as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  I  hrygian  goddess  at  I'ossinns  (Julian. 
Kpist.  xxi.).  He  applauds  the  fiiiiuiess  of  Sopater  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  aposttitize  (Hpist.  xxvii.  p,  401  ). 

(4;  O  5e  rouiC'eK  aSe\<pLt  Xuysv  tc  k«<'  $cwv  tepa.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  7".  p.  302.  The  same 
ecntiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  .liilian,   Libaniiis,  and  the  rest  of  their  party. 

(.5)  I'he  cuiiosity  and  rreUuliiy  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divination,  are 
rairly  exposed  by  Ammianiis,  xsii.  12. 

(6)  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Ihree  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in  the  same  style  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus. 

(7)  Eimapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  19,  and  in  Chrysaulhio,  p.  H7,  118}  has  minutely 
related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  most  iniportaul  events  «if  the  ace. 
Yet  he  fairlv  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  HI';  reception  at  f.'onstaiitinople  is  ilisrribefl 
bv  l.ibi'.iilus  (Oiat.  I'arent.  c.  Sb'.  p.  .TOl.)  and  .'.inmianiis  (wii  7.)- 
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more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  to  a  disgraceful 
inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accuniulated, 
in  tlie  short  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  scandalous  proportion  of 
wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to 
the  Impei'ial  residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of 
Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence,  or  their  reputa- 
tion.(l)  The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  satiate  their  rapacious  avarice  ;  and  the  indignation  of  tlie 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  abject  poverty 
and  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not 
always  be  deceived  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  characters  of 
those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem  ;  he  desired  to  escape  tlie 
double  reproach  of  imprudence  and  inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  degrading,  in  th«  eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honour  of  letters  and 
of  religion.  (2) 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Pagans, 
who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign. 
The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes(3)  gi-atified  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
soul,  superstition  and  vanity  ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declai-e,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  ha  should  not 
esteem  himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  against  the  im- 
mortal gods. (4)  A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and  who 
possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments, 
his  promises,  and  his  rewai'ds,  to  every  order  of  Christians(5) ;  and  the 
merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a 
candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the  army  is 
the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose 
hearty  concurrence  every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful; 
and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was 
important.  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  to  the  faith,  as 
well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before  the 
death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  his 
friends,  that  they  assisted  witli  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  ap- 
petite, at  the  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of 
whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.(6)  The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had 
been  trained  under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius, 
required  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days 
of  solemn  and  public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and 
rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.     His   throne  of  state  was  encircled 

O)  Clirysaiitliitis,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high-priest  t.f  the  province. 
Mis  ciiutioiis  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  liim  after  the  revoliitiou  :  stid  he  lived  in 
peace;  while  MaNiniiis,  Priscus,  fee.  were  persecuted  by  the  Christian  ministers.  See  the 
adventures  of  those  fanajc  sophists,  collected  by  Brncker,  toin.  ii.  p.  281 — -'J5. 

(2)  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  102.  p.  324,  325.  32C  J  aiid  Euuapius  (Vit.  Sophist, 
in  I'roaeresio,  p.  126).  Some  students,  whose  expectations  perhaps  were  groundless,  or  ex- 
travagant, retired  in  disgust.  (Greg.  \az.  Oiat.  iv.  p.  120  ).  It  is  strange  that  we  should 
not  he  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  lillemoiit's  chapters  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  toni. 
iv    p   960.),"  La  Cour  de  Jnlieu  est  pleine  de  philosophes  et  de  gens  perdiis.*' 

(5;  Imcier  the  reiiru  of  lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the  glorious  title  of 
f'otivertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and 
the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  Friince;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England  ! 

(4)  See  the  strong  expresiions  of  Libanius,  wliich  were  probably  those  of  Juliau  himself 
COral.  Pare  .t.  c.  59.  p   285.). 

(5)  When  Grcgo/y  N^iziaiizeii  (Orat.  x.  p.  167.)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the  Christian 
firnmess  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  physician  to  the  Imperial  court,  he  owns  that  Caesarius 
disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  ttoXw  tr  otAoi?,  nat  neyav  tv  \oyu.-f  feiwnjTi.  lu 
liis  invectives,  he  scarcely  ali.jwsaiiy  share  of  wit  or  couraieto  the  apostate. 

(6)  Julian.  Epist.  xxsviii.  Ammiaii'js,  xjii.  12.  Adeo  lit  in  dies  psene  singulos  milies  car- 
iiis  distentiore  sagii^a  victitaiites  iiiciiUius,  potusque  aviditaie  correpti,  liiimeris  iiupoiiti 
tiaiiseuutium  per  plateas,  ex  puhlicis  acdibus ad  sua  diveisoria  piirtaieniur,  The  de- 
vout prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene;  and  in  lllyiicniii  or  Aiitio'h. 
similar  causes  niusi  have  piodiiccd  simiiai  elTecls. 
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with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name  of 
Christ  was  erazed  from  the  Labarum  ;  and  the  symbols  of  war,  of 
majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended,  that 
the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  lie  respectfully 
saluted  the  person  or  image  of  liis  so\'ereign.  The  soldiers  passed  suc- 
cessively in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  received  from  the  hand 
of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  services,  was 
recjuired  to  cast  a  iiiw  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon 
the  altar.  Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might 
repent;  but  the  far  gi-eater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold,  and 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal  engage- 
ment ;  and  their  future  pers-everance  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  en- 
forced by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  arts,  and  at  the  expence  of  sums  wliicli  would  liave 
purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually 
acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for 
himself  the  firm  and  eifectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.(l).  It  is 
indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of 
Paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  temporal  advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former 
reign  ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  witli  the  same  flexibility  of  con- 
science, to  thf  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

\yhile  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  laboured  to  restore  and  propa- 
gate the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the  extraordinary  design 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle(2)  to  the 
nation  or  community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he 
pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  tlieir  con- 
stancy, declares  himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious 
hope,  tliat  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  pei-mitted 
to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  blind  superstition^  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  unfortunate  exiles, 
must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philosophic  emperor  ;  but  they  deserved 
the  friendship  of  Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the 
rebellious  church  :  The  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice  ; 
but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate  ;(.'!) 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the 
pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Jews  became 
the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it  long  before  they  ex- 
perienced the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities 
which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Sevei'us,  were  gi*adually  re- 
pealed by  the  Christian  princes ;  and  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  tlie 
Jews  of  Palestine, (4)  seemed  to  justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppres- 
sion, which  were  invented  by  the  bishops  aud  eunuchs  of  the  court  of 
Constantius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise 
a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Tiberias  ;(5)  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  a  people, 

(1)  Ciregnry  (Oral.    iii.   p.  71,  75.  83-8C)  and  I.ibaiiliis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxi,  Kxxii.  p.- 

307,508.)  TTC/ji  TauTjji/  T)iv  (^■r-acr]v,  t.n  vj'VHuai-rTXaTov  ui/ii\i,^adat  fieiuv.  The  S<>plli^t  OWllg 
and  jiistiiics  the  expence  of  these  iiiilitmy  conversions. 

{-')  Jnlian'8  epistle  (xxv.>  is  addressed  tn  the  eomiiuinity  of  the  Jews.  Aldus  (Venet.  1499  ) 
h;'s  branded  it  with  an  ei  7101(710!:;  but  this  stigma  is  jnslly  removed  by  the  subsequent  odi- 
tors,  Petaviiis  and  Spanheini.  The  epistle  is  mentioned  by  SozoKien  (I.  v.  c.  -2.),  and  li.e 
purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  1110,  and  by  Julian  himself,  Fragment, 
p.  295 

(5j  Tlie  Mistiah  denonnrcd  deatli  agairst  those  wlio  abandoned  the  foundation.  The  jnd?- 
li.ent  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsliam  (t  anon  Cliron.  p.  161,  Wi.  edit.  fol.  I  ondon,  167i-'J 
and  I5asnat;e  (Hist.  des.Iiilfs,  toni.  viii.  p.  120.).  Constaiiiine  made  alaw  to  protect  t  iiiistian 
converts  from  .Indaisin.  <  <id.   Tbeod.  1.  wi    til.  viii.  lee.  I      Oodeirov,  toui   vi.  p   215. 

(1)  Et  inierea  (diiriiig  the  civil  war  of  Majjnentins)  .liuluHirnin  scditio,  (pii  latriciuni  nrfarie 
in  regni  speciem  S'lstulirniit,  oppressa.  Aiirelius  Victor,  in  Coiistaiitio,  c.  xlii.  See  Tille- 
jiiont,  tlist   -lies  Kiiipennr.i,  toni.  iv.  p  ."79,  in  4li>. 

(j)  Tbe  cUv  and  syiiago-ue  of  Tiberias  are  ciirioiislv  describrd  bv  lU'land.  Palestin.  totn. 
li.  u  lOJC-.  Jtki. 
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wlio  fondlv  adhei'ed  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  etrn;t  of  Hadrian 
was  renewed  and  enforced;  and  they  viewed  from  afar  the  vv;ills  of  the 
holv  city,  which  were  profaned  in  their  eyes  hy  tlie  triumph  of  the  cross, 
and  the' devotion  of  the  Christians.(l) 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem(2) 
inclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Aci-a,  within  an  oval  figure  of 
about  three  English  miles.(3)  Towards  the  south,  the  upper  town,  and 
the  fortress  of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion : 
on  the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious 
summit  of  Mount  Acra  ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  tlis 
name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was  crowned  with  tiie 
stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of  the 
temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  plough-share  was  drawn 
over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion 
was  deserted  :  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  w  ith  the 
public  and  private  edifices  of  the  ^lian  colony,  which  spread  themsel\es 
over  the  ajacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  witli 
monuments  of  idolatry  ;  and,  either  from  design  or  accident,  a  chaj)cl 
was  dedicated  to  Veniis,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.(4)  Abnost  three  hundred  years  after 
those  stupendous  events,  the  profane  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolislied 
by  the  order  of  Constantine ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones 
revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  maguilicont 
church  was  erected  on  that  mystic  gi-ound,  by  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  extended  to  every 
spot,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  foot-steps  of  patriarchs,  of  pro- 
phets, and  of  the  Son  of  God.(.5) 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monuments  of 
the  redemption,  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  East;(6)  and  their  piety  was  authorised  by  the  example  of  the 
empress  Helena;  who  apjiears  to  have  united  the  credulity  oi  age  v/itii 
the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have 
visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed 
the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the  place  ;(7)and  the  Christian,  who 
knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith,  and  his  fervent 
devotion,  to  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  spirit.  The 
zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  tlie  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished  and 
nmltiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradi- 
tion, the  scene  of  each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  instru- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  C^hrist ;  the  nails  and  the 
lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown  of 
thoi-ns  that  was  planted  on  his  head ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged : 
and,  above  all,  they  shewed  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,  and  which 
was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 

(1)  Rasiuigc  has  fdUy  illustrated  the  stale  of  the  Jews  under  Coiistaiuiiie  siid  his  successors 
(toi!i.  viit.  c.  Iv.  p.  111-153.). 

(i')  Ueliiiid  (ralestiii.  1.  i.  p.  30.9  590.  I  iil.  p.  838.)  describes,  uitb  learning  and  perspi- 
cuiiy,  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country. 

(3)  I  have  cdnsulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anville  (sur  I'ancieniie  Jer».s:ile:n, 
Paris  1747.  p.  75.).  The  circiiuUercnce  of  the  ancient  city  (Eitseb.  Piaspaiat  Evangel.  I  i\ 
c.  56.)  was  twtiity-si'veu  sladia,  or  2550  toises.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more 
than  19S0  for  tlie  modern  town,  llie  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  landmarks,  whicii  cannot 
be  niislaken,or  removed 

(4)  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom  (torn  i.  p.  IOC-  torn.  vi.  315.),  and  the  ample  details 
ofTillemont  (Hist,  des  Enipeieurs,  torn.  i.  p.  5C9.  torn   ii    p.  289.  294.  4to  edition.) 

(5)  Kusehiiis,  in  \it.  Constanliu.  1.  iii.  c  25  —  47.  51 — 53  The  emperor  likewise  hiiilt 
chinches  at  Rethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  oak  of  Mamhre.  The  holy  sepulchre  is 
described  bv  Sandys  (Travels,  p  125—133.),  and  curiously  delineated  by  Le  lirujn  (Voyage  an 
Le\aut,  p.  288—296  ). 

(6)  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaiix  to  Jernsalein,  was  composed  in  the  year  553,  for  the  use 
of  pilgiims;  among  whom  jeiom  (lorn.  i.  p.  126.)  mentions  the  Britons  and  the  Indians  The 
causes  of  this  superstitious  lashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  judicious  inefact  of 
V/esscliiis  (Itiuerar.  p.  537—545  ). 

n)  ticcrii  (rie  rinibns,  v  I.)  l:a,'' beautifully  expressed  the  commou  sense  of  inankiinl. 
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symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman  legions.(l)  Such 
miracles,  as  seemed  necessarj'  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion, and  seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually  propagated  without  op- 
position. The  custody  of  the  ti'Ue  cross,  wliich  on  Easter  Sunday  was 
solemnly  exposed  to  the  people,  was  entrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  lie  alone  might  gi-atify  the  curious  devution  of  the  pilgi-ims, 
by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  whicli  they  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and 
carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries.  But  as  this 
gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon  have  been  annihilated,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  suppose,  that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret 
power  of  vegetation ;  and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  di- 
minished, still  remained  entire  and  unimpaired. (2)  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a 
perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary  eifecta  on  the 
morals,  as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people.  Yet  the  most  respectable 
of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  the  incessant  tumult  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,(3)  but  that  every  species  of  vice,  as  adultery,  theft, 
idolatry,  poisoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy 
city.(4)  The  wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates  ;  and  the 
virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the  acquisition, 
of  his  episcopal  dignity.(5) 

The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspii-e  to  restore  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. (6)  As  the  Christians  were 
firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting  destruction  had  been 
pronounced  against  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Imperial 
sophist  would  have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a 
specious  argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  re^'e- 
lation.(7)  He  was  disjdeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained 
to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.(8)  The  local  and 
national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  polytheist,  who  de- 
sired only  to  multiply  the  num.ber  of  the  gods  j(9)  and  such  was  the  ap- 

(1)  Eaioniiis  (Aiinal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  526.  No.  42—50.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  toni. 
vii  p.  8—16.)  are  the  liistoriaiis  and  champions  of  the  niiraculons  inveut.ion  of  the  cros.s, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Their  oldest  « itnessesi  are  Paiilinus,  Siilpirins  Severus, 
lUUiiHis,  Ambrose,  and  peihaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of  Eusehiiis,  and  the  Bour- 
deaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes  those  who  believe.  See  Jortin's 
iensible  remarks,  vol   ii    p.  238— 218. 

(2)  This  niultipliialiou  is  asserted  by  Fanlimis  (epist.  xxxvi.  See  Onpin,  Bibliot.  Eccles. 
torn.  iii.  p  14y  ),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetorical  flmirish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact. 
')  he  same  snpernatiiral  privilege  must  have  been  cominunicated  to  the  \  train's  milk  (Erasnii 
Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778.  I.ugd^  Batav.  1705.  in  Coloq.  de  I'eregriirat.  Heligionis  erso,)  saints 
Leads,  &c.  and  other  relics,  which  were  repeated  in  so  many  ditlereiit  churches. 

(.I)  Jerom  (torn  i.  p.  103),  who  lesidcd  in  the  neighbouring  '.illageof  Bethlem,  describes 
the  vices  of  Jerusalein  from  his  personal  experience. 

(4)  Gregor.  Nyssen,  apnd  Wesselinj;,  p.  559.  The  whole  epistle,  which  condemns  either 
the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pili^i image,  is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines  ;  while  it  is  dear 
and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

(5)  He  renounced  his  orthodox  oniination,  otliciatcd  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re-ordaiiied  by 
the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  chansjed  with  the  times,  and  prudently  con- 
fcrmed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles  torn,  viii.),  who  treats  his  meiriorywith 
tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in 
decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  (6)  Imperii  tui  iiiemoriam  nia^ii'tudiue  operiim  gcsticns  propagare.  Artiminn.  xxiil.  I. 
'I  he  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famoua  even  among  the  Gentiles.  They  had  many  temples 
in  each  city  (at  Sicheiu  fne,  at  Gaza,  eig:ht,  at  Home,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  but  the 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centered  in  one  spot. 

(7)  The  secret  inteulioiis  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  learned 
Kud  dogmatic  Warburtou  ;  who,  with  the  authority  cf  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  the  Supreme  Heing.  The  discourse  entitled  JulUin  (2d  edition,  I.imdon  1751),  is 
rittoiigly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  arc  im|)nled  to  the  Warbnrtonian  school. 

(fi)  1  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spciiccr,  I.e  Clerc,  \\arburton,  &c.  who 
have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood,  of  some  superstitious  divines.  Se« 
Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

(9)  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  rospectl'ully  Hyk'S  him  ^€70?  Seor,  and  mentions  him  cl»o- 
where  (epist.  Ixiii.)  with  still  higher  r>'verei!ce.    He  doubly  coiidemiip  ihe  Christians:  for 
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E elite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might  be  excited 
y  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication, 
twenty-two  tliousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep.(l)  These  considerations  might  influence  his  designs;  but  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  advantage,  would  not  suffer  the 
impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without  delay,  on  the  commanding 
eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor 
of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary;  to 
establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would  detect  the 
arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian  rivals ;  and  to  invite  a 
numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  pre- 
pared to  second,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measuresof  the 
pagan  government.  Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names 
of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible)  the  first  place  was 
assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius.(?) 
The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  justice,  aiid  manly 
fortitude  ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abilities  in  the  civil  administratioii 
of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and 
softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  wliom  Julian' com- 
municated, without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  liis  most 
serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in  its 
pristine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius 
requii-ed  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of  Pales- 
tine. At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the  Jews,  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of  theii-  fathers ; 
and  their  insolent  triumph  ;darmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in 
every  age,  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
])ropitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  tlie  v.'omen  their 
delicacy  ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of 
the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple. 
Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  eveiy  hand  claimed  a 
share  in  the  pious  labour ;  and  the  commands  of  a  gi-eat  monarch  were 
executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people.  (3) 

Yet,  on  this  oqcasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthusiasm  were 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  is  now 
covered  by  a  Maliometan  mosque, (4)  still  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence  and 
death  of  the  empei-or,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Christian  x'eign,  might 
explain  the  inteiTuption  of  i.n  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only 
in  the  last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.(5)  But  tlie  Christians  en- 
tertained a  natural  and  pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  memorable  con- 
test, the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal  miracle. 
An  eartliquake,  a  whirl-wind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  which  overturned 
and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  tlie  temple,  are  attested,  with 


believing,  and  for  renomiciiig,  llie  relinidii  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  wa5  a  ti'ue,  but  not  the 
oiili/,  God.     A  pud  Cvril.  1.  ix.  p.  505,  506. 

(1)  1  Kings  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  3.  Joseph.  Antiqiiitat.  Judiac.  1.  viii.  c.  l  I.jI. 
edit.  Havercan-.p  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many  hec.itombs  micilit  be  inconveiiimt, 
I.i^hifoot,  the  Christian  rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enuiiyh 
lo  snspttt  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers. 

r2J  Jnlian,  epist.  .N.\ix,  xxx.  La  Bletcrie  has  neglected  to  translate  the  second  of  thtw 
epistles. 

(3)  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jev.s  in  i;regory  Nazianzeii  (Orat  iv.  p.  lU.^  and 
Theodoret  (I    iii.  c   20.). 

(4)  Biiiil  by  Omar,  the  second  Klialif,  who  died  .4  D.  644.  This  great  mosipie  covers  the. 
whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  aiid  constitutes  idniosi  a  squure  of  Tf^O  toises, 
or  one  Roman  mile  iu  circumference.    See  d'  Inville  Jmisalem,  p.  45. 

(5)  Animi  iuiis  rccoids  ibr  consul;-  of  the  year .563,  bef  re  he  proceeds  to  mention  the  t/iiiugfitj 
•  f.luliiin.  lempium  ....  instaurarc  simipiihus  to^/7aiu/ innnodicis.  W'arbiuton  has  a  secri-t 
wish  fn  anticipate  the  design ;  but  he  must  have  understood,  from  former  examples,  that  liit 
oxccuiion  of  sue  h  a  work  would  have  been  df  nii.ndcd  many  jcirs. 
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some  variations,  by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence. (l)  This 
public  event  is  described  by  Ambrose,(2)  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadver- 
sion of  the  Jews  ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,(3)  who  might  appeal  to 
the  memoiy  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch  ;  and  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,(4)  who  published  his  account  of  the  miracle  before 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  these  writers  has  boldly 
declared,  that  this  prseternatural  event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ; 
and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.(5)  The  philosopliic 
soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his 
master,  has  recorded,  in  his  judicious  aud  candid  history  of  his  own 
times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  "  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor 
"  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the  execution  of 
"  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with 
"  freqiient  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to 
"  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  the  vic- 
"  torious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely 
"  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was 
"  abandoned."  Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 
astonish  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require  the 
original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators.  At  this  im- 
portant crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  tlie  ap- 
f)earance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  la-odigy.  Tliis  glorious  de- 
iverance  would  be  speedily  improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of 
theological  disputes,  might  adorn  "his  work  with  the  specious  and  splendid 
niiracle.(6) 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected  with  the 
niin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguishing,  whether  this  uni- 
versal toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice,  or  his  clemency.  He  af- 
fected to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  mistaken  in  the  most 
important  object  of  their  lives  ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt, 
his  contempt  was  embittered  by  hatred  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian 
were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly 
Mound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he  was 
sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer,  he 
countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  tlie  ui^e  of  tlie  less  hono\irable  ap- 
pellation of  Galil^ans.(7)     He  declared,   that,  by  the  folly  of  the 

(1)  The  siibsefiiient  witnesses,  Socrates,  Snzoitien,  1  lieoiiorct,  rliilostorgins,  &c.  add  coulm- 
diclioiis,  rnllicr  lliaii  authority.  Compare  the  ohjectioiis  of  hasiiiige  (Hist,  dcs  Jiiifs,  torn.  viii. 
|).  157—168)  with  Warburton's  answers  (.luliaii,  p.  174-2,')S  )  I  he  bishop  has  iiigeiiioiisly  ex- 
plained the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  garments  of  the  spectators  by  a  similiir 
iiislaiice,  and  the  natural  eftects  of  lightning. 

(2)  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  'J46.  edit.  Rencdlctin.  He  coi7iposcd  this  fanntic  epistle 
(A.  D.  388.)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  coiidtnined  by  the  civil  magistrate  lor  bnrnmg  a 
synasoyuc. 

(3)  Chrysostom,  torn,  i  p.  .580.  au vers  Jndwos  et  Gentes,  toni.  ii.  p.  574.  i\c  Sto.  KabyU. 
edit.  Monlfanroii.  I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural  snppotitioii ;  lint  the  learned 
I'.enedictiiif,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these  seimons  in  the  )e.ir  583,  is  conttdent  Ihey 
were  never  prononnced  from  the  pulpit 

(1)   Greg.  Nazianzeu,  Orat.   iv.    p    llO-ll.J       Tu  5c  Hi/irtpi/JoijTOi/ iracr.  5au/ja.  Kat  aSe  Toic 

(5)  Aininian.  xxiii  1.  Cnni  itaqiie  rci  fortiier  injlaret  Alypins,  jurarettine  piovmcise  rec- 
tnr,  metiiendi  globi  llammainm  piope  Iniulumenla  culnis  assultihiis  ernnipentes  fecertlocnm 
cxusti«  aliqiu)tics  opeianiibus  iiiaccessnm :  hocqnc  m  do  eleinento  dcstinatins  repellenle, 
cessavit  intepuim.  \V,.rhiul,in  labours  (p.  60  30  )  to  extoit  a  confe.^sion  of  the  mirac  e  Horn 
the  months  of  .Inlian  ami  l.ihaniMS,  and  to  employ  the  evidence  of  :.  rabi  i,  who  lived  m  the 
litteenth  century.     Snch  witnesses  can  only  be  received  by  a  very  fnvonralile  iiidge. 

(fl)  Dr.  I.ardner,  peihaps  alone  of  the  Christian  ciitics,  presiinirs  to  doubt  II. e  troth  of  iliif 
famous  miracle  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Tesiimoiiies.  Vul.  iv  p.  47-71.).  The  liilencc  ot  .leiom 
would  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  same  story,  which  was  cclelmilcd  at  a  distance,  niii;hi  be 
ile.ipiscd  on  the  !pi)t. 

(7)  Greu.  Naz.  Oral.  iii.  p.  iil.     And  IhJs  law  was  cnnfiimcd  hy  the  mvaiidble   piacLicc  ot 
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GalilfeanS;,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contempt  iltle  to  men, 
and  odious  to  .the  gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
destruction  ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict,  that  a  frantic  patient 
might  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence.(l)  An  ungenerous  dis- 
tinction was  admitted  into  "the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  their  religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his 
subjects  deserved  his  favour  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  enti- 
tled only  to  the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an 
obedient  people.(2)  According  to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  oppression,  the  emperor  transferred,  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  re- 
ligion, the  management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  i)ublic  re- 
venue, which  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Constan- 
tine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and  immuni- 
ties, which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  labour,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary  donations  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  rigour  of  the  laws;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
sect  were  confounded  with  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the 
people.  Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards  iniitated 
by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which 
policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal 
order,  mttst  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  pi'ofess  the  religion  of  the 
state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice 
and  passion  ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian,  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  which 
rendered  them  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. (3) 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  gi-ammar  and  rhetoric.(4) 
The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  this  partial  and  oppres- 
sive measure,  might  command,  during  his  life-time,  the  silence  of  slaves 
and  the  applause  of  flatterers.  Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
a  word  which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks:  he  contemptuously  observes,  that  the  men  who 
exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  science  ;  and  he  vainly  contends,  that  if  they  refuse  to 
adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of  the 
Galil8eans.(5)  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  education  of 
tlie  youth  was  entrusted  to  masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  who  were 
elected  by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  many  lucrative  and  honourable  privileges.  The  edict  of 
Julian  appears  to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the 
liberal  arts;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  approbation 
of  the  candidates,  was  authorised  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish, 
the  religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Christians. (6)    As 

Julian  himself.  Warburtoii  lias  justly  observed  (p  35.),  that  flie  Platonists  believed  in  the 
m.vsterioiis  viitiie  of  words  ;  and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  miglit  proceed  from 
superstition,  as  well  as  from  coiilenipt. 

(1)  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  2S8.  He  derides  the  nof/ta  raXAaiwK  (Epist.  vii  ),  and  so  far 
lo^es  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to  wish  epist.  (xlii.)  uKovTas  ladSui. 

(2)  Oi'  '.ap  f^o^dtfjitt  Knp.i^efiev  >j  (\eiupeiv 
Ai'i^/jcif,  oi  KG  9eoi(Tiv  a-Trex^i^vT'  a6avaT0ta-w. 

These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  snd  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  liijot  CVpht. 
xli\  ),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  .tolus,  when  he  refuses  to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh"  supply  of 
winds  (Odyss.  x.  75).  Libanius  (Orat  Parent,  c.  lix.  p.  286)  attempts  to  justify  ll.is  partial 
behaviour,  by  an  apology,  in  which  persecution  peeps  through  the  mask  of  candour. 

(3)  These  laws  which  atfected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of  Julian  himself 
fEpist,  lii),  in  the  vague  aeclamalious  of  Gregory  (Orat  iii.  p.  86,  87.),  and  in  the  poaiiive 
arr.ertious  of  Sozomen  (I.  v.  t.  5.). 

(•»)  Inclcmeiis  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silentio      Ammiau.  x\ii.  10.  x\v.  5. 

(5.)  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  estant  among  the  epistles  of  .lulian  (xlii.),  may  he  com- 
pared with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory  (Orat  iii  p  96.).  I  illcii:oiit  (Mem.  licrics.  torn, 
vii.  p.  1291—1294.)  has  collected  the  seeming  diifcrences  of  ancients  aud  moderns.  They 
luav  be  easily  reconciled.  The  ChrisSians  were  liircctLii  f  rnirt  lo  tciich,  they  were  j«f;'i»pt7/v 
forbid  to  learn  ;  since  they  would  not  frequent  the  schools  of  the  I'ag.ois. 

ft))  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tii.  iii.  dc  meditisct  piolcssoiibus,  hs  5  (piiblisliid  Iliel7ih  rf 
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soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more  ohstinate(l)  teachers  had  established 
the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the  rising 
generation  to  resort  witli  freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confi- 
dence, that  their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of  lite- 
rature and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  sliould 
be  deterred  by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  frem 
accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  tliey  must,  at  the  same 
time,  relinquish  tlie  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  Julian  had  reason 
to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  church  would  relapse 
into  its  primeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians,  who  possessed  au 
adequate  share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  genei-ation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  de- 
fending the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various 
follies  of  Polytheism. (2) 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Julian  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  power; 
but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit, 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general  policy,  rather  than  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  any  positive  law.(3)  Superior  merit  might 
deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraordinarj^  exceptions ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed  from  their  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes  of 
future  candidates  were  extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a 
prince,  who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justice,  or  of  war :  and  who  stu- 
diously guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry. 
The  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  to  the  Pagans,  who  professed 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  the  choice  of 
the  emperor  was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the  favou- 
rites whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  gods^  did  not  al- 
ways obtain  the  approbation  of  mankind.(4)  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  tlieir  enemies,  the  Christians  had  much  to  sufi'er,  and  more  to 
apprehend.  The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care 
of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  re- 
strained the  philosopliic  monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of  justice  and 
toleration,  which  he  himself  had  so  recently  established.  But  the  pro- 
vincial ministers  of  his  authority  were  placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  sta- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  they  consulted  tlie  wishes, 
rather  tlian  the  commands,  of  their  sovei-eign  ;  and  ventured  to  exer- 
cise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor, 
who  dissembled,  as  long  as  possible,  his  knowledge  of  the  injustice  that 
was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real  sense  of  the  conduct  of 
his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  substantial  rewards.(3) 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression,  with  which  they  were 
armed,  was  tlie  lav/  that  obliged  the  Christiana  to  make  full  and  ample 

Jiiiic,  receivid,  v.l  Spolcio  in  Italy,  tlie  29tli  of  July,  .4.  D.  3Co.)  with  Godefioy's  Uluslr.itioiip, 
loin.  V.  p.  31. 

(1)  Orosius  celelirites  tUeir  disinterested  resuliition,  Siciit  a  iiiajorihiis  iio.stria  compeitimi 

liabeiniis,  oiuncs  iihiqutr  pro|)emi)clniii offlciiiiii  qiiiiiii  liilem  desereie  in;iluciimt,  vii.  30. 

I'mvercsius,  a  cliiisli;m  sophist,  leiiised  to  accept  tlie  partial  tiivour  of  tlie  emperor.  Hie- 
iKiivm    in  <;lii(.ii.  p.  1S5    lidit.  Scaliscr.     ICiiiraiiiiis  iu  i'lcwresio,  p.  126. 

("-)  1  liey  had  reioiirse  to  the  evpfdieut  of  rmiipci.slii^  book.'^  for  their  own  schools.  Within 
a  few  iiioiiliis  .Apolliuaris  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of  Homer  (a  sacred  liistoiy  in 
xxiv.  jjookb),  I'iiidar,  I  iiripides,  and  Meiiauder ;  and  Sozomen  is  sati>lied,  that  Ibcy  cii'.ial- 
Icd.or  excelled,  the  miirinals. 

(3)  It  ivas  tlie  iiisiriiciton  of  Julian  to  liis  magistrates  (Rpist.  vii.)  T-poTifiuaBai  fxtv  toi 
Tof  tJtoue/Jtu  Kc«  TTi-i'v  ()>t;fii  fcii..  tjozoiiien  (1  V.  c  18.)  and  Socrates  (1.  iii  c.  15  )  must  bf 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  (Oral.  i'i.  p.  y.i.),  not  less  prone  to  exaggeration,  but 
more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  lii»  contemporary  readers. 

C4)  S-.J0UI  (Jcuii/  Kcii  iioat  Kui  fitt  ^<5«?.     l.ibaiiiiis,  Oiat.  Parent   c.  8S    p.  314. 

(5)  (ilea:.  Naz.  Oiat  iii.  p.  7t.  91,  92.  Socrates,  1.  iii  c.  14.  Tlieodoret,  1  ili.  e  6. 
Some  rirawhacK  ma\  Iiowcvcr  be  ajlowctl  for  the  violence  of  their  zeal,  not  less  partial  than 
tbc  zt»l  of  Julian. 
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eatisfaction  for  the  temples  wliich  they  had  destroyed  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church  had  not  always  ex- 
pected the  sanction  of  the  public  authority ;  and  the  bisliops,  who  were 
secure  of  impunity,  had  often  marched,  at  the  head  of  their  congre- 
gations, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness- The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  encreased  the  patrimony  of 
the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  restored. 
But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the  Chris- 
tians had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edifices  :  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the 
justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  pai-ty,  while  the 
other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence.(l)  After  the 
ground  was  cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures,  which 
had  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments,  which 
had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses,  swelled  into  a  very  large  account 
of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  liad  neither  the  abi- 
lity nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated  demand :  and  the 
impartial  v/isdom  of  a  legislator  would  liave  been  displayed  in  balancing 
the  adverse  claims  and  complaints,  by  an  equital)le  and  temperate  arbi- 
tration. But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  east,  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian  ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates, 
inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate  property,  the 
person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bi- 
shop of  Arethusa,(2)  had  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  his  people  with 
arms  more  effectual  than  those  of  persuasion.(3)  The  magistrates  re- 
quired the  full  value  of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  in- 
tolerant zeal :  but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired 
only  to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  tlie  slightest  com- 
pensation. They  apprehended  tlie  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly  scourged 
aim,  they  tore  his  beard ;  and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was 
suspended  in  a  net,  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings 
of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun. (4)  From  this  lofy  station, 
Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent 
rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands, 
and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians 
celebrated  the  virtue  of  tlieir  pious  confessor  ;  the  Catholics  ambitiously 
claimed  his  alliance  ;(5)  and  tlie  Pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of 
shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such  unavailing 
cruelty.(6)     Julian  spared  h'n  life:    but  if  theLiahop  of  Arethusa  had 

(1)  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libaiiins  (Orat  Parent,  c.  60  p.  286.)  with  tlie 
passionate  exclamaiinns  of  <iregory  (Orat  iii  p  86,  87  j,  wc  may  (ind  it  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  two  orators  are  really  descrihiiis;  the  same  events. 

(2)  Restan  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  Ewes,z Clients),  and 
Ep\[<\ia\nn( Hiimnt/iJ.  was  foiiniled,  or  at  least  named,  Ijy  Seleucus  Nicator.  its  peculiar  era 
dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  6S5 ;  according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Seleucides,  Kniesa  and  Arethusa  vve:c  usurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramus,  whose  posterity, 
the  vassals  of  Home,  were  not  exiinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  .See  d'Anville's  Maps 
and  Geograpliie  Anciennc,  lom.  ii.  p.  134.  Wesseliug.  Iiiiieraria,  p.  1S8.  and  Noris.  I  poch. 
Syro-Macedon    p.  80.  4S1,  482. 

(3)  .Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret  should  suppress  a 
circumsla.ice,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  enhanced  the  religious  merit  of  the  ccnfessor. 

(4)  The  sull'crings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically  painted  (Orat. 
iil    p.  b8,  91.),  are  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  and   reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius. 

au'pdwi  vvv  icrodio;  e^i  Tms-  Ti/uaif,  Kan  ^ui'i;  Tre,  irepi/j«\ijTut  ev9vs.  Epist.  750.  p.  350, 
331.    tdit.  Wolf.  Anistel.  173i5. 

(5)  nepi,iaxi;To?,  tertatim  eusii  sibi-(rhristiani)  viiidicant.  It  is  thus  that  La  Croze  and 
Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  wojd,  whose  true  siguilication  h.id  been  niistaKeii 
hv  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  le  Clerc  (liibliuthcrjue  Antienne  et  Jloderiie,  torn.  iii.  p. 
371  )  Yet  'lillcnunit  is  strangely  puzsled  to  uiiderst md  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1309) 
horr  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake  a  semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

(6)  .Seethe  prol>able  ad\ice  of  Sallust  (Grc2.  Nazianz-n,  Orat.  iii.  SO,  .11.).  I.ibanius  in- 
Krceries  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find  many  Murlcs  ;  yellie  allows,  that  if  Orion 
had  secreted  the  coustcrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to  sutler  the  puuishuieut  of  Marsyas;  to  be 
liayed  alive  (1  pist.  730.  p.  519-331-) 
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snved  tlie  infancy  of  .Tulian,(l)  posterity  will  condemn  tlie  ingratitude, 
instead  of  praising  tlie  clemency  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Pagan  vvorld.(2)  A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  light ;  and  his  colossal  figure(3)  almost  filled  the  capacious 
sanctuary,  which  was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending 
attitude,  witii  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the 
earth  ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms 
the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ; 
and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale 
from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient 
rites  of  Greece  Mere  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream 
of  prophecy,  wliich  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Deljiliic 
oracle,  flowed  from  tlie  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne.(4)  In  the  adja- 
cent fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privilege,(5)  which  had 
been  purchased  from  Elis ;  the  Ohonpic  games  were  celebrated  at  the 
expence  of  the  city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  annually  apidied  to  the  public  pleasures.(G)  The  perpetual  resort 
of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emu- 
lated the  splendoui-,  without  acc[uiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city. 
The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  gi-ove  of 
laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  and  formed  in  tlie  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every 
hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aroma- 
tic odours ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and 
joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the 
object  of  his  desires  ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  ' 
of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and 
the  philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise, 
(7)  whei'e  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly 
dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of  Daphne 
continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  the  nm- 


fl)  Gregory  (Onit.  ili.  p  90.)  is  satisfitil,  that  by  saving  tlie  apostate,  .M.irk  li^iil  dtservcd 
still  nn)re  tliaii  he  liad  siiflVixd. 

(2)  Tlie  grove  and  temple  of  Papline  are  described  by  Straho  (1.  x\i  p.  1089,  ]0;)0.  edit. 
Aiiistel.  1707  ),  Libaniiis  {Nitiiia,  p.  18.5— 1.S8  Aiuiocbic  Oral  \\.  p  oSO,  581  ),  am!  Sozo- 
men  (I  v.  c  19.)  Wesscling  (llinerar.  p  3bl.),  and  Casaubuii  (ad  Hist.  Angiist.  p.  61)  il- 
lustrale  tills  curious  subject. 

C?)  Siinidacrum  in  coOlympiaci  Jovis  iniitanieiiti  reqnipaians  niagnimdineiii.  Animiaii. 
xxil.  13.  riie  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  hiab,  and  bis  bnik  was  conseqnently  cqnal  to 
ibat  of  a  thousand  men.  See  a  curious  Manoire  of  the  Abbi;  Gedoyii  (Acadeniie  des  liisciip. 
tion.?,  toni.  ix.  p.  198  ). 

(•1)  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  liis  future  furtiinss  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  theCastalian  stream; 
n  (tick,  which,  according  to  the  physician  Vanriale  (de  Oracniis.  p.  281,  282  ),  liii'^hl  be 
easily  performed  In  chemical  pivpaiatioris.  The  emperor  stopped  tie  soilrce  of  sucli  d.n- 
geroiis  knowledge;  which  was  again  opened  by  the  devout  curiosity  of  Julian. 

(5)  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  4'1,  in  the  year  92  of  tl:e  era  of  Antioch  fXoris  F.poch.  .Syro- 
Maced  p.  139-174  )  for  the  term  of  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the  Olym|)lc  games  of  Aiitiocb 
wi'ie  not  le^uliirly  tclebiati'd  ti  I  llie  rei!«ii  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in  the  I'hro 
nicle  of  John  .Malala  {l<m\.  i.  p.  290.  520  572—581.),  a  uiiter  whose  uieiit  and  auiiioiity  i;re 
conliiied  within  the  limits  of  bis  native  city. 

(fi)  rifieen  talents  of  cold,  be(|neatbed  by  SosiUiiis,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Autfiistiis. 
The  theatiical  meiilsof  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the  age  of  (dnslanliiie,  aie  compaicd  in  iho 
Expositio  loti.is  Muiidi,  p.fj    (Hudson   (jeoqrapb.  Minor,  toin    ill). 

(7)  Awill'i  Cassio  Syriacos  kvioncs  dedi  luxiiri.~i  ditlhrcntes  el  l)n]<liii'uts  \\\o\\\m%.  These 
are  the  word-,  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anloninus  in  an  orisiual  letter  pieserved  by  his  l;io- 
^rai'ber  in  Hut.  Aujiust  p.  41.  Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  wai  se-.'.a 
at  Daphne. 
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nificence  of  succeeding  emperors  ;  and  every  generation  added  new  or- 
naments to  the  splendour  of  the  temple.(l) 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened  to  adore  the 
Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eager- 
ness and  impatience.  His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the  grateful 
pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  incense  ;  a  long  procession  of 
youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence; 
and  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the  zeal  of 
Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a 
wealthy  city,  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he 
found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the  expence  of  a  priest,  the  pale 
and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decaj'ed  temple  (2).  The  altar  was  de- 
serted, the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was 
profaned  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.  After 
Babylas  (3)  (a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution 
of  Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order 
of  the  CsBsar  Gallus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of 
Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  remains ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of 
lying  at  the  feet  of  their  bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with 
their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  revolution 
seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas 
was  demolished  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering  edifice 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and 
most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from  the 
odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  Christians,  who  had  so  effec- 
tually suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm  (4).  The  scene  of 
infection  was  purified,  according  to  the  forms  of  ancient  rituals ;  the 
bodies  were  decently  removed  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were 
permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habi- 
tation within  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which  might 
have  assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government,  was  neglected  on 
this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car,  that  trans- 
ported the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  followed,  and  accompanied,  and  re- 
ceived, by  an  innumerable  multitude ;  who  chanted,  with  thundering 
acclamations,  the  Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of  their  con- 
tempt for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumpli; 
and  the  triumph  was  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who 
exerted  his  pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the  night  which 
terminated  this  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daplnie  was  in 
flames;  the  statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edi- 
fice were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians  of 
Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence,  th<at  the  powerful  inter- 
cession of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against  the 
devoted  roof :  but  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  believing 
either  a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evi- 
dence, but  with  some  colour  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne 

(1)  Aliqnantiim  agronim  Dapliriensibiis  dtdit  (Ponipey),  quo  liiciis  ibi  spatiosior  fieret, 
(lelect^tus  aiiia;i)itate  luci  el  aquaruii)  abiiliOautii.  Eutropius,  vi.  14.  Sextiis  Rdfiis,  de  Pro- 
vinciis,  c.  16. 

(2>  Julian  (Misopngon,  p.  361,  362)  discovers  liis  own  character  witli  that  Jia'i vet e,  lliat 
uiicoiiscioHs  simplicity,  winch  ahvays  constitutes  genuine  humour. 

(3)  Babylas  is  named  by  Ensehins  in  tlie  sucuession  of  tlie  bishops  of  Antioch  (Hist.  Fa- 
des. I.  vi.  c.  29.  59.).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  ftlie  first  fabulous,  the  second  histo- 
rical) is  diffusely  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  (torn,  ii  p.  S3C— 579.  edit.  Montfancon.).  Tille- 
mont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  part  ii   p.  287—302.  459—465.)  becomes  alnmsta  sceptic. 

(4)  Ecclesiastical  critics,  parlicularly  tiMse  who  love  relics,  exult  in  the  confession  of  Ju- 
lian (Misopogon,  p.  36!.)  and  I  ibanins  (Nasnia,  p  1S5.),  tint  Apollo  was  disturbed  by  the 
vicinity  ol  i;//e  dead  man.  Yet  Aininiauus  (xxii.  12.)  clears  and  purities  the  whole  ground, 
afcording  to  Uie  lites  which  the  Athenians  formerly  practised  in  the  isle  of  Uelos. 
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to  the  revenge  of  the  Galila>ans.(l)  Their  offence,  had  itheensuffi- 
cientl}'  proved,  mii;ht  have  justiried  the  retaliation,  wliidi  was  im- 
mediately executed  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors,  and 
confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.  To  discover  the 
criminals  who  were  guilty  of  tlie  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the 
riches  of  the  church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured  ;  (2)  and  a 
presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Count  of  the  East.  But  this  hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor; 
who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal 
of  his  ministers  would  tarnish  liis  reign  with  the  disgrace  of  persecu- 
tion.(3) 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked  by  the  frown 
of  their  sovereign  ;  but  when  tlie  father  of  his  country  declares  himself 
the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot  easily  be 
restrained,  nor  consistently  punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composition, 
applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose 
j)ious  inhabitants  had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of 
the  Galilseans  ;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had  revenged  the  in- 
juries of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than  he  sliould  have  recom- 
mended.(4.)  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confession  may  appear  to 
confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Asca- 
lon,  Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  Pagans  abused,  without  prudence,  or 
remorse,  the  moment  of  their  prosperity.  That  the  unhappy  objects 
of  their  cruelty  were  released  from  torture  only  by  death;  that  as  their 
mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced 
(such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks,  and  the  distaffs  of 
enraged  women ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests  and  vir- 
gins, after  they  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed 
with  barley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of  the 
city.(5)  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible 
and  odious  picture  of  human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria 
attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  the  rank  of 
the  victims,  and  the  splendour  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George,(6)  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  surnamed  the  Cap- 
padocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  shop.  From 
this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by  the  talents  of  a  para- 
site ;  and  tlie  patrons,  whom  he  assiduously  flattered,  procured  for  their 
worthless  dependent  a  lucrative  commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the 
army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean  :  he  rendered  it  infa- 
mous. He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion ;  hut  his  malversations  were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in 
which  he  appeai-s  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  honour, 

(1)  Julian  (in  Misopojon,  p.  361.)  rather  insinuates,  tliati  affirms,  their  guilt.  Atniniaiiiis 
(\xii.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  as  Icvissimus  rumor,  and  relates  the  story  with  extraor- 
dinary candour. 

(2)  Quo  lain  atroci  casft  repento  consnmpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatoris  ira  provexit,  ut  qua»- 
stiones  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores  (yet  Julian  blames  the  leuiiy  of  the  magistrates  of  An- 
tioch), et  majorem  ecclesiaiii  Antiochia;  claudi.  This  iuterdiction  was  performed  with 
some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation  :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  the  principal 
actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  superstitions  coiDplacency  by  the  Abbe  de  la  lile. 
terie.     Vie  de  Julien,  p.  362—369. 

(3)  Resides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected,  we  may  al- 
lege the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  .Siucera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591.  Tiie  complaint  of 
Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air. 

(4)  Julian.  Misopocon,  p.  361. 

(5)  See  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii  p.  87.).  Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  9.)  may  be  considered  as 
an  original,  though  not  iniparii-il,  witness.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had  conversed 
with  the  confessnr  Zeno,  who,  as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  an  hun<lred  (1.  vii.  c. 
28).  Philostorgius  (I.  vii  c.  •!.  with  Oodcfroy's  Dissertations,  p.  284.)  adds  some  tragic 
circumstances,  of  Christians,  who  were  liferally  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

(6)  I  he  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by  Amniianns  (xxii.  11.).  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi  p.  3S2.  3;vJ  389,  .190.),  and  Epiphanius  (Haires.  Ixxvi.).  Th« 
invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  Ihey  were  connrined  by  the 
leslinioiiy  of  the  cool  and  inipaitial  iiilidel. 
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he  embraced,  with  zeal  or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Ariani^m. 
From  the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning  he  collected  a  valiuible 
library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  (l)  ;  and  the 
choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
throne  of  Athanasius.  The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was  that 
of  a  Barbarian  conqueror  ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was  poUuted 
by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were 
abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  exercise 
the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he  oppressed  with  an  impartial  hand  the 
various  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate  of  Egypt 
assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty  station  ;  but  he  still  be- 
trayed tlie  vices  of  his  base  and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of 
Alexandria  were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost  universal,  mo- 
nopoly, which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c.:  and  the 
spiritual  father  of  a  gi-eat  people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and 
pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could  never  forget, 
nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  suggested,  on  aU  the  houses  of  the  city, 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed  to  his 
successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  the  perpetual  propei-ty  of  the 
soil.  Tlie  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice;  and  the  rich  temples  of 
Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  insulted  by  tlie  haughty  prelate, 
who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these 
"  sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand?"  Under  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
he  was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The 
messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  an- 
nounced the  downfal  of  the  archbishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  ob- 
sequious ministers,  count  Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  master  of  the 
mint,  were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the  prison  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of 
a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forais  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel 
insults  ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  the 
inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party(2)  was  esteemed  a  shining  example 
of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared 
their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  future  honours  of  these  martyrs,  who  had  been  punished, 
like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.(3)  The  fears 
of  the  Pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions  inefiectual.  The  meri- 
torious death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The 
rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming 
conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  church. (4)  The  odious  stranger,  disguising  every  cir- 
cumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint, 

(1)  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent  orders  n  preserve  the 
library  for  hij  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  mght  he  suspected  of  secretin!:  any 
books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection,  fiom  whence  he  had  burrowed  and  transcribed 
several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappadocia.  He  could  wish  indeed  that 
the  works  of  the  Galilieaiis  might  perish;  but  he  requiies  an  exact  accouut  even  of  those 
theological  voluines,  lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  their  loss 
Julian.  Epist.  ix.  xxxvi. 

(2)  Philostorgius,  with  cautions  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  xai  ra  A9avaa-ia  ■yvo/itju  9pa- 
Tijyrjaai  Ttj<!  Trpafeuic,  1.  vii.  c.  2.  Godefroy,  p.  267. 

(3)  Cineres  projerit  in  mare,  id  metuensiit  ciamabat,  ne,  collectis  suprcmis,  aides  illis  ex. 
Rlnierent ;  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviart-  a  reli<;ione  compulsi,  pertulere  cruciabiles  pa'iias,  adusquc 
gloriosam  mortem  intcmerati  fide  prngressi,  et  nunc  Martyres  appellantur.  Animian.  xxii.  11. 
Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  that  George  was  not  a  martyr. 

(4)  Some  Donatists  (Optatns  Milev.  p.  60.303.  edit.  Diipin  ;  and  Tilleinont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
toMi  vi.  p  713.  in4to)  and  Pri^cillianists  (Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  .517,  in  4tu) 
have  in  UK.- manner  usurped  the  honors  of  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs. 
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find  a  Christian  hero;(l)  and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has 
been  transformed{2)  into  the  renowned  St.  George  of  England,  the 
pati  on  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.(3) 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumult  of 
Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa,  that  the  proud  and 
wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weakness  of  thesValen- 
tinians;  and  committed  such  disorders,  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state.  Without  expecting  the  slow 
forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated  prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edessa,(4)  by  whicli  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of 
the  church  :  the  money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers  ;  the  lands 
were  added  to  the  domain  ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggravated 
by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  shew  myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the 
"  true  friend  of  the  Galilseans.  Their  udmirahle  law  has  promised  the 
■"  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they  will  advajice  with  more  di- 
"  ligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation,  Vhen  they  are  relieved 
"  by  my  assistance  from  the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care," 
pursued  the  monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  take  care  how  you  pro- 
"  voke  my  patience  and  humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will 
"  revenge  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people  ;  and  you  will 
"  have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fire  and 
"  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a  more 
bloody  and  dangerous  nature :  but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a  very 
lively  proof  of  the  partial  spirit  of  his  administration.  Hi?  reproaches 
to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expressions  of  esteem 
and  tenderness ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should 
have  departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  attested 
their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  censures  the  offence  which  they 
had  committed  against  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  but  he  reca- 
pitulates, with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations  which 
they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cap- 
padocia. Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people :  yet,  in  consideration 
of  their  foimder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis  their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants 
a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  citj',  for  which  he  again  feels 
tlie  affection  of  a  brother.(5) 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athanasius,  amidst  the 
public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  from  whence  his  un- 
worthy competitor  had  been  precipitated  :  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  tempered  with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  tend- 
ed not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people,  ifis  pas- 
toral labours  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The 
state  of  the  Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capacious 
mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled 
liim  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical  Dic- 
tator.(6)     Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  majority  of  the 

(1)  The  faints  of  Cappadocia,  Rasil  and  the  (iregories,  vieve  ignorant  of  their  boly  coiii- 
piinion.  I'lipc  Gelailiii  (A.  U.  494.),  tlir  first  tatliolic  mIio  acknowlnlges  St.  Georse,  plai:<  » 
liim  anion?  tl:e  martyrs.  "  qui  Ueo  niaijis  qnani  honiiniliiis  noti  sunt."  He  rejects  liia  Act.i 
as  the  conipovjijiiij  of  iirrclics.  Some,  perhaps  nut  the  oldest,  of  llie  spurious  Acts,  a:e  stii) 
extant  ;  anil,  tiimugh  a  cloiiil  of  tlction,  we  may  >et  distinjuish  tlie  comhat  whicli  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia  sustained,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alauiulra,  against  the  mnaUia/t 
Athanasius. 

('•!)  This  tiansformatioii  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  extremely  probable.  See 
the  l.ongueriiana,  torn,  i    p    194, 

(3J  A  curious  liivtnry  of  the  worship  of  St  Georgn,  frotii  the  sixth  century  (when  he  was 
already  revered  in  l'a:c>tine,  in  Armenia,  at  Ko;re,  and  at  Treves  in  <iaul),  mislit  he  extracted 
fiom  Hr.  Hcylin  (History  of  St.  George,  2d  eriiiiiui,  London  1633,  in  4to.,  p.  429.),  and  thfi 
lUillandists  (Act.  .sS.  Mens.  April  toni  iii  p.  100— lt>5.).  His  fame  and  popularity  in  l-.n 
rops,  and  especially  in  linglaud,  proceeded  from  ilio  crusades. 

(4)  Julian.  Kplat.  xliii. 

(."i)  Julian,  fpisl.  x.     He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuajc  his  anger.     Aniinian.  v-ii.  11. 

If)    .Sec  Aihaiias.  r,d  lindn   toiii.  ii    p.  40    11   ;  and  (.le-^.  \azian/en,  (.iral.  in    p.  39.i,  .WS, 
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bishops  of  the  west  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly,  subscribed,  the  Con- 
fession of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed'^  but  they  dreaded  the 
unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox  brethren ;  and  if  their  pride  waa 
stronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  penance,  which  must 
degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  domestic  differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction  of  the 
divine  persons,  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among  the  Catholic  doc- 
tors ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical  controversy  seemed  to 
threaten  a  public  and  lasting  division  01  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod^  to  which  the  name  and  presence  of 
Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  the  bishops,  who 
had  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  on  the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed ; 
without  any  formal  acknowledgement  of  their  past  fault,  or  any  minute 
definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of 
Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits,(l)  the  fear  of  the  common 
enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Christians.(2) 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  improved  the 
season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile  edicts  of 
the  emperor  (3)  Julian,  v,hc  despised  the  Christians,  honoured  Atha- 
nasius with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  in- 
troduced an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant,  at  least  to  the  spirit  of 
his  former  declarations.  He  maintained,  that  the  Galilaens,  whom  he 
had  recalled  fi'om  exile,  were  not  restored,  by  that  general  indulgence, 
to  the  possession  of  their  respective  churches :  and  he  expressed  his 
astonishment,  that  a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by 
the  judgment  of  the  emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria, 
without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for 
the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  the  city  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice  v/ould  be  highly 
agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  people 
soon  convinced  him,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians  were  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of  their 
sentiments,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  recal  his  decree,  provoked 
him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  Tha 
zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexorable :  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a 
daring  and  popular  leader ;  and  the  language  of  his  resentment  discovers 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athana- 
sius. The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution 
or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egj'pt,  who  was  at  length  awaken- 
ed from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect," 
says  Julian,  "  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  is  your 
"  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy 
"  of  the  gods.     My  intentions  have  been  long  since  communicated  to 

w'bo  justly  states  llie  temperate  zeal  of  tlie   primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  than  hia 
prayers,  his  f.ibts,  his  peiaeciitions,  &c. 

(1)  1  have  iKit  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  olistiiiacy  of  Lucifer  of  Casliari.  See  his  adven- 
tures in  I  il  emoiit  (Mem  Iccles.  lo  ii.  vii  p  000—926  );  and  ol)serve  liow  tlie  colour  of  the 
narrative  iiisensililv  chaiisjes,  as  the  confessor  Ijecomes  a  schismatic. 

(2)  Asseusiis  est  hiiic  seuteiilijB  Occideiis,  et,  per  tain  iiecessarium  concilium,  Satanas  fau- 
cibiis  mundus  ereptus  The  lively  and  artful  [)i;.log!ie  of  .lerom  against  the  Lucifeiians  (toiu. 
ii.  p.  135 — 155.)  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

(.■5)  Tillemout,  who  supposes  that  George  v;as  massacitd  in  August,  crouds  the  actiotis  of 
Atliaiiasiiis  into  a  narrow  space  (Mem.  Eccles.  toni.  viii.  p.  360  ).  An  original  fragment,  pub- 
lished by  ti;e  marquis  Mallei  from  the  old  Chapterlibiary  of  Verona  (Dsservazioni  Letter- 
arte,  torn.  iii.  p  60—9'.'  )  alfords  nsaiiy  important  dalco,  which  are  autheniicaud  liy  the  coiil- 
putation  of  Rs^ptiau  months. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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"  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  tliat  unless^  on  tlie  calends  of  De- 
"  cember,  Athanasius  lias  departed  from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt, 
"  the  officers  of  your  government  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds 
"  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still 
"  slower  to  forgive."  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  tlie  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  contempt  that  is  shewn 
"  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
"  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  1  should  hear,  with  more  pleasure, 
"  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  all  Egjqit.  The  abominable 
"  wretch  !  Under  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the 
"  highest  rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions."(l)  The  death 
of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly/  commanded  ;  but  the  prefect  of  Egypt 
understood,  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the 
orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently  retired  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  Desert :  eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snares 
of  the  enemy ;  and  lived  to  triumph  over  tlie  ashes  of  a  prince,  who,  in 
words  of  formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the  Mhole  venom 
of  the  Galilsean  school  were  contained  in  the  single  person  of  Athana- 
sius. (2) 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  the  artful  system  by  which 
Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects  without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  re- 
proach, of  persecution.  But  if  the  deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  confessed,  that  the  real  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  in- 
flamed and  magnified  by  human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
meekness  and  resignation  which  had  distingiiished  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rather  than  of  the 
imitation,  of  tlieir  successors.  The  Christians,  who  had  now  possessed 
above  forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire, 
had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,(3)  and  the  habit  of 
believing,  that  the  saints  alone  were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth. 
As  soon  as  the  enmity  of  Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  they  complained 
of  the  most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox  party.(4) 
The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magi- 
strates, were  still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the 
altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  destroyed 
by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt 
for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
justice  ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found, 
that  the  fanatics,  v/ho  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  in- 
cendiaries, were  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom.(5)  The 
Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of  the  hostile  designs  of  their 
sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous  apprehension,  every  circumstance  of 
his  government  might  afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion. 

0)  Tov  fxinpnv,  09  iTo\^i}(Try  EW^/fi^ar,  £'rr*c^»,  ynvaiKa':  twv  e-rn  t]f.iu^if  ftiitrTtaui  fitwKea- 
>)ui.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  woid,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who 
v.'ished  to  find,  or  to  create,  giii't. 

(2)  The  three  Epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with  reg.-ird  to 
Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronoloeical  order,  wvi,  \,  vi.  See  likewise 
Ores;.  Naziaiizeu,  xxi.  p-  395.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  I.').  S' crates,  I.  lii.  c.  14.  Tlieodoret,  1.  iil. 
c.  9.  and  lilleniont,  Mem.  Uccles.  toni.  viii.  p.  361—368,  who  has  nsed  some  materials  j)re- 
pan-d  liy  the  Rnllandists 

(.■?)  See  the  fair  confessi'Hi  of  Gregory  ((Mat.  iii    p.  CI,  CI.). 

(1)  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (de  Scliism.it  Uonatist.  1.  li. 
c.  Ifi,  17.). 

(5)  Gres-  Kazianzen,  Oral.  iii.  p  91.  iv.  p.  133.  He  praisea  the  rioters  of  Caisarca,  toi/t«i» 
fi  rwf  fLi-Hi\o<fuisiv  Kru9ip^xulv  €ti  MvacfUtav,  Scc  Sozonien,!.  v.  4  11.  lilleniont  (Mem. 
Kcclcs.  ton),  vii.  p  649,  650.)  owns,  that  their  behavioiii  was  not.  dans  V  on\n  coiiiiniin  ; 
but  hf:  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  .St.  Pasil  aUvay»  celebrated  the  festival  of  theae 
blessed  martyrs. 
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In  tlie  ordinary  adrninlstration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  w  ho  formed 
f-o  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned ;  but  their 
indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the  cause,  pre- 
gumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims,  and  imputed  the  severity 
of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of  religious  persecution.(l)  These 
present  hardships,  intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as 
a  slight  prelude  of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  considered 
Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended  the  execution  of 
his  revenge,  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the  Persian  war.  They 
expected,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies  of 
Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask  of  dissimulation ;  that  tlie 
amphitheatres  would  stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and 
that  the  Christians,  vvho  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith, 
would  be  dejirived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  society. (2) 
Every  calumny(3)  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the  Apostate, 
was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries  ; 
and  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  respect,  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still 
protested,  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the 
impious  tyi'ant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended 
Heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  resolution,  that  their  sub- 
mission was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weakness  ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  human  virtue,  the  patience,  which  is  founded  on  principle,  may 
be  exhausted  by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  how  far  the 
zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  humanity  : 
but,  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  church,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that,  before  the  emperor  could  have  extinguished 
the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.(^4) 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Residence  of  Julian  at  Antioch — His  successful  Expedition  c.yaiist  ihn 
Persians. — Passafjenf  the  Tigris. — T/ie  Retreat  and  Death  of  Julian — 
Election  of  Jovian. — He  saves  the  Roman  Army  bij  a  disf/raceful 
Treaty. 

The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed  under  the  name  of 
the  CjESars,(5)  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  j/roduc- 
tions  of  ancient  wit. (6)     During  the  freedom  and  equality  of  the  days 

(1)  Julian  djetermiiieil  a  l^w-siiit  asaiiist  the  new  Ciiiistian  city  at  Maiiima,  the  port  of  Gaza  ; 
aud  his  sentence,  thunali  it  uiijljt  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  siicccs 
sors      Suzomeii,!.  v.  c.  5.     Rehind.  Paleslin.  toiii.  ii.  p.  791. 

(2)  firegory  (Orat  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95.  Orat.  iv.  p.  114.)  pretends  to  spc.ik  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Jnlian's  confidents,  wlium  Orosiiis  (vii.  30  )  conld  not  have  seen 

(3j  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91.)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  boys  and  girls  ; 
and  positively  affirms,  that  tfje  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  See  1  heodnret, 
I.  iii  c.  26,  27.  ;  and  the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  .Inlien, 
p.  351,  352.  Yet  contimj.nrary  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more 
especially  in  the  West,  v.hich  ISaronius  so  gieedily  swallows,  and  lillemont  so  faintly  rejects 
CAlem.  Ectles.  torn    vii.  p.  1295—1315.) 

(4)  The  resignation  of  (.regory  is  truly  edifying  (Orat.  iv.  p.  123,  124.).  Yet,  when  an 
officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  h€  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  \w 
had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people  (Orat  xi\.  p.  508  ).  .See  the  reflec- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  as  tney  aie  alleged  hv  Tiljeniont  (Mem.  Eccles   torn.  vii.  p   575  ). 

(5)  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  506—356.  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Jnlian's  works.  The 
French  version  of  the  le;irned  Kzefiel  Siiv.nheim  (Paris,  1683  )  is  coarse,  languid,  and  cor- 
rect: and  his  notes,  proofs,  illnsirations,  iS.c  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  ma.'^s  of 
557  close-pi  inted  qM;iito  paaes.  The  Abbt-  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  241— 593.) 
has  more  happily  expressed  the  spiiit,as  well  as  the  sense,  of  theoriginal,  which  he  illustrates 
with  some  concise  and  curious  notes. 

(6)  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymology,  origin,  rcseiii- 
blaiice,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs,  a  dnunatic  piece,  wiiich  was  acted  after  the 
tragedy;  ann  the  Latin  sntires  (from  Sntin-n),  a  mis'.eUaiieous  composition,  either  in  piose 
or  verse.  Hut  the  L^sars  of  Julian  -.iieof  such  auoiigitial  cast,  that  theciiiic  is  prrplcxod  lu 
which  class  h«  shuuid  asi  rilie  ihcni. 
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of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared  a  feaut  for  tlie  deities  of  OlynipuSj 
who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes, 
who  had  reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order  on  their  thrones  of 
state,  and  the  table  of  the  Caesars  was  spread  below  the  Moon,  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  disgraced  the 
society  of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Ne- 
mesis, into  the  Tartarian  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Caesars  successively 
advanced  to  their  seats  ;  and,"  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the 
blemishes  of  tlieir  respective  characters,  were  maliciously  noticed  by  old 
Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  pliilosopher 
under  tlie  mask  of  a  Bacchanal.(l)  As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the 
voice  of  Mercury  proclaimed  the  wiU  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  cro-svn 
should  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tra- 
jan, and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious  can- 
didates ;  the  effeminate  Constantine(2)  was  not  excluded  from  this 
honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander  was  invited  to  dispute 
the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was 
allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits  ;  but,  in  the  judgment 
of  tlie  gods,  the  modest  silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than 
the  elaborate  orations  of  his  haught)'  rivals.  When  the  judges  of  this 
awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  tlie 
s])rings  of  action  ;  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still 
more  decisive  and  conspicuous.(3)  Alexander  and  Ctesar,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Constantino,  acknOM'ledged  witli  a  blush,  that  fame,  or 
pov.er,  or  pleasure,  had  been  the  important  object  of  their  labours  :  but 
tlie  gods  themsehes  belield,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal, 
who  liad  practised  on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy  ;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imjierfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable  composition  (tlie 
Caesars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author-  A  prince, 
who  delineates  with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors, 
subscribes,  in  every  line,  the  censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 
In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the  useful  and 
l)en9volent  virtues  of  Antoninus  :  but  his  ambitious  spirit  was  inflamed 
by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  lie  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  In  the  season 
of  life,  when  the  j)owers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active 
\igour,  the  emperor,  who  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  success,  of  the  German  war,  resolved  to  signalize  his 
reign  by  some  more  splendid  and  memorable  atchievement.  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  East,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  isle  of  Cey- 
lon,(4-)  liad  respectfully  saluted  the  Roman  purple.(5)  Tlie  nations  of 
t!ie   West  esteemed  and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in 

(1 )  This  mi  \ei\  cliaiacter  of  Sikniis  is  finely  painted  in  tlie  sixth  eclogne  of  Virgil. 

(2)  Every  iiiipiirtial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  tlie  partiality  of  Julian  againtt  liis 
uncle  Coiist.iiitinc,  and  llie  Cliiiaiiiiu  reliijion.  On  tbisotca^ion,  the  interpretersaie  coni- 
t>eik'd ,  by  a  more  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
author. 

(3)  .Inlian  was  secretly  inclined  to  preitra  fjreek  to  a  Rcuiian.  Rut  when  lie  seriously  cini- 
pareil  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  lie  was  seiii^ihle  that  iriankiiid  had  much  greater  obligations 
lo  Sociates  than  to  Alexander  (Oiat.  ad  1  heiiii-liiini,  p   2(;4.). 

(4;  Inde  nalioiiibns  Indicis  ceitatim  cumdonis  optiinates  inittentibus ab  usque  r)i\is  ct 

•Screiuiivis.  Aiiuoiari.  xx.  7.  This  island,  to  which  the  names  of  Tapiobana,  Serendih,  and 
Ceylon,  have  been  successively  applied,  manifis'.s  iiow  iiiiperl'eclly  ibe  seas  and  lands,  to  the 
east  of  cape  Comorin,  were  known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedni-.:n, 
who  farmed  the  customs  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange 
and  midiscovertd  coast;  he  conversed  six  month  with  the  natives;  and  the  kii>§  of  Ceylon, 
v.lMf  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of  Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  (I'liii.  Hist  Nat.  vi.  24  ).  2.  1  he  geoRraphers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have 
majiiined,  alinve  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  world,  which  they  extended  iis  far  as 
the  eqtiator,  and  the  iici'^liBonrhood  of  China. 

(5)  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constaiiliiis.  Amniianus,  who  unwarily  deviates  into 
gross  Hatiery,  nv.'M  Isave  forgotten  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  short  diiraiion  of  the  reign 
of  Ju'i.iii. 
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peace  and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,(l)  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barharians  of  the  Danube  would  be 
restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications,  with  which  lie 
strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  frontiers.  The  successor  of 
Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only  rival  whom  he  deemed  wortliy  of 
liis  arms  ;  and  he  resolved,  by  tlie  final  conquest  of  I'ersia,  to  chastise 
the  haughty  nation,  whicli  had  so  long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty 
of  Rume.(2)  As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that  the 
throne  of  Constantius  was  fiUed  by  a  prince  of  a  veay  different  character, 
}ie  condescended  to  make  some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures, 
towards  a  negociation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished 
by  the  firmness  of  Julian  ;  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  who  added,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  that 
it  was  needless  to  treat  by  ambassadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined 
to  visit  speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor 
urged  the  diligence  of  the  mOitary  preparations.  The  generals  were 
named ;  a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  important  service ;  and 
Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.  His  ardent  desire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was 
checked  by  the  indispensable  duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire ;  Jjy  his  zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  friends ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
salutary  interval  of  winter-quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength 
of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  his  resi- 
dence at  Antioch,  among  a  people  maliciously  disposed  to  deride  the 
haste,  and  to  censure  the  delays  of  their  sovereign.(3) 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that  his  personal  connection  with  the 
capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  the 
prince  and  people,  bemads  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  own  character, 
and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.(4)  The  wamith  of  the  climate  disposed 
the  natives  to  the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  witli  the 
hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure 
the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only 
distinction  of  tlie  citizens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  were  ho- 
noured ;  the  serious  and  manly  virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and 
the  contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age,  announced  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  love  of  spectacles 
was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians  :  the  most  skilful  artists 
were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities  ;(5)  a  considerable  share  of  tlie^ 
revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amusements  ;  and  the  magnificence  oi 
the  games  of  the  theatre  and  cii'cus  was  considered  as  the  happiness, 
and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  mannei-s  of  a  prince  who  dis- 
dained such  glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted 
the  delicacy  of  his  subjects;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals  could  neitlier 

(1)  GdMios  s-.epefiiUaces  et  perfidos  ;  hostes  qiis^rere  se  meliiires  aieliat :  illis  eiiim  sifTiccie 
iiieriiU'.cs  i,ii!al2s  per  qiins  ubiqiic  siue  couditiiiMis  discriiuiiic  vpmir!!(li'.iitiir.  Witbiii  less 
tliaii  liltccii  years,  lliese  Gnlliic  slaves  threatened  and  subdued  ti.cir  inas.eis. 

(2)  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  C«»ar,  who  depreciated  the  l"a,i;e  and  merit  of  an  Asiatic 
victory,  tliatCrassns  and  .Aiitony  had  felt  tli';  l'<T.>iaii  arrows:  a. id  tliat  ilie  R(>:ii;ins,  in  a 
war  of  tlireeliund:cd  years,  i;ad  not  yet  subdued  the  single  provi.-.ce  i:f  Mesopotamia  or  Assy- 
ria (Cacs:!  res,  p.  ,"24.). 

(3)  Tlie  design  of  llie  I'crsian  war  is  d8cl-.iri,'d  by  AiiimianiK  (xxii  7.  12),  Lilianins  (Oral. 
Parent,  c  73/SO.  p.  305.  50C.),  Zosiiims  (I.  iii.  p  1.580,  and  Soi;r;.:es  (1.  iii.  c.  19.'). 

(4)  Tie  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  exliibit  the  same  picture  of 
Anliocli  1  lie  miiiiatiire  wliicl;  the  Abbe  de  la  Bletetie  has  copied  from  thence  (\  ie  de  Juiieii, 
p.  55ii.),  is  tlCL-ant  and  coriect. 

(5)  Lac.dicea  furnished  cliaiioScers  ;  Tyre  and  Berytns,  comedians  ;  Ca;sarca>  pantomimes  ; 
Heliopolis,  sinsers  ;  Gaza,  gladiatoiii ;  .Ascaion,  wrestlers;  and  Caslabald,  rope  daiueru.  Sci- 
the  EN-pusitio  tutius  .Mnndi,  p.  6.  in  the  lliird  tome  of  Hisdsoirs  Miu'ir  Geojiapbers. 
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isiiitatCj  nor  admire,  the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian  always  main- 
tained, and  sometimes  affected.  The  days  of  festivity,  consecrated, 
hy  ancient  custom,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions 
in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosophic  severity ;  and  those  festivals 
were  the  only  days  in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure.  The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory 
of  the  Chi-istian  name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their  ances- 
tors ;(1)  they  contented  themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, but  they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative  doc- 
trines, of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch  was  distracted  by 
heresy  and  schism  ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  the  followers 
of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus;(2)  were  actuated  by  the  same  pious 
liatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  character  of  an 
apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who  had  engaged  the 
affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  tlie  removal  of  St.  Babylas 
excited  an  implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of  Julian.  His  subjects 
complained,  with  superstitious  indignation,  that  famine  had  pursued 
the  emperor's  steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  :  and  the  discontent 
of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to  relieve 
their  distress.  The  inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests 
of  Syria;  and  the  price  of  bread,(3)  in  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  na- 
turally risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  corn.  But  the  fair  and 
reasonable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  mono- 
poly. In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
claimed  by  one  party,  as  his  exclusive  property  ;  is  used  by  another  as 
a  lucrative  object  of  trade ;  and  is  requii-ed  by  a  third,  for  the  daily 
and  necessary  support  of  life ,  all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  agents 
are  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hard- 
ships of  their  situation  were  exaggerated  and  encreased  by  their  own  im- 
patience and  anxiety  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually 
])roduced  the  appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
Antiocli  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian  publicly 
declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  supply  of 
wine,  oil,  and  bread  ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  people.  With  this  salu- 
tary view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful 
step,  of  fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the  value  of  corn.  He  enacted,  tliat, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had  seldom 
been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years ;  and  that  his  own  example 
might  strengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  niodii,  or  measures,  which  were  drawn,  by  his 
order,  from  the  gi'anaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt. 
T)ie  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  were  soon  felt.  The 
Imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by  the  rich  merchants;  the  proprietors 
of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply  ;  and 
the  small  quantities  that  appeared  in  the  market,  were  secretly  sold  at 
an  advanced  and  illegal  price.     Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his  own 

(1)  Xpcjoi/  ?€  afUTrwvT^r,  c^ere  -KuXinxou  uv-ri  ts  Aioc.  The  people  of  Antiocli  inge- 
iiioiigly  professed  tlieir  attacliiiieiit  to  tUei'/ii  (Clirisl)  and  tlie  Kuj'pa  (Constaiiiiiis).  Julian 
ill  MisopoKoii,  p.  3.57. 

(2)  The  schibiii  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eishly  Ave  year?  (A.  I).  550-415.;,  was  iiidaiiied, 
while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  liy  the  indiscreet  ordination  of  Hanlinns.  See  Tillenioiit, 
Mem.  tccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  803.  of  the  quarto  edition  (!'. ins,  1701,  &c.),  which  henceforward  I 
sliall  quote. 

(3j  Julian  states  three  different  proportions  of  live,  ten,  or  fifteen  worf;;'  of  wheat,  for  one 
piece  of  gold,  according  to  tlie  decrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in  Misopogmi,  p  3G9.).  FroTn 
this  fact,  and  from  .«omc  collateral  examples,  I  conclude,  that  under  the  juccesbors  of  Con. 
.•.laiiline,  the  mudiiate  price  of  wlie.it  was  about  thiriy-two  shillinss  the  Eiiijlish  quarter,  which 
is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four  first  y^ars  of  the  present  century,  '^ee  Arbuth- 
nofs  ral)lcs  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  HS.  89.  I'lio  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  12.  Mem. 
de  rAcadeiriie  des  hisciiptions,  torn,  xwiii.  p.  718— 721.  .Smith's  Inq  iry  into  the  Nafir,.- 
aiiri  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiuiis,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  Ihis  la.st  1  am  pioud  to  <piote,  as  liie 
work  of  a  iage  and  a  fiiend. 
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policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  tlie  people  as  a  vain  and  ungrateful 
murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch,  that  he  had  inherited  the  obstinac}-, 
though  not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus.(l)  The  remonstrances 
of  the  municipal  senate'  served  only  to  exasperate  his  inflexible  mind. 
He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who 
possessed  lands,  or  were  concerned  in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed 
to  the  calamities  of  their  country  ;  and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful 
boldness  which  thev  assumed,  to  the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of 
private  interest.  The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens, 'were  sent,  under  a  guard,  from  the 
palace  to  the  prison ;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  before  the  close 
of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,(2)  the  emperor  him- 
self could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had  so  easily  granted. 
The  same  grievances  were  stiU  the  subject  of  the  same  comjtlaints, 
which  were  industriously  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian 
Greeks.  During  the  licentious  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the 
city  resounded  with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion, 
the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the  ^^arrf  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  spi- 
rit of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.(3)  The  disciple  of  Socrates  was  too 
deeplv  atfected  by  these  popular  insults ;  but  the  monarch,  endowed 
with  quick  sensibility,  and  possessed  of  absolute  power,  refused  his  pas- 
sions the  gi-atificati'on  of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed, 
ivithout  distinction,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  ; 
and  the  unwarlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  submitted  to  tlie  lust, 
the  rapaciousness,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A 
milder  sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  East  of  its  ho- 
noure  and  privileges ;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Ju- 
lian, would  have  applauded  an  act  of  justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.(4.)  But  instead  of  abusing, 
or  exerti.ng,  the  authority  of  the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries 
Julian  contented  himself  with  an  inoifensive  mode  of  retaliation,  which 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ.  He  had  been  in- 
sulted by  satires  and.  libels  ;  in  his  turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of 
the  Ene'mii  of  the  Beard,  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults,  and  a 
severe  satire  of  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This 
Imperial  reply  was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and 
the  Misopogon(5)  still  remains  a  singiJar  monument  of  the  resent- 
ment, the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion  of  Julian.  Though 
he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.(6)  His  contempt  was  ex- 
pressed, and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by  the  nomination  of  a 
governor.(7)  worthy  only  of  such  subjects ;  and  the   emperor,  for  ever 

(i)  Nunq.iaiii  a  proposito  declitialuit,  Galli  siniiiis  fiatiis,  licet  incKieiitiis.  Aniiiiian,  \\i\. 
14.  I'lie  ignorance  of  tUe  most  eiiligliieiied  princes  mav  claim  some  excuse  ;  biic  we  cannot  Ijc 
satisrtcduitli  Julian's  own  defence  (in  Mis;itJOgon,  p.  368,  369),  or  tlie  elaborate  apoloijy  of  Li- 
fjaniiis  (Orat.  Parental,  c    xcvii.  p.  521.). 

(2)  I  heir  short  and  easy  coulineiiient  is  gently  tcucbed  by  Libanins  (Orat.  Parental,  r. 
xcviii    p    322,  .523.). 

(3)  Libanins  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Iinperatoris  ira,  c.  17,  18, 19.  lu  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gra-c. 
torn.  vii.  p  221—223.),  like  a  skilful  advocate,  severely  censures  the  folly  of  (he  people,  who 
siiffereil  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drimKen  wretches. 

(4)  Libanins  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  213.)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  recewt  chastisement  of 
Casarca;  and  even  Julian  (iu  Misoposson,  p.  3io.)  insinuates  how  severely  Tarentuin  had  ex- 
piated the  insult  to  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

(i)  On  the  subject  of  the  Misoposon,  see  Ammiaiuis  fx\ii.  14.),  Libanins  (Orat.  Parcntalis, 
c.  xcix.  p.  323.),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  p.  153  ),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by 
John  .Malela  (toin.  ii.  p.  \5,  16  ).  1  ha'.e  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  notes 
of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii  p.  1— 158  )• 

(6)  Animiaiais  very  justly  reinaiks,  Coactiis  dissiiiiulare  protempore  Ui.  sufflabatur  lutcriil 
The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  forth  iiito  serious  and  direct  invective. 

(7)  Ipse  antem  Antiochiam  egicssurus,  Heliopoliten  quejidam  Ale.\andriim  Sv^iaca;  jnri.s- 
dictioni,  piwfecit,  turbulentuiii  ct  6<ev(iin  ;  dicebatque  non  illnin  ineruisse,  sed  Anuocheii- 
sibus  avitris  et  contumeliosis  linjnsmorii  judiccm  couveuire  Ammiaii.  xxiii.  2.  Linanins 
(Epist.  722.  p.  346,  347),  who  cont'c-ses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shaied  tl)e  'ii^v.fxA 
discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  «as  an  useful,  though  harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and 
religion  of  Antioch. 
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renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass  the  en- 
suing winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.(l) 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius  and  virtues  might 
atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of  his  country. 
The  sophist  Libanius  was  born  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  he  publicly 
professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nicomedia, 
Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  An- 
tioch. His  school  was  assiduously  frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ; 
liis  disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated 
their  incomparable  master ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  perse- 
cuted him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion 
which  Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The 
jireceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  assurance,  that  he 
would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary :  the  curiosity  of  the 
royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he  secretly  procui-ed  the  writings 
of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imita- 
tion of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupi]s.(2)  When 
Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and 
reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the 
Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners,  and  of  religion.  The  emperor's 
prepossession  was  encreased  and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his 
favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost  of  the  crowd,  into  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expected  his  airival  at  An- 
tioch ;  withdrew  from  court  on  tiie  first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  in- 
difference; required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  visit;  and  taught  his 
sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he  miglit  command  the  obedience  of 
a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The 
sophists  of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,(3)  reserve  their  esteem  for  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are  so  plenti- 
tully  endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal  court, 
who  adored  tl'.e  Imperial  purple ;  but  he  vras  deeply  flattered  by  the 
praise,  the  admonition,  the  fi-oodom,  and  the  envy  of  an  independent 
i.Iiilosopher,  who  refused  his  favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated  his 
fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Libanius 
still  exist ;  for  tlie  most  part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions 
of  an  orator,  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words;  the  productions  of  a 
recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  in- 
cessantly fixed  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
Yet  the  sophist  of  Antiocli  sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary 
elevation;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate  correspondence  ;(4^ 
lie  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abuses 
of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  An- 
tiocli against  the  just  resentment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the 
common  calamity  of  old  age,(5)  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered 
it  desirable  ;  but  Libanius  experienced  tlie  peculiar  misfortune  of  sur- 
viving the  religion  and  the  sciences,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the 

(1)  Julian,  ill  MisopoKon,  p  364.  Aniiii'aii.  x\iii  2.  and  Valesiiis  ad  loc.  I  ihnniiis,  in  a 
piDrcsscil  oration,  invites  liiiii  to  return  to  his  loyal  and  penitent  city  <•(  Antioeh. 

(2)  I.ibaiiiii8,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  \n.  p.  -30,  231. 

(3)  Knnapiiis  reports,  that  l.ibaiiiiis  lefnsed  the  lioiiorary  rank  of  Pra-noriaii  prefect,  as  loss 
iilnstrious  tlian  the  title  of  Sophist  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  135).  Tlie  critics  have  ohservt-d  a 
similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  e|)iftles  (xviii.  ciii:.  "'olf.)  of  Libaiiivs  liimsclf. 

(4)  Near  two  thousand  of  his  Iftlcrs,  a  mode  of  conipusitiou  in  which  Libanins  was  thon^lit 
to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published.  '11. e  critics  m.iy  piaite  their  snhtlo  and  cle- 
gaiit  brevity;  yet  Hr.  lieiitlcy  (Uissertation  upon  t'lialaiis,  p.  487.)  might  justly,  thoiinh 
liiiaintly,  observe,  that  "  yon  feel  by  the  emptiness  and  rieadiiess  of  them,  that  yon  tonverc-e 
wiili  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  eilwiw  on  his  desk." 

(5)  His  birth  is  assigned  !o  the  year  .jH.  H''  ii-.cniions  the  seventy-sixth  ycai  of  l.in  aye 
(4.  D.  3J0.^,  and  s>;em8  to  ai!..('.e  lo  some  events  of  a  Mill  later  date. 
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visible  world,  did  not  inspire   Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  cf  celestial 
glory  and  happiness.(l) 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field  in  the 
beafinning  of  the  spring;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt  and  reproach, 
the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  emperor  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  territoiy,  to  which  he  was  resolved  never  to  return.     After 
a  laborious  march  of  two  days, (2)  he  halted  on  the  third,  at  Berasa,  or 
Aleppo,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  en- 
tirely Christian ;  who  received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstrations  of 
respect,   the  eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.     The  son  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Be^'cea,  wlio  had  embraced,  either 
from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  disinherited 
by  his  angry  parent.     The  father  and  the  son  were  invited  to  tlie  Im- 
perial table.     Julian,  placing  himself  between  them,  attempted,  without 
success,  to  inculcate  the  lesson  and  example  of  toleration ;  supported, 
v.-ith  affected  calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Christian,  who 
seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,   and  the  duty  of  a  subject ; 
and,  at  length  turning  towards  the  afflicted  youth,  '■  Since  you  have 
lost    a  father,"  said  he,  "  for  my  sake,   it  is  incumbent  on  me    to  sup- 
ply his  place."(3)     The  emperor  was  received  in  a  manner  much  mere 
agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  Batna?,   a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
2T0ve  of  cypresses,   about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis. 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently  prepared  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Batnae,   who  seemed  attached  to  the  wcrshij)  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
ApoUo  and  Jupiter  ;  but  the  serious  piety  of  Julian  was  offended  by  the 
tumult  of  their  applause ;  and  he  too  cleai-Iy  discerned,  that  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery,  rather  than  of 
devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  temple,  which  had  sanctified,  for 
so  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapolis, (4)  no  longer  subsisted;  and  the 
consecrated  wealth,   which  afforded  a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than 
three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its  downfall.     Yet  Julian  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philosopher  and  a  friend,  v.hose  religious 
firmness  had  withstood  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Con- 
stantius  and  Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,   in 
their  passage  through  Hierapolis.    In  the  hurry  of  militar}'  preparation, 
and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondence,  the  zeal  of 
Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  .  He  had  now  under- 
taken an  important  and  difficult  war;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  event  ren- 
dered him  still  more  attentive  to  observe  and  register  the  most  trifling 
presages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  divination,   any  know- 
ledge of  futurity  could  be  derived,(o)     He  informed  Libanius  of  his 
progress  as  far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant  epistle,(6)  which  displays 
the  facility  of  liis  genius,  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist  of 
Antioch. 

Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  EuphrateSj(7)  liad  been 

(1)  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious  narrative  of  his  own  life  ftoni.  ii. 
p.  1-84.  edit  Morell),  of  which  Ennnpiiis  (p.  130  -  l.i5.)  has  left  a  concise  and  iinfavunrahle 
acciMuit.  Amon";  tlie  moderns,  Tille!iiont(Hist.  des  tnipercnrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  571— 576.J,  fa- 
liriciiis  (riiiliot.  Graec.  lorn.  vii.  p.  578 — 114.),  and  I  ardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  lom  iv. 
|)    127 — 16'^  ),  iiave  illustrated  the  character  and  wiitinss  of  this  iVininns  sophist. 

(2)  From  Antioch  to  1  itarbe.  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road,  over  hills  anil  tlironsh 
U!or:isses,  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  the  loose  stones  v.ere  cemented  only  with  sand  fjiilian, 
cpist  xxvjj.).  It  is  singular  enough,  ihnt  the  Koiiians  shonid  have  I'csjiected  tic  gieat  com- 
inniiicatioii  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.  See  VVe.sseling  Kinerar  p.  100.  Bergier, 
Hist,  des  Crands  Cheinins,  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 

(3)  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident  (epist.  xwji  ),  whi<-|i  ig  more  distinctly  related  bv  Theo- 
doret  (1.  iii  c.  22.).  The  intolei-ai:t  spiiit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by  1  iilemoiit  (Hist,  des 
Einpereurs   torn    iv.  p.  5.>4.).  and  even  by  f.a  Bletcrie  (\'ie  de  Julicn,  p   413.) 

(i)  See  the  cm  ions  treatise  de  DeC  Sytik,  inserted  amona  the  woj  ks  of  Lucian  (tmii.  iii. 
p.  451— 490.  eciit  Keitz.).  The  singi'lar  appellation  of  A'/wwy  J  VfHi- (Ammiaii  siv.  8  )  might 
induce  a  suspicion,  tl'at  llieiapolis  Ir.rt  been  the  roya!  se;it  of  the  Assviians. 

(5)  Julian  (epist.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate  omens  ;  but  he  sup- 
presses the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Amiuianus  (xxiii.  2.)  ui.s  carefullv  recorded. 

(6)  Julian,  epist.  xxvii.  p   399—402. 

(7)  I  take  the  eailitst  oppoituiiity  of  acknowledging  my  oblir.uioi'.s  to  M    d'Aiixiil^-  I'o;  IjIs 
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appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  imme' 
diately  passed  the  f;reat  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  previously 
constructed,(l)     If  the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those 
of  his  predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted  the  active  and  important  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  the  circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa. 
But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen  Alex- 
ander for  his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to   CarrhEe,(2)  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,   at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  from 
Hierapolis.     The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devotion  of  Julian ; 
but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  principally  employed  in  completing  the 
immense  preparations  of  the  Persian  war.     The  secret  of  the  expedition 
had  hitherto  remained  in  his  own  breast ;  but  as  Carrhae  is  the  point  of 
separation  of  the  two  gTeat  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  whether 
it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of  the 
Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.     The  emperor  detached  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command   of  his  kinsman  Procopius, 
and  of  Sebastian,   who  had  been  duke  of  Egj'pt.     They  M-ere  ordered 
to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis,   and  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
the  desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  attempted  the  pas- 
■  sage  of  the  Tigi-is.     Their  subsequent  operations  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  generals ;  but  Julian  expected,  that  after  wasting  with 
lire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media  and  Adiabene,  they  might 
arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctesiplion  about  the  same  time,  that  he  him- 
self, advancing   with   equal  steps  along  the   banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.     The  success  of  this 
well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powerful  and 
ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without  exposing  the 
safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an  army  of  four  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  (3) 
But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,  (4)  king  of  Armenia^  had  degenerated 
still  more  shamefully  than  his  father  Chosroes,    from  the  manly  virtues 
of  the  great  Tiridates ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to 
any  enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence 
by  the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.     He  expressed  a 
pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius,  from  whose  hands  he 
had  received  in  marriage  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  prefect  Abla- 
vius ;    and  the   alliance   of  a  female,    who  had  been  educated   as  the 
destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans,   exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Bar- 
barian king.(5)     Tiranus  professed  the  Christian  religion  ;'  he  reigned 
over  a  nation  of  Christians  ;  and  lie  was  restrained,  by  every  jirinciple 
of  conscience  and  interest,  from  contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would 
consummate  the  ruin  of  the  church.     The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus 
v/as  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,   who  treated  the  king  of 
Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.     The  haughty  and 
threateiiing  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates(6)  awakened  the  secret  in- 

reteiit  geo^iapliy  of  llio  F.iiiihrates  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in  4to.),  wbicli  particularly  illus- 
Uates  tlie  oxpeditiun  of  Julian. 

(1)  I  liere  are  three  passages  williin  a  few  miles  of  each  oUier;  1.  Zeugma,  celebrated  by 
the  ancieiils  ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  moderns;  and, 5.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  Hiera- 
polis, at  the  distal. ce  of  four  parasaiigs  fnmi  the  city. 

(2)  Hi'.ran,  or  Carrliw,  <^as  the  ancient  reside'ice  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  of  Abraham.  See  the 
Index  Geoiiraphitus  of  Scbulteiis  (ad  calceiii  Vit.  saladiu.),  a  work  from  whicli  I  have  ob- 
niiiied  much  Onetitut.  knowledge,  concerning  the  ancient  and  uiodern  geography  of  Svriaand 
the  adjacent  countries. 

(3)  See  Xenophon.  Cyiopo'd.  I.  iii  p.  189.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Artavaf.des  mi^ht  have  pup- 
pi'ed  Marc  Antony  with  16,000  lioise,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Partliian  iiianntT 
(Pliilaich,  in  M    Antonio,  torn    v.  p.  117.)- 

(4)  Moses  of  Clioicne  rHist  Armeniac.  I.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  2-}'.'.)  fixes  his  accession  (A.  D.  354.) 
to  the  17th  year  of  Cou!,tantiiis 

(5)  Ammian.  (xx.  11.  Athaiiasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856  )  says,  in  general  terms,  that  Constantius 
cave  his  brother's  widow  toic  /3apj3npott,  an  expression  more  suitable  lo  a  Kon.an  than  a 
Christian. 

(6)  Aminianus  (xxiii  2)  uses  awoid  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  monuerut.  Muratori 
fFiibricius,  liil)li<>thcc  r,r<ec  torn,  vii,  p  86.)  lias  published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the 
?atrap  Ar,•.HCl■^;  fierce,  vuUar,  and  (though  it  might  deceive  Sozoiiien,  1.  vi  c  .S.)  most  pro- 
I'lihlv  spniiins.     La  Rle'.cnc  Mlist.  de  Jovicii,  toiii.  ii    p  539.)  liaiislalcs  aiid  reject!  it. 
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dLriiHtion  of  a  prince,  who,  in  the  humiliating  state  of  dependence,  was 
stii]  conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the 
East,  and  the  rivals  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  mihtary  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived  to  deceive 
the  spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.  The  legions  appeared 
to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  a  sudden 
they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of  Car- 
rhae ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates,  where 
the  strong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by 
the  Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  nmety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  till,  at 
length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  disco- 
vered the  towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. The  army  of  Julian,  the  most  nvmierous  that  any  of  the  Csesars 
had  ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective 
and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  different 
provinces;  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed 
by  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their  be- 
loved prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scytliian  auxiliaries  had  been  trans- 
ported from  another  climate,  aiid  almost  from  another  world,  to  invade 
a  distant  country,  of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant. 
The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  Imperial  standard  several 
tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian  had  comman- 
ded, while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  subsidies. 
The  broad  channel  of  the  Euphrates(l)  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  mUitaiy  strength  of  the  fleet  was  composed 
of  fifty  armed  gallies  ;  and  these  were  accompanied  by  an  equal  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  be  occasionally  be  connected  into 
the  form  of  temporary  bridges.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed 
of  timber,  and  partly  covered  witli  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions. 
The  vigilant  humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  veiy  large  magazine  of 
vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  in- 
dulgence of  wine;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous 
camels  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  river  Cha- 
boras  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium;(2)  and  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  passed  the  little  stream 
which  separated  two  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  custom  of  an- 
cient discipline  required  a  military  oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the  impatient 
and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage  and  glo- 
rious triumjjhs  of  their  ancestors.  He  excited  tlieir  resentment  by  a 
li\'ely  picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians  ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfidious  nation, 
or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of 
Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  every  soldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly 
cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of 
safety  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
im'oadd  of  the  hostile  Arabs.     A  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  was 


iG  HO  uii-re    than  150  viirUs  (Voyaccs  de  Niebiilir,  toiii    ii.  p    355  5,  llie  enorinous  dill'ere;ico 
must  cliiefly  arise  from'  the  depcli  of  the  channel. 

fi'^  ■    ■ 

CIj; 

miaii    xxlii. 


Uft  chiefly  arise  from'  the  depcli  of  the  channel. 

fi')  .Monutiieijtiiiu  tiiligsimiim  et  fabre  polituni,  ciijiis  riioenia  Abora  (the  Orientals  aspire 
(jalioras  or  Cliabour)  ct  l.uphrates  ambiunl  Uiimiii.i,  velut  spaiiiiiii  i'lsulare  flngcui-.'s,  A:ii- 
i;i?i    vylii_  .1. 
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left  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  the 
repilar  garrison  of  that  important  fortress.(l) 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's  country,(2) 
the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order  of  marcli  was 
disposed  in  three  columns.(3)  The  strength  of  the  infantrj',  and  con- 
sequently of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  pe- 
culiar command  of  their  master-general  Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave 
Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several  legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the 
army  was  pretected  by  the  column  of  cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arin- 
thaeus  were  appointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the  singular  adven- 
tures of  Hormisdas(l)  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice.  He  was  a 
Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles 
of  the  minority  of  Sapor^  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  hospitable 
court  of  the  gi-eat  Constantine.  Hormisdas,  at  first,  excited  the  com- 
passion, and  at  length,  acquired  the  esteem,  of  his  new  masters  ;  his 
valour  and  fidelity  raised  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the  Roman 
service  ;  and  though  a  Christian,  he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfac- 
tion of  convincing  his  ungi-ateful  country,-  that  an  oppressed  subject 
may  prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
three  principal  columns.  The  front  and  flanlvs  of  the  army  were  covered 
by  Lucillianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed 
soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the  most  distant  signs,  and 
conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of  any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus, 
and  Secundinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the  rear- 
guard ;  the  baggage,  securely,  proceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  co- 
lumns ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were 
formed  in  such  open  order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  al- 
most ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
centre  column  ;  but  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  state 
of  a  monarch,  he  rajjidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  ca\'alry, 
to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence  could  animate 
or  protect  the  maixh  of  the  Roman  anny.  The  country  which  they 
tra\'ersed  from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  AssjTia,  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  diy  and  barren  waste, 
which  could  never  be  impi'oved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  in- 
dustry. Julian  marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod 
above  seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of  liis  expedition,  the 
sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.(5)  "  The  country  was  a  plain  through- 
"  out,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  and  if  anj'  otlier  kind 
"  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell ;  but  no 
"  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild 
"  asses,(6)  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
"  fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the 
**  chace."     The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently  raised  by  the 

(1)  The  enterprize  and  armaiiient  of  Julian  are  dosnibed  by  Iiini'elf  (Fpist.  \xvii  ),  Ani- 
mianus  Maicclliniis  (xxiii  3,  4,  5.),  Lihaiiiiis  (Oral.  Parent,  c.  lOS,  109  -p.  332,  333.).  Zosi- 
inns  (1.  iii.  p.  160,  161,  1G2  ).  Sozosiien  (1   vi.  c.  1.),  and  Jnhn  Malela  (lorn.  ii.  p.  17.). 

(2)  Before  lie  eiilers  Persia,  Aniniiaiiiis  copionsly  describes  (x\iii.  6  p.  ,'596 --119.  edit. 
Gronov,  in  4l<>  )  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  provii'.ces  (as  tar  as  the  Seric,  or  Chinese 
I'roiiliers),  wliich  were  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

(3)  .ininiianns  (xxiv.  1.)  and  Zosiinns,  (1.  iii.  p.  ICS,  163  )  have  accnrately  expressed  ihe 
order  of  march. 

(•})  Ihe  adventures  of  Hormisdas  arc  related  wiih  some  mixture  of  table  CZosiinus,  1  ii.  p. 
100  —  102;  I  illemont.  Hist  des  Kmpereiirs,  tom.iv.  p.  13S  ).  It  is  almost  impocsihle  that  I.e 
slionlil  he  the  brother  (fraler  Hermanns)  of  an  tltlcst  and  yosthumotts  chi  d  :  nor  do  I  rcco!  tcl 
thai  Amiiiiaijus  ever  gives  him  thai  title. 

(5)  Seethe  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46.  This  plcasin;  wort  is  ori-^inal  and  anthrii- 
lic.  Yet  Xeiiophon's  meiitory  perhaps  many  years  after  the  expedition,  iias  soniciimes  l>c> 
t:ayed  him  ;  a]id  the  distances  which  he  marks  arc  often  larj:er  than  either  a  solJier  or  a  geo- 
grapher will  allow. 

(t>)  Mr.  Spelman,  the  Ensli.ili  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (vol.  i.  p.  SI  ),  confounds  the  aa- 
ftlope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wi!d-ass  with  the  zebia. 
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winds  into  clouds  of  dust:  and  a  gi-eat  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Julian, 
ivitii  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence 
of  an  unexpected  hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the  antelopes 
and  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lag-es  wei-e  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates,  and  in 
the  islands  which  are  occasionally  formed  by  that  river.  Tlie  city  of 
Annah,  or  Anatho,(l)  the  actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  Emir,  is 
composed  of  two  long  streets,  which  inclose  within  a  natural  fortifica- 
tion, a  small  island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side, 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  stop  the  march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were  diverted 
from  such  fatal  presumption  by  the  mild  exhortations  of  prince  Hor- 
misdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored, 
and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian  ;  wlio  transplanted  the  people 
to  an  advantageous  settlement,  near  Chalcis  in  Syria,  and  admitted 
Pusaeus,  the  governor,  to  an'honourable  rank  in  his  service  and  friend- 
ship. But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutlia  could  scorn  the  menace 
of  a  siege  ;  and  the  empei-or  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  in- 
sulting promise,  that  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces  of 
Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist,  and 
unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  their  houses,  filled  witli 
spoil  and  provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who  mas- 
sacred, without  remorse,  and  without  punishment,  some  defenceless 
women.  During  the  march,  the  Suren.is,  or  Persia.n  general,  and  Ma- 
lek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  Emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,(2),  inces- 
santly hovered  round  the  army :  every  straggler  was  intercepted ;  every 
detachment  was  attacked ;  and  the  A'aliant  Hormisdas  escaped  with 
some  difiiculty  from  their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  i-e- 
pulsed  ;  the  country  became  every  day  less  favourable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  cavalry ;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they 
perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their  dominions  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Medes.  These  preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to 
have  employed  about  fifteen  days;  and  we  may  compute  near  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Mace- 
practa.(3) 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,(4)  which  stretched  beyond  the  Tigris, 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,(5)  extended  about  four  hundred  mUes 
from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to  the  territory  of  Basra,  where 
the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.(6)     Tlie  whole  country  might  have  claimed  the 

(l)S€e  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  part  i.  I.  iii.  p.  516.  and  more  especially  Viaggidi  Pietrodella 
Valle.toin.  i  lett.  xvji  p.  671,  &c.  lie  u as  ignorant  of  the  old  name  and  condition  of  Annali. 
Ourt)!ind  travellers  seldom  possess  any  previons  kno«  ledge  of  the  countries  wiilcli  they  vi;il. 
Shaw  and  Toiirnefort  deserve  an  liononrable  exception. 

(2J  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus  ;  an  hi;;h  encominm  for  an  ,.\rab.  The  tribe  of 
Cassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  I>f  S>ria,  and  reigned  some  time  iu  Damascus,  under  a  dyn;ifiy 
of  thirty-one  kin^s,  or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Ponipey  to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar.  ij'Her- 
helot,  Bibliolheqiie  Orientate,  p  360.  I'ocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabica;,  p.  75— 7S.  The  name 
of  Rodosaces  does  not  appear  in  the  list. 

(5)  See  Ammianus  (xiviv.  1,  2),  Ubanius  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  110,  111.  p.  534.),  Zosimus 
(l.iii.  p    161-168.). 

(4)  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192,  &c.),  who  sometimes 
writes  for  children,  and  sonielinipsfor  pliilosoi)hers;  by  Strabo  (I.  xvi.  p.  1070-10S2  ),  and 
liv  Ammianus  (I.  xxiii.  c  6.)  The  most  iisel'ul  of  ih';  modern  travellersare  Tavernier  fpart  i. 
I.' ii.  p.  226—258  ),  Otter  (ioni.  ii.  p.  53-69  and  189—224),  and  Niebuhr  (to:n.  ii- p.  172— 
2ij8.).     Yet  I  much  regiet  that  the  Ira'c  Arabi  of  Abulfeda  lias  not  been  translated. 

(5)  Ammianus  remarks,  that  tlie  primitive  Assyria,  which  compreliended  Ninus  (Niniveh) 
and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene  :  and  he  seems 
to  fix  Tereiioii,  Vologesia,  and  ApoUonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  province  of  As- 
syria. 

(6)  The  two  riverss  unite  at  Apimea,  or  Coma  ('one  hundred  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf), 
into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pasitiaris,  or  Shat-ul  Arab  I  he  Enpliiates  formerly  reached  the 
fceaby  a  separate  chamiel  which  wa^  obstructed  and  diverted  Dy  the  citizens  ol  Orcljoe,  about 
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peculiar  name  of  Mesopotamia,  as  the  two  rivers,  wJiicli  are  never  more 
distant  than  fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug 
without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the  rivers, 
and  intersected  the  plain,  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these  artificial  ca- 
nals were  various  and  important.  They  served  to  discharge  tlie  super- 
fluous waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  tlie  season  of  their  re- 
spective inundations.  Subdividing  themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller 
branches,  they  refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
rain.  They  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and,  as 
the  dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  despair  of  the 
Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress 
of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and  climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had 
denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  ; 
but  the  food  which  supports  the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat 
and  barley,  were  produced  with  inexhaustible  fertility;  and  the  hus- 
bandman, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently  rewarded 
with  an  encrease  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees  ;(1) 
and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves, 
the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a  nu- 
merous people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade ;  wliich 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers. 
Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  successively  arisen,  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  country  was  displayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and 
villages,  which  were  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Baby- 
lonian soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  pro- 
vince of  Assyi-ia  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  tlie 
luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of  the  Great  King.  Four 
considerable  villages  were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian 
dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  were  con- 
stantly kept,  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables :  and 
as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one 
English  bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of  As- 
syria at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster]ing.(2) 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  of 
war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  people  the  acts  of 
rapine  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  committed  by  their  hauglity  master 
in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trembling  Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers 
to  their  assistance  ;  and  completed,  with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of 
their  country.  The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable  ;  a  flood  of  wa- 
ters was  poured  into  the  camp ;  and,  during  several  days,  the  troops  of 
Julian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging  hardships. 
But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  tlie  perseverance  of  the  legion- 
aries, -who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  them- 
selves animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.     The  damage  was  gra- 

twenty  miles  to  tlie  sontli  cast  of  modern  Hasra  (d'Ativillc,  in  t!ie   Memoircs  dc  I'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p  170—191.). 

(1)  The  learned  Kwmpfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiiinary,  and  a  traveller,  has  exhausted 
(Amoenitat.  lixotic;e,  Fascicul   iv.  p.  660 — "e'l.)  the  whole  subject  of  palm-trees. 

(2)  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  sairap,  an  Artahu  of  silver  eacFl  day.  The  uell  known 
proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (sec  Bishop  Hooper's  elaborate  Intiniry),  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will  aft'ord,  after  a  short  process,  the 
annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated  Yet  the  Great  Kins  received  no  more  than  1000  F,iil')'>ic, 
orTyrian,  talents  (^.252.000)  from  Assyria  The  cumpirisoii  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus 
(I  i.  c.  192.  1.  ili.  c.  S3-96.)  reveals  an  important  diHereiice  between  the  i'ro.w,  and  the  vet 
revenue  of  I'crsia  ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  piovincc,  and  the  s;old  or  silver  deposited  in  the 
royal  ireasuie.  1  he  monarch  mialit  anniially  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousitnd 
t:4nindb,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  ihe  people. 
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dunlly  repaired  ;  tlie  waterr,  were  restored  to  their  proper  channels  ; 
whole  jsroves  of  palm-trees  were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  bro- 
ken parts  of  the  road  ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper 
canals,  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the  help  of 
bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist  the  arms  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  ;  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rashness. 
At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon, 
Perisabor,  or  Anbar,  held  the  second  rank  in  the  province  :  a  city, 
large,  populous,  and  well  fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  al- 
most encompassed  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the 
valour  of  a  numerous  garrison.  The  exiiortations  of  Hormisdas  were 
repulsed  with  contempt  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince  were 
wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal  birth,  he  con- 
ducted an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and  country.  The  Assy- 
rians maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilful,  as  well  as  ^'igorousJ  defence  ; 
till  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach, 
by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into 
the  fortifications  of  the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed 
impetuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratification  of  every 
military  appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  engines 
which  assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking 
houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant  and  mutual  dis- 
charge of  missile  weapons  ;  and  the  superiority  which  the  Romans 
might  derive  from  the  mechanical  powers  of  their  balistas  and  catapul- 
tse,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side 
of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as  an  Helepolis  had  been  constructed, 
which  could  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tre- 
mendous aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  of  re- 
sistance or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an 
humble  submission  ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only  two  days  after 
Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing 
people,  were  permitted  to  retire  :  the  plentiful  magazines  of  corn,  of 
arms,  and  of  splendid  furniture,  were  partly  distributed  among  the 
troops,  and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service :  the  useless  stores 
were  destroyed  bj^  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  was  defended 
by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong  and  solid  walls 
of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  distance 
of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  empe- 
ror, apprehensive  of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress  in  his  rear, 
immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Maogamidcha  ;  and  the  Roman  army 
was  distributed  for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack  was  assumed  by 
Julian  himself,  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  mi- 
litary engines  which  he  erected  against  the  walls ;  while  he  secretly 
contrived  a  more  efiicacious  method  of  introducing  his  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the 
trenches  were  opened  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gi*adually  pro- 
longed as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled 
with  earth ;  and,  by  the  incessant  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was 
carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustained,  at  sufficient 
intervals,  by  props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a 
single  file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage ;  till 
their  intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready- 
to  issue  from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city.  Ju- 
lian checked  their  ardour,  that  he  might  ensure  their  success ;    and 
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immediately  diverteil  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  L}'  the  tumult  and 
clamour  of  a  general  assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their  walls, 
contemptuously  beheld  the  pi-ogress  of  an  impotent  attack,  celebrated, 
with  songs  of  triumph,  the  glory  of  Sapor ;  and  ventured  to  assui-e  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before 
lie  coidd  hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The 
city  was  already  taken.  History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private 
soldier,  the  tirst  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  towei*. 
The  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who  pressed  forwards  with 
impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were  ali'eady  in  the  midst 
of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison  abandoned  the  walls,  and  their 
only  hope  of  safety ;  the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open ;  and  the  re- 
venge of  the  soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was 
satiated  by  an  undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had 
yielded  on  a  promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful  words  against  tlie 
honour  of  Prince  Hormisdas.  The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of  IMaogamalcha  had 
ever  existed.  The  neighbourhood  of  tlie  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned 
with  three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with  every  production 
that  could  gratify  tlie  luxury  and  pride  of  an  eastern  monarcli.  The 
pleasant  situation  of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was 
improved,  according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers, 
fountains,  and  shady  walks  ;  and  spacious  parks  were  inclosed  for  the 
reception  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained  at 
a  considerable  expence  for  the  pleasure  of  the  roy<d  chace.  The  park 
walls  were  broke  down,  the  sa'i-age  game  was  abandoned  to  tlie  darts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  tJie 
command  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  shewed 
himself  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  pru- 
dence and  refinement  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile 
princes.  Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment,  A  simple,  naked  statue, 
finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than 
all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour :  and,  if  we 
are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace,  tlian  by  the  confla- 
gration of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  nmst  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.(l) 

Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Persians;  and  the 
painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  their  country  under 
tlie  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  consum- 
ing fire.(2)  To  his  friends  and  soldiers  the  philosophic  hero  appeared 
in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  than  in  tlie  last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He 
practised,  without  eff"ort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  quali- 
ties of  temperance  and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that 
artificial  wisdom,  which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind 
and  body,  lie  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of  the  most  natural 
appetites.(3)  In  tlie  warm  climate  of  Assyria,  wliich  solicited  a  lux- 
urious people  to  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  desire,(4)  a  youth- 
ful conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure  and  inviolate:  nor  was  Julian 

(1)  The  operations  of  tlie  Assyrian  war  are  circiimstaDtially  related  by  Amniiaiius  (wiv. 
2,3,4,5.),  Libaiiiiis  (Onit.  I'aiesit.  c.  112  125  p  55.J-5t7.)  Zo.siiiiiis  (I  iii  p.  16R— 180.), 
and  Gregory  Nazianzeii  (Oral.  iv.  p.  11.3.  Ml  ).  TUk  military  criticisms  of  tlie  saint  arc  de- 
voutly copied  by  Tillcnioiit,  liis  faitliKil  slave. 

(2)  Libaniiis  de  ulcisceiid.'i  Juliaiii  ntce,  c  15.  p   162 

(3)  Tlie  faniiiiis  examples  of  i  yrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  wcie  acts  of  justice.     Julian's 
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ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of  curiosity,  to  visit  KIs  female  captives 
of  exquisite  beauty,(l)  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  woiild  have 
disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same 
firmness  that  he  resisted  the  aUurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched  through  the  flat  and  flooded 
country,  tlieir  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  shared  their 
fatigues,  and  animated  their  diligence.  In  every  useful  labour,  the 
hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and  strenuous ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was 
wet  and  dirtv,  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two 
sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signalising  his  per- 
sonal valour,  which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can  sel- 
dom be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor  stood  before  the 
citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of  his  extreme  danger,  and  encoiiraged 
his  troops  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  tiU  he  was  abnost  overwhelmed 
under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and  huge  stones,  that  were  directed 
against  his  person.  As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Mao- 
gamalcha,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their  country,  suddenly 
rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars :  the  emperor  dexterously  re- 
ceived their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield;  and,  with  a  steady  and  weU- 
aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet.  The  esteem 
of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  vu-tues  which  he  approves,  is  the  noblest 
recompence  of  a  deserving  subject;  and  the  authority  which  Julian 
derived  from  his  personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the 
rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with  death,  or  ignominy,  the 
misbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horse,  who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Surenas,  had  lost  their  honour,  and  one  of  their  standards :  and  he  dis- 
tinguished with  obsidional{2)  crowns  the  valour  of  the  foremost  soldiers, 
who  had  ascended  into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of 
Perisabor,  the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent 
avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  His 
just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave  and  manly  language  of  a 
Koman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of  your  desires?  those  riches  are  in 
"  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are 
"  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  discipline.  Believe  me," 
added  Julian,  "  the  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such 
"  immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness  ;  since 
"  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested  ministers, 
"  to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  Barbarians.  The  revenue 
''  is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  ruined ;  the  provinces  are  dispeopled. 
"  For  myself,  the  only  inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal 
"  ancestors,  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced 
"  that  every  real  advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to 
"  acknowledge  an  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
"  virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.  That  glory,  and 
"  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven^ 
"  and  of  your  leader.  But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are  de- 
"  termuied  to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous  examples  of  old 
"  seditions,  proceed — As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first 
"  rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing ;  and  to  despise  a 
"  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an  accidental  fever. 
"  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the  command,  there  are  now  among 
"  you  (I  speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure),  there  are  many  chiefs,  whose 
"  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 

(1)  Ex  virgiuibus  autem  quae  speciosse  sunt  captae,  et  in  Perside,  nbi  fcetninarum  pulchri- 
tiido  *xcellit,  nee  coutrectare  alifjiiam  voluit  nee  videre.  Auimiau.  xxiv.  4.  Tlie  native  race 
of  Persians  is  small  and  ii^'\y  :  but  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Cireassian 
blood  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.    Bnffon,  Hibt.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  4i'0,) 

(2)  Obsidioualibus  coroiiis  donati.  Animiaii.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian  or  his  historian  were 
unskflful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given  mural  erov/us.  The  obsidional  viere  the  tev/M^ 
of  a  general  wbo  bad  delivered  a  besieged  city  (Aulus  G«lliu9,  Noc(.  Attic,  v.  6.\ 

Vot.  II.  F 
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"^  war.  Such  has  been  the  temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  with- 
"  out  regret^  and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
"  station."(l)  The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the 
unanimous  applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans ;  who  de- 
clared their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under  the  banners 
of  their  heroic  prince.  Tlieir  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and 
familiar  asseverations  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian,)  "  So 
may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke!"  "  Thus  may  I  restore  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  the  republic  \"  The  love  of  fame  was  the 
ardent  passion  of  his  soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the 
ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  "  We  have  now 
provided  some  materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."(2) 

The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles 
that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  But  the  reduction, 
or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia,  was  still  at  a  distance  :  nor 
can  the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly  apprehended,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful 
operations.(3)  Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has  observed  some  ruins 
of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great 
and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were 
for  ever  extinguished  ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek 
colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  the  pri- 
mitive appellation  of  Coche.  Coche  was  situate  on  the  western  side  of 
tlie  Tigris  ;  but  it  was  natur.iUy  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon, 
with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a  permanent 
bridge  of  boats.  The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common 
epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  Orientals  have  bestowed 
on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassanides ;  .and  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river, 
by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Se- 
leucia, the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed ;  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of 
Coche.  In  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water  and  forage :  and  several  forts,  which  might 
liave  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  submitted,  after  some  resis- 
tance, to  the  efforts  of  their  valour.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euph- 
rates into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river,  which  pours  a  copious  and 
navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  below  the  gi-eat 
city.  If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Nahar-Malcha,(4)  the  intermediate  situation  of  Coche,  would  have  se- 
parated the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering 
against  the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor  foresaw 
the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he  had  minutely  studied  the 
operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected,  that  his 
warlike  predecessor  liad  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving 
Coche  on  the  right-hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into 

(1)  I  give  this  speech  as  ori«iiinl  and  genuine.  Ammiaiius  might  bear,  could  transcribe, 
and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  1  have  used  some  slight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the 
must  forcible  sfritcuce. 

('J)  Aniniian.  xxiv.  5.     1  ihaniiis,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  346. 

(3)  M.  d'Anville  (Mem.  de  I'Acadeniic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  wviii.  p.'24G— 2o9.)  has  as- 
certained the  trne  position  and  distance  of  Babylon,  Selcncia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  &c.  The 
Human  travellar,  I'ictro  delta  Valle  (torn.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  050—780.),  seem*  to  be  the  most  in- 
telli;ent  spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  intolerably 
vain  and  prolix. 

(4)  The  royal  canal  (y<ihitr-Vfilclta)  misrht  bs  successively  restored,  altered,  divided,  &c. 
(Ccllarins,  Geo'jraph.  Antiq.  toni.  ii.  p.  4.55.):  and  these  changes  may  serve  to  explain  the 
ceemini;  conir-adlctions  of  antiquity,  ill  tlie  time  of  Julian,  it  iiiuiit  have  fuUeu  into  the  EupU'> 
iraie»  below  Ctcsifbou. 
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the  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities.  From  the  informa- 
tion of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  ^this  ancient 
work,  which  were  alniost  obliterated  hy  design  or  accident.  By  the  in- 
defatigable labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel  was  spee- 
dily prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dike  was 
constructed  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  :  a 
flood  of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed ;  and  the  Roman 
fleet,  steei-ing  their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain 
and  ineffectual  barriers  \Vhich  the  Persians  of  Ctesiphon  had  erected  to 
oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessaiy  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over  the  Tigris, 
anotlier  labour  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of  more  danger,  than 
the  preceding:  expedition.  The  stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ;  the  ascent 
steep  and  diiTicult  ;  and  the  intrenchments  which  had  been  formed  on 
the  ridge  of  the  opposite  bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of 
heax'y  cuii'assiers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants  ;  who  (ac- 
cording to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius)  could  trample,  with 
the  same  case,  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.(l)  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  enemy,,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  was  impractica- 
ble ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  instantly  seized  the  only  possible 
expedient,  cx)nceale(l  his  design,  till  the'  moment  of  execution,  from  the 
knoArledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his  own  troops,  and  even  of  his  gene- 
rals themselves.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  magazines,  fourscore  vessels  were  gi'adually  unladen  ;  and  a  select 
detachment,  apparently  destined  for  sOme  secret  expedition,  was  or- 
dered to  stand  to  their,  arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the 
silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy  ;  and 
amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games,  which 
he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of  Coche.  The  day  was  con- 
secrated to  pleasure  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the 
emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  acquainted  them,  that 
he  had  fixed  that,  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in 
silent  and  respectful  astonishment ;  but,  when  the-  venerable  Sallust 
assumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs 
supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his  prudent  remonstrances.(2) 
Julian  contented  liimself  with  observing,  that  conquest  and  safety  de- 
pended on  tlie  attempt ;  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of 
their  enemies  v\ouId  be  increased,  by  successive  reinforcements  ;  and 
that  a  longer  delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream, 
nor  level  tlie  height  of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and 
obeyed :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels 
that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank ;  and,  as  they  plied  their  oars  with  intrepid 
diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  Julian,  who  too 
clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels,  in  attempting  to  land, 
had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously  converted  their  extreme  dan- 
ger into  a  presage  of  victory.  "  Our  fellow-soldiers,"  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "  are  already  masters  of  the  bank  ;  see— they  make  the  ap- 
"  pointed  signal :  let  us  hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage." 
The  united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the 
current,  and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient 
speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their  adventurous  compa- 
nions. The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  increased  by  the 
weight  of  armour,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  shower  of  stones, 
darts,  and   fire,  was   incessantly  discharged  on  the  heads   of  the  as- 

(1)  Ka<  ne-fe9e<Tii'  e\e(pavTmv,  m?  irrciv  cpynv  fia  'laxvuiv  e\9e.iv,  nat  ^aXayyot  Kicn  n'est 
beau  que  le  vrai  \  a  maxim  which  shnuld  he  insciibert  on  the  desk  oif  every  rhetorician. 

(2)  Libanius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to  name  i';//- 
licst.  Ammianus  says,  oi  a!l  the  leaders,  qubd  acri  tiietft  terriii  duces  coucordi  precatu  fierii 
probibere  teutareut, 
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eailants  ;  vtho,  after  an  arduous  strugglej  climbefi  tlie  bank,  and  stood 
victorious  upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a  more  equal 
field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light-infantry,  had  led  the  attack,(l)  darted 
'  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced  eye  :  his  bra\'est  soldiers, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,(2)  were  distributed  in  the  front 
and  rear  ;  "<nd  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Imperial  army  sounded  to  battle. 
The  Romans,  after  sending  up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured 
steps  to  the  animating  notes  of  martial  nuisic  ;  launched  their  formi- 
dable javelins  ;  and  rushed  forwards  with  di-awn  swords,  to  deprive  the 
Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of  their  missile  weapons. 
The  wliole  engagement  lasted  above  twelve  hours  ;  till  the  gradual  re- 
treat of  the  Persians  was  changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the 
shiimeful  e.\ample  was  given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas 
himself.  They  wei-e  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  con- 
querors might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,(3)  if  their  general  Vic- 
tor, who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not  conjured 
them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  suc- 
cessful. On  their  side,  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy- 
five  men  ;  while  they  affirmed,  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field 
of  battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of  their 
bravest  soldiers.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities  of  silver  and 
gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver. 
The  victorious  emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valour,  some 
honourable  gifts,  civic,  and  mural,  and  naval,  crowns ;  which  he,  and 
perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  Asia.  A 
solemn  sacrifice  was  oflFered  to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the 
victims  threatened  the  most  inauspicious  events  ;  and  Julian  soon  dis- 
covered, by  less  ambigiuius  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term  of 
his  |>rosperity.(l-) 

On  the  second  day  after  tlie  battle,  the  domestic  guards,  the  Jovians 
and  Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which  composed  near  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  securely  wafted  over  the  Tigris.(.5) 
While  the  Persians  belield  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  desolation  of 
till'  adjiiceiit  country,  Julian  cast  many  an  anxious  look  towards  the 
Niirth,  in  full  expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  pene- 
trati-d  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenants, 
Sebastian  and  Procopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage  and 
diligence.  His  exj>ectations  were  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and  most  probably  directed,  the  de- 
sertion of  hi.:;  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans  ;(6)  and  by 
the  dissention«  of  the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  or 
executing  any  plan  for  the  public  service.  When  the  emperor  had  re- 
lin(|uished  the  hope  of  this  important  reinforcement,  he  condescended 
to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  senti- 

(1)  Hiijc  Imperator (says  Ammianus)  Ipse  ciini  levis  ariiiatiirx  attxilils  per  prima 

postreiiiaqiic  disciirrens,  &c.     Yet  Zosiiiiin,  his  friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  river 
tiil  two  days  after  the  battle. 

(2)  Secnndiiin  Houierirani  dispositioiiem.  .\  similar  disposition  is  ascribed  to  the  wise 
NesUir,  ill  the  foiiiUi  booiiof  the  Iliad  ;  and  Homer  was  never  absent  from  the  iiiitid  of  Julian. 

(3)  Perpas  terrore  subilo  miscurennt,  ver>isqiie  agininibiis  totius  gentis,  apertas  Ctesiplionlis 
portas  victor  inilts  intr^sset,  ni  major  pr.tdarum  occasio  fuisset,  ipiam  cnra  victoria  (Sextus 
Kiiliis  de  I'rovinciis,  c.  2t  )      Their  avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Victor. 

(1)  i  he  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  victory,  are  described  by  Am- 
mianus (xxiv.  5,  6),  Libanius  (or.it  Paieiit.  c  124— 128.  |).r)47— .V>3  ),  Gre(;.  Narianzeii 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  115  ),  Zosimus  (I   iii.  p.  181- 1S3.),  and  Sextus  Rufus  (de  I'rovinciis,  c.  28.). 

(5)  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  Ihe  first  only  had  passed 
during  the  niglii  (Ammian.  »xiv.  6.).  The  -rraat]  ^opv^upia  whom  Zosimns  iiansportson  the 
third  'lay  (I  iii.  p.  ]H5.),  might  consist  of  tin;  protectors,  among  whom  the  historian  Ammta- 
nns,  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served  ;  some  sc/taols  of  Uit  donieslics,  and  per. 
haps  the  Jovians  and   Herculians,  who  often  did  duty  as  gi.iuds. 

(C)  Mosej  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Aniien.  i.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  246  )  supplies  us  with  a  nationaltradi- 
tion,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only  the  leading  circumstance,  which  ia  con- 
fUtent  Willi  truth,  probability,  and  Libanius  (Orat,  Parent,  c.  131.  p.  365./ 
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ment  of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctcsiplion,  as  a  fruit- 
less and  pernicious  undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  by 
Avhat  arts  of  fortification,  a  city  thi'ice  besieged  and  taken  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  Julian,  could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Ilomans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  expei-ienced  gene- 
ral, and  abundantly  su])plied  with  ships,  provisions,  batteiung  engines, 
and  military  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory, 
and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the  character  of  Julian,  that  he 
was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or  imaginary  obstacles.(l)  At  the 
\ery  time  when  he  declined  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with 
obstinacy  and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  offers  of  a  negociation  of 
peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostenta- 
tion of  Constantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  suc- 
cessor. As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia,  the  satraps  of  the 
distant  provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and  to  march, 
without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But  their  prepa- 
rations were  dilatory,  tlieii"  motions  slow  ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead 
an  army  into  the  field,  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  tlie  slaughter  of 
his  bravest  troops,  who  defended  tlie  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride 
of  royalty  was  humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his 
kingdom,  tlie  safety  of  the  remainder ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  sub- 
scribed himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  dependent  ally  of 
the  Roman  conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a  mi- 
nister of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  dispatched  to  embrace  the 
knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant, 
that  he  might  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The 
Sassanian  prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  huma- 
nity, whether  he  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a  salutaiy  measure, 
which  would  terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph 
of  Rome.  He  was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who 
remembered,  most  unfortunately  for  himself,  and  for  his  country,  that 
Alexander  had  uniformly  rejected  the  prepositions  of  Darius.  But  as 
Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  might 
cool  the  ardour  of  his  troops ;  he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormisdas 
would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this  dange- 
rous temptation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  camp.(2) 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to  consume 
his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and  as  often  as  he 
defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open 
plain,  they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valour, 
he  might  seek  the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and 
lie  accepted  tlie  advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps  in  the  plains 
of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  ap- 
plauded and  betrayed,  by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  full  of  danger, 

(1)  Civiias  iiiexpii§n;il)ilis,  facinus  auda\  et  impoitiinum.  Ammianiis,  xtiv.  7.  His  fellow 
soldier,  Eiitropiiis,  iiiiiis  aside  from  the  ditriciilty,  Assyriamque  populatus,  castra  apird  Ctf 
siphoirtein  staliva  aliquaiidili  liabuit :  remeaiisque  victor,  &c.  x.  16.  Zosimus  is  artful  or 
i?iinraiit,  and  Socrates  inaccurate. 

(2)  Libaniiis,  (irat.  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  354.  c.  139.  p.  361.  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c  21.  The  ec- 
clesiastical liistorian  imputes  tlie  refusal  of  peace  to  the  advice  of  Maximus.  Such  advice 
was  Hiiworihy  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a  magician,  who  flattered 
the  hopes  and  passions  of  bis  master. 
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of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.(l)    With  a  train  of  faithful  followers,  he 
deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp  ;  exposed,  in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries 
which  he  had  sustained ;  exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of  the  monarchj'^,  and  confidently 
offered  himself  as  the   hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.     The 
most  rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the 
wisdom  and   experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian,  re- 
ceiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was   persuaded   to  issue  an  hasty 
order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  pru- 
dence, and  to  endanger  his   safety.     He  destroyed,  in  a  single  hour, 
the  whole  na\y,  which  had  been  transported  above  five  hundred  mUes, 
at  so  great  an  expence  of  toiJ,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood.     Twelve,  or, 
at  the  most,  twenty-tv/o,  small  vessels  Mere  saved,  to  accompany,  on 
carriages,  the  march  of  the   army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for 
the  passage  of  the  rivers.     A  supply  of  twenty  days  provisions  was  re- 
sei'ved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris, 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command  of  the  empe- 
ror.    The   Christian  bishops,  Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the  mad- 
ness of  the  apostate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  sentence 
of  divine  justice.     Their  authority,  of  less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a  mili- 
tary question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, who  was  himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who  could  not 
disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops.  (2)     Yet  there  are  not 
Avanting  some  specious,  and  perhaps  solid,  reasons,  which  might  justify 
the  resolution  of  Julian.    The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  as- 
cended above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.(3)    The 
distance  of  the  last-mentioned  city  from  tne  Roman  camp  was  not  very 
considerable  ;  and   Julian  must   soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and  im- 
practicable attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against  the  stream 
of  a  rapid  river,('i)  which  in  several  places  was  embarrassed  by  natu- 
ral or  artificial  cataracts.(5)     The  power  of  sails  or  oars  was  insufl[icient; 
it   became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of  the  river  ; 
the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious 
and   servile  labour ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  n;arch  along  tlie 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  return  home  without  at- 
chieving  any  enterprize  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  adviseable  to  advance  into  the  inland  coun- 
try, the   destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was   the  ojdy  measure 
which  could  save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and 
active  ti-oops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured  from  the  gates  of  Ctesi- 
phon.     Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we  should  now  admire 
the  conduct,  as  weU  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero,  who,  by  depriving  his, 
soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death 
or  conquest.(6) 

(1)  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyru3(Greg.  Naziaiizeii,  Drat.  iv.  p.  115, 116.),  may  derive  some 
credit  from  tlie  testimony  of  two  abbreviatora  (Sextiis  Rufiis  auri  Victor),  and  ilie  casual  hints 
of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  134.  p.  5.57)  and  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7.).  1  Me  course  of  genuine 
history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  unseasonable  cliusm  in  the  lest  of  Ammianus. 

(2)  See  AminiaiiHS  (xxiv.  7-),  Libanius  (Orat.  I'artentalis,  c.  132,  l.)3  p.  356,  357.),  Zo- 
sinms,  (1-  iii-  ]>■  183.),  Zonara8(tom.  ii.  1.  xlii.  p.  -C),  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116.),  Augustin 
(dc  Civitate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  29.  I.  v.  c.  21.).  Of  these,  Libanius  alone  attempts  a  faint  apology 
for  his  hero;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own  condemnation,  by  a  tardy 
and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extiiii;uish  the  llamcs. 

(3)  Consult  Herodotus  (1,  i.  c,  194.),  Strabo  (I.  xvi.  p.  1074.),  andTavcrnier  (p.  i.  L  ii. 
p.  152.). 

(4)  A  celeritate  Ticris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  tayittam.  Pliu.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  31. 

(5)  One  of  these  dykes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  described  by 
Tavernier  (part  i.  I.  ii.  p.  226.)  and  Thevenot  (pait  ii.  1.  1.  p.  1P3.).  The  Persians,  or 
Assyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  llie  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo,  f.  xv.  p.  1075.  L)'.\nville, 
I'Euphiate  etie  Tigre,  p.  OS,  99.). 

(6)  Recollect  the  .lucccssful  and  applauded  nsliucss  of  Agatbocles  and  Cortez  woo  burnt 
their  ships  on  the  coasU  of  Africa  and  Mexicu. 
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The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggonSj  wliicli  retards  the 
operations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  the 
cam[is  of  the  iloniaii£,(l)  Yet,  in  every  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty 
tlieusand  men  must  hiive  been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  ;i 
prudent  geueral ;  and  that  subsistence  could  only  be  drawn  from  las 
own  or  from  the  enemy's  country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  ti) 
maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  presi-rve  the 
conquered  places  of  AssjTia,  a  desolated  ]irovince  could  not  afford  any 
hirge  or  roguhu-  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were 
covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,(2)  and  the  unwholesome 
air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of  innumerable  insects.(3J  Tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  hostile  country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive 
region  that  lies  between  tlie  river  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Me- 
dia, was  filled  with  villages  and  towns;  and  the  fertUe  soil,  for  tb.e 
most  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might 
expect,  that  a  conquerox',  M'ho  possessed  the  two  forcible  instruments 
of  persuasion,  steel  and  gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  sub- 
sistence from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives.  But,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  instantly 
blasted.  ^Fhcrever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  open 
villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns;  the  cattle  was  driven 
away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  corn  were  consumed  with  fire ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  flames  had  subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he 
beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert.  This  des- 
perate but  effectual  method  of  defence,  can  only  be  executed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  pro- 
perty; or  by  the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults 
the  public  safety  without  submitting  to  then-  inclinations  the  liberty 
of  choice.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commands  of^  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  continually  wasted 
in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  stUl  have 
reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike  cities  of  Ecbatana,  or  Susa,  by 
the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well-directed  march  ;(4)  but  he  was  deprived 
of  this  last  resource  by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy 
of  his  guides.  The  Romans  wandered  several  days  in  the  country  to 
the  eastward  of  Bagdad :  the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led 
them  into  the  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his  foUov.ers, 
as  soon  as  they  v/ere  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  tlie  secret  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  visionaiy  conquests  of  HjTcania  and  India,  wliich  had 
so  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Conscious  that 
his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously 
balanced  the  hopes  of  safety  or  success,  Afithout  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practi- 
cable measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the  armv 
by  a  hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene,  a  fertile  and  friendly 

O)  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  tssai  sur  la  Tactique,  tmn.  ii.  p.  287 
— 353;  and  the  learned  reiiiaiLs  of  M.  Giiicliardt,  Nouveaux  Memoiies  Miiitaires,  toni.  i.  p. 
351 — oS2.  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman  armies. 

(2)  The  Tigris  rises  to  ihc  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north  of  the  Armenian  mountains. 
The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in  .Inly.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained 
in  the  Geogiaphical  Disseuation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Speluian's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  26. 

(3)  Amniianus  (xxiv.  8.)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  incouveniency  of  the  flood,  the 
heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lauds  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the 
Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  often,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  seed  which  is  cast 
into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husbandman.  Voyages  de  Nicbuhr,  toni.  ii.  p. 
279,285. 

(4)  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6.  in  Hudson,  Geoaraph.  Minor,  torn,  ii-) 
reckons  129  schaeni  from  Seleucia,  and  Thevenot  (part  i.  I.  i.  ii.  p.  209 — 245.),  128  hours  of 
march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or  Hunadam.  Ihese  measures  caunot  exceed  an  ordinary 
parasaug,  ur  tbree,Romaii  mileii. 
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province,  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  de- 
sponding troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days 
after  they  had  passed  the  Chaboras,  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
subverting  the  throne  of  Persia.(l) 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  country,  their 
march  was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance,  by  several  bodies  of 
Persian  cavalry;  who  shewing  themselves,  sometimes  in  loose,  and 
sometimes  in  closer,  order,  faintly  skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards. 
These  detachments  were,  however,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Ti- 
gris, than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans,  who  now 
aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  endea- 
voui-ed  to  persuade  themselves,  that  this  formidable  appearance  was 
occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or  perhaps  by  the  approach  of 
some  friendly  Ai-abs.  They  halted,  pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their 
camp,  passed  the  whole  night  in  continual  alarms ;  and  discovered,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Persians. 
This  army,  which  might  bo  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  archers,  and 
elephants,  commanded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal satraps;  and  fame  and  expectation  exaggerated  the  strength  of 
the  remaining  powers,  which  slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of 
Sapor  himself.  As  the  Romans  continued  their  march,  their  long  array, 
which  was  forced  to  bend,  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the 
ground,  aflforded  frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant 
enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged  with  fury ;  they  were  re- 
peatedly repulsed  with  firmness ;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which 
almost  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  considerable 
loss  of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their 
monarch.  These  splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an 
adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  :  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  who, 
on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
was  obliged  to  ex-pose  his  person,  and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of 
oflFensive  and  defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength  and 
safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effectu;;! 
pursuit ;  and  as  the  horsemen  of  the  east  were  trained  to  dart  their 
javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows  at  full  speed,  and  in  every  possible 
direction,(2)  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  formidable  than  in 
the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight.  But  the  most  certain 
and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans,  was  that  of  time.  The  hardy  ve- 
terans, accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted 
under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Assyrian  summer ;  their  vigour  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  army  was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and 
dangerous  retreat,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price  of  subsistence 
increased  in  the  Roman  camp.(3)  Julian,  who  always  contented  him- 
self with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained,  distri- 
ct) The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesipboii,  is  cii-ciiiiistaiitially,  l)iit  not  clearly,  described  by 
Ainmiaims  (xxiv.  7,'8.),  Libaniiis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357.),  and  Zosimns  (I.  iii  p.  183.). 
The  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was  retreating ;  and  Libanius  absurdly  con- 
fines hini  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

(2)  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (toiu.  iii.  p.  57,  58,  &c. 
edit,  in  4to  )  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Persian  liorseuieu.  Brissonius  (tie  Regno 
Persico,  p.  650.  6G1,  &c.)  has  collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

(3)  In  Mark  Antony's  retreai,  an  attic  chjcnix  sold  for  fifty  drachmae,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  sbillinas :  barley-bread  was  sold  for  its  weiglit  in  silver. 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch  (loni.  v.  p.  102—116.),  with- 
out perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same  enemies,  and  involved 
in  the  eanic  distress. 
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buted,  for  the  use  of  the  troops^  the  provisions  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, and  whatever  could  be  spared  from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the 
tribunes  and  generals.  But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  that  before  they  could  reach  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire,  they  should  aU  perish,  either  by  famine,  or  by  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians.(l) 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  stiU  devoted  to  study  and 
contemplation.  WTienever  he  closed  his  eyes  in  short  and  interrupted 
slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  surprising,  that  the  Genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more 
appear  before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal  veil,  his  head,  aud  his  horn 
of  abundance,  and  slowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial  tent.  The  monarch 
started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits 
with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which 
shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian  was  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  countenance  of  the  god  of  war  ;(2)  the 
council  which  he  summoned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,(3)  unanimously 
pronounced  that  he  should  abstain  from  action  :  but  on  this  occasion, 
necessity  and  reason  were  more  prevalent  than  superstition ;  and  the 
ti-umpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a 
hiUy  country  ;  and  the  bills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a  consummate  gene- 
ral ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  suddenly  at- 
ta,cked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his 
cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  has- 
tened, with  a  sufficient  reinforcement,  to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard. 
A  similar  danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front ; 
and,  as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was  at- 
tacked, and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well- 
timed  evolution  of  the  light  infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  vyith 
dexterity  and  effect,  against  the  backs  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of 
the  elephants.  The  Barbarians  fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in 
every  danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His 
trembling  guards,  scattered  and  opnressed  by  the  disorderly  throng  of 
friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign  that  he  was  with- 
out armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall  of  the  impending 
ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,(4)  a  cloud  of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged 
from  the  flying  squadrons ;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his 
arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver. 
Julian  attempted  to  draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side  ;  but  his 
fingers  were  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from 
his  horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was 
gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report  of  the  melancholy  event  passed 
from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  in- 
vincible valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.     The  bloody  and  obstinate 

(1)  Ammian.  xxiv.  8.  xxv.  1.  Zosinius,  I.  iii.  p.  184,  185,  186.  LlbaniuB,  Orat.  Parent,  c. 
134, 135.  p.  357,  558,  359.  The  sophist  of  Autioch  appears  ignorant  that  the  troops  were 
liuDgry. 

(2)  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunqnam  se  Marti  sacra  facturnm 
(xxiv.  6.).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  between  the  gods  and  their  insolent 
votaries;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded 
Neptune  from  the  honours  of  public  professions.  See  Hume's  philosophical  Keflections. 
Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

(3)  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain,  but  lucrative,  science,  which  bad  been 
invented  in  Hetruria,  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  signs  and  omens,  from  the 
aociem  booksof  Tarqiiitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 

(4)  Claaialiaiil  hinc  inde  candidati  (see  the  note  of  Valesius)  quos  disjecerat  terror,  ut 
fugicatium  molem  lanquam  ruinatn  male  compositi  culmiais  declinaret,    Aivmian.  xxv.  3. 
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conflict  was  maintained  by  tlie  tv.o  ju-mies^  till  they  '.rere  separated  by 
the  total  d-irkucsB  of  the  night.  TJie  Persians  derived  some  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  tlicy  obtained  against  the  left  winjj:,  where 
Anatolius,  master  of  tlie  otScci^j  was  i?lain,  and  the  prefect  Sallust  very 
narowly  escaped.  But  the  e\'ent  of  the  day  was  adverse  to  the  Bar- 
barians. They  abandoned  the  lield  ;  their  two  irenerals,  Meranes,  and 
Nohordates,(l)  iifty  nobles  or  satr.-ips,  and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest 
soldiers  :  and  the  success  of  tlie  liomans,  if  Jt-lian  liad  survived,  might 
have  been  improved  into  a  decisive  una  useful  victory. 

The  iirst  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  from  the  faint- 
ing lit,  into  which  he  had  Leon  tiiroWn  by  loss  of  blood,  were  expressive 
of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  and  was  impa- 
tient to  rush  into  the  battle.  His  remaining  strength  was  exliausted  by 
the  pauiful  effort ;  and  the  surgeons,  who  examined  his  wound,  dis- 
covered the  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful 
moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  liero  and  a  sage ;  the  jjhUosopliers 
who  had  accompanied  him  iu  this  fatal  expedition,  compared  the  tent  of 
Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  spectators,  whom  dut}',  or 
friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  round  his  couch,  listened  with 
respectful  grief  to  the  fiinerid  oration  of  their  dying  emperor.(2) 
"  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  ol"  my  departure  is 
"  now  arrived,  and  I  discliarge,  ;vith  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor, 
"  the  demands  of  nature.  I  liave  learned  ft-om  philosopiiy,  how  much 
"  the  soul  is  more  excellent  than  the  body  ;  and  that  the  separation  of 
"  the  nobler  substance,  sliould  be  tlie  suiyect  of  joy,  rather  than  of  affiic- 
"  tion.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been 
"  the  reward  of  piety  ;(3)  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the 
"  mortal  stroke,  that  secures  me  fi'om  the  d;inger  of  disgracing  a  charac- 
"  ter,  which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  viilue  and  fortitude.  I 
"  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased  to 
"  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm  with 
"  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority,  tliat  emanation  of  the  Divine 
"  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and  immaculate.  De- 
"^  testing  the  corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  con- 
"  sidered  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  Sub- 
"  nutting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  modera- 
"  tion,  I  have  trusted  the  event  to  tlie  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was 
"  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with  the 
"  public  welfare  ;  but  when  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned 
"  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the 
"  clear  fore-knowledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination) 
"  that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  tlie  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of 
"  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by 
"  the  cruelty  of  a  tjTant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy,  or  by  the 
"  sloV7  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given  me,  in  the  midst  of 
"  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid  and  glorious  departure  from  this 
"  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  Itase,  to  solicit,  or  to  de- 
"  cline,  the  stroke  of  fate.' — Thus  mucli  I  have  attempted  to  say  ;  but 
"  my  strength  fails  me,  and  I  feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cau- 
"  tiously  refrain  from  any  word  that  m^.y  tend  to  influence  your  suf- 
"  frages  in  the  election  of  an  emperor.     My  choice  might  be  impx'udent, 

(1)  Sapor  bimself  declared  to  ilie  Komans,  Uiat  it  was  liis  practice,  to  comfort  the  families 
of  liis  deceased  satraps,  by  seiidine  llieMi,  as  a  present,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  otTicers 
who  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.     Ubaiiiiis,  dcncce  Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  l(w. 

(2)  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  uii^lit  connienancc  the  suspicion,  that  lie  had 
previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration,  which  Anuiiiaiius  hoard,  and  has  transcribed.  'I'he 
vertiou  of  the  Abbe  Uela  lilctcrie  is  faithful  aaii  ciepnt.  1  have  followed  him  in  expressing 
the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  in:~iiuiatcd  in  the  orijinal. 

(3)  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  51.)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  talc.  Yet  the  Jnpl- 
ter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  lliai!),  wIjo  lanienis  with  tears  of  blood  the  Ueatli  of  Sarpedou  hit 
SOU,  baU  a  very  itupert'tcl  notion  of  bappiiiets  or  glory  bcyoud  the  grave. 
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"  or.  Injudicious  ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
"  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should  recommend.  I 
'•  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may 
"  be  blessed  with  the  govermnent  of  a  virtuous  sovereign."  After  this 
discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
he  distributed,  by  a  military  testament, (1)  the  remains  of  his  private 
fortune ;  and  making  some  enquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he 
understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed ;  and 
bewailed,  with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  Ids  friend.  At  the 
same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators ;  and  con- 
jured them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who 
in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars.(2) 
The  spectators  were  silent ;  and  Jidian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  ar- 
gument with  the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind,  as  well  as  body,  most 
probably  hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  witli  fresh 
violence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  : 
he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it, 
expifed  without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  nudnight.  Such  was  the  end 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Constan- 
tius.  In  his  last  momenta  he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostentation, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
life.(3) 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,;  and  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  neglected  to 
secure  the  future  execution  of  his  designs,  by  the  -timely  and  judicious 
nomination  of  an  associate  and  successor.  But  the  royal  race  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  person ;  and  if  he  entertained 
any  serious  thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the  most  worthy 
among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the 
natural  prestmiption  of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unex- 
pected death  left  the  empire  without  a  master,  and  v/ithout  an  heir,  in 
a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space  of  fourscore  years, 
had  never  been  experienced,  since  the  election  of  Diocletian.  In  a  go- 
vernment, which  had  almost  forgotten  the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble 
blood,  the  superiority  of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  offi- 
cial rank  were  accidental  and  precarious;  and  the  candidates,  who 
might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  coidd  be  supported  only  by 
the  consciousness  of  pei-sonal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour. 
But  the  situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  an 
host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of  gi-ief  and  deliberation. 
In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  deceased  prince,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions,  was  decently  embalmed;  and,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  generals  convened  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  com- 
manders of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavaliy  and  infantry, 
were  invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not  passed 
away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor 
was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate  the  assembly.  Victor 
and  Arinthaeus  collected  the  remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius  ;  the 

(1)  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  mincupatory,  testaments  upon  actual  service  (in 
procinctu)  were  exempted  from  the  formalities  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Heiaeccius  (Antiqiiit. 
Jur.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  504.)  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix.l.  xxvii.) 

(2)  Tills  union  of  the  human  sonlwith  the  divine  ithcrial  substance  of  the  universe,  is  the 
fincient  doctriue  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  but  it  seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious 
immortality.  See  Warburtou's  learned  and  rational  observations.  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199—216. 

(3)  The  whole  relation  of  tlie  death  of  Julian  Is  given  by  Ammianus  Cxxv.  3.),  an  intelligent 
spectator.  Libauius,  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances 
(Orat.  Parental,  c.  136—140.  p.  559-362.).  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legeiiUs  of 
inoie  aacieat  fAiats,  may  now  be  silently  despised. 
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friends  of  Julian  attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus, 
and  Nevitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  he  apprehended 
from  the  discord  of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their  character  and  in- 
terest, in  their  maxims  of  gDvernment,  and  perhaps  in  their  religious 
principles.  Tlie  superior  virtues  of  Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their 
divisions,  and  unite  their  suffrages ;  and  the  venerahle  prefect  would 
immediately  have  been  declared  the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself, 
with  sincere  and  modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, so  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  ^vho  were 
surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal,  shewed  some  disposition  to  adopt 
the  salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  officer,(l)  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should 
exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  present  distress  j 
and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  should  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate  counsels  in  the 
election  of  a  lawful  sovereign.  While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted 
Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  ftrst(2)  of  the  domestics,  with  the  names 
of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly 
repeated  by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince,  astonished 
with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the  Imperial  ornaments, 
and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  generals,  whose  favour  and 
protection  he  so  lately  solicited.  The  strongest  recommendation  of 
Jovian  was  the  mei'it  of  his  father,  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in 
honourable  retirement,  the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure 
freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and 
women;  yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian(3) 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the  ambitious 
qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind',  the 
comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had 
gained  the  afi'ection  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and  the  generals  of  both  par- 
ties acquiesced  in  a  popular  election,  which  had  not  been  conducted  by 
the  arts  of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was 
moderated  by  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  same  day  might  terminate 
the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 
was  obeyed  without  delay  ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian,  a  few 
hours  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march, 
which  could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their  actual  distress.  (4) 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by  his  fears ; 
and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  measured  by  the  joy  with 
which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of 
Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the 
desponding  monarch  with  a  sudden  confidence  of  victory.  He  imme- 
diately detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  Inwwr- 
tals,{5)  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the  whole 
weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.     The 

(1)  Hoiioratior  aliqiiis  miles  ;  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The  modest  and  judicious  his- 
torian describes  the  sceue  of  the  election,  at  which  he  was  undoubtedly  present  (xxv.  5.). 

(2)  The  primus,  or  primiceriiis,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and  though  only  a  tri- 
bune, he  laukcd  with  the  military  dukes  Cod.  Theodosian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  These  privileges 
are  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Jovian. 

(5)  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  22  ).  Sozonien  (I.  vi.  c.  3.),  and  Theo- 
doret  (I  iv.  c.  I.),  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  confessor  under  the  preceding  reign  ;  and 
piously  suppose,  that  he  refused  the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  unanimously  exclaimed  that 
they  were  Christians.  Ammianus,  calmly  pursuiu!;  his  narrative,  overthrows  the  legend  by  a 
simile  sentence.     Hostiis  pro  Joviano  extisque  inspectis,  prouuntiatum  est,  &c.  xxv.  6. 

(4)  Ammianus  (xxv.  10  )  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian  :  to  which 
the  younger  Victor  has  added  >ome  remarkable  strokes.  The  Abbe  dc  la  liletcrie  (Histoire  de 
Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1  — a58.)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reign,  a  work  re- 
markably distinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disquisition,  and  religious  preiudice. 

(5)  Hegiiis  e(|uitatus.  It  appears  from  Procopius,  that  the  Immortals,  so  famous  under 
Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may  use  that  improper  word,  by  the  Sassauides. 
Vriesou  Ue  Kegao  Persico,  p.  268,  &c. 
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roar-guard  tps  thrown  into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions^  whicli  de- 
rived theii"  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were  broke 
and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants  ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  livps 
in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.     The  battle  v»as  at 
lengrth  restored  by  the  persevering  valour  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Persitins 
wore  repulsed  with  a  great  slaughtevof  men  and  elephants  ;  and  the 
army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's  day,  arrived.  In  tlio. 
evening,  at  Samara  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Ctesjphon.(l)     On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  instead  of 
harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian ;  which  had  been 
seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley.     From  the  hills,  the  archers  of 
Persia  insulted  ."Bnd  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries  ;  and  a  body  vf 
cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  ■vvith  desperate  courage  tlirouj^'li  the  Pr,ie- 
torian  gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict;  near  the  Imperial 
tent.     In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carche  v.as  protected  by 
the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river  ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly- 
exposed  to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  city  of  Dura, (2)  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian.     The  Tigris 
was  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes  and  provisions  were  almost  consumed ; 
and  the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded  themselves,  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far  distant,  requested  their  new 
sovereign,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of  the 
river.     With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavoured  to 
check  their  rashness  ;  by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  sufficient 
skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  they 
would  only  deliver  themselves  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  occupied  the   opposite  banks.      Yielding  at  length  to  their 
clamorous  importunities,  he  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred 
Gauls  and  Germans,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure,   which  might 
serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the 
army.     In  the  silence  of  the  niglit,  they  swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  an 
unguarded  post   of  the  enemy,  and  displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
signal  of  their  resolution  and  fortune.    The  success  of  this  trial  disposed 
the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to 
construct  a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines.(3)     Two  important 
days  were  spent  in  tlie  ineffectual  labour ;  and  the  Romans,  who  already 
endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and 
upon  the  Barbarians  ;  whose  numbers  and  obstinacy  increased  with  the 
distress  of  the  Imperial  army.(4) 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Romans  were  re- 
vived by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presumption  of  Sapor  had 
vanished :  he  observed,  with  serious  concern,  that,  in  the  repetition  of 
doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faithful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his 
bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants  ;  and  the 
experienced  monarch  feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers  of  the  Roman  em- 

n)  TLe  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost,  nor  can  we  name  Ihe 
field  of  battle  wbere  Julian  fell :  but  M.  d'Auville  bas  denioiistnitcd  the  precise  situation  of 
Sumere,  Carche,  aid  Dura,  alon?  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (Geo?rapbie  Aiicienne  torn.  il. 
p.  248.  TEupbrate  et  le  li^re,  p.  95.  97.).  In  the  ninth  century,  Sumere,  or  Samara,  became 
with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Kbalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 

(2)  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Aiitiochus  asainst  the  rebels  of  Media  and 
Persia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  48,  52.  p.  548.  552.  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo  ) 

(S)  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand,  and  wisely  rejected. 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  ill.  p.  255,  256,  257.  It  appears,  from  our  moderu  travellers,  that 
rafts  floating  on  bladders  perform  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris 

(4)  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Juvian  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  6.1,  Liha- 
nius  (Drat.  Parent,  c.  146.  p.  364.),  and  Zosimus  CI.  iii.  p  IS.n,  190,  191.).  Though  we  may 
distrust  the  fairness  of  Lihanius,  the  ocular  tesiimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persis  atque  aUero 
proBlio  victus,  x.  17.)  must  iocliHe  u«  to  stispeet,  that  Ammiauus  bas  been  too  jealous  of  the 
liouour  of  ibe  Roman  arms, 
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pire  5  which  might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor 
of  Julian.  The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,  ap- 
peared in  the  camp  of  Jovian  ;(1)  and  declared,  that  the  clemency  of 
his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions,  on  which  he 
would  consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Cffisar,  with  the  relics  of  his 
captive  ai-my.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the  firmness  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
cries  of  the  soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  prefect 
Sallust  was  immediately  sent,  with  the  general  Arinthaeus,  to  understand 
the  pleasure  of  the  Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  couclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started  difficulties, 
required  explanations,  suggested  expedients,  receded  from  his  conces- 
sions, encreased  his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  ne- 
gociation,  tUl  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  pro»'isions  which  yet  re- 
mainad  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  exe- 
cuting a  hold  and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march 
with  unremitting  diligence  ;  tlie  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have  sus- 
pended the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached  the  fruitful  province  of  Cor- 
duene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred  miles.(2)  The  irresolute 
emperor,  instead  of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected 
his  fate  with  patient  resignation ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions of  peace,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  liy  the  grandfather 
of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a 
single  article,  the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis ;  which  had  sustained,  in 
three  successive  sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms.  Singara,  and  the  castle 
of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise 
dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their 
effects ;  but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted,  that  the  Romans  should 
for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace,  or  rather 
along  truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between  the  hostile  nations; 
the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  religious  cere- 
monies ;  and  hostages  of  distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered 
to  secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions. (3) 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  naw  with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  hi«! 
hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor,  professes  to  admire  the 
moderation  of  Sapoi-,  in  contenting  himself  with  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  empii-e.  If  he  had  stretched  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the 
claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might  have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of 
not  meeting  with  a  refusal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia, 
the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thi-acian  Bos- 
phorus,  flatterers  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian 
to  convince  the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining  provinces  would 
still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of  pov/er  and  luxury.(4)  With- 
out adopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facili- 
tated by  tlie  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The  obscure  domestic,  exalted 
to  the  throne  by  fortune,  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 

0)  Sextns  Rufus  (de  Provinriis,  c.  29.)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  n»tioiial  v.ini(y 
Taiita  revereiitianominis  Koinani  fuit,  iit  a  Porsis  ;>r/»ir/t  de  pace  sermoliaberctiir. 

(2j  It  is  prcsmiipliious  to  controvert  the  opini'Mi  of  Aitimisnin,  a  soldier  and  a  spectator. 
Yet  it  is  ditficiilt  to  imderstaUll,  how  the  mountains  of  Corduenc  could  extend  over  the  plain 
of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Tlsi  is  and  the  great  Zab :  or  how  an  army  of  sixty 
thoiisatul  men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 

(.■5)  The  treaty  of  Dura  Ih  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianns  (xxv.  7.),  Li- 
banius (Oral.  Parent,  c.  112.^  p.  .iM),  /obimus  (I.  iii.  p.  190,  ini.)  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
Iv,  p.  117,118,  who  imputes'thc  distrcssto  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian);  and  Eutropius 
(x.  17.).  The  last  mentioned  writer,  \\ho  was  present  Id  a  military  station,  styles  this  pwce 
pecessarium  quidcm  sed  ignobilcin. 

(4)  Libaniiw,  Orat,  Parent,  c.  143.  p,  364,  365. 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  that  he  mi^ht  prevent  the  designs  of 
Procopius,  who  commanded  the  armi;  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish 
his  doubtful  reign  over  the  Icigions  and  provinces,  which  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris.(l)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no  very  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  fatal  sitation  of  Dura,(2)  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned, 
above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  suc- 
cess depended  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their  situation. 
Instead  of  tamely  resigning  tliemselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and 
private  views  of  a  single  person,  tlie  united  councils  of  the  Greeks  were 
inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  assembly  :  where  t}:e 
mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  free- 
dom, and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over 
the  Barbarians  in.  arms  and  discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they  re- 
fused to  capitulate ;  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience, 
courage,  and  military  skill;  and  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy. (3) 

As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  the  emperor  might  per- 
hads  have  stipulated,  tliat  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  ;(1.)  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. But,  if  Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they 
were  sternly  refused  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemen- 
cy had  pardoned  the  invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes 
intercepted  the  stragglers  of  the  march ;  but  the  generals  and  troops  of 
Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms  ;  and  Jovian  was  suffered  to  ex- 
plore the  most  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  small 
vessels,  which  had  been  saved  from  tlie  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  per- 
formed the  most  essential  service.  They  first  conveyed  the  emperor 
and  his  favourites ;  and  afterwards  transported,  in  maay  successive 
voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.  But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostUe  shore, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  the 
boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on  light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins  ; 
and,  drawing  after  them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success, 
to  swim  across  tlie  river.  Many  of  these  daring  adventurers  were  swal- 
lowed by  the  waves  ;  many  others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice,  or  cruelty,  of 
the  wild  Ai-abs  :  and  the  loss  which  the  army  sustained  in  the  passage  of 
the  Tigris,  was  not  inferior  to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon 
as  the  Romans  had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they  were  delivered 
from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians  ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  the 
last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.  They  were  obliged  to  tra^-ersc  a 
sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,  did  not  aiford  a 
single  blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod  by  the  footsteps  either  of 

(1)  Conditionibiis dispendiosis  Uoinana!  rcipublicie    inipositis .quibus   ciipidinr 

regniquam  gloria  Joviamis  imperio  rudis  adquievit.  Seittns  Riifiu  d«  Provineiis,  c.  29.  L;i 
Bleterie  lias  expressed,  in  a  long  direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of  public  and 
private  interest  (Hist,  de  Jovicn,  torn.      p.  39,  &c.). 

(2)  The  generals  were  murdered  on  tht  banks  of  the  Zabatus  CAnabasis,  I.  ii.  p.  ISC.  1.  iii.  p. 
226.),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400  feet  broad,  wbicli/alls  iiiin  the  Tigris  fourteen 
hoars  below  Mosul.  The  error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the  names 
of  the  fro//(Lycus),  and  the  Goat  (Capros).  Xhey  created  these  animals  to  attend  the  Ti/scr 
of  the  East. 

(.■>)  The  Cyriypadia  is  vague  and  languid:  the  ^waia.tJj  circumstantial  and  animated.  Such 
is  the  eternal  difference  between  (iction  and  truth. 

(4)  According  to  Ruflnus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  ; 
and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation  was  faithfully  discharged  by  the  Persian.  Surli  a 
fact  \»  prvbiibk;  but  undoubtedly  faUe.   See  lillemout,  Hist,  de^  Eaipereurj,  tum.iv.  p,  'Oi, 
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friends  or  eiismles.  "Whenever  a  small  measure  of  floxir  could  be  disco- 
vered in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily  purchased  with 
ten  pieces  of  gold:(l)  the  bejists  of  burden  were  slaughtered  and  de- 
voured ;  and  the  desert  wns  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the 
Komp'i  srildiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances 
displayed  their  past  sufferings,  and  actual  miserj'.  A  small  convoy  of 
provisions  advanced  to  mcpt  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur  ;  and  the 
supply  was  tbrt  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the  fidelity  of  Sebas- 
tian and  Procopius.  At  rhilsaphata,(2)  the  emperor  most  gra'iously 
received  tlie  generals  of  Mesopotamia  :  and  the  remains  of  a  once  flou- 
rishing army  "at  length  reposed  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis. 
The  messengers  of  Jcwian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of 
flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return  ;  and  the  new  prince 
had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  ;  by  placing  the  military  command  in 
the  hands  of  those  ofiicers,  who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  inclina- 
tion, would  firmly  support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor. (3) 

7he  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  success  of  his 
expedition.  They  entei-tained  a  fond  persuasion,  that  the  temples  of 
the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  East ;  that  Persia 
would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a  tributary  province,  governed 
by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt 
the  dress,  and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  conquerors;  and 
that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric 
under  Grecian  masters.(4)  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  inter- 
rupted his  communication  with  the  empire  ;  and,  from  the  moment  that 
he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs 
was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  they  per- 
sisted to  doubt,  after  they  could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that 
fatal  event.(5)  The  messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious 
tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary  peace  :  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and 
more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with 
astonishment  and  grief,  with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were 
informed,  that  the  unworthy  successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five 
provinces,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and 
that  he  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city 
of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East.(6)  The 
deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith  should  be  ob- 
served, when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  public  safety,  was  freely 

(1)  V.'e  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  iv.  95.J,  who  describes  a  similar  distresi 
of  CKsar'g  army  in  Spain. 

SlEva  fames  adcrat 

Miles  eget :  totn  censA  non  prodlgiis  emit 

Exignam  Cererem.     Proli  liicri  pallida  tabes! 

Nori  deest  prolate  jejunus  vendiior  auro. 
See  Gnichardt  (Noiiveaiix  Menioires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  p.379— SS2.).    His  Analysis  of  the  two 
Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  is  the  noblest  monument  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  the  fame 
of  Caesar. 

(2)  M.  d'Anvillc  (see  his  Maps,  and  I'Enphrate  et  le  Tigie,  p.  92,  93.)  traces  their  march, 
and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Haira,  I'r,  and  Thilsaphata,  which  Ammianus  has  mentioned. 
He  does  not  complain  of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  vrith  Tbevenot  (Voyages,  part.  ii.  1. 
i.  p  192.)  so  much  dreaded. 

(3)  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus  (ilxv.  9.),  Libanius  Orat.  Parent,  c. 
143.  p.  565  ),  and  Zosimns  (1.  lii    p.  194.). 

(4)  Libanius,  Oral.  Parent.  145.  p.  366.  Sucb  were  the  natural  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  rheto- 
rician. 

(5)  The  people  of  Carrlias,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the  inauspicious  messenger 
under  a  pile  of  stones  (Zosimns,  I.  lii.  p.  196  ).  Libanius,  when  be  received  the  fatal  intel  • 
ligence,  cast  bis  eye  on  his  sword  :  luit  be  recollected  that  I'lato  had  condennied  suicide,  and 
that  he  must  live  to  con)pose  the  panegyric  of  Julian  (Libanius  de  Vita  sua^  toni.  ii.  p.  45,  46.). 

(6)  Ammianus  and  Eutropiu.«  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible  witnesses  of  the  public 
language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antiocb  reviled  an  ignommious  peace,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  Persians,  on  a  naked  and  defenceks^  frontier  (Excerpt.  Valesiina,  p.  MS.  t\ 
^obanue  Autiocb«iio.^ 
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au-itated  in  popular  conversation  ;  and  some  hopes  were  entertaiiipd, 
that  the  emperor  would  redeem  his  pusillanimous  behaviour  by  a  splen- 
did act  of  patriotic  periidy.  The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate 
had  always  disclaimed  the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from 
the  distress  of  her  captive  armies  ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian  would 
have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times.(l) 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  his  constitutional 
authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws  and  arms  of  the  state  ; 
and  the"  same  motives  which  had  forced  him  to  subscribe,  now  pressed 
him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  em- 
pire at  the  expence  of  a  few  provinces  ;  and  the  respectable  names  of 
religion  and  honour  concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of 
Jovian.  Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Nisibis ;  but,  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the 
ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the  citadel  the 
standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his  name,  the  cruel  al- 
ternative of  exile  or  servitude.  The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis,  who, 
till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided  in  the  protection  of  their  sovereign, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faitliful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  Barbarian  ty- 
rant, exasperated  by  the  three  successive  defeats,  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and  cou- 
rage to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country  :  they  requested  only  the 
permission  of  using  them  in  their  own  defence;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  asserted  their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favour  of 
being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  subjects.  Their  arguments, 
their  eloquence,  their  tears  were  ineffectual.  Jovian  alleged,  with 
some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths  ;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown  of  gold,  convinced  the  citi- 
zens of  their  hopeless  condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked 
to  exclaim,  "  O  Emperor  !  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  tJie  cities  of 
"  your  dominions !"  Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the  ha- 
bits of  a  pi-ince,(2)  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and  offended  with 
truth  :  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  discontent  of  the 
people  might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the  Persian  government,  he 
published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death,  that  tliey  should  leave  t!ie 
city  within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has  delineated  in  lively 
colours  the  scene  of  universal  despair  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed 
with  an  eye  of  compassion. (3)  The  martial  youth  deserted  with  in- 
dignant grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended :  the 
disconsolate  mourner  dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  hus- 
band, which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  Barbarian 
master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and  clung  to  the 
doors,  of  the  house,  where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful  and  careless 
hours  of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded  with  a  trembling  multi- 
tude :  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  ge- 
neral calamity.  Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could  not  command  the  imme- 
mediate  service  of  an  adequate  number  of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable  effects. 

(1)  The  Abbe  de  la  Itleterie  (Hist.  I'e  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  212—227  ),  tboiigli  a  severe  casuist, 
bas  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise  ;  since  be  could  not  dis- 
member the  empire,  noralienate,  without  tlieir  consent,  tbe  allegiance  of  bis  people.  1  have 
never  lonnd  much  delijjbt  or  instruction  in  such  political  nietapbysics. 

(2>  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  7ot/al  act.  A  brave  oflicer,  bis  namesake  who  had  been 
thought  Worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from  supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to 
death,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence  of  guilt.     Aamiian.  xxv.8. 

(3)  ,Sec  XNV.  9.  aud  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  191.  195. 

Vol.  II.  ti 


b?  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

Tlie  s.'ivage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have  agfgraA'ated  the 
liiirdships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.  TJiey  were  seated,  hoMe\'er,  in  a 
new-built  quarter  of  Amida  ;  and  that  rising  city,  witli  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  recovered  its  foraier  splendour, 
and  became  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia.(l)  Similar  orders  were  dis- 
j)atched  by  the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle  of 
the  Moors ;  and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five  pi'ovinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glorj'  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  tliis 
ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  considered  as  a  memorable  era  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had 
sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  pro- 
\inces :  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the 
god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  had  never 
ret  red  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious  enemy.(2) 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements,  which  the  voice  of 
his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  hastened  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded  with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  Antioch.(3)  Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious 
zeal,  he  was  pi-ompted  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last 
lionours  on  tlie  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign  :(4)  and  Procopius, 
who  sincerely  hew  ailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  conducting  the 
funeral.  The  corpse  of  Julian  was  transported  from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus, 
in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days  ;  and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of 
the  East,  was  saluted  by  the  hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamenta- 
tions and  clamorous  insults.  The  Pagans  already  placed  their  beloved 
liero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had  restored  ;  while 
the  invectives  of  the  Christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate  to  hell, 
and  his  body  to  the  grave. (5)  One  parly  lamented  the  approaching 
ruin  of  their  altars  ;  the  other  celebrated  the  marvellous  deliverance  of 
the  church.  The  Christians  applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains, 
the  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  over 
the  guilty  head  of  Julian.  They  acknowledged,  that  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  at  the  instant  he  expii-ed  beyond  the  Tigi'is,  was  revealed  to  the 
saints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cappadoeia  ;(G)  and,  instead  of  suffering  him 
to  fall  by  the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion  ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to 
the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal  or  immortal  champion  of  the  faith. (7) 
Such  imprudent  declarations  wei-e  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or 
credulity,  of  their  adversaries  ;(8)  who  darkly  insinuated,  or  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  instigated  and  directed 
.the  fanaticism  of  a  domestic  assassin.(9)     Above  sixteen  years  after  the 

'     ClJc€'l|ioii.  rasclial.  p.  30O.     Tlie  Ecclirsiastical  Notitiie  may  be  coiisiilted. 

(2^^'Zosiiiiiis,  I.  iii  i>  19'J,  193  Stsliis  Rufiis  de  I'rovliiciis,  c.  29.  Aiigiistiii  de  Civital. 
Dei,  i^  iv.  c.  29.     Tliis  general  pusilion  must  be  applied  and  interpreted  with  sinne  caution 

(3;  Anuiuaniis,  xxv.  9.  Zosinins,  I.  iii-  |)  196  He  niialii  be  edax,  ei  vino  Veneriqiie  in- 
diilucns.  lint  1  a'iiee  with  La  Bleterie  ctoin.  i.  p  148— l.'vl  )  in  rejecting  the  fciolish  report  of 
a  Hacchanaliau  riot  (ap.  Suidani)  celebrated  at  Anlioch,  by  the  emperor,  liis  twje,  and  a  troop 
of  foncnbines. 

(i)  llie  .Abbfc  de  la  Uleterie  ftoin.  i.  p.  l.W.  209.)  handsomely  exposes  the  brntal  bisotry  ol 
Baroniiis,  who  wonld  liavi:  thrown  Jnlian  to  the  dogs,  lie  rospiiitii  qi;ideiii  scpultnr.i  digniis. 

(5)  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  ;i.iiit  (libanins,  Monod  t<nn  ii.  p.  2.'>1.  and  Orat  Parent, 
c.  145.  p.  ."67.  c.  156.  p.  377.  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oia:.  iv.  p  '.25 -1.32  ).  Ihe  Christian 
orator  I'aiiiily  niiitters  some  exhoilations  to  iiioilesty  and  forgiveness  :   but  he  is  well  saiistied, 

.  that  the  real  snlferings  of  .liiliaii  will  far  exceed  tlie  fabulous  torments  of  Uion  or  Tantalus. 

(6)  lillemoit  (Hist,  aes  Einpereurs,  torn  iv.  p.  549.)  lias  collected  these  visions.  Some 
saint  or  angel  was  observed  io  be  absent  in  the  night  on  a  secret  exptditioii,  &c. 

(7)  Sozomen  (I  vi.  2  )  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  h/tfi/uiiri'tf  ;  but  the  whole  pas 
sage,  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  translated,  is  prudently  suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin 

(8)  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  iiiicerlaiu  rumour  was  scattered,  telo  cccid.sse 
Uoinano  It  was  carried,  liv  so  ne  deserters,  to  the  I'ersian  camp;  and  the  Romans  were  re 
proached  as  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  bv  Sapor  and  his  subjects  (Amniian.  xxv.  6.  Li- 
banins de  nkisendi  Juliiiii  ncce,  e.  xiii  p.  162,  16.3.).  II  was  nigcd,as  a  decisive  proof.  tlKit 
no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  promised  reward  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  141.  p.  ,563.). 
But  the  (iving  horsciiinn,  who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  he  ignorant  ot  its  etiect ;  or  he 
might  be  slain  iu  the  same  action.     Ammiaiiiis  neither  feels  nor  inspires  a  s  ispicion. 

(9)  Ot  7u  fl■T^.^l)l'  rr.Xvi.iuK  7w  <r</i(..i'  .iirwi'  ayvoiri     This  dark  and  ambii>"nns  cxpressiJii 
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death  of  Julian,  t)ie  charge  was  solemnly  and  vehemently  urged,  in  a 
public  oration,  addressed  by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  His 
suspicions  are  unsupported  by  fact  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  esteem 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch^  for  the  cold  and  neglected 
ashes  of  his  friend.(l) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the  triumphs, 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  corrected  by  that  of 
satire  and  ridicule ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  pageants, 
which  displayed  the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfec- 
tions should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.(2)  This  cus- 
tom was  practised  in  the  funeral  of  Jiuian.  The  comedians,  who  re- 
sented his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with  the 
applause  of  a  Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tion of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various 
character  and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope  for  pleasantry 
and  ridicule.(3)  In  the  exercise  of  his  uncommon  talents^  he  often 
descended  below  the  majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
^jnto  Diogenes  ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into  a  priest.  The  purity 
of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  excessive  vanity ;  his  superstition  disturbed 
the  peace,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and  his  ir- 
regular sallies  were  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to 
be  the  laborious  efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
Julian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ;  but  his  stately  tomb,  which 
arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,(4)  was 
displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher  expressed  a  very  reason- 
able wish,  that  the  disciple  of  Plato  might  have  reposed  amidst  the 
groves  of  the  academy  :(5)  while  the  soldier  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents, 
that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should  have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Caesar, 
in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  among  the  antient  monuments  of  Roman 
virtue  (6)  The  history  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the 
example  of  a  similar  competition. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  Government  and  Death  of  Jovian. — Election  of  Valentinian,  whn 
associates  his  Brother  Valens,  and  makes  the  final  Division  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires. — Revolt  of  Procopius. — Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Administration. — Germany. — Britain — Africa. — The 
East. — The  Danube. —  Death  of  Valentinian — His  two  Sons,  Gratian 
and  Valentinian  II.,  succeed  to  the  Western  Empire. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  very 
doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.     The  Roman  army  was  saved  by  ail 

may  p..int  to  Athaiiasius,  tbe  first,  willioiit  a  riv;il,  of  the  Ciiiistian  clergy  (Libanius  de  nlcls. 
Jill,  iiece,  c  5.  p.  149      La  Bletcrif,  Hist,  de  Jovieii,  toni.  i.  p.  179.) 

(1)  The  Ut;itor  (F-il'iiciiis,  Dibliot.  Giaec.  torn.  vii.  p.  145— 179  )  scatters  suspicions,  tle- 
mauds  au  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might  sti4i  be  oljtained.  He  describes  the  suc- 
cess uf  the  Huns  to  tlie  criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

(2)  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  tlie  comedian  who  personated  that  frugal  emperor,  anxiously 
enquired  how  much  it  cost— Fourscore  thousand  pounds  (centies)— Give  me  the  tenth  pait  of 
the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  iuto  the  lyber.  Sueton.  in  Vespasian  c.  19.  with  the  notes  of 
Casaiibon  ;uul  Gronovius. 

(3)  Gregory  (orat.  iv.  p.  119,  V20  )  compares  this  supposed  ignominy  and  ridicule  to  the 
funeral  honours  of  Constantins,  whose  body  was  chaiinted  over  mount  Taurus  by  a  clioir  uf 
angels 

(4)  Quintus  Curlius,  I.  iii  c  4  The  luxuriaficy  of  his  descriptions  has  been  often  censuied. 
Yet  it  was  almost  tbe  duty  of  the  historian  to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Alexander. 

(5)  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  156  p  377.  Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  liberality 
of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the  tomb  of  Julian  (denlcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7.  p   15i'  ). 

(6)  Cujus  siiprema  et  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  just^  cousulcret,  iion  Cydnus  videre  deberet. 
qnamvis  gratisuinue  amnis  et  iiquidus  :  sed  ad  perpeliiandani  gloriaai  recte  faclorum  praeter- 
lainbere  liberis,  intersec-ans  :.rbeni  aternam,  divorumque  veterum  monumeuta  pvivttriu- 
gens.     Ammiau    x\v.  W. 
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inglorious,  perliapsa  necessary,  treaty ;( 1 )  and  tlie  first  moments  of  peace 
were  consecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  toi-estore  the  domestic  tranquiUity 
of  the  church  and  state.  The  indiscretion  of  }iis  predecessor,  instead  of 
reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the  religious  war :  and  the  balance 
which  he  affected  to  preser\'e  between  tlie  hostile  factions,  ser\cd  only 
to  perpetuate  the  contest,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  tlie 
rival  claims  of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favour.  The  Christians 
had  forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  church.  la  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature 
were  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge  :  the  majesty 
of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused  ;  the  cities  of  the  East  were  stained 
with  blood;  and  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in  the 
bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity  ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  the  Labari'm  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed 
at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people  the  faith  of  their 
new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  tlie  throne,  he  transmitted  a  cir- 
cular epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces:  in  which  he  confessed 
the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  establishment,  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Julian  were  abolished  ;  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal immunities  were  restored  and  enlarged;  and  Jovian  condescended 
to  lament,  that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the 
measure  of  charitable  distributions. (^)  The  Christians  were  unanimous  in 
tlie  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  thoy  bestowed  on  the  pious  succes- 
sor of  Julian.  But  they  were  still  ignorant,  what  creed,  or  what  synod, 
he  would  chuse  for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  peace  of  the 
church  immediately  revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  sus- 
pended during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  e])iscopal  leaders  of  the 
contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much  their  fate 
would  depend  on  the  earliest  impressions  that  were  made  on  the  mind 
of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Edessa,  or  Antioch. 
'i'he  highways  of  the  East  were  crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian, 
and  Semi-Arian,  and  Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  holy  race :  the  apartments  of  the  palace  resounded  with 
their  clamours  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps 
astonishd,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and  pas- 
sionate inAective.(3)  The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who  recommended 
concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the  disputants  to  the  sentence  of  a 
future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  indifference :  but  his 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at  leuglb  discovered  and  declared, 
by  the  reverence  which  he  expressed  for  the  (t)  calestial  virtues  of  the 
great  vVthanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  tlie  faith,  at  the  age  of 
seventv,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of  tlie 
tyrant's  death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once  more 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne;  and  he  wisely  accepted,  or  anticipated, 
the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm 
courage,  and  insinuating  eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation  which  ho 

(1)  Tlie  medals  of  Ji)vi:m  adMiii  liim  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and  prostrate  raplives. 
|iin;iiii;i',  raniil.  Uyzautiii  p.  52.  Flattery  is  a  tbolisli  siticide:  sbe  destioys  lierself  uilh  her 
iiwii  hands. 

(-')  Juviati  restored  to  the  clmich  tov  apx"'""  nocrnov;  a  forcible  and  comprehensive  ex- 
prrssion  (I'hiloatorgiiis,  I.  vili.  c.  5.  willi  Godeftoy's  Dissertations,  p  o'JO.  .Sozomeii,  I.  vt, 
c.  3.)  The  new  law  which  condemned  the  rape  or  marriage  of  iiiins  (Coil.  Tlieod.  I.  i\.  tit. 
xwv  lest  2.),  is  e\ai;s!erated  by  .Sozoiiien  ;  who  supposes,  that  an  amuioiis  s;lance,  the  adiil- 
teiy  of  liie  heart,  was  punished  with  death  by  llie  evangelic  legislator. 

(3)  Compare  .Sucratea  1.  iJi.  c  '»'5.  ;i;id  rlillostoigins,  1,  viii,  c.  6.  with  f;od<fr..y*s  Disser- 
latioiis,  p.  .',W. 

(4;  I  he  Hord  catcsticl  lalntly  c\pre  ses  the  impious  and  eNtravaqanI  (lattery  of  llie  em- 
peror to  tlie  arch  ishop,  tijs  -n-,  ki  t"^  Ofoi' tut  o\wv ofioaintwK  (See  the  oiigiiial  epistle  in 
Athauasiiis,  lorn,  ii  p.  33.)  fire2oi>  Nasiianzeii  (Orat  x\i  |>.  ,1')?  )  relehiates  the  friendship 
of  Joiian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  j'liiuuy  was  advi^^■d  li>  the  Isjvptian  monk'- (1  Hid. 
mom,  Mem   I'ei  les.  toiii.  viii    p   iSl  ) 
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had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  ot  four  successive  i>riiices.(l)  As 
won  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the 
Christian  emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  liis  diocese,  and  conti- 
nued, with  mature  counsels,  and  undiminished  vigour,  to  ditect,  ten 
years  longer,(2;  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  assured 
Jovian  that   his  orthodox  devotion  would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and 

1)eaceful  reign.  Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should  he  al- 
owed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful  prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a 
grateful  though  ineffectual,  prayer.(3) 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide  the  natural 
descent  of  its  object,  operates  w  ith  irresistible  weight ;  and  Jovian  had 
the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  religious  opinions  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most 
f>owerfuI  sect. (4)  Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and 
asting  victory;  and  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  with- 
drawn, the  genius  of  paganism,  whicli  had  been  fondly  raised  and  che- 
rished by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the  dust.  In  many 
cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted;  the  philosophers,  vho  had 
abused  their  transient  favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  sha\  e  their  beards, 
and  disguise  their  profession  ;  and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they 
were  now  in  a  condition  to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  tlie  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.(o)  The  consternation  of 
the  Pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  tolera- 
tion :  in  which  Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that  although  he  should  se- 
verely punish  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exer- 
cise, with  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worsliip. 
The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator  Themistius, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  express  their  loyal 
devotion  for  the  new  emperor.  Themistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  independence  of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  some  eloquence, 
inculcates  the  principles  of  philosophical  toleration ;  whose  aid  Su- 
perstition herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is  not  ashamed  to  implore. 
He  justly  observes,  that,  in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been 
alternately  disgraced  by  the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes, 
of  those  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a  rea- 
son, and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple,  and  from  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the  Christians.(G) 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who  wore  now  rc- 
tiirn"fed  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  in 
Avhich   they   had  endured   all  the  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 

(1)  Athanasius,  7.t  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by  La  Blcterie  Olist  <le  Jo- 
vie»,tom.  i  p.  121 — 148!:  he  translates  the  singular  and  original  conferences  of  the  emperor, 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arian  deputies.  The  Abbt^  is  nut  satisfied  with  the  coarse  plea- 
santry of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes,  in  A«  eyes  the  character  «f 
justice. 

(2;  The  true  era  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difliculties  (I'illemoiit.  Mem.  Eccles. 
tciiii.  viii.  p.  719— 723.).  But  the  date  (A  D  .375.  .May 'i.),  which  seems  the  most  consistent 
"ith  history  and  reason,  is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life(MaftVi  Osservazioni  Lclteraire,  toni. 
ill  p.  81.). 

(o)  See  the  observations  of  \alesius  aiidJoriin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vi  I.  iv. 
p  38.)  on  iheoiigiiial  letter  of  Athanasius;  which  is  preserved  by  Theodorel  (I.  iv.  c.  5.).  In 
some  MSS  this  iudiscieet  promise  is  omitted  ;  perhaps  by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  tlie  piti 
phelic  fame  of  their  leader. 

(4)  Athanasius  (apiid  Theodoiet,  1.  iv.  c.  3.)  magnifies  the  number  of  the  orthodox,  who 
composed  the  nh(de  world,  Toptf  oXiywy  tiuk  to  \ptio  rppoi'tunwi'TUn  a^sserlinii  «as  vcrilied 
in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 

(5)  Socrates,  1.  iii-  c.  24.  t;regory  N'azianzeii  (Oiat.  Iv  p.  i31.;,  ai;d  Libaiiins  (Oral.  Pa 
rr  iitalis,  c.  148.  p.  369.),  express  the  liring  sentiments  of  their  respecli\e  factions. 

(6)  Themistius,  Orat  v.  p.  65-71.  edit,  flardiiin.  I'aiis,  1684  the  Abbe  de  la  Rleiciie 
judiciously  remarks  Hiit.  de  .lovien,  torn.  i.  p.  199.),  that  Sozomcii  has  forgot  thegencial  to- 
Iciatiou  ;  and  Ihemislius.  the  establishmcut  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Each  of  them  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  lie  disliked  ;  and  wished  to  nippress  the  part  of  llic  edict,  OiP 
least  honourable,  in  bit  opinion,  to  the  cinpcior  Jovian. 
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climate.  Notwitlistanding  their  services,  their  fatigues,  and  the  ap- 
l)roach  of  winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the 
men  and  horses,  a  respite  of  sL\-  weeks.  The  emperor  could  not  sus- 
tain the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch.(l) 
He  was  impatient  to  possess  the  palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy  the  vacant 
allegiance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intelligence, 
that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which  he  dispatched  from  the 
camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the  military  command  of  Gaul 
and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of 
the  Franks;  and  to  his  father-in-law,  count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly 
distinguished  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Nisibis.  Mala- 
rich had  declined  an  office  to  which  he  thought  himself  unequal ;  and 
Lucillian  was  massacred  at  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  cohorts  (2)  But  the  moderation  of  Jovinus,  master-general  of 
the  cavalry,  who  forgave  the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased 
the  tumult,  and  confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The 
oath  of  fidelity  was  administered,  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations  ; 
and  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies(3)  saluted  their  new  sovereign 
as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappa- 
docia.  From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Galatia ;  where  Jovian  assumed,  with  his  infant  son, 
the  name  and  ensigns  of  the  consulship.(4)  Dadastana,(5)  an  obscure 
townj  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked 
for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulging  himself, 
with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate  stipper,  he  retired  to  rest ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  variously  understood.  By  some  it 
was  ascribed  to  the  consequences  of  an  indigestion,  occasioned  either 
by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or  the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  wliich  he 
had  swallcived  in  the  evening.  According  to  others,  he  was  suffocated  in 
his  sleep  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal ;  which  extracted  from  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of  the  fresh  plaster.(6)  But 
the  want  of  a  regular  enquiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince,  whose  reign 
and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to  ha^e  been  the  only  circum- 
stance which  countenanced  the  malicious  whispers  of  poison  and  do- 
mestic guilt. (7)  The  body  of  Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be 
interred  with  his  predecessoi-s ;  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the 
road  by  his  M-ife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count  Lucillian  ;  who  still 
wept  the  recent  death  of  her  fatlier,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears 
in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  husband.  Her  disappointment  and  grief 
were  embittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness.  Six  weeks  be- 
fore the   death  of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule 

(1)  0(  ie  Ai'T«o>;ciC  «X  '/^^w?  ?tfK€ii'TO  trfot  atnov  :  aX\'  €'rrerrKioTrov  avTov  w^air  Ka 
Trafiuifiaio,      Kat    toiv   naXaiievoi;    tpiiaii-aaoi'.    (JoWii.tis    lllxUis).      Johilll.      AlllidCllPIl.     in     Ex- 

cei'pt.  Valtslaii.  p   84S.     The  libels  of  AiKiocli  may  lie  ariinitted  on  very  slight  evidence. 

(2)  Compare  Animianus  (xxv.  10.),  who  omil?  tlic  name  of  the  Uataviaiis,  with  Zosinuis  (I. 
iii.  p.  197-),  w'lio  removes  the  scene  of  action  IVoin  liheims  to  Sirmiimi. 

(j)  Qiios  capita  fchi.laifim  ordo  castrensis  appellat.     Amniian.  xxv.  10.  and  Vales   adlocimi. 

(I)  Ciijus  vagitns,  peitinaciter  relnctaiuis,  ne  in  cniiili  sella  veheielnr  ex  more,  id  quod 
mox  accidit  piotetidehat.  Angnsms,  and  his  successors,  lespertfully  solicited  a  dispensati^ii 
of  ase  for  the  sons  or  nephews,  whom  Ihey  raised  to. the  consnlihip.  But  the  cuiule  chair  of 
the  first  Uiiilus  had  never  heeii  dishonoured  by  an  infant. 

f.5)  The  Itinerary  of  Anioiiiniis  fixes  Dedasiana  15.>  Uomaii  miles  from  Nice  ;  117  fioni  Ati- 
cyra  (Wesseling,  llinerar.  p.  I-IS.).  The  pilgiim  oi  liordeanx,  by  omitting  some  stages,  re- 
duces the  whole  space  from  242  to  ISl  miles.     We^-seling,  p.  574 

(6)  See  Aiinnianns  (xxv  10.),  Entropiiis  fx.  IR.).  ivlio  might  likewise  he  present:  Jerom 
(torn.  i.  p  26.  ;  d  Hcliodoium),  Orosiiis  (vii  .jl  ),  .Sozonien  (1.  vi.  c  6  ),  Zosimus  (1  iii.  p. 
197,  198.).  ■""1  Zouaras  (torn.  ii.  I  xiii.  p.  28,  29).  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect agreeiiieut, 
and  we  shall   not  di«ruks  minute  riiflerences. 

(7)  Ammianus,  uumiudfid  of  his  usual  candour  and  Rood  sense,  compares  tin;  death  of  the 
harmle.ss  .lovicn  to  tlii.t  of  the  .second  Africanus.  who  had  excited  tho  fears  and  rcsenltii^nt  of 
tiiC  popular  faction, 
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chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  Nohilissitmis^  and  tlie  vain  ensigns  of 
the  consulship.  Unconscious  of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from 
his  grandfather,  assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by 
the  jeahmsy  of  the  government,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor. 
Sixteen  years  aftei'wards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he  had  already  been  de- 
prived oi"  an  eye  ;  and  his  afflicted  mother  expected,  every  hour,  thr.t 
the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appease,  with  hi?j 
blood,  the  suspicions  of  the  reigning  prince.(l) 

iVfter  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world  remained 
ten  days(2)  without  a  master.  The  ministers  and  generals  still  conti- 
nued to  meet  in  council;  to  exercise  their  respective  functions;  to  main- 
tain the  public  order  ;  and  peaceably  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  election. (3)  In 
a  solemn  assembly  of  the  civil  and  militai-y  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  prfefect  Sallust-  He  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  a  second  refusal ;  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father 
were  alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  praefect,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the  electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the 
one,  and  the  unexperienced  youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  incai)able 
of  the  laborious  duties  of  government.  Several  candidates  were  pro- 
posed: and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they 
were  successively  rejectedj  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian 
was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suflrages  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself. 
Valentinian(  1)  was  the  son  of  count  Gratian,  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in 
Pannonia,  who,  from  an  obscure  condition,  had  raised  himself,  by 
matchless  strength  and  dexterity,  to  the  military  commands  of  Africa 
and  Britain ;  from  which  he  I'ctired,  with  an  ample  foi-tune  and  suspi- 
cious integrit}'.  The  rank  and  ser\ices  of  Gratian  contributed,  however, 
to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son  ;  and  afforded  him 
an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  those  solid  and  useful  tpialifications, 
which  raised  his  character  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  pei"sou  of  \'alentinian  was  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic.  His  man^^ 
ly  countenance,  deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spii'it, 
inspired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear  :  and,  to  se- 
cond the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inhe- 
rited the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution.  By  the 
habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the  appetites,  and  in- 
vigorate the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved  his  ov/n,  and  the  pubUc, 
esteem.  The  a\  ocations  of  a  military  life  had  diverted  his  youth  from 
the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature  ;  he  was  ignoriuit  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  arts  of  rhetoric ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never 
disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as  the  occasion 
prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready 
elocution.  Tlie  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the  only  laws  that  he 
had  studied  ;  and  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence, 
and  inflexible  severity,  with  which   he  discharged  and  enforced  the  du- 

(1)  Clirysrstom,  torn.  i.  p.  ."36.  34}  edit.  Moulfaiicoii.  I  l;e  Clirisii;iii  oratoi  attempts  to 
coiulurt  a  widow  l>y  tlie  esain|>  esoi"  illustrinu^  misfortunes  ;  and  observes,  tliat  of  nine  em- 
perors (inc'^inliiig  ibe  Caesar  (Jalliis),  who  liad  reigned  in  liis  time,  only  iw<i  (Coiistaiiliiie  and 
Coiisiantius)  died  a  natnral  death  Snch  vague  (unsolulioni  have  never  wiped  away  a  single 
rear. 

(2)  fen  days  appear  scarcely  sniflcienl  for  the  march  and  election.  But  it  may  he  observed  : 
1.  that  the  generals  miiht  cmiiniand  the  expeditious  nse  of  the  public  p<isls  foribrniselvcs, 
their  attendants,  and  messensers.  i'  I  hat  the  troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  niarciied  in 
many  divisions  ;  and  that  llie  head  of  tlie  col.cmn  might  arrive  at  Nice,  when  the  rear  halted 
at  -ncyra. 

(5)  Aiiimianiis,  xxvi  1.  Zosiinns,  1.  iii.  p  198.  Pliilostorgiiis,  I.  viii.  t.  8  and  Godefroy, 
Dissertal  p.  554.  Philo4ioif>i,is,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  some  curious  and  authciuic 
intelligence,  ascribes  the  choice  of  Valentinian  lo  the  prefect  ."^alliiet,  the  master-gcueral  Arin- 
tlieus,  r-av.ilai|>iMis,  coumI  oI  the  domestics,  and  the  Patiiciaii  Halianns,  whose  pressing  le- 
conimendaiioiis  from  .4nc>ra  had  a  weighty  influence  in  the  election. 

(4)  Aiiiu^ianus  (\xx.7.  if  ),  and  the  younger  Victor,  have  furnished  the  portraits  of  \aJ''iiti- 
iiian  ;  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates  the  his'.ory  of  his  ici?n. 
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ties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of 
disgrace,  bv  the  contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning 
religion  ;(1)  and  it  should  seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  the 
indiscreet  and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of 
military  spirit,  rather  than  of  Christian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned, 
however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed  his  merit  :(2) 
and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed  an  important  commission, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian  ;  and  to  the  honourable  com- 
mand of  the  second  icAow/,  or  company,  of  Targetters,  of  the  domestic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at 
Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned,  without  guilt,  and 
without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-thii-d  year  of  his  age,  the 
absolute  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministei-s  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The  aged 
Sallust,  who  had  long  observed  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular 
assemblies,  proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of  those  persons, 
■whose  rank  in  the  service  might  excite  a  party  in  their  fa;our  should 
appear  in  public,  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the  pre- 
valence of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarily  added 
to  this  dangerous  interval,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercalation 
of  the  Bissextile.(3)  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  supposed  to  be 
propitious,  Valentinian  shewed  himsell  from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the  judi- 
cious choice  was  applauded  ;  and  the  new  prince  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  the  purple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  troops, 
who  were  disposed  in  martial  order  round  the  tribunal.  But  wlien  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a  busy  whisper 
was  accidentally  started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud 
and  imperious  clamour,  that  he  should  name,  without  delay,  a  col- 
league in  the  empire.  Tlie  intrepid  calmness  of  Valentinian  obtained 
silence,  and  commanded  respect :  and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly  ; 
*'  A  few  minutes  since  it  was  in  your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have 
"  left  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  Judging,  from  the 
"  testimony  of  my  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed 
"  me  on  the  thi'one.  It  is  now  mti  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  inte- 
"  rest  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too 
"  great  for  the  hand's  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious  of  the  limits 
"  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life  :  and  far  fi-om  de- 
"  clining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague. 
"  But,  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend  re- 
"  quires  mature  and  serious  deliberation.  That  deliberation  shall  be 
"  my  care.  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent.  Retire  to  your 
"  quarters  ;  refresh  your  minds  and  bodies ;  and  expect  the  accustomed 
"  donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.(4)"  The  astonished 
troops,  with   a  mixture   of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and   of  terror,  con- 

(1)  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  oldi^eU  to  attoiul  the  emperor  to  the  temple,  he  struck  a 
piii'st,  who  hiid  prpsunied  to  purify  him  with  liistral  water  (Sozom^-ii,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  I  lieorto- 
ret,  1.  iii.  c.  15.).  Such  puhlic  defiance  might  becuiiie  \'alciiliiiiaii ;  but  it  could  leave  no 
room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Maxiinus,  which  supposes  some  more  pri- 
vate olTence  (Zosiinus,  I.  iv.  p    'JOO,  'JOl  ). 

(2)  Socrates,!,  iv.  A  previous  c\ilc  to  Melitene,  or  Thcbais  (tlio  fust  inisht  be  possible),  is 
Interposed  by  bo^omcn  (I.  vi  c.  6  )  and  I'hilostorsius,  1.  vii  c  7.  with  CJodefroy's  Disserta- 
tions, p   295.)- 

(.1)  Ammianns,  in  a  long,  l)ccau.se  nnseasonabl-  di'.;ic!.sion  (xxvi.  1.  and  Valesiiia  ad  lo- 
cum), rashly  supiMibcs  that  he  uiideistands  an  astronomical  nucslion,  of  which  his  readers  are 
i;norant.  It  is  treated  witli  tnipre  judgment  and  propriety  by  Censoi inns  (do  Die  Naiali,  e. 
SO.),  and  Macrobins  (S;iUirnal.  1.  i.  cap.  12-16.).  The  appellation  of  Hhsntilc,  which  marks 
tlie  inauapiciotn  year  (Aiigiislin  ad  Januarium,  lipist  IIU  ),  is  derived  from  Ihc  rejiitUion  «>l 
the  sijth  davof  the  lalcnds  of  Miir'  h 

(4)  Valentinian's  tiisl  tpcei  li  is  lull  in  Ainniianus  (s\vi  2  )  ;  concifc  and  .Hiilcnlious  ft> 
Vliilo'-ior^iui  (I    viii    t  8.). 
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fessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry  clamours  siib.-<idcd  into 
silent  reverence  ;  and  Valentinian,  encompassed  with  the  eagles  of  the 
legions,  and  the  various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  con- 
ducted, in  warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  sensible, 
liovvever,  of  the  importance  of  preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  tlie 
soldiers,  he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  :  and  their  real  senti- 
ments were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  freedom  of  Dagalai- 
phus.  "Most  excellent  prince,"  said  that  officer,  "if  you  consider 
"  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother  ;  if  you  love  the  republic,  look 
"  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  Romans. (1)"  The  emperor,  who 
suppressed  his  displeasure,  without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  pro- 
ceeded from  Nice  to  Nicomcdia  and  Constantinople.  In  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  that  capital,(2)  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation,  he  be- 
stowed the  title  of  Augustus,  on  his  brotlier  Valens  ;  and  as  the  boldest 
patriots  were  convinced,  that  tlieir  opposition,  without  being  service- 
able to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the  declaration 
of  his  absolute  will  was  received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  abilities  had  never  been  exer- 
cised in  any  employment,  military  or  civil ;  and  his  character  had  not 
inspired  the  world  with  aiiy  sanguine  expectations.  He  possessed, 
however,  one  quality,  which  recommended  him  to  Valentinian,  and 
preserved  the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire  ;  a  devout  and  grateful  at- 
tachment to  his  benefactor,  whose  su])eriority  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in  every  action 
of  hislife.(3) 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  subjects,  who  had  been  injured  or 
oppressed  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  were  invited  to  supnort  their  public 
accusations.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested  the  spotless  integrity  of 
the  pra)fect  Sallust  ;(t)  and  his  own  pressing  solicitation,  that  lie  might 
be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were  rejected  by 
Valentinian  with  the  mast  honourable  expressions  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  But  among  the  favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there  were 
many  who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition  ;  and  who  could  no 
longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favour  or  justice.(5)  The  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
were  removed  from  their  respective  stations  ;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of 
some  officers  was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment,  tlie  whole 
proceedings  of  this  delicate  enriuiry  appear  to  have  been  conducted  witli 
a  reasonable  share  of  wisdom  and  moderation.(6)  The  festivity  of  a 
new  reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious  interruption,  from  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  two  princes  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  tliey 
left  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the  castle  or 
palace  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they  executed  the 
solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire.(7)  Valentinian  be- 
stowed on  his  brother  the  rich  praefecture  of  the  East,  from  the  Lower 

(1)  Si  tiios,  aiiias,  Inipontor  optime,  halies  fratreni :  si  KeiiipiitiliiaMi,  qniere  fi'iein  vcslias. 
Aiiuniaii.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  divibioii  olthe  eiDpiie,  Valeiitiiiiati  ictaiiit-il  lliat  iiiiteie  toiiiisflloi 
for  liimsilf  (c   6.). 

(-)  III  siihnihaiio,  Aiiiiniaii.  xxvi  ■!  The  faiiioiij  /,V/)rfowf«,  nr  fielil  of  Jiiiis,  w;is  di-taiit 
fioiii  Con^taiilinople  eitlier  sevfii  stadia,  or  seven  miles.  See  Vale&ius  mid  \>\t  Imitlior,  ad 
loc.  and  liniaiige,  const    I.  ii.  p   MO,  141.  172,   173. 

(_5)  I'articipeiu  qnideni  Ic^iliinnm  potcstatis;  bed  in  iiiodiiiii  appaiitoiis  innri^erinii,  sit  pro- 
gredicns  apcrict  tcxtiis.     .^mnii.ui.  wvi   4 

(i)  Noiwithslai.diiig  the  evidence  of  Zoiiaras,  Siiidas,  and  llie  Tasclial  Chronicle,  M.  de 
Tillcmont  (Hist  dea  huipereins,  toni.  v.  |>  071. J  .■.•v.s/it.v  to  disbelieve  these  stories  si  avanta- 
eenses  a  un  payen. 

(■.■j)  F.nnapiiis  celebrates  and  CNnggrr.itcs  the  siitlVrings  of  .Maximns  fp.  8'J.8.">  ):  vet  lie  allovt  s, 
?hat  this  sopliii-t  or  m;isiclan,  the  snilty  favonri'e  of  .liiliaii,  and  (he  personal  enemy  of  Va- 
lentinian, was  di.3iTiis>eil  on  the  paytiient  of  a  small  ti>ie. 

(ti)  The  loose  assertions  of  a  jtencral  disgrace  '^;o-imiis.  1  iv  p  ?0I  )  are  detected  and  le- 
fiil.d  hy'lilhmont  (toiu,  V.  p    21.). 

(7.t  ."Viiuiii.imij,  wvi    5. 
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Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  ;  whilst  he  reserved  lor  his  immediate 
government  the  warlilce  praefectures  of  lUyricum,  luthj,  and  Gaul,  from 
the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledonian  rampart ,  and  from  the  ram- 
part of  Caledonia,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  admi- 
nistration remained  on  its  former  basis ;  but  a  double  supply  of  generals 
and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  councils,  and  two  courts  :  the 
division  was  made  with  a  just  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situa- 
tion, and  seven  master-generals  were  soon  created,  either  of  the  ca- 
valry or  infantry.  When  this  important  business  had  been  amicably 
transacted,  Valei'itinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time.  The 
emperor  of  the  West  established  his  temporary  residence  at  Milan  ;  and 
the  emperor  of  the  East  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant.(l) 

The  tranquillitv  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by  rebellion ;  and 
the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attemjits  of  a  rival, 
whose  affinity  to  the  emperor  Julian(2)  was  his  sole  merit,  and  had 
been  his  only  crime.  I'rocopius  had  been  hastily  promoted  from  the 
obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the  joint  command  of  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia  ;  the  public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the 
successor  of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs  ;  and  a  vain 
rumour  was  propagated  by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  be- 
fore the  altar  of  tlie  Moon,  at  Carrhte,  had  privately  invested  Proco- 
])iiis  with  the  Imperial  purple.(3)  He  endeavoured,  by  his  dutiful  and 
submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Jovian ;  resigned, 
without  A  contest,  his  military  command ;  aiul  retired,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which  he  possessed  in  the 
province  of  C^apjjadocia.  These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an  officer,  with  a  l>and  of  soldiers, 
who,  in  the  uHnie  ot  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
was  dispatclied  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius,  either  to  a.  per- 
petual {)rison,  or  an  ignominious  death.  His  presence  of  mind  pro- 
cured him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more  splendid  fate.  ^V'ithout  pre- 
suming to  dispute  the  royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  iiululgcnce  of  a 
few  moments,  to  embrace  his  weeping  family  ;  and,  while  tlie  vigilance  of 
his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a  plentifiJ  entertainment,  he  dextei'ously 
escaped  to  the  sea-coast  of  tlie  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed  over  to 
the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  region  he  remained  many 
months,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want ;  his 
melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated 
by  tlie  just  apprehension,  that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his  name, 
the  faitliless  Barbarians  would  violate,  witliout  much  scruple,  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Procopius  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for  Constantinople  ;  and 
bcildly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  tlie  security  of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of 
Bithynia,  continually  changing  his  habitation,  and  his  disguise.(4) 
By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life  and  fortune  to 

(11  Aiiiiiiianiis  says,  in  general  terms,  siibasreslis  in^eiiii,  iicc  hcllicis,  nee  liheralihiig 
sliidiis  <;rii(litu3.  Ainniiaii.  xxxi  14.  I'lie  orator  Tlieiiiistius,  with  the  geiiuiiie  inipertiiience 
of  a  Greek,  wished,  for  the  fust  time,  to  Bpcak  llie  Latin  language,  ihc  dialect  of  his  sovereign, 
Tiiv  !^iu\cKiov  KprxTva'iv       Orat    vi.  p.  71 

(2^  The  uncertain  decree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity  is  cxi>rc8sed  by  the  words  avc^no^, 
co;iiatus,  consobriUMs  (Sec  Valesins  ad  Anmiiaii.  \xiii.  5  ).  The  mi'llier  of  Piocopins  niijiil 
be  a  sis'.er  of  liasi^iua,  and  Count  Julian,  ilic  mollier  and  uncle  of  the  aposlaie.  Dncaniie, 
I-'a:n.  Uvzantin.  p   -i;). 

(3)  Ainniiaii.  xxiii  3.  xxvi.  6.  He  mei. lion*  tlie  rcpoit  with  inuch  hesitalion  :  susnrravit 
nhsciirior  fama;  nrino  eniin  dicti  auclor  exstitit  \erus.  It  serves,  however,  to  mark,  lliat 
Piocopius  was  a  pagan.  Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  piomoted,  or  obstructed, 
Ijis  pretensions. 

(1)  One  nf  his  retreats  was  a  coiinliy  house  of  i;iinoniius,  the  lieieiic.  The  masler  wai 
;il'3'nt.  innoceit,  ijuoraut :  vet  he  narrowly  escaped  a  sentenrc  of  dcatli,  and  was  bauisbid 
into  tlie  icmotc  p.irtsof  Mauntani.i  (riiilostoig.  1.  ix.  c  5.  S.  and  Godcfroy's  Pisicrt  p. 363.  -378^ 
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the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  an  eunuch,  and  concei\cd  some 
hopes  of  success,  from  the  intelligence  which   he  obtained  of  the  actual 
state  of  public  affairs.     The   body  of  the   people  was  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  discontent :  they  regretted  the  justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sal- 
lust,  who  had  been  imprudently  dismissed  from  the  prefecture  of  the 
East.     They  despised  the  character  of  \'alens,  which  was  rude  without 
vigour,  and  feeble  without  mildness.     Tliey  dreaded  the  influence  of  Ids 
father-in-law,  the    Patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minister, 
who  rigorously   exacted   all   the  arrears  of  tribute,  that   miglit  remain 
unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor   Aurelian.     The  circumstances 
were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  an  usurper.     The  hostile  measures  of 
the  Persians  required  the  presence  of  Valens  in  Syria :  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates  the   troops  were  in  motion ;  and  the  capital  was  oc- 
casionally filled   with  the  soldiers  who   passed,  or  repassed,  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus.     Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  Listen  to  the 
secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators  ;   which  were  recommended  by  the 
]»romise  of  a  liberal  donative  ;  and,  as  they  still  revered   the  memory 
of  Julian,  they  easily  consented  to   support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his 
jiroscribed  kinsman.     At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near  the 
baths  of  Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clotlied  in  a  purple  garment,  more 
suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  in    the  midst  of  Constantinoi)le.     The  soldiers,  who   were  pre- 
pared for   his  reception,  saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  shouts  of 
joy,  and   vows  of  fidelity.     Theii-  numbers  were   soon  increased  by  a 
sturdy  band  of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  Pro- 
copius, shielded  by  the  arms  of  liis  adherents,  was  successively  conducted 
to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  palace.     During  the  first  moments 
of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was  astonislied  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  people ;  who  were  either  ignorant   of  the  cause,  or  ap- 
prehensive of  the  event.     But  his  militarj'  strength  was  superior  to  any 
actual  resistance  :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of  rebellion; 
the   poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich  were  intimidated  by 
the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage ;  and  the  obstinate  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude was  once  more  deceived  by  the  promised  advantages  of  a  revolution. 
The  magistrates  were  seized  ;  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open ;  the 
gates,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  diligently  occupied  ;  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became  the  absolute,  though  precarious,  master 
of  the  Imperial  city.     The  usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success 
with  some  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity.     He  artfully  propagated  the 
rumours  and  opinions  the  most  favourable  to  his  interest  ;  while  he  de- 
luded the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but  imaginary, 
ambassadors  of  distant    nations.     The  large  bodies  of  troops   stationed 
in  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube,  were 
gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  :  and  the  Gothic  princes  con- 
sented to  supply  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  the   formidable 
strength  of  seveial  thousand  auxiliaries.     His  genei-als  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus and   subdued,  without    an    effort,  the   unarmed,  but   wealthy, 
l)rovinces  of  Bithvnia  and  Asia.     After  an  lionourable  defence,  the  city 
and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power  ;  the  renowned  legions  of  the 
Jovians  and  Herculians  embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  thev 
were  ordered  to  crush;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented 
witli  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  valour, 
as  well  as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatness'  of  the   contest. 
The  son  of  Hormisdas,(l)  a  youth  of  s]tii-it  and  ability,  condescended  to 

(1)  HiirmisriK  iiialmo  jiivpui  linrnjisdie  regalis  illius  filio,  potestalem  Pioc.uisiilis  deiiiht; 
et  civi  ia,  ir;ore  veteriiiii,  el  hella,  irctiiio.  Ammian  xwi.  8.  The  Tcrsian  pritice  escaped 
witli  b'noiir  v.m\  safety,  and  was  afieruaids  (A.  U  550  )  le^tored  to  llic  same  extiaoidiiiary 
oflirc  <if piocoHsul  ol'Bitliyiila  (Tilleiiiont,  Hist,  dcs  liiiperciir?,  torn  v.  p.  204  ).  I  am  igno- 
ranl  wli.-ther  llie  race  ofSaspan  was  propagated  I  find  (A.  fi.  511  )  a  pope  Honiiitdae  ;  but 
he  »as  a  native  of  Frueiiio,  in  ilalv  (Kagi    Kit:    roiiliiic.  torn    1.  p.  217.;. 
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dr.-iw  his  sword  against  the  lawful  cmpei-or  of  the  East ;  and  the  Per- 
sian prince  was  immediately  invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  ol 
the  emperor  Constantius,  who  entrusted  herself,  and  lier  daughter,  to 
the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to  his  cause. 
The  princess  Constantia,  who  was  then  about  five  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied, in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  shewn  to  the 
multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father;  and,  as  often  as  she  passed 
through  the  ranks,  the  tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into 
martial  fury  :(1)  they  recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant. (2) 

In  the  mean  while,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed,  by  the 
doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  East.  The  difficulties  of  a 
German  war  foi'ced  him  to  confine  his  immediate  care  to  the  safety  of 
his  own  dominions ;  and,  as  e\ery  channel  of  communication  was  stopt 
or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with  a  doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumours, 
which  were  industriously  spread ;  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens 
had  left  Procopius  sole  master  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Valens  was 
not  dead  :  but,  on  tlie  news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Cae- 
sarea,  he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune  ;  proposed  to  negociate 
with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret  inclination  to  abdicate  the 
Imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarcli  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin 
by  the  fii-mness  of  his  ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in  his 
favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust 
had  resigned  without  a  murmur  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  public  safety  was 
attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the  pncfecture  of  the 
East,  was  the  first  step  which  indicated  the  repentance  of  Valens,  and 
satisfied  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  appa- 
rently supported  by  powerful  armies,  and  obedient  j)rovincos.  But 
many  of  the  principal  officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged, 
either  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  guilty  scene  ;  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying,  and  deserting, 
the  cause  of  the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  to 
bring  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus,  who,  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  at- 
tacked with  a  small  troop  a  superior  body  of  the  rebels.  AVhen  he  beheld 
tlie  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded 
them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader  ; 
and  such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  extraordinary  order 
Mas  instantly  obeyed. (.S)  Arbetio,  a  respectable  veteran  of  tlie  great - 
(Jonstantine,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship, was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  once  more  to  conduct 
an  army  into  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  Ids  liel- 
met,  he  shewed  his  grey  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ;  saluted  tlie 
soldiers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  cliildren  and  compa- 
nions, and  exhorted  them,  no  longer  to  support  the  desperate  cause  of 
H  contemptible  tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who  had  so 
often   led  them  to  honour  and  victory.     In  the  two  engagements  of 

(1)  ThP  iiifniit  rebel  was  afterwards  lliewife  of  the  piupcror  Gratiaii  ;  but  she  die<l  joiiiig 
and  childless.     8ce  Diicaiise,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  48.  59. 

(2)  Scqiiiniini  culmiiiis  siiiiiini  prosapiain,  was  the  hiiigiiage  of  Procopim  ;  xvho  alTerlcd 
to  despise  the  ohsnire  birth,  and  fortuitous  election,  of  the  iip»luit  I'aiiiiniiiaii,  .\iiiiii:ai'. 
xxvi    7. 

(3)  Kt  dcdigiiatns  hoiniiiem  supciarc  certaininc  dcspicabilein,  auutoritaiis  ct  rcl.-i  lidih  ia 
corporis,  ipsis  liostibus  jiissil,  siiuiii  \iiicire  retlorpiii  :  atqiie  ita  tiiniiarrini  anlesisnaiHis  nui- 
hratilis  coinpicnsiis  Enoriirn  inanil)ns  I'lie  etrensth  and  beauty  of  Arintlieiifi,  the  new  Her 
lulcs,  are  celebrated  by  St.  lia>il ;  who  supposes  that  God  had  created  him  as  an  ininiilahle 
model  of  the  human  species.  I  he  painters  a\id  sculptors  conld  not  express  his  fignic  :  lh« 
iiUtoiiant  appealed  fabulnus  "lien  they  iclalcd  his  exploits (Viiiniian.  xwi.  and  \ale8  adloc.;. 
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Tliyatira(l)  and  Nacosia,  the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  deserted  by 
his  troops,  who  were  seduced  by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their 
perfidious  officers.  After  wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers, 
conducted  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He 
suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper ;  but  the  acts  of 
cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  under  the  forms  of  legal 
justice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.(2) 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  n.itural  fruits  of  despotism  and  re- 
bellion. But  the  inquisition  into  tlie  crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the 
reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  both  at  Rome 
and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  tlie  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.(3)  Let  us  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the  en- 
lightened part  of  Europe  has  abolished(4.)  a  cruel  and  odious  prejudice, 
whicli  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  adhered  to  every 
system  of  religious  opinions. (5)  The  nations,  and  the  sects,  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  admitted  with  equal  ci-edulity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the 
reality  of  that  infernal  art,(6)  which  was  able  to  controul  the  eternal 
order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells  and  incantations,  of  potent 
herbs,  and  execrable  rites  ;  which  could  extinguish  or  recal  life,  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  soul^  blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the 
reluctant  daemons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the 
wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  pristernatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of 
earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or 
gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags,  and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who  passed  their 
obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contempt.(7)  The  arts  of  magic  were 
equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but 
as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperious  passions  of  the  heart  of 
man,  they  were  continually  proscribed,  and  continually  practised. (8) 
An  imaginary  cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and  mis- 
chievous effects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or 
the  success  of  a  conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes 
of  ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and  the  intentional 
guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes  of  treason  and  sa- 

(1)  The  sanif  field  of  haule  is  placet)  by  Animianus  in  Lycia,  and  by  Zosiuiiis  at  Tliyatiia, 
wliicli  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  each  oilier.  Biit  Tliyaiira  alliiitui  Lyco  (Pliii. 
Hist.  Natiir.  v.  ol.  Cellariiis,  Gergraph  Aiitiq  toiii.  li.  p.  79  )  ;  and  the  transcribers  iiiiglit 
raslly  couvert  an  obscure  river  into  a  weli-knoivn  province. 

Ci)  1  lie  advciitiirts,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a  regular  series,  by 
Aiiiuiianus  (xwi.  6,  7,  S,  9,  1"0  )  and  Zosiiniis  (I.  iv'.  p  203-210).  They  .ifteii  illustrate, 
iiud  seldom  coiitn.dict,  each  other.  Themistins  (Orat.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  some  base  pane- 
gyric ;  and  Kmiaplis  (p    85    84.)  some  malicious  satire. 

(3)  l.ibaniiis  de  niciscend.  Julian,  iiece,  c.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The  sophist  deplores  the  public 
frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (>>fter  their  deaths)  impeach  the  justice  of  the  emperors. 

(4)  rhe  French  and  Knglish  lawyers,  of  the  present  aye,  allow  the  tkeory,  and  deny  the 
practice,  of  witchcraft  (Denisart,  Kecueil  de  Decision  de  Jurisprndence,  an  mot  .Sorcic>\, 
loni.  IV,  p.  555.  lilackstoue's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p  60  ).  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Monles<]nieu  (Esprit  des  I.oix,  1.  xii  c.  5, 
6.)  rejects  the  exf.\tpiice  of  magic. 

(5J  See  Oeuvres  de  U.iyle,  tom.  iii  p.  567—589.  The  scei)tic  of  Hotlerdam  exhibits,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  a  slrani;e  medley  of  loose  knowledge,  and  lively  wit. 

(6)  The  pasans  distinguished  between  gci.id  and  bad  magic,  the  Theurgic  and  the  GcHlic 
(Hist,  de  I'Academie,  Ac  tom.  vii.  p.  25,).  [!ut  they  cjiild  not  have  defended  this  obscure 
distinction  against  the  acute  logic  of  Hayle.  In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system,  till  riaanions 
are  infernal  spirits;  and  «// commerce  with  them  is  idolatry,  apostacy,  &c.  which  deseives 
death  and  damnation. 

(7)  The  Canidia  of  Horace  ((arm.  I.  v  od.  5.  with  Dacier's  and  Sanadon's  illiistralions)  is 
a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucau  (I'harsal.  vi.  430-830)  is  tedious,  disgiu^ling,  but 
sometimes  sublime.  She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies  ;  and  thieateiis,  w  llh  treinendnus  ob- 
scnrily,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal,  countenance  ol  Hecate  ;  to 
invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  lit/oi,  heil,  &c. 

(5)  Genus  homiiium  potentibus  inlidmn,  sperantilius  fallax,  quod  In  civitale  nostra  et  veta- 
biliir  semper  ct  retinebiim.  Tacit.  Hist,  i,  22.  See  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  vlii  e.  ID. 
end  ihe  Iheodosiaii  Code,  I.  i;,  til   xvi.  with  Godefiny's  Coimiieiitary. 
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(•rilege.(l)  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed  the  peace  of  society;  and  the. 
hnppiness  of  individuals  ;  and  the  harmless  ilame  which  insensil)ly 
melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy 
from  the  affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent. (2)  iFrom  the  infusion  of  those  herbs,  w^hich  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the 
use  of  moi'e  substantial  poison  :  and  the  folly  of  mankind  sometimes  be- 
came the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  cf  the  most  Htrocious  crimes.  As 
soon  as  the  zeal  of  informers  was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another  charge,  too 
frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer 
and  less  malignant  nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  excessive  ri- 
gour of  Constantine  had  recently  decreed  the  punishment  of  death. (3) 
This  deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison 
and  adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of 
excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges.  They 
easily  discovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  industry  and  discernment 
was  estimated,  by  the  Imperial  court,  according  to  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions that  were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
acquittal  ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evidence  as  was  stained 
with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  improbable 
charges  against  the  most  respectable  characters.  The  progress  of  the 
enquiry  continually  opened  new  subjects  of  criminal  prosecution  :  the 
audacious  informer,  whose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real,  or  pretended, 
accom])lices,  was  seldom  jitrmitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his  infamy. 
From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  tlie  young,  and  the  aged,  were 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Rome  and  Antiorh.  Senators, 
matrons,  and  philosophers,  expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with 
a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were  insufllicient 
to  oppose  the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The 
■wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations  ;  the  most  in- 
nocent citizens  trembled  for  their  safety ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  assertion  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  tlie  prisoners,  tlie  exiles, 
and  the  fugitives,  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.(4) 

Wlien  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and  iJlustrious 
Romans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  first  Caesars,  the  art 
of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and  of  I>ity.  The 
coarse   and  undistinguishing   pencil  of   Ammianus   has  delineated  his 

(1)  The  perseciitidii  of  Antiocli  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  cousuUatinn.  The  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a  niaaic  tripoil ;  and  a  dancins  i  in?,  whicli 
had  been  placed  in  the  centre,  pointed  to  the  four  liist  letters  in  the  name  of  the  ftitnre  em- 
peror, e.  t  <>.  A.  Iheodirns  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned  the  fatal  .syllables)  was 
executed.  Tlieodosiiis  succeeded.  Larilner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  355—372.)  has 
copiously  and  fairly  examined  this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  \alens. 

(2)  Limus  nt  hie  durescit,  et  hiec  iil  ceni  liqnest  it 

lUio  codemqiie  igni Virail.  liucolic.  viii.  80. 

Devovit  absentes,  siniulacraqiie  cen'a  fi.;it. 

ilvid.  in  ICpisl    Hypsil.  ad  Jason.  91. 
Such  vain  incantations  could  alfect  the  mind,  and  increase  the  disease,  of  <:ermanicMS.  Ta- 
cit. Annal  ii   69. 

(."  Sze  Heineccins  Antiquilat.  Juris  Koman.tom  ii.  p.  3.53,  &c.  Cod.  Theodosian.  I.  ix.  tit. 
7.  Willi  tiodefroy's  Commentary. 

( -i)  I  he  cruel  persecution  of  Kome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most  probably  evagserated, 
nv  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1.  \xi\.  1,  2  )  and  /o>imiis  (1.  iv.  p  216—218.).  The  philokopliei 
Mavimns,  with  some  juslice.  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  magic  (Ennapin."  in  Vit.  SophiPt. 
V  8H,  S9  ):  and  \oung  Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one  of  the  proscribed  bouts, 
gave  bimself  for  jos!  (Tillemont,  Hist,  cles  l.mpereurs,  torn.  v.  p.3W.). 
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blood  V  figures  with  tedious  and   disgusting  accuracy.     But  as   our  at- 
tention is  no   longer  engaged  by  tlie  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude, 
of  recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with  horror 
from  the  frequent  executions,  wliich   disgraced,  both  at  Rome  and  An- 
tioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  hrothers.(l)     Valens  was  of  a  timid,(2)  and 
Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.(3)     An  anxious  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal safety  was  the    ruling  principle  of  the  administration  of  Valens. 
In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  had  kissed,  with   trembling  awe,  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor  :  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasonalily 
expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which  had  subdued  his  own  mind,  would 
secure  the  patient  submission  of  his  people.     The  favourites  of  Valens 
obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  wealth  which 
his  ceconomy  would    have  refused. (4)     They   urged,  with    persuasive 
eloquence,  that,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof; 
that  the  power,  supposes  the  intention  of  mischief  ;  thai  the  intention  is 
not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject,  no  longer  deserves  to 
live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or  disturb  the  repose,  of  his 
sovereign.     The  judgment  of  Valentinian  was  sometimes  deceived,  and 
his  confidence  abused  ;  but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a 
contemptuous   smile ;  had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the 
sound  of  danger.     They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice  ;  and,  in 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to  consider  cle- 
mency as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue.     As  long  as  he  wrestled 
with   his  equals,  in   the    bold   competition   of  an  active  and  ambitious 
life,  Valentinian  was  seldom  injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impu- 
nity: if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  applauded  ;  and  tlie 
proudest  and  most  powerful  generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking 
the  resentment   of  a  fearless  soldier.     After  he  became  master  of  the 
world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that   where  no  resistance  can  be  made, 
no  courage  can  be  exerted;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious  emotions  of  his  tempei",  at 
a   time  when   they   were   disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  tlie  de- 
fenceless  objects   of  his  displeasure.     In  the  government  of  his  house- 
hold, or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  imaginaiy,  offences  ;    a  hasty 
word,  a   casual   omission,  an  involuntary    dela}',  were  chastised  by  a 
sentence  of  immediate  death.     The  expressions  which  issued  the  most 
readily  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  were,  "  Strike  off 
"  his   head ;"  "  burn  him  alive  ;'    "  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till 
"  he   expires  ;"(5)  and   his  most   favoured  ministers  soon  understood, 
that,  by  a   rash  attempt,  to  dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his 
sanguinary  commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  tlie  guilt  and 
punishment  of  disobedience.     The  repeated  gratification  of  this  savage 
justice  hardened   the  mind   of  Valentinian  against   pity  and  remorse ; 
and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  cruelty. (6)  He 

(1)  Consult  the  six  last  bonks  <tf  Amiiiianiis,  aiid  more  particularly  the  portraits  of  the  t«o 
royal  brothers  (xxx.  8,  9.  xxxi.  14.).  Tilieuioiu  has  collected  (toui.  v.  p.  12—18  p.  127—1.5-3.; 
from  all  aiitiquily  their  virtues  and  vices. 

(2)  The  younger  Victor  asserts,  that  he  was  valde  tirnidiis.-  yet  he  behaved,  asalmost  every 
man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the  hfwt  of  an  iirniy.  The  same  historian  attempts 
to  prove,  that  his  auger  was  harmless.  Aininianus  observes,  with  more  candour  and  judgment, 
incidentia  ciiniina  ad  contemptam  vel  l.ei-am  priiicipis  amplitudineni  trahens,  iu  sanguinem 
Si6vieh:u. 

(3)  Cum  csset  ad  acerbiiatem  naturje  calore  propensior....pcenas  per  ignos  augebat  et  gla- 
dios.  Ammian.  xxx.  8      See  xxvii.  7- 

(■1)  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  his  servants.  Avarice  more 
properly  l)eloi;gs  to  ministers  than  to  kings;  in  wliom  that  passion  is  commonly  eMingnished 
by  absolute  possession. 

(5)  He  sometiiiies  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  pleasantry  ;  "  Abi,  Con<es, 
et  mnta  ei  caput,  qui  silii  mutari  provinciam  "  cupit."  A  boy  who  had  slipped  too  hastily  a 
.Spartan  hound  ;  an  armourer,  who  liad  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of 
the  legitimate  weight,  cStc    were  the  victims  of  his  fuiy. 

(Ci)  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  thiec  apparitors,  whom  Valentinian  con- 
demned for  signifying  a  legal  sunnnons  Ammianus  (xxvii  "  )  strangely  supposes,  that  all 
who  had  been  nnjuetly  executed  were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by  the  Christians.    His  impartial 
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could  behold  with  calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture 
and  death  ;  he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose 
temper  was  the  most  coni;enial  to  liis  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin,  wlio 
had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded  with  the 
royal  approbation,  and  the  prtjefecture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enor- 
mous bears,  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence  and  Mica 
Aurea  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favour  of  Maximin.  The  cages 
of  those  trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of  Va- 
lentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful  spectacle 
of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding  limbs  of  the  malefactors, 
who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises  were  care- 
fully inspected  by  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  when  Innocence  had  earned 
her  discharge,  by  a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  ani- 
mal was  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.(l) 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind  of  Valens 
was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  nige,  the  tyrant 
resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  conduct,  of  the  father  of  his 
country.  The  dispassionate  judgment  of  tlie  Western  emperor  could 
clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest; 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the  va- 
rious examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother,  was  some- 
times guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  praefect  Sallust.  Both 
princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  temperate 
simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life  ;  and,  under  their  reign, 
the  pleasures  of  the  court  never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh. 
They  gradually  reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Constan- 
tius  ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the  designs  of  Julian  and  his 
successor ;  and  displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which  might 
inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  their  character  and 
government.  It  is  not  from  the  master  of  Innocence,  that  we  should 
expect  the  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  prompted 
Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of  new-born  infants  ;(2)  and  t(j 
establish  fourteen  skilful  physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in 
the  fourteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an  illiterate  soldier 
founded  an  useful  and  liberal  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
the  support  of  declining  science.(3)  It  was  his  intention,  that  the  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  taught,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  in  the  metropolis  of  every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and 
dignity  of  the  school  was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just  and  sin- 
gular pre-eminence.  The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts  of  Valenti- 
nian imperfectly  represent  the  school  of  Constantinople,  which  was 
gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regulations.  That  school  consisted 
of  thirty-one  professors  in  different  branches  of  learning.  One  philo- 
sopher, and  two  lawyers;  five  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the 
Greek,  and  three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin,  tongue  ; 
besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then  styled,  antiquarians,  whose 
laborious  pens  supplied  the  public  library  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of 
the  classic  writers.     The   rule  of  conduct,  which  was  prescribed  to  tlie 

silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  tliat  the  great  cliamberlaiii  Uliodaniis  was  burnt  alive  for 
an  acl  of  oppression  (cir  ii   I'aschal.  p.  302). 

(1)  Ut  bene  ineritain  in  sylvas  jussit  abire  Innoxiam.  (Aniiniaii.  xxix.  3  and  Valerius  ad 
lociini.). 

(2)  Sea  the  Code  of  Justinian,  I  viii.  tit.  Hi.  leg  2  Unnsiinisiine  sobolein  snani  mitriat 
Quod  si  expiinendani  putaveiit  aniuiadversioni  qua;  coni.titnia  est  snbjacebit.  For  the  present 
I  shall  not  inteilere  in  llie  dispnle  between  Noodt  and  liinkrrshoek  ;  how  far,  or  how  long, 
this  niniatnial  practice  had  been  condemned  or  abolished  by  law,  pliilosophy,  and  the  nioic 
civilised  state  if  society 

(5)  These  salutary  iustitntioiis  are  e\plaine.l  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  \iii  tit.  iii.  Dg 
Projfrs.wrihiis  it  Altdicis,  and  1.  xiv.  til  ix.  Pc  Studiis  lilieni/i''iii  l/rliis  liomtp.  liesjilfs 
our  iisnal  Knide(fiodefroy),  we  may  consult  Oianoneflstoria  di  N'apoli,  toiii  1.  p.  10.')— Ill  ,), 
who  has  treated  the  interesting  si\bject  with  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man  of  letteri,  who 
studies  his  d>'iiiestii'  h)>tory. 
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stuaents,  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  aflFords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form 
and  discipline  of  a  modern  university.  It  was  required,  that  they  should 
bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magistrates  of  their  native  province. 
Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode,  were  regularly  entered 
in  a  public  register.  The  studious  youth  were  severely  prohibited  from 
wasting  their  time  in  feasts,  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their 
education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  praefect  of  the  city 
was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refractory,  by  stripes  or  expul- 
sion ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  master  of 
the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  scholars  might  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  public  service.  The  institutions  of  Valentinian 
contributed  to  secure  the  benefits  of  peace  and  plenty  :  and  the  cities 
were  guarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Defensors  ;(l)  freely  elected 
as  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights, 
and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  The  finances  v/ero 
diligently  administered  by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  rigid  osconomy  of  a  private  fortune ;  but  in  the  receipt 
and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  discerning  eye  might  observe  some 
difi"erence  between  the  government  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
Valens  was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied  only  by 
public  oppression,  and  his  amljition  never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their 
actual  distress,  the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced,  in  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  one-fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  East.(2)  Valentinian  appears 
to  have  been  less  attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens  of 
his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal  administration  ; 
but  he  exacted,  without  scruple,    a  very  large   share  of  the  private 

f)roperty  ;  as  he  was  convinced,  that  the  revenues,  which  supported  the 
uxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more  advantageously  employed 
for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the  state.  The  subjects  of  the 
East,  who  enjoyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of 
their  prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splendid  merit  of  Valentinian  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  subsequent  generation.(3) 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance  of  the  character  of  Valen- 
tinian, is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he  uniformly 
f)reserved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His  strong  sense,  unen- 
ightened,  but  uncorrupted,  by  study,  declined,  with  respectful  indif- 
fei-ence,  the  subtle  questions  of  theological  debate.  The  government 
of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance,  and  satisfied  his  ambition ;  and 
while  he  remembered,  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an 
apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christianity  :  he 
allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for  himself; 
and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  the  general 
toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted  to  passion,  but  in- 
capable of  fear  or  of  disguise.(  !•)     The  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the 

(1)  Cod.  Tlieodos.  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  «itli  Godefmy's  Piiratitlo'i,  wliicli  diligently  gleams  from 
the  rest  of  the  code 

(2)  Three  lines  from  Ainmianus  (xxxi.  14.)  comiteuaiice  a  whole  oration  of  Tlieniiftiiis 
(viii.  (1.  101— 120J,  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and  couiniou-place  morality.  I'lie  eloipient 
M.  ihomas  (toni.  i.  p.  366-396.)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  virtues  and 
genius  of  Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lived. 

(3)  2o.simus,  I.  iv.  p.  202.  Amniian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of  costly  abuses  might  en- 
title him  to  the  praise  of,  in  proviuciales  admodum  parcus,  tribniorum  ubjque  mollieus 
sarcinas.     Jiy  some  his  frugality  was  styled  avarice  (Jerom.  Cliron.  p.  186.) 

(4)  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exonlio  Imperii  mei  data:  quibus  uuicuique  quod  animo 
imbibisset  colendi  lioera  facultas  tributa  est.  Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  leg  9.  To  ihig 
•leclaration  of  Valentinian,  we  mty  add  the  various  testimonies  of  AmiiiiHuua  Cxxx.  0,)i 
/osimus  (1.  iv  p.  204^,  and  Sozomen  fl.  vi.  c.  7.21.).  Baronius  would  lii.turallv  b'ame 
siich  rational  tolerati<ui  (.4unal.  Kccles.     A.  D.  370.  No.  129-132.     A.  U.  376.  No.  3   i  j. 

Vol.    Ih  H 
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various  sects  which  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or  popular  insult ;  nor  was 
any  mode  of  worship  prohibited  by  Valentinian,  except  those  secret  and 
criminal  practices,  which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark 
purposes  of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly 
punished,  was  more  strictly  proscribed  ;  but  the  emperor  admitted  a 
formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of  divination,  which 
were  approved  by  the  senate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan  haruspices. 
He  had  condenmed,  with  the  consent  of  the  most  rational  Pagans,  the 
licence  of  nocturnal  sacrifices;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the  petition 
of  PraetextatiJ?,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life 
of  the  Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortless,  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Philo- 
sophy alone  can  boast  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of 
philosophy),  tliat  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  huinnn 
mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism.  But  this  truce  of 
twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  government 
of  Valentinian,  by  suspending  the  repetition  of  mutual  injuries,  con- 
tributed to  soften  the  manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious 
factions. 

Tlie  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a  distance  from 
tlie  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As  soon  as  the  Christians  of 
the  West  liad  extricated  themselves  from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of 
Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed  into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the 
Bmall  remains  of  the  Arian  party,  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or 
Milan,  might  be  considered,  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of 
resentment.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
extremity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  hostile  factions 
were  more  equally  balanced  ;  and  this  equality,  instead  of  recommending 
the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  liorrors  of  religious 
war.  The  monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments  by  invectives ; 
and  their  in^-ectives  were  sometimes  followed  by  blows.  Athanasius 
still  reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  wei-e  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every  episcopal  vacancy 
was  the  occasion  of  a  popular  tumult.  Tlie  Homoousians  were  for- 
tified by  tlie  reconciliation  of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian, 
bishops  ;  but  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the  splendour  of  the  triumph  :  and  the  declaration 
of  Valens,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial 
conduct  of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the  side  of  Arian- 
ism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their  private  life  in  the  condition 
of  catechumens  ;  but  the  piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers  of 
a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus(l),  liishop 
of  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  erroneous 
choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of  the  emperor,  he 
must  have  ofl'ended  a  numerous  party  of  his  Christian  subjects  ;  Jis  the 
leaders  both  of  the  Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if 
they  were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and 
oppressed.  After  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  preserve  eitlier  the  virtue,  or  the  reputation,  of 
impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius,  to  the  fame  of  a 
profound  theologian  ;  but,  as  he  had  received  with  sim])licity  and  re- 
spect the   tenets  of   Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to   the 

(1)  EndoMis  was  of  ;i  niilil  aiifl  timid  riispnsiliiiii.  When  ho  'inptized  \';ilfii8  (.A.  O. 
.167  ),  lie  iiiii^t  liave  heePi  exticnielyokl  ;  since  he  had  sliiriied  thcoloyy  lilty  five  years  Ih"- 
I'oie,  under  l.iH-ian.  a  loiinied  and  pious  martyr.  Philoftors;  I  ii.  c.  14— lii.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  with 
tiiiUcfroy,  |).  H'2   .'Oti.  and  rillcincnii,  Mem.  llccles.  loin.  v.  p.  471— •ISO,  &t. 
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direction  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted,  by  the  influence 
of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of  the  Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body 
of  the  catholic  church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness  ;  by  degi-ees 
he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy ;  and  he  insensibly  hated  those 
sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred.(l)  The  feeble  mind  of 
Valens  was  always  swaved  by  the  persons  with  wliom  he  familiarly 
conversed  ;  and  the  exile  or  imprisonment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the 
favours  the  most  readily  granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punish- 
ments were  frequently  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Homoousiau 
party  ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
who,  perhaps  accidentally,  were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to 
the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  Arian 
ministers.  In  every  contest,  tlie  catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that 
name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  ot  their  own  faults,  and  of 
those  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian 
candidate  obtained  the  preference ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  a  militaiy  force.  The 
enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  vene- 
rable age  ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  sepulchre  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  instantly 
flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the  praefect ;  and  the  archbishop  was  per- 
mitted to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven 
years.  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  Pagan  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  the 
worthless  Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased  the  favour  of 
the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  sufi'erings  of  their  Christian  bre- 
thren. The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was 
bitterly  lamented,  as  a  circumstance  which  aggravated  the  misery 
of  the  catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the  East. (2) 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain  of  perse- 
cution on  the  memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  character  of  a  prince  who 
derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble  understanding, 
and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely  deserves  the  labour  of  an  apology. 
Yet  candour  may  discover  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ministers  of  Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  inten- 
tions, of  their  master ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been 
very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy  credulity 
of  his  antagonists. (3)  1.  The  silence  of  Valentinian  may  suggest  a 
probable  argument,  that  the  partial  severities,  which  wei-e  exercised 
in  the  name  and  pi'ovinces  of  his  colleague,  amounted  only  to  some 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  deviations  from  the  established  system  of 
i-eligious  toleration :  and  tlie  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised  the 
equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself  obliged  to 
contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  West  with  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
East.  (4)  2.  ^Vhatever  credit  may  be  allowed  to  vague  and  distant 
reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  behaviour,  of  Valens  may  be  most 
distinctly  seen  in  his  personal  transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil, 
archbishop  of  Caesarea,  who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the   Trinitarian  cause. (5)     The   circumstantantial   nan^ative 

(1)  Gregory  Xazianzen  (Oral.  \\v.  p.  432.)  insults  the  perseciitiiig  spirit  of  the  Arians,  as 
an  Infallible  symptoin  of  error  ami  heresy. 

(2)  Thi'i  sLftcli  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn  from  Socrates  (1.  iv.), 
Sozomen  (I.  \  i  ;,  Theodoret  CI  iv.),  and  the  immense  compilations  of  Tillemont  (particuiariy 
torn.  vi.  viii.  and  ix  ; 

(3>  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  has  already  conceived 
and  intiiiiattd  the  same  suspicion. 

(4)  This  reflection  is  so  ohvious  and  forcihle,  that  Orosins  (I.  vii.  c.  32,  .73  )  delays  the 
persecntion  till  after  the  death  of  valentinian.  Socrates  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  (I., 
iii.  c..)2),  that  it  was  :tppea«ed  hy  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Themis-tins  prominnced 
in  the  year  374  (Oral  xii.  p  l.')4.  in  latin  only).  .Such  contradiciions  diminish  the  evidcnc?, 
and  red'ce  the  term,  01  the  ncrstciiiion  of  Valens. 

(5)  Tillemont,  \vl)om  I  follow   and  aluiilge,   has  estracted    (Mem    Ecclcs.   torn.  viii.  p.  133, 
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has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  stripped  away  a  thirk  coat  of  rlietoric  and  miracle,  we  shall 
be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian  tyrant,  who 
admired  the  firmness  of  his  cluu-acterj  or  was  apprehensive,  if  he  em- 
ployed violence  of  a  general  revolt  in  the  pro\  ince  of  Cappadocia.  The 
archbishop,  who  asserted  with  inflexible  pride,(l)  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession 
or  his  conscience,  and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assisted  at 
the  solemn  service  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment, subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of 
an  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
C£esarea.(2)  3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover,  that  any  law  (such  as 
Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  published  by 
Valens  against  the  Athanasian  sectaries ;  and  the  edict  which  excited 
the  most  violent  clamours,  may  not  appear  so  extremely  reprehensible. 
The  emperor  had  observed,  that  several  of  his  suljjects,  gi-atifying  tlicir 
lazy  disposition  under  tlie  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated  them- 
selves with  tlie  monks  of  Egypt  ;  and  he  directed  the  count  of  tlie 
East  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude  :  and  to  compel  those  deserters 
of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative,  of  renouncing  their  temporal 
possessions,  or  of  discharging  the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens.(3) 
The  ministers  of  Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  his  penal 
statue,  since  they  claimed  a  riglit  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched  from  Alexandria 
into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,(4)  which  was  peopled  by  five  thou- 
sand monks.  The  soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests ;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  m^ade  in  the  monasteries 
which  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  sovereign.(.5) 

The  strict  regulations  which  had  been  framed  by  the  wisdom  of 
modern  legislators  to  restrain  ttie  wealth  and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  may  be 
originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  iHis 
edict(6)  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in 
the  churches  of  the  cit}'.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
not  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins;  and  menaced  their 
disobedience  with  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  judge.  The  director 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance, 
from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual  daughter  :  every  testament  contrary 
to  this  edict  was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  legal  donation  was  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  same  provisions  were  extended  to  nuns  and 
bishops ;  and  that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  i*endered 

— 167)  the  most  aiitlientic  circumstances  from  the  Taricgyrics  of  the  two  Gresories;  the 
brother,  and  the  liieiid,  of  Basil.  I  he  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dtipin,  Cibliotheque  l.c- 
clesiastiiiiie,  torn,  ii    p.  155 — 180.)  do  not  present  the  image  of  a  very  lively  persocniioii. 

(1)  Uiisiliiis  ( iBsarieiifis  episcopiis  Cappailociae  clanis  hahetiir  ..  .  qui  mulia  coiiiiiiciiiiaj 
ft  iiigciiii  l)i>nd  lino  sn|ierl)iie  malu  perdidit.  This  irreverent  passaje  is  perfectly  in  Ihe 
siyle  and  char.icier  of  .St  Jerom.  It  does  iioi  appear  in  .>ieaglier's  edition  of  Ins  l  himucle  ; 
Imi  Isaac  X'ossins   found  it  in  snnie  old  MSS    which  had  not  been  reformed  by  the  monks. 

(2)  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed  in  merit  if  not 
ill  sreatne.S5,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Rabylon.  It  was  principally  iiilended  f .  r  the  re- 
cepiion  of  lepeis  ((ircij.  Nazianzeii,  Orat   \x.  p.  439.) 

(.■))  Cod  Theudos.  1.  Nil  tit  i.  le;;.  C.3.  Godefioy  (torn.  iv.  p  40i)— 413  )  pcrf.irras  the 
duty  of  a  commentator  ami  advocate.  Tillemout  (Mem.  Tccles  t..m  viii  p.  808.)  niyjjiist 
a  second  law  to  estusc  his  orthodox  friends,  who  had  mi^represeMted  the  edict  of  Valens 
and  suppressed  the  lilierty  of  choice. 

(4)  S.e  d'Anville,  Description  de  1'  Egypte.  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall  consider  the  monastic 
instituiions. 

(.'.;  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  24,  25.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  S.i.  Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  189.  and  torn  ii. 
p.  212-  The  monks  of  F.eypt  performed  many  miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  iheir 
fi.itli.  Uight,  s.iys  Jortin  (Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.),  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those 
miiaclrs? 

(6)  Cod.  •Iheodos.  I  x^i.  tit.  ii  leg.  20.  (iodefioy  (torn,  vi  p  49),  afier  the  eiamp'e  of 
Baronius,  impartiaMy  collects  all  that  the  fathers  have  said  on  the  siihject  of  this  important 
law;  wh  sespidtwa^  long  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Kd.vaid  I.  of 
ti!i;laud,  and  other  Christian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth  cemury. 
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incapable  of  receiving  any  testamentinv  liil'ts,  mul  strictly  confined  to 
the  natural  and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domes- 
tic happiness  and  virtue,  Valentiniau  ap|)lied  this  severe  remedy  t<i  the 
growing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  nohle  and 
opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  indejjendent  iirojierty  : 
and  many  of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  hut 
with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness  of  fashion. 
They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury  ;  and  renounced,  for 
the  praise  of  chastity^  the  soft  endearments  of  conjugal  society.  Some 
ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  ti- 
morous conscience,  and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart  ; 
and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed,  was  often 
abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts  ;  who  hastened  from  the  extremities 
of  the  East,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid  theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession.  By  their  contempt  of  the  world,  they  insensibly  ac- 
quired its  most  desirable  advantages  ;  the  lively  attachment,  peihaps, 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  house- 
hold, and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the 
clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
ladies  were  gradually  consumed,  in  lavish  alms  and  e::pensive  pilgi-ini- 
ages  ;  and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the  first,  or 
possibly  the  sole  place,  in  the  testament  of  his  spiritual  daughter,  still 
presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth  face  of  iiypocrisy,  that  lie  was 
only  the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  steward  ot  the  poor.  The  lu- 
crative, but  disgraceful,  trade,(l)  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy 
to  defraud  the  expectations  of  the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  iii- 
dignation  of  a  superstitious  age  :  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  fathers  verv'  honestly  confess,  that  the  ignominious  edict  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  just  and  necessary  ;  and  that  the  Christian  priests  had  de- 
served to  lose  a  privilege,  which  v/as  still  enjoyed  by  comedians,  chario- 
teers, and  the  ministers  of  idols.  But  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity 
of  private  interest  :  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the  ecclesiastics  were 
checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument,  they  would  exert  a  more 
laudable  industry  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church ;  and  dignify  their 
covetousness  with  the  specious  names  of  piety  and  patriotism. (2) 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  constrained  to  stigmatize  the  ava- 
rice of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  Valentinian,  had  the 
good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  service  the  zeal  and 
abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and  the  grateful  saint  has  celebrated 
the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  character.(3)  But  the 
splendid  vices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
and  Damasus,  have  been  curiously  observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus, 
who  delivers  his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words :  "  The  prse- 
"  fecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied  with  peace  and  plenty  :  but 
"  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  se- 
"  dition  of  the  distracted:  people.  The  ardour  of  Damasus  and  Ursiaus, 
"  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human 

(\)  The  expressions  which  I  have  used  are  tenipeiatc  and  feeble,  if  coiiipaied  with  the  ve 
heincnt  Invectives  of  Jerom  (turn  i.  p  13  45  14-1,  &c.).  In  Ids  turn,  he  was  rtpmacLed 
«itli  the  guilt  which  he  imputed  to  his  brother  monks:  and  the  Sceleralus,  the  I  ersipeUh, 
V  as  pnblicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  nido'.v  Paula  (torn.  ii.  p.  363  ).  He  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed the  affections,  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  ;  hut  he  declares,  that  he  never 
abused  his  influenre,  to  any  selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

(■J)  Piiilet  dicerc,  sacerdotes  idolornm,  mimi  et  aurig<e,  ct  scorta,  hiereditates  capinnt  : 
solis  clerhh  ac  mo/iachis  \Ac  lege  prohibetur.  El  non  prohibetur  a  p'  rsccutoribiis,  sed  a 
principibiis,  Christianis.  Ner  de  lege  qucror  ;  sed  doleo  cur  ;/;cr;/o/Hii«  i.anc  legem.  Jeinm 
(lom.  i.  p    13.)  discreetiv  insiunatos  tin-  secret  policy  of  his  pairnn  Damasus. 

(3)  Three  >■  ordi  of  Jerom,  .^mrc/tr  mrm-tria  Dnt'itisut  (ton.  ii  p.  1()9.).  wash  a«av  all  liis 
stains;  and  blind  the  devi.in  eyes  of  lilli  mont  (  Mem.  Ecile;    tom.  viii.   p. 386 -421  J.' 
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"  ambition.  They  contended  with  the  rage  of  party ;  the  quarrel  wns 
"  maintained  by  tne  wounds  and  death  of  their  followers  ;  and  the  prw- 
"  feet,  unable  to  resist  or  to  appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by 
"  superior  violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  prevailed  : 
•'  the  well-disputed  victory  remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction  ;  one 
"  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies(l)were  found  in  the  Basilica  of 
"  Sicininus,(2)  where  the  Christians  hold  their  religious  assemblies  ;  and 
"  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  resumed  their  ac- 
*'  customed  tranquillity.  When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital, 
"  I  am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires 
"  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  con- 
"  tests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be  enriched  by 
"  the  offerings  of  matrons  ;(3)  that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed 
"  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  proceed,  in  his  chariot, 
"  through  the  streets  of  Rome;(4)  and,  that  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
"  Imperial  table  wiU  not  equal  the  profuse  and  delicate  entertainments 
"  provided  by  the  taste,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
"  How  much  more  rationally,  continues  the  honest  Pagan,  would  those 
"  pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleging  the  great- 
"  ness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners,  they  would  imitate 
"  the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance  and 
**  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast  looks,  recommended  their 
"  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity,  and  his  tnie  worshippers."(5.) 
The  schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the  exile  of 
the  latter;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  pra?fect  Prcetextatus(6)  restored  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city.  Praetextatus  was  a  pliiiosophic  Pagan,  a  man 
of  learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness  ;  who  disguised  a  reproach  in  the 
form  of  a  jest,  when  he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he  coiild  obtain  the 
bishopric  of  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.(?)  This  lively  picture  of  the  v/ealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes 
in  the  fourth  century,  becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it  represents  the 
intermediate  degree,  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic 
fisherman,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal  prince,  whose  dominions 
extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

"^'VTien  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  committed  the 
sceptre  oftlie  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian,  his  reputation 
in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experience,  and  his  rigid  attachment  to 
the   forms,  as   well  as  spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  pi-incipal 

(1)  Jcroniliiraaolf  is  fi)rced  to  ;ilIow,  crudelissinKp  iuterfectioiies  diversi  sexfjiprruetratw  (in 
CliroM.  p.  186.).  But  ail  oriijiiial  libel  or  peiitiou  of  two  pre.^byters  oftlie  advei.'ie  paity,  lias 
uuacr.ouiilal>ly  escaped.  Tliey  aflirm,  that  the  doors  of  tlie  Basilica  were  huriit,  and  ibat  the 
roof  was  untiled;  tliBt  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  bis  own  tlcr^jy,  grave  rii^'gcrs,  cha- 
rioteers, and  iiirtd  gladiators ;  that  none  of  Ids  |>arty  were  killed,  hut  that  one  hundred  and, 
»i\ty  dead  bodies  wtre  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  1'.  Siraioud,  in  tl.c  first  vu- 
liinic  of  his  works. 

(2)  The  fJtisiiiia  of  Siciniiius,  or  l.iheriiis,  is  probably  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Mjg'.'iore 
oil  the  Etqiiiliiie  liiil.  liarunius,  A.  D.0U7.  No  3.  ;  and  Douatns,  Uoma  Ai]tii|ua  et  .Suva,  I. 
IV.  C.3.  p.  4C2. 

(3)  The  cnemiC'i  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronurum,  the  l.ulics  ear 
?tratther. 

(1)  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral,  xxxii.  p  326.)  descrilies  the  pride  and  luxury  of  ilie  prelalcs. 
wh.)  reigned  in  the  Imperial  cities;  their  gilt  xar,  fiery  steeds,  nuiiieioiis  train,  &c.  Ihe 
crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast. 

(.5)  Ainniiaii.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Nnmini,  verhqxte  ejus  cultoribus.  The  iuconiparahle 
pliMicy  of  a  Polytheist  I 

f6)  Amniianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  praifectuie  (xxvii.  9.),  styles  him  praeclaraa 
iiidiilis,  gravit.itisqiie,  senator  (xxii.  7.  and  Vales  ad  loc.).  A  curious  inscription  (Ciriiter 
MCI!.  No.  2.)  records,  in  two  columns,  his  religious  and  civil  lionouis.  In  one  line  be  was 
Fontiif  of  the  .Sun,  and  of  V"esta,  Augur,  Qiiiiideceiiivir,  Hicropbant,  &c.  &c.  In  the  other, 
1.  Quxalor  candidatus,  more  pioliahly  titular.  2.  I'raetor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  I'm- 
bila.  4.  Consular  of  Lusitaiiia.  5.  I'mconsiil  of  Acliaia.  6  Praofect  of  Koine,  t.  l'r»Hi>ii,<n 
pra^fiTt  of  Italy-  8  Of  lllyricum.  9  <  oiisiil  elect;  but  he  died  before  the  brginning  01  the 
ytar  38.5.    See  Tilleinout,   Hist,  iles  I  inpereurs,  torn.  v.  p   241.736. 

(7)  hacite  mc  Roinaiiac  iirliis  episropmu  ;  et  ero  pr'itiniis  Chtisti.mus  (Jeroni.  loin  II.  p. 
1«.).  It  is  nioie  tli.n  piobable,  that  Damasus  would  not  have  putchased  his  coiiverelon 
ai  fucb  :i  price. 
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motive3,of  their  judicious  choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  trcjops  who  pressed 
him  to  nominate  his  collea^e,  vvas  justified  by  the  dangerous  situation 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  conscious,  tliat  the  abili- 
ties of  the  most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  tlie  distant 
frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had 
relieved  the  Barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  rapine  and  conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East,  of  the 
North,  and  of  the  South.  Their  inroads  were  often  vexatious,  and 
sometimes  formidable  ;  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  dominions  ; 
and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct  the  feeble  counsels 
of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  ex- 
press the  urgent  and  divided  cares  of  the  two  emperors;  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be  distracted  by  a  tedious  and  de- 
sultory narrative.  A  separate  \iew  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war  :  I. 
Germany;  II.  Britain;  III.  Africa;  IV.  The  East ;  and,  V.  The  Da- 
nube ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the  military  state  of  tlie 
ernpire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambassadors  of  tlie  Alemanni  had  been  offended  by  the  harsh 
and  haughty  behaviour  of  Ursacius,  master  of  the  offices  ;(1)  who,  by 
an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had  diminished  the  value,  as  well  as 
the  quantity,  of  the  presents,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  either  from 
custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed, 
and  they  communicated  to  their  countr}'men,  their  strong  sense  of  the 
national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the  chiefs  were  exasperated 
by  the  suspicion  of  contempt;  and  the  martiiJ  youth  crowded  to  their 
standard.  Before  Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul 
were  in  flames  ;  before  his  general  Dagalaiphus  could  encounter  the 
Alemanni,  they  had  secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests  of 
Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  military  force  of 
the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid  columns,  broke  through  the  barrier 
of  the  Rhine,  during  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman 
counts  were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  standard  of  the 
Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  dis- 
played, with  insulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  victory. 
The  standard  was  recovered  ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the 
shame  of  their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear  their 
commander,  before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops 
were  solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling  Batavians  were  inclosed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  army.  Valentinian  then  ascended  his 
tribunal :  and,  as  if  he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he 
inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers,  whose  misconduct 
and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The 
Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and 
condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremen- 
dous sentence  the  troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  deprecated  the 
indignation  of  theu' sovereign  ;  and  protested,  that,  if  he  would  indulge 
them  in  another  trial,  they  would  approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with  affected 
reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties :  the  Batavians  resumed  their 
arms ;  and  with  their  arms,  the  in\'incible  resolution  of  wiping  away 
their  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  tlie  ^\Jemanni.(2)  The  principal  com- 
mand was  declined  by  Dagalaiphus  ;  and  that  experienced  general,  who 
had  represented,  perhaps  with  too  nnich  j)rudence,  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties of  the    undertaking,  had   the    mortification,  belbre  the  end  of  the 

(1)  Amniiim    xwi    5.  Valesiiis  ailds  a  long  anil  good  note  fin  themaster  of  tlic  ofRcts. 

r2)  Aimnian  NX' ii  l.Zooimns.l  iv  p.  20,S  The  disgr.ice  of  the  bauvjniis  Lssiipprrssed  bv 
tlieconltmiiorary  suldicr,  fioiii  :i  ipjitiil  loi  inili(ary  lionuur,  «hicli  could  not  alVect  a  Oreik 
rlielorician  oi  the  succeed  ij;  ii;;e. 
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campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those  difficulties  into  a 
decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Barbarians.  At  the 
head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troops, 
Jovinus  advanced,  with  cautious  and  rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna.(l)  in 
the  territory  of  Metz,  where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Ale- 
niaimi,  before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and  flushed  his  sol- 
diers with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Another 
division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton  de- 
vastation of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  themselves  on  the  shady 
banks  of  the  iNIoseile.  Jovinus,  who  had  viewed  the  ground  with  the 
eye  of  a  general,  made  his  silent  approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale, 
till  he  could  distinctly  perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Germans. 
Some  were  batliing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  others  were  combing 
their  long  and  flaxen  hair ;  otliers  again  were  swallowing  large  draughts 
of  rich  and  delicious  wine.  On  a  sudden  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
lloman  trumpet  ;  they  saw  the  enemy  in  their  camp.  Astonishment 
produced  disorder  ;  disorder  w-as  followed  by  flight  and  dismay  ;  and 
the  confused  multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by  the 
swords  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives 
escaped  to  the  third,  and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian 
plains,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne  :  the  straggling  detachments  were 
nastily  recalled  to  their  standard  ;  and  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed 
and  admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter, 
in  a  decisive  battle,  the  victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valenti- 
nian.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day, 
with  equal  valour,  and  with  alternate  success.  T'lie  Romans  at  length 
prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  &i\  tliousand  of 
the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded  ■  and  tiie  brave 
Jovinus,  after  chacing  the  flying  remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  tlie 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship  for  tlie  ensuing  year. (2) 
The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment  of  the 
captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  gibbet,  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  indignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty,  which  might 
be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  tlie  troops,  was  followed  by  the  deliberate 
murder  of  Withicab,  the  son  of  Vadomair,  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak 
and  sickly  constitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit.  The  do- 
mestic assassin  was  instigated  and  protected  by  the  Romans  ;(3)  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  beti-ayed  their  secret 
apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining  empire.  The  use  of  the 
dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  sword. 

W^hile  the  .\lemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  recent  calami- 
ties, the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the  unexpected  surprisal 
of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Uppper  Germany. 
I  n  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  a  Christian  festival,  Rando,  a  bold  and 
artful  chieftain,  who  had  long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed 
the  Rhine  ;  entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a  multitude 
of  captives  of  either  sex  Valentinian  resolved  to  execute  severe  ven- 
geance on  tlie  whole  body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the 
bands  of  Italy  and  lUyricum,  was  ordered  to  invade  their  country,  most 
probably  on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.  Tlie  emperor  in  person,  accompanied 
l)y  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  tlie  liead  of  a  formidable  army, 
\\  hich  was  supported  on  both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two 
niasters-genei-al   of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the   West.     The  Ale- 

Cl)See  d'Aiiville,  Notice  tte  I'aiicieiuie  Gaule,  p.  587.  Tlie  iiHiiie  <>f  the  Moselle,  «liicli  is 
iKii  specified  by  Ammiaiius,  is  clearly  uiidetstood  l>y  Mascoii  (Hist  of  the  nncieni  Get- 
mans  vii.  '.' ). 

(.2)  Tlie  battles  are  described  by  Ainmiaiiiis  (\xvii  2.;,  and  by  Zoaimus  (I.  iv.  p.  209  )  ;  wbo 
5ii|)poses  Valeiiliiiiaii  to  have  been  present. 

(3J  Studio  solicitaiite  iiostronim,  occiibiiit.     Aniiniaii.  xwii.  10. 
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maniiij  unable  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their  \  illages;,  fixed  their 
camp  on  a  lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible,  mountain,  in  tlie  modern 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  approMch  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  life  of  Valentinian  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  by 
the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  explore  some  secret 
and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  suddenly  rose  from  their 
ambuscade  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down 
a  steep  and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  ar- 
mour-bearer, and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  At  the  signal  of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman  troops 
encompassed  and  ascended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three  diffe- 
rent sides.  Every  step  which  they  gained,  increased  their  ardour,  and 
abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy :  and  after  their  united  forces  had 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  impetuously^  urged  the  Barbarians 
down  the  northern  descent,  where  count  Sebastian  Mas  posted  to  inter- 
cept their  retreat.  After  this  signal  victory,  Valentuiian  returned  to 
his  M'inter-quarters  at  Treves;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the 
exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal  games.(l)  But  the  wise  monarch, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Gennany,  confined  his  attention 
to  the  important  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against 
an  enemy,  whose  strengtli  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of  daring  volun- 
teers, which  incessantly  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the 
North.(2)  The  banks  of  the  Rliine,  from  its  source  to  the  streights  of 
the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with  strong  castles  and  convenient 
towers;  new  works,  and  new  arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of 
a  prince  who  was  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  his  numerous 
levies  of  Roman  and  Barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the 
exercises  of  war.  The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes  opposed 
by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by  hostile  attempts,  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  subsequent  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Valentinian.(3) 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise  maxims  of 
Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  excite  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe, 
were  occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  Burgundians;  a  warlike 
and  numerous  people,  of  the  Vandal  race,(4)  whose  obscure  name  in- 
sensibly swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  has  finally  settled  on  a 
flourishing  province.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  Burgundians,  appears  to  have  been  the  difference  of 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  appellation  of  Hendinos 
was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to  the  high- 

Sriest,  of  the  nation.  The  person  of  tlie  priest  was  sacred,  and  his 
ignity  perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  government  was  held  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of  war  accused  the  courage  or  con- 
duct of  the  king,  he  was  immediately  deposed;  and  the  injustice  of 
his  subjects  made  him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall  more  properly  within 
the  sacerdotal  department.  (.5)     The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt- 

(1)  Tlie  expedition  of  Valeutiniaii  is  relaled  by  Aiiimiaiiiis  (vxvii.  10.)  ;  iiTid  celebrated 
by  Ausuiiius  (.Vlosell.  •ill.  &c.),  wbo  foolishly  supposes,  lb;il  the  Koiiians  were  ignorant  of 
liie  sources  of  tbe  r)aiiiil)e. 

(2)  Injiiianis  euini  iiatio,  jam  iiide  ab  iiiciiiiabiilis  primis  varietatc  casiiiiiu  iiiiiuiiiiita  ,  iu 
eiepius  adolescit,  ut  fuisse  loiisjis  s<eciilis  ffisiiiiieliir  iiiiacia  Aiiiniiaii.  xxviii.  5.  The  Coiiiit 
de  Hiiat  (Hifcl  des  I'euples  de  I'Kiirope,  torn  vi.  p.  370.)  ascril)es  the  fecundity  of  the 
Alein.iiini  to  their  t-asy  adcipliou  of  strangers 

(5)  Auiinian.  wvjii.  t'.  /.osimiis,  I.  iv.  p.  211.  The  yoiingrr  \  ictor  mentions  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  \  alentiniaii,  nova  anna  nieditaii   ;  tiu^ere  tirri  sen  liino  simulacra. 

(,4)  nellicosos  et  pubis  immcnsitt  viribns  altlueiiicj  ;  et  idco  nietuendos  fiiiitimis  univcrsi.'i. 
Amniian.  xxviii.  5. 

(.5)  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  i  f  improving  extraordinari  facts 
Into  iieueral  laws,     Amiiiiauus  ascrilies  a  siniilur  ciistmn   to  Lgypt ;  and  the   Chinese  ha-v« 
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pits(l)  engaged  the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  con- 
tests :  the  latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the  secret  solicitations,  and 
liberal  offers,  of  the  emperor;  and  their  fabulous  descent  from  tlie 
Roman  soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  con- 
ducive to  mutual  interest.(2)  An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  Bur- 
gundians soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  impatiently 
required  the  support  and  subsidies  which  Valentinian  had  promised; 
but  they  were  amused  with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a 
fruitless  expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and 
fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  just  re- 
sentment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  embitter  the 
hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alemanni.  The  incon- 
stancy of  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  some  alteration 
of  circumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  orignial  design  of  Valen- 
tinian to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  destroy ;  as  the  balance  of  power 
would  have  been  equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the 
German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni,  Macrianus, 
who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor  himself,  with 
a  light  and  unincumbered  band,  condescended  to  pass  the  Rhine, 
marched  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  and  would  infallibly  have  seized 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  measures  had  not  been  de* 
feated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor ;  and 
the  favours  wliich  he  received,  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a 
steady  and  sincere  friend  of  the  republic. (3) 

The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the 
sea  coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxons.  Tliat  celebrated  name,  in  which  we  have  a  dear  aud  domestic 
interest,  escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three 
small  islands  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. (4)  This  contracted 
territory,  the  present  Duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Holstein,  was 
incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who 
reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  lan- 
guage, their  laws,  and  their  colonies ;  and  who  so  long  defended  tlie 
liberty  of  the  North  against  tlie  arms  of  Charlemange.(5)  The  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the  similar  manners,  and 
loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany ;  which  were  blended 
with  each  otlier  by  the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or  friendship.  The 
situation  of  the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the  hazardous 
professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates :  and  the  success  of  their  first  ad- 
ventures would  naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest  country- 
men, who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and 

imputed  it  to  the  Tatsiii,  or  Roman  empire  de  Guignes,  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  torn.  ii.  pnrt  i. 
P   79  ). 

(1)  $;ilinariiin  fiiiinmiiiie  caiis'i  Alemannis  s<epe  jurgabaiit.  Ammiuu.  xxviii.  5  Possibly 
lliey  disputed  tlie  pussessioii  of  the  Said,  a  river  which  produced  salt,  and  which  had  been 
•  lie  obiect  of  autieut  contention.    Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57.,  and  l.ipsliis  ad  loc. 

(2)  Jam  iiide  teniporihns  pricis  sobolem  se  esse  Koiiianani  Uiiignndil  sciunt:  and  the  vague 
tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  form  (Oros.  I  vii.  c.  .>2.).  It  is  annihilated  by 
the  decisive  authority  of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  liistory  of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Ger- 
many (Plin.  Second.  Epist.  iii.  5  ),  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  that  hero.  Genua- 
/inrum  genera  qiiinque  ;  Viiidili,  quorum  pars  Uurgundhmes,  &c.     (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28.) 

("!)  The  wars  and  negociations,  relative  to  the  liutgiindiaus  and  Alemaiiiii,  are  dislinctl..', 
related  by  Aniinianus  Marcellinus  (xxviii.  5.  \xi\.  4  xxx.  j.).  Orosius  (I.  vii.c.  32  ),  and 
the  Clirouicles  of  .lerom  and  Cassiodorius,   fix  some  dates,   and  add  some  circumstances. 

CI)  v-rrt  luv  m'x.e.-i'K  Ti(9  K(/i0/>i(<i(^  Xfp'""";<">i  Eafoi/fr.  At  the  northtru  exticiiiity  of  lli* 
l>cuiusnla  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  IMiny,  iv.  27  )  Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the 
finihri.  He  tills  tlie  interval  bctv.een  the  iSiaiyns  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes, 
who  were  united,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Danes. 
Set  Cluvcr.  German    Antiq.  I.  iii.  c  21,2.'.  2.3. 

(5)  .M.  d'Anvilie  (ttablissement  des  I. fas  de  I'Euiope,  ^c.  p.  13  -  2C  )  li.is  niaiLed  th" 
extensive  limits  of  liie  Saxony  of  Chatlem^snc. 
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mountains.  Every  tide  ini^ht  float  down  the  Elbe  whulo  fleets  of 
canoes,  filled  with  liardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired  to  behold 
the  unbounded  prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  unknown  woi-lds.  It  should  seem  probable,  however, 
tliat  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons  were  furnished  by 
tlie  nations  who  dwelt  alon^  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  possessed 
arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval  war  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  issuinj?  through  the  northern  columns  of  Hercules 
(1)  (which,  during  several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with 
ice)  confined  their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of  a  spacious 
lake.  The  rumour  of  the  successful  armaments  which  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Elbe,  would  soon  pi-ovoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  The 
viirious  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  who  fought  under  the  same 
standard,  were  insensibly  united  in  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of 
rapine  and  afterward  of  government.  A  military  confederation  was 
gradually  moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of 
marriage  and  consanguinity  ;  and  tlie  adjacent  tribes,  who  solicited  the 
alliance,  accepted  the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were 
not  established  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  we  should  appear 
to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our  readers,  by  the  description  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of 
their  large  flat -bottomed  boats  was  framed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides 
and  upper  works  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong 
hides.(2)  In  the  course  of  their  slow  and  distant  navigations,  they 
must  always  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  misfortune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses,  which  they 
sustained  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of 
the  pirates  braved  the  perils,  both  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  shore :  their 
skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprize;  the  meanest  of  their 
mariners  was  alike  capable  of  handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or 
of  conducting  a  vessel ;  and  the  Saxona  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of 
a  tempest,  which  concealed  their  design,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy. (3)  After  they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  de- 
predations, and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason  to  presume 
on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats  drew  so  little  water,  that  they 
could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers  ; 
their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were  transported  on 
waggons  from  one  river  to  another  ;  and  tlie  pirates  who  had  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Rhone  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons :  a  military 
count  was  stationed  for  the  defimce  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican 
limit ;  and  that  officer,  who  found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal 

(1)  The  fleet  of  Driisiis  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to  approach,  the  Sound 
(styled,  from  an  obvious  reacinblaute,  the  columns  of  Hercules)  ;  and  the  naval  enterprize 
was  never  resumed  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German  c.  34  )  The  knov/ledge  which  the  Komans 
acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  lialtic  (c.  4J,  45.),  was  obtained  by  their  land  Journies 
ill  search  of  amber. 

(2)  Qiiin  et  .4reuioricu3  piratam  Siuoiia  ttaclus, 

Speiabat  ;   cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannnin 
Ludiis  ;  et  assuto  glaucnm  marc  lindeie  lembu. 

Sidon.  in  Panesyr.  Avii.  .^ifi!). 
The  genius  of  Ciesar  imitated,   for  a  particular  service,  these  rude,  but  light  vessels,  whirli 
'vere  likeuise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain  (Comment     de  Bell    Civil,    i.  51    and  Giiicliardi 
Nouveaux    Memoires  Militaires,  toili    ii.  p.  41,  42.).     The  British  vessels  would  now  astonish 
the  genius  of  Caesar. 

(3)  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidonim  Apollinaris 
(1.  vu:.  cpibt.  6.  p.  223.  eoit.  Sirmond.),  and  the  best  commentary  in  the  Abbe  du  Bos  (Hiet. 
Crlt  que  de  la  Mouarchie  Fr.tncoise,  &c.  turn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  148-155.  See  likevio?  d. 
77.  78  ;. 
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to  the  task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severus,  master-general  of  the 
infantry.  The  Saxons,  siiri'ounded  and  out-numbered,  wei'e  forced  to 
relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a  select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust 
youth  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe 
and  honourable  retreat :  and  tlie  condition  was  readUy  granted  by  the 
Roman  general ;  who  meditated  an  act  of  perfidy,(l)  imprudent  as  it 
was  inhuman,  whUe  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry 
who  were  secretly  posted  in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade  ; 
and  they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery, 
if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had 
not  hastily  advanced  to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  saved 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitlieatre  : 
and  the  orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine  of  those  des- 
jjerate  savages,  by  strangling  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  had 
disappointed  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  philo- 
sophic citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest  horror,  when 
they  were  informed  that  the  Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tythe 
of  their  liuman  spoil ;  and  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the  objects  of 
the  barbarous  sacrifice.(2) 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of  Scandinavians 
and  Sj)aniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and  amused  the  credulity,  of 
our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  of  science  and 
philosophy. (3)  The  present  age  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  ra- 
tional opinion,  that  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gra- 
dually peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the  coast  of 
Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic 
origin  was  distinctly  preser\'ed,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and  of  manners  :  and  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
British  tribes,  might  be  naturally  a.-cribcd  to  the  influence  of  accidental 
and  local  circumstances. (4)  The  Roman  province  was  reduced  to  the 
state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude  :  the  rights  of  savage  freedom 
were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantino, 
between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts,(5)  who 
have  since  experienced  a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and  almost 
the  memory,  of  the  Picts,  have  been  extinguished  by  tiieir  successful 
rivals  ;  and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  tlie  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voluntary  union, 

(1)  Animiaii  (xxviii.  5.)  justifies  tliis  breach  of  laitli  to  pirates  and  robbers  ;  aiid  Orosiiis 
(I.  vii.  c.  32)  more  clearly  expi  esses  llieir  real  guilt;  virtate  afqiie  agiiitate  terribiles. 

C2)  Symmaclius  (!.'  ii.  epist  46.)  still  presiiines  to  inentiou  the  sacred  names  of  Socrates 
and  philosophy.  Sidnnius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  might  condemn  (I.  viii  epist.  6.),  with  ^e« 
inconsistency,  the  linman  sacrifices  of  the  Saxons. 

(3)  In  the  beginjiins  of  tlie  last  century,  the  learned  fambden  was  obliged  to  undermine, 
with  respsctfnl  scepticism,  the  romance  of  i?r;/(f(.v,  the  Trojan;  who  is  now  buried,  in  silent 
oblivion,  with  iS'cu^u,  the  dani;hter of  I'haraoh,  and  her  nnmerous  progeny.  Yet  I  ain  inl'ormed, 
that  some  ch  .mpioiis  of  the  i)JUesi.an  colony  may  still  be  found  among  the  original  iialives  of 
Ireland  A  people  liissatisfied  with  their  present  condition,  grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past 
or  future  gl'iiy. 

(4)  Tacitns,  or  rather  his  father  inlaw  Agricola,  might  remark  the  German  or  Spanish 
Complexion  uf  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was  their  sober  deliberate  opinion.  "  In  universnm 
"  tameii  sesiimanti  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occnp"isse  credibile  est.  Eoriim  sacra  deprehendas  .. 
"  sermo  hand  multum  diversus  (in  \  it.  A^ricol.  c.xi  )  "  CiEsar  had  observed  their  common 
religion  (Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi  15  )  ;  and  i  i  his  time,  the  emigration  from  the  ISel- 
gic  Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at  leastan  historical  event  (v.  10  ).  Cambderi,  ihe  Biitish  Strabo, 
has  modestly  ascertained  our  genuine  antifinilies  ((Uitanni.1,  vol    i   Introduction,    p   ii— xx\i). 

(5)  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide*  two, 
Icained  and  ingenious  llighldiiders,  whom  their  birth  and  education  had  peculiarly  qualified 
for  that  otlice.  See  Critic;.l  l>issert;ni(uis  on  the  C)ri:;iu,  .Antiquities,  iv-o  of  the  taledonian."! 
by  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  l.ondoii,  176H,  in  4to.  ;  ajid,  Introduction  lo  the  History  of  Gieal 
Kiitain  and  lielaud,  by  James  Macphcrwin,  Ksq ;  London,  177-'5,  in  4io.  third  edit.  Dr.  Mac- 
phei'sou  was  a  minister  in  tiie  Isle  of  bky  ;  and  it  '\^  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the 
present  age,  that  a  woik,  replete  \Mtli  tiiulilion  and  criticism,  should  have  been  COUipoteU  ill 
the  iKost  remote  of  ilie  Hebrides. 
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the  lionours  of  the  Eneiish  name.     The  hand  of  nature  lind  contributefl 
to   ni:uk   the   ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots  and   Picts.     The    former 
were  the  men  of  the  liills,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern 
coast    of   Caledonia   may   be    considei-ed   as  a  level  and  fertile  country^ 
whichj  even  in  a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  :  and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheateaters, 
expressed  the  contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander.     The 
cultivation  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of 
property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary   life;  but  the  love  of  arms  and 
rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Picts:  aud  their  warriors,  who 
stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  distinguished,  in  the  eyes 
of  the   Romans,  by  the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies, 
Avith  gaiid_v  colours  and  fantastic  figures.     The   western  part  of  Caledo- 
nia irregularly  rises  into  wild  and   barren  hills,  which   scarcely    repay 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profitably  used  for  the  pasture 
of  cattle.     The  highlanders  were  condemned  to  the  occupations  of  shep- 
herds and   hunters;  and,  as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  permanent 
habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name  of  Scots,  which,  in  tlie 
Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  that  o? wanderers,  or  vagrants. 
The    inhabitants  of  a   barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  afresh  supply  of 
food  in  tlie   waters.     The  deep  lakes  and   bays  which  intersect  their 
country,  are  plentifully  stored  with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured 
to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.     The  \icinity  of  the  He- 
brides, so  profusely   scattered   along  the   western  coast   of    Scotland, 
tempted  their   curiosit}',  and  improved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired, 
by  slow  degrees,  the   art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  their  boat.s 
in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light 
of  the  well-known  stars.     The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  almost 
touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Green ;  and  has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alte- 
ration, the  name  of  Erin,  or  lerne,  or  Ireland.     It  i^  probable,  that  in 
fwme  i-emote  period   of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received 
a  colony   of  hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North,  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  the  ai-ms  of  the  legions,  spread  their  conquests 
over  the  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary  island.  It  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  emj)ire,  Caledonia,  Ireland, 
and  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots ;  and  that  the  kindred 
tribes,  who   were   often  associated  in  military  enterprize,  were  deeply 
affected   by  the  various  accidents  of  their  mutual  fortunes.     They  long 
cherished  the  lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin  :  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused  the  light  of  Christianity 
over  North  Britain,  established  the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irish  coun- 
trymen  were  the  natural,  as  well   as  spiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottish 
race.     The  loose  and  obscure  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  vene- 
rable Bede,  who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
eighth  century.     On  this  slight   foundation,  an  huge  superstructure  of 
fable   was  gradually  reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks ;  two  orders 
of  men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction      The  Scottish  na- 
tion, with  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irish  genealogy  :  and  the  an- 
nals of  a  long  line  of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of 
Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan.(l) 

(i)Tlie  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived,  in  the  last  moments  of  its  decay  and 
streniMuslv  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  VVhitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  4.'?0,  431.  ■ 
aiid  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.  p.  154-293).  Yet  he  acknowledges,  1.' 
Tiuir  tlie  Scots  of  Amniianits  Marcelliiiiis  (X.  1).  340.)  wcreiilrcady  settled  in  Caledonia;  ai:d 
that  the  Roman  aiitliors  do  not  alTord  any  hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country. 
2.  That  all  the  accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  liave  been  asserted,  or  received,  liy 
Irish  bards,  Scotch  liistori:iiis,  or  English  antiquaries  (Ciicliaran,  Cambden,  i;sher,  Stilling- 
flcet,  fee),  are  totally  fabulous.  5.  T/,at  three  of  the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (A  U.  150.),  were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  T/iat  a  younger  branch  of  Caledo- 
nian princes,  of  the  liouse  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  possessed  the  monanhv  of  lielnrid.  >\ft"r 
ihcae  couces6ionf,  the   remaining  (lifTerence   between   .Mr.    \Miitakcr  and'  his   :;dveisariet  1> 
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Six  years  after  tlie  death  of  Constantine,  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  his  youngest  son,  wlio 
reigned  in  the  western  empire.  Constans  visited  his  British  domi- 
nions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  achieve- 
ments, by  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph 
over  the  elements ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a  safe  and 
easy  passage,  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbour  of  Sandwich.(l) 
The  calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  continued  to  experience, 
from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny,  were  aggravated  by  the  feeble 
and  corrupt  administration  of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  vii-tues  of  Julian, 
was  soon  lost  by  tlie  absence  and  death  of  their  benefactor.  The  sums 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  painfully  collected,  or  liberally 
transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  were  intercepted  by  the 
avarice  of  the  commanders ;  discharges,  or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from 
the  military  service,  were  publicly  sold  ;  the  distress  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their  legal  and  scanty  subsistence, 
provoked  them  to  frequent  desertion ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were 
relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested  with  robbers. (2)  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  good,  and  tiic  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed 
to  diiFuse  through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ;  and  every 
ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile,  might  entertain  a  reasonable 
hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  distracted  government  of  Britain. 
The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detested  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  King  of  the  World,  suspended  their  domestic  feuds ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons, 
spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art  and  nature, 
every  object  of  convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accumulated  in  the  rich 
and  fruitful  province  of  Britain. (3)  A  philosopher  may  deplore  the 
eternal  discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess,  that  the  desire 
of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation  than  the  vanity  of  conquest. 
From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapa- 
cious spirit  continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledonians  :  but 
the  same  people,  whose  generous  humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs 
of  Ossian,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace, 
and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbours  have  felt,  and  per- 
haps exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;(4) 
and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Attacotti,(.5)  the  enemies,  and 
afterwards  the  soldiers,  of  Valentinian,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness, 
of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they  hunted  the 
woods  for  prey,  it  is  said,  that  they  attacked  tlie  shepherd  rather  than 

niiiiiite  and  obscure.  The  •genuine  /li^torij,  which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of 
Ossian,  who  was  transplanted  (A.  I).  .I'JO.)  fioni  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectufril 
snppleiiicrjt  to  the  Krsc  poetry  ;  and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  uionk  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  (he  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  antiquarian  hai 
tempted  him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  questi  n,  wliich  he  so  ichcmently  debates  and  eo  abso- 
Ititrly  decides. 

(1,'Hyemo  tiimentes   ac  svcvientes  uiidas  calcistis  Oceani  siil)  rcmis  vestris; inspera- 

tarn  iiiiperatoris  faciem  Brit.innus  expavit,  Julius  Firmicus  Materrins  de  Krrore  Profan.  Relig. 
p.  464.  edit.  Gionov.  ad  calceiii  Minnc.  Fail.  .See  Tilleniont  (Hist,  des  Einpereuis,  torn.  iv. 
p.  m6.). 

(2)  Lilianius,  t)rat.  I'areut  c.  xxxl\.  p.  i'()4.  This  curious  passage  bas  escaped  the  dili- 
gence of  our  Britii.h  antiquaries. 

(3)  The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  steeds,  the  lights,  &c.  of  the  ifran/j^-r. 
*.ee  Dr- Itlair's  Dissertation  on  Utsian,  vol.  li.  p.  343;  and  Mr.  Macpliersou's  Introduction,  p. 
24'i— 286. 

(4)  Lord  Littleton  has  circumstantially  related  (History  of  Henry  U.  vol  i.  p.  1S2  ),  and 
■Sir  l>avid  Dalryniple  iias  sliifhlly  mentioned  (Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  I,  p.  69),  a  barbarous 
inroad  of  the  Scots,  at  a  time  (A.  1).  1137.)  » hen  law,  religion,  and  society,  must  have 
softened  their  primitive  manners. 

(.■j)  Attacotti  bellicosa  itominnni  natio.  Ammian.  \xvii.  S.  rainbden  (Introdnet.  p.  clii.) 
Ii;,s  restntcd  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  Jerom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jerom  had 
seen  jii  Gaul,  were  afterwards  statioiied  in  Slaly  and  Illjricum  (\otitia,  S.  vi.i.  xxxiX'Xi.). 
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hih  flock  ;  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and  brawny 
parts,  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  prepared  for  their  horrid 
repasts.(l)  If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary 
town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contem- 
plate, in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
savage  and  civilized  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
our  ideas  ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  New  Zealand  may 
produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hume  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  channel,  conveyed 
the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the  ears  of  Valentinian  ; 
and  the  emperor  was  soon  informed,  that  the  two  militarj'  commanders  of 
the  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians.  Seve- 
rus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  hastily  dispatched,  and  as  suddenly 
recalled,  by  the  court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus 
served  only  to  indicate  the  gi-eatness  of  the  evil ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
serious  consultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain, 
was  entrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius.  The  exploits 
of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been  celebrated 
with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the  writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real 
merit  deserved  their  applause ;  and  his  nomination  was  received,  by 
the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage  of  approaching  victory.  He 
seized  the  favourable  moment  of  navigation,  and  securely  landed  the 
numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians 
and  the  Victors.  In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius 
defeated  several  parties  of  the  Barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of 
captives,  and,  after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil,  established  the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by  the  restitution 
of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of  London, 
who  had  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates;  and 
as  soon  as  Theodosius  ha-d  obtained  from  the  court  of  Treves  the  im- 
portant aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed 
with  M'isdom  and  vigour,  the  laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain. 
The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard ;  an  edict  of 
amnesty  dispelled  the  public  apprehensions  ;  and  his  cheerful  example 
alleviated  the  rigour  ot  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and  desultory 
warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  land  and  sea,  deprived  him 
of  the  glorj-  of  a  signal  victory  ;  but  the  prudent  spirit,  and  consum- 
mate art,  of  the  Roman  general,  were  displayed  in  the  operations  of 
two  campaigns,  which  successively  rescued  every  part  of  the  pi-ovince 
from  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendour  of 
the  cities,  and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently  re- 
stored, by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius :  who  with  a  strong  hand 
confined  the  trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island ; 
and  perpetuated,  by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new  province  of 
Valentia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian.(2)  The  voice  of 
poetry  and  panegj^ric  may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
that  the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were  stained  witlx  the  blood  of  the 
Picts  ;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyper- 
borean ocean ;  and  that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of  his 
naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pirates.(3)     He  left  the  province  with  a 

(1)  Cum  ipse  adolepceiitiilus  in  Galiii  viderim  Attacottos  (or  Scotos)  geiitem  Britannicsm 
hmiianis  vesci  caiiiibus  ;  et  cum  per  silvas  porcoruni  greges,  et  ariiicncoruni  periidiimqiie  re 
periaiit,  pastorum  nates  et  femiiianim  yapillas  solere  absciiidere  ;  et  has  sDlas  cihoniiii 
<iclici;is  arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom  (torn.  li.  p.  75.),  whose  \cracity  I  find  uo 
reason  to  question. 

(2;  Ammianius  has  concisely  represented  (xx.  1.  xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  8.  xxviii.  5.)  the  «holc 
eeri<3  of  the  British  war. 

(3)  Horrescit ratibns inipervia  Thule. 

Ille nee  faiso  nomine  Pictos 

Edomnit.     Scotumcpic  vaao  miicrone  secutiis 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  aiidacihiis  nndas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53,  &c. 
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fnir,  as  irell  as  splendid,  reputation  :  and  was  immediately  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  master-g-fercral  of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who  could 
applaud,  M-ithout  envy,  the  merit  of  his  servants.  In  the  important 
station  of  the  upper  Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and 
defeated  the  armies'  of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress 
the  revolt  of  Africa. 

IlL  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  instructs  his  people  to 
consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  ministers.  The  military  com- 
mand of  Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by  Count  Romanus,  and  his 
abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station  :  but  as  sordid  interest  was 
the  sole  moti\e  of  his  conduct,  he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he 
liad  been  the  enemy  of  the  pro^•ince,  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians 
of  the  desert.  The  three  fionrishing-  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata, 
which,  under  t!ie  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  constituted  a  falderal 
union,(l)  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion ;  several  of  their  most  honourable  citizens  were  sur- 
prised and  massacred  ;  the  villages,  and  even  the  suburbs,  were  pil- 
laged ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated 
by  the  malicious  savages  of  Getulia.  The  unhap]>y  provincials  implored 
the  protection  of  Romanus  ;  but  they  soon  found  that  their  military 
governor  was  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Barbarians.  As 
they  were  incapable  of  furnishing  the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the 
exorbitant  present,  which  he  rcquii-ed,  before  he  would  march  to  the 
assistance  of  Tripoli ;  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he 
might  justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two  deputies,  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  customary  offering  of  a  gold  \ictory  ; 
aiid  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather  than  of  gratitude,  with 
their  humble  complaint,  that  they  were  ruined  l)y  the  en^emy,  and  be- 
trayed by  their  go\ernor.  If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been 
rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of  Romanus. 
But  the  Count,  long  exercised  in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had  dispatched 
a  swift  and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship  of  Remigius, 
master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived 
by  artifice ;  and  their  honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At 
length,  when  the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the 
repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  Mas  sent  from 
the  court  of  Treves,  to  examine  the  state  of  Afi-ica,  and  the  conduct  ot 
Romanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily  disarmed  : 
he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  he  brought  with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  Count.  The  charge  of 
the  Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  frivolous ;  and  Palladius 
himself  v,as  sent  back  from  Tre^  es  to  Africa,  with  a  special  commission, 
to  discover  and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  conspiracy  against 
the  representati\es  of  the  sovereign.  Ilis  enquiries  were  managed  with 
so  much  dexterity  and  success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis, 
who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to  contradict  the  truth 
of  their  own  decrees,  and  to  censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own   de- 

— ■ Madiiermil  S;ixone  fiiso 

Oiciidcs  :  iiiraliiil  Pictonim  saiiKiiiiie  riiiilc. 
.SCDloriiiii  cnimilos  lievit  glacialis  leiiie. 

In  iv    Cons    Hon.  vcr.  31,  &c. 
See  like.use  Pncntns  On  I'anegyr.  Vet.  xii   5  ).     Hut  it  is  not  easy  to  apprcciaK!  the  intritit-in 
■value  of  rtaitery  and  uictaplior.     Compare  tlie  liritif^k  victories  of  liolaniis,  (Staliiif,  silv.  v. 
2  )  witli  Ills  real  cliaracter  (lacit.  in  \  il.  Agricol.  c.  16.). 

(1)  Ainiuianns  frequently  mentions  ilieir  concilinni  annnuni,  legiiiniiiin,  &c.  Leptis  and 
S^abrata  are  loin;  since  mined;  bnt  tlie  city  of  Oea,  the  native  country  of  Apnleiii^,  still 
flourishes  under  provincial  denomination  of  Tripoli.  Sec  Celiarius  Cfie:>graph  Antlqnn, 
loni.  ii.  part  ii.  p  81. \  D'Anville  (Ueo>;raphie  Aiicieune,  toiii.  iii.  p.  71,  72.),  and  Marniol 
(Af/ique,  torn.  ii.  p.  SSa."*. 
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puticR.  A  bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  by 
the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Valentinian.  The  president  of 
Tripoli,  who  had  presumed  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  wa*; 
publicly  executed  at  Utica ;  four  distinguished  citizens  were  put  to 
death,  'as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary  fraud  ;  and  the  tongues  of 
two  others  were  cut  out,  by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Roma- 
nus,  elated  by  impunity, '  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was  still  con- 
tinued in  the  military  command ;  till  the  Africans  were  provoked,  by 
his  avarice,  to  join  the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.(l ) 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Moorish  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  as 
he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a  very  numerous  posterity, 
the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly  disputed  ;  and  Zamma,  one  of  his 
sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  im- 
placable zeal,  with  which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this 
murder,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  or  personal 
hatred  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  his  claims  were  just ;  his  influence  was 
weighty  ;  and  Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he  must  either  present 
his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Imperial 
consistory,  to  his  svrord,  and  to  the  people.(2)  He  was  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  that  Romanus 
was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive  province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Cffisarea,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  Barbarians,  convinced  the 
refractory  cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was 
established,  at  least  in  tlie  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether  he  should  assume  the  diadem 
of  a  Moorish  king,  or  the  purpl-e  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent 
and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered,  that,  in  this  rash  insurrection, 
they  had  not  sufficiently  consulted  their  own  strength,  or  the  abilities 
of  their  leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  West  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that 
a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  he  was 
suddenly  informed,  that  the  great  Theodosius,  with  a  small  band  of 
veterans,  had  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  coast ;  and 
the  timid  usurper  sunk  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military  genius. 
Though  Fii-mus  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his  despair  of  victory  im- 
mediately reduced  him  to  the  use  of  those  arts,  which  in  the  same  country, 
and  in  a  similar  situation,  had  formerly  been  practised  by  the  crafty  Ju- 
gurtha.  He  attempted  to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance 
of  the  Roman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;  and  to  protract 
the  duration  of  the  war,  by  successively  engaging  the  independent  tribes 
of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.  Theodosius 
imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the  success,  of  his  predecessor 
MeteUus.  When  Firmus,  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his 
own  rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the 
lieutenant  Of  Valentinian  received  and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly 
embrace  ;  but  he  diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial  pledges 
of  a  sincere  repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by  the  assurances 
of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the  operations  of  an  active  war, 
A  dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theodosius ;  and 
he  satisfied,  without  much  reluctance,  the  public  indignation,  whicli  he 
had  secretly  excited.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Fii-mus  were 
abandoned,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military 

(1)  Ammiaii.  xviii.  6.  Tilletnont  (Hist,  des  Rmpereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  25.  676.)  has  discussed 
the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of  Count  Romanus. 

(2)  Tlie  chroiiolo:;)'  of  Aminianus  is  loost  and  obscure  :  and  Orosiihs  (1.  vii.  c.  .IS.  p.  .Oil. 
edit.  Havercainp.)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of  Firmus  after  the  deaths  of  Valentinian  and 
\utens.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  toni.  v.  p  691.)  endeavours  to  pick  lii»  way.  I  lis 
patient  and  sure-footed  mule  uf  the  .Ups  niav  be  trusted  in  the  most  ^llppery  paths. 
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execution  ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands,  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of  horror  ;  the  hatred  of  the 
rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
was  mingled  with  respectful  admiration.  Amidst  the  boundless  plains 
of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  rallies  of  Mount  Atlas,  it  was  im- 

Eossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Firmus :  and  if  the  usurper  could 
ave  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his 
person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes 
of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the  perseverance  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  who  liad  formed  an  inflexible  determination,  that  the  war 
should  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  that  every  nation  of 
Africa,  which  presumed  to  support  his  cause,  should  be  involved  in  his 
ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced,  with  a 
steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness,  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart  of  a 
country,  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed  the  irregular  Barba- 
rians ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his  seasonable  and  orderly  retreats  ; 
they  were  continually  baffled  by  the  unknown  resources  of  the  military 
art ;  and  they  felt  and  confessed  the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed 
by  the  leader  of  a  civilised  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  the  haughty  sa- 
vage required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  "  I  am,  replied  the  stern  and  disdainful  count,  I  am  the 
"  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world ;  who  has  sent  me  hither 
"  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate  robber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into 
"  my  hands ;  and  be  assured,  that  if  thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands 
"  of  my  invincible  sovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou 
"  reignest,  shall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  sa- 
tisfied, that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolution  to  execute  the  fatal 
menace,  he  consented  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the  person  of 
Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape  ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant, 
after  wine  had  extinguished  the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  in- 
sulting triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night.  His 
dead  body,  the  only  present  which  Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror, 
was  carelessly  thrown  upoa  a  camel :  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his 
victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the  warmest  acclamations  of 
joy  and  loyalty.(l) 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Romanus  ;  it  was  restored  by  the 
virtues  of  Theodosius  :  and  our  curiosity  may  be  usefully  directed  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  respective  treatment,  which  the  two  generals  received 
from  the  Imperial  court.  The  authority  of  Count  Romanus  had  been 
suspended  by  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  committed 
to  safe  and  honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  crimes  were 
proved  by  the  most  authentic  evidence  ;  and  the  public  expected,  with 
some  impatience,  the  decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and 
powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  challenge  his  legal 
judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd 
of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by  the 
additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About  the  same  time,  the  restorer 
of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  ser\ices 
were  superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominiously  beheaded  at 
Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer  reigned  ;  and  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius, as  well  as  the  impunity  of  Romanus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the 
arts  of  the  ministers,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the 
inexperienced  youth  of  his  sons.(2) 

(\)  Amiiiiaii  xxix.  5  Tlietext  of  this  long  chapter(  fifteen  quarto  |)a?e8)is  hroken  and  coiiii|iled; 
mill  the  iiarnuive  is  perpleveil  by  tlic  wane  of  cliion<Ao2ical  and  geodiiipliiral  landmarks. 
(-J  Ainiiiiiinus,  xwiii.  -1.     Orosiiis,  1.  vii.  c    o3.  p.  551,  552      Jeroni    in  Cliioii.  p.  187. 
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If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortunately  be- 
stowed on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should  have  traced, 
with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and  domestic  footsteps  of  his  march. 
But  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of 
Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the 
swarthy  race  of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements  of 
the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces,  the  country,  as  they  have 
since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts  ;(1)  and  that, 
as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civilised  man- 
ners and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Beyond  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends 
above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Tlie  ancients,  who 
had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Africa,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  tlie  torrid  zone  must 
ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants  :(2)  and  they  sometimes  amused 
their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space  with  headless  men,  or  rather 
monsters  j(3)  with  horned  and  cloven-footed  satyrs, -(4)  with  fabulous 
centaurs  ;{5)  and  with  human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful 
warfare  against  the  cranes.(6)  Carthage  would  have  trembled  at  the 
strange  intelligence,  that  the  countries,  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 
were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour 
from  the  ordinai*y  appearance  of  the  human  species ;  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously  expected,  that  the  swarms 
of  Barbarians,  which  issued  from  the  North,  would  soon  be  encountered 
from  the  South,  by  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  Afri- 
can enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negi-oes  does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect, 
either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They  indulge,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hostility.(7)  But  their  rude  igno- 
rance has  never  invented  any  effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  de- 
struction ;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of 
government,  or  conquest ;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental 
faculties  has  been  discovered  and  abused  bv  the  nations  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native  country  ;  but  they  are  em- 
barked in  chains  ;(8)  and  this  constant  emigration,  which,  in  the  space 

(1)  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  78—85.)  has  traced  a  curious  pic 
tiire  of  the  people  and  the  country ;  which  are  more  minutely  described  in  ll.e  ATrique  de 
Marmol.  torn.  iii.  p.  1—54. 

(2)  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improvements  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, from  forty-five,  to  twenty-four,  or  even  sixteen,  degrees  of  latitude.  See  a  learned 
and  judicious  note  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

(3)  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix,  jam  homines  el  magis  »emiferi....Blemmyes,  SatyrI,  &r. 
Pomponius  Mela,  i  4.  p  26.  edit.  Voss.  inSvo.  I'liny  pkilosophicatly  explains  (vi.  35  )  the 
irregularities  ot  nature,  which  he  had  creiiuiousli/  admitted  (v.  8  ) 

(4)  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  toni.  xiv.  p. 
43,  &c.),  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be  shewn  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the  reif>n  of  Con- 
atantiue.  Yet  some  difficulty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St.  .Anthony  held 
witli  one  of  these  pious  savages  in  the  desert  of  Tbebais  (Jerom.  in  Vit.  Paul.  Ereniil.  torn.  i. 
p.  2.^8.). 

(5)  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters  ;  whose  existence  was  seriously  atseried 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public  laughed  ;  but  his  prajfect  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to 
send  an  artful  preparation,  the  embalmed  corpse  of  an  Hiypocentaur ;  which  was  preserved 
nimosta  century  afterwards  in  the  Imperial  pa'ace.  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur  vii  3.),  and  the 
judicious  observations  of  Freret  CMemoires  del' Acad.  torn,  vii    p   321,  &c  ). 

(6)  The  fable  of  the  pigmies  is  as  old  as  Homer  (Iliad  iii.  6.j.  The  pygmies  of  India  and 
iT.thiopij  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven  inches  high.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (moimtea 
on  rams  and  goats)  marched,  in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes  eggs,  aliter  (says  Pliny) 
futuris  greeibus  non  resisti  Their  houses  were  built  of  mud,  feathers,  and  egg  shells.  Sv-e 
Pliny  (vi.  35.  vii.  2  )  and  Strabo  (1.  ii.  p.  121  ). 

(7)  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voyages  describe  the  presetit 
state  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea-coast  have  been  polished  by  Kuiopean  coiiiui^rce  j 
tud  those  of  t"lie  inland  country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies. 

(fl)  Histoire  Philnsophique  et  Pulitique,  ic.  toui.  iv.  p.  192. 
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of  two   oentiirip'^,  min^ht  have  furnlslied  armies  to  overrun  tlie  globe, 
Jiccii'ses  tlie  S"'It  "f^  Europe,  and  the  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV'.  TiiP  iijnoniinious  treaty,  which  saved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had 
been  faithfully  e.xecuted  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  j  and  as  they  had 
solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Ibe- 
ria, those  tributary  kingdoms  were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the 
arms  of  the  Persian  monarch.(l)  Sapor  entered  the  Anninian  territo- 
ries at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of 
mercenary  foot  ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor  to  mix  war 
and  negociation,  and  to  consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  aifected  to  praise  the  prudent 
and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  unsuspicious 
Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  insidious  friend- 
ship, to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands  of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy. 
In  the  midst  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of 
silver,  as  an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  ;  and,  after  a 
short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecbatana,  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that  of 
an  assassin.  The  kingdom  of  Amienia  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
Persian  province ;  the  administration  was  shared  between  a  distin- 
guished satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without 
delay,  to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who 
reigned  in  that  country  by  the  permission  of  the  emperors,  was  ex- 
pelled by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
the  King  of  kings  placed  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspa- 
curas.  The  city  of  Artogerassa(2)  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia, 
which  presumed  to  resist  the  effort  of  his  arms.  The  treasure  depo- 
sited in  that  strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  Olympias,  the  wife,  or  widow,  of  tlie  Armenian  king,  excited 
the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate  valour  of  her  sub- 
jects and  soldiers.  The  Persians  were  surprised  and  repulsed  under 
the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increased; 
the  hopeless  courage  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted ;  the  strength  of 
the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault  ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  after 
wasting  the  rebellious  city  with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  captive  an 
unfortunate  queen  ;  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the 
destined  ])rid6  of  the  son  of  Constantine.(3)  Yet  if  Sapor  already 
triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon 
felt,  that  a  country  is  unsubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  an  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit.  The  satraps,  wlioni 
he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  ths 
affection  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  signalising  their  immortal  hatred 
to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  and  Ibe- 
rians, those  nations  considered  the  Christians  as  the  favourites^  and  the 
Magians  as  the  adversaries,  of  tlie  Supreme  Being ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious  people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  Rome  ;  and  as  loffg  as  the  successors  of  Constantine  disputed 
with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces, 
the  religious  connexion  always  threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale 
of  the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged  Para,  the 
Kon  of  Tiranus,  as   the  lawful  sovei'eign  of  Armenia ;  and  his  title  to 

(1)  Thfl  evidence  of  Amniianiis  is  oriaiiial  .nnd  decisive  (xwii.  12  )  Moses  of  (  liorciie  (I. 
ill.  c  17.  p  2-19.  and  r.  .34  p  269  ),  and  Pmcopiiis  fdi- Kell.  Persico,  1.  i.e.  5.  p.  1".  edit. 
l>0"vre),  have  been  consnlted  :  hut  tlin.se  historians,  whi)  confoiiiid  distinct  facts,  repeat  the 
same  events    and  introduce  stranee  ttories,  innst  be  nsed  uiih  diflidcin'e  ;in<l  caution. 

(2)  Perhaps  Arlagera,  or  Ardis  ;  under  whode  walls  Caius,  the  grandson  of  Ausiiistiis,  was 
wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above  Amida,  ne^ir  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Titjii*.  Sep 
d'Auville,  fieographie  Ancienne,  torn   ii.  p.  IWi. 

(3;  Tillemotit  (Hist.  de>  Knipereiirs,  ton),  v  p  701.)  proves,  from  chrono'ogy,  that  Olym- 
(lian  nuii-t  have  beeii  the  mother  of  Para. 
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the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditniy  iucceosioa  of  five  hun- 
dred years.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Iberians,  the  country 
was  equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  Aspacuras,  who 
owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to  declare,  that  his 
regard  for  Iiis  children,  who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant 
was  the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from  openly  renounc- 
ing the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  emperor  Valens,  who  respected  the 
oblig:rtions  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving  the 
East  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow  and  cautious  measures, 
te  support  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia. 
Twelve  legions  established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the  valour  of  Arin- 
theus.  A  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  count  Trajan,  and 
of  Vadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  But  they  were  strictly  enjoined,  not  to  commit  the  first 
hostilities,  which  might  be  understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  :  and 
such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  genei-al,  that  they  re- 
treated, with  exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower  of  Persian  au-ows, 
till  they  had  clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and  legiti- 
mate victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of  war  insensibly  subsided  in  a 
vain  and  tedious  negotiation.  The  contending  parties  supported  their 
claims  by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition ;  and  it  should 
seem,  that  the  original  treaty  was  expressed  in  very  obscure  terms, 
since  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclusive 
j.ppeal  to  tlie  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  negotiations.(l)  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns,  which  soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But  the 
declining  age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch,  suggested 
new  maxims  of  tranquUlity  and  moderation.  His  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment the  court  and  councils  of  Persia ;  and  their  attention  was  most 
probably  engaged  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a 
Carmanian  war.(2)  The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  were 
permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit,  consent  of  both  empires,  to 
resume  their  doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at  Constantinople,  to  excuse 
the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the  former  reign;  and  to  offer,  as  the 
tribute  of  friendship,  or  even  of  respect^  a  splendid  present  of  gems, 
of  sUk,  and  of  Indian  elephants.  (3) 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  under  the  reign  of 
Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
singular  objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother 
Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the  Persian  host  that  besieged  Arto- 
gerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  By 
his  timid  councils.  Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled, 
and  restored,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were 
sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural  sovereign  ;  and 
the  ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied,  that  they  preserved  the  inte- 
grity of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  assume  the 
diadem  and  title  of  King.     But  they  soon  repented  of  their  own  rash- 

(1)  Aminianiis  (\xvii.  12.  xxix.l.  xx\.  1,2.)  lias  described  the  events,  without  the  dates,  of 
tlie  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Choreiie  (Hist.  Armeii.  I  iii.  c.  28  p.  261.  c  31  p  266  c  35.' p. 
'Jll.)  atfoids  some  additional  tacts;  bni  it  is  eMieinely  difflciilt  to  separate  trntli  from  fahle. 

(2)  .Artaxerxes  was  the  successor  and  brotlier  (the  comin-^ennaiO o(  tlie  great  Sapor;  anrj 
the  giiaidian  of  his  son  Sapor  111.  (Agathiat,  I.  iv.  p  136.  edit.  Louvre  )  .See  the  Universal 
History  vol.  xi.  p  86  161.  The  authors  of  that  uneqnal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassaiiian 
dynasty  willi  erndition  and  diligence  :  but  it  is  a  preposterous  arraiigeme iit  to  divide  the  Ko- 
man  and  Oriental  accounts  into  two  distinct  histoiies. 

C3)  Hacatnsin  Panpgyr.  \et  xii  ?2.  and  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c  34.  Ictniiiqiie  turn  f'pdus  est  qu-> 
univcijus  Uriens  usque  ad  nunc  (A.  D.  416.)  tianfinillissimi  liuiiur.  ' 
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ness.  They  were  confounded  by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  incon- 
stant temper  of  Para  himself:  who  sacrificed,  to  the  slightest  suspi- 
cions, the  lives  of  liis  most  faithful  servants ;  and  held  a  secret  and 
disgraceful  correspondence  with  the  assassin  of  his  father,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  consulting 
with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  common  interest.  Para  was 
persuaded  to  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party 
was  in  arms,  and  to  trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion 
of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he  appeared 
in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received  with  due 
honours  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed  ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was  stopped 
under  various  pretences  ;  his  motions  were  watched  with  respectful 
vigilance ;  and  he  gradually  discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation,  dissembled  his 
fears,  and,  after  secretly  preparing  his  escape,  mounted  on  horseback 
with  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  followers.  The  oflScer  stationed  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  immediately  communicated  his  flight  to  the 
consular  of  CUicia,  who  overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured 
■without  success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and  dange- 
rous design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal  fugitive ;  but 
the  pursuit  of  infantry  could  not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  ;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  arrows  that  was  discharged  into 
the  air,  they  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After 
an  incessant  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  Para  and  his  Armenians 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  swim,  was  attended  with  some  delay  and 
some  loss.  The  country  was  alarmed  ;  and  the  two  roads,  which  were 
only  separated  by  an  interval  of  three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
thousand  archers  on  horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count  and  a 
tribune.  Para  must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the  accidental 
arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger,  and  the 
means  of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely  con- 
veyed the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket,  and  Para  had  left  be- 
hind him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they  patiently  expected  his 
approach  along  the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the  Imperial 
court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  success  :  and  seriously 
alleged,  tliat  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had 
transformed  himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed  before  their  eyes 
under  a  borrowed  shape.  After  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom.  Para 
still  continued  to  profess  himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans, 
but  the  Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the 
secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in  the  council  of  Valens.  The 
execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of 
Count  Trajan ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity 
of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet, 
which  had  been  prepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East : 
the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the  company  was  already 
heated  with  wine ;  when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant  drew  his 
sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust  and  desperate 
Barbarian  instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  though  he 
bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first  weapon  that  chance  offered  to 
his  hand,  the  table  of  the  Imperi.il  general  was  stained  with  the  royal 
blood  of  a  guest,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims 
of  the  Roman  administration,  that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  poli- 
tical interest,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality, 
were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world.(l) 

Cl)  See  in    Ammiaiiiia   (\\\.   1.^  'he  advpiitiirfs  of   Para.     Mos^s   of  Chnienr   calls  him 
1  irid?.le«  ;  Hnd  tells  a  I'His,   aiid  not    Improbable,   story  of   his   son   Gneliis  ;    «lio  afterwards 
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V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the   Romans  secured 
their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions.     The  victories 
of  the  great  Hermanric,(l)  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most  noble 
of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  ha\'e  been  compared,  by  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his 
countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander  :  with  this  singuhir  and  almost 
incredible  diiference,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero,  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  was  displayed  with  glory 
and  success  in  the  extreme  period  of  human  life ;  between  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  one   hundred  and   ten  years.     The  independent   tribes 
were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths as  the  sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation :  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths, 
or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title,  and  assumed  the  more  huml)le 
appellation  of  Judges  ;  and,  among  those  judges,  Athanaric,   Fritigern, 
and  Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  hy  their  personal  merit,  as 
well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  provinces.     These  domestic  con- 
quests, which  increased  the  military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his 
ambitious  designs.     He  invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  North  ; 
and  twelve  considei'able  nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot  be  ac- 
curately defined,   successively  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic 
arms.  (2)  The  Heruli,   who  inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake 
Maeotis,  were  renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility ;  and  the  assis- 
tance of  their  light  infantry  was  eagerly  solicited,  and  highly  esteemed, 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  Barbarians.     But  the  active  spirit  of  the  Heruli 
was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance  of  the  Goths :  and, 
after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  king  was  slain,   the  remains  of  that 
warlike  tribe   became  an  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric. 
He  then  marched  against  the  Venedi  ;   unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  formidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent  of 
the  plains  of  modern  Poland.     The  victorious  Goths,  who  were  not  in- 
ferior   in    numbers,    prevailed    in   the   contest,  by   the  decisive    ad- 
vantages of   exercise  and   discipline.      After  the    submission   of    tlie 
Venedi,  the  conqueror  advanced,  without  resistance,  as  fai-  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  ^stii  ;(3)  an  ancient  people,   whose  name  is  still  preserved 
in  the  province  of  Esthonia.     Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
coast  were  supported  by  the  labours  of  agriculture,  enriclied  by  the  trade 
of  amber,  and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Motlier  of 
the  Gods.     But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged   the  .^stian  warriors  to 
content  themselves  with   wooden  clubs;     and  the   reduction   of  that 
wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence,  rather  than   to  the  arms 
of  H-ermanric.     His   dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Baltic,  included  the  native  seats,  and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of 
the   Goths ;  and  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  ])art  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,    and  sometimes  with   the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant.     But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  globe  inca|>a- 
ble  of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its  heroes.     Tlie  n;ime 
of  Hermanric  is  ahnost  buried  in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits  are  imperfectly 
known  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  appreared  unconscious  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  aspiring  power,  which  threatened   the  liberty  of  the  Nortli, 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire.(4) 

made  himself  popular  in  Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  thf  reigning  king  (I  iii  c. 
21.  &c.  p.  253,  &.C.). 

0  The  concise  account  of  tlie  reign  and  coiKiuesis  of  Hermanric,  fcenis  to  be  one  of  (!ie 
valuable  fragments  which  Jornaudes  (c.  28.)  borrowed  fiuni  lUe  Ootliic  histories  of  AOIiivins, 
or  Cassiodorus. 

(2)  M.  de  Bnat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  dc  I'Eumpe,  toiii.  \\.  p.  311  3?9  )  investigates,  with 
more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Heriiiaiitlc.  He  denies  the 
^vistence  of  the  Vasinohroncct,  on  accoimt  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Ycl  the 
Trench  convoy  to  Katisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the  country  of  the  Mediomatriri. 

i,y>)  The  edition  of  Grotius  fJornandes,  p  642.)  exhibits  the  name  of  j^stri.  But  reas<iii, 
3iid  the  4mhro5ian  MS.  hav«  restored  the  .^stii,  whose  nr.inneis  and  situntiou  are  expressed 
I)V  the  pencil  of  Tacitus  (Germania,  c.  4.">  ) 

(\)  Amminnus  (xxxi.  3  )  observes,  in   general  teims:  Ermenrlchi nohilissliiii   Regi^ 

<~t,  per  miilta  \ariaiiie  fortiter  facta,  vicinis  genlibut  formidati,  &c. 
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Tlie  Gotlis  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attai-hnient  for  the  Imperial 
house  of  Constantine,  of  whose  power  and  lil;era]ity  they  had  re- 
ceiA'ed  so  may  signal  proofs.  Tliey  respected  tlie  public  peace  :  and  if 
an  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their 
irregular  conduct  was  candidly  ascribed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of 
tiie  Barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure 
princes,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular  election,  in- 
Bpired  the  Goths  with  bolder  hopes  ;  and,  while  they  agitated  some 
design  of  marching  their  confederate  force  under  the  national  stan- 
dard,(l)  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace  the  party  of  Procopius  ; 
and  to  foment,  by  tlieir  dangerous  aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans. 
The  public  treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten  thousand  auxili- 
aries :  but  the  design  was  so  zealously  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Visigoths,  that  the  army  which  passed  the  Danube  amo^inted  to  the 
liumber  of  thirty  thousand  men.(2)  They  marched  with  the  proud 
confidence,  that  their  invincible  valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  provinces  of  Trace  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  displayed  the  insolence  of  masters,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  enemies.  But  the  intemperance  which  gi-atified  their 
appetites,  retarded  their  progress  ;  and  before  the  Goths  could  receive 
any  certain  intelligence  of  tlie  defeat  and  death  of  Proco.pius,  they 
perceived,  by  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of  posts  and 
fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of  Valens^ 
resisted  their  march,  prevented  their  retreat,  and  intercepted  their  sub- 
sistence. The  fierceness  of  the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended 
by  hunger  :  they  indignantly  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
coiujueror,  who  oifered  them  food  and  chains :  the  numerous  captives 
were  distributed  in  all  the  cities  of  tlie  East  ;  and  the  provincials,  who 
were  soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  a])pearance,  ventured,  by 
degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with  these  formidable  adversa- 
ries, whose  name  h;id  so  long  been  the  object  of  their  teiTor.  The  king 
of  Scythia  (and  Hermanric  alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was 
grieved  and  exasperated  by  this  national  calamity.  His  ambassadors 
loudly  complained,  at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of  the 
ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Goths.  They  alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the 
duty  of  allies,  by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  emperor 
Julian ;  they  required  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  noble  captives ; 
and  they  urged  a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  marching 
in  anns,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  the  sacred  character  and 
privileges  of  ambassadors.  The  decent,  but  peremptory,  refusal  of 
these  extravagant  demands,  was  signified  to  the  Barbarians  by  Victor, 
master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  who  expressed,  with  force  and  dignity, 
the  just  complaints  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.(3)  The  negotiation 
was  interrupted  ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian  encouraged 
his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  empire.(4) 

J'iie  splendour  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  celebrated  by 

(1)  Valeiis (locetiir  retatiuiiibtis  Diiciini,  geiiteni  Gotlionini,   e^  teiiipestate  iiitactam 

i(lroi|tie  sxvissliiiain,  conspiiaiUem  in  uiiiiin,  ad  perv:ideiidaiii  parari  culliniitia  Tlirjcianiiii. 
Aniiiiiaii.     xwi    C 

(2)  M.  de  Uu;;t  (Hist,  ilcs  Peiiples  del'Eiiiope,  toiii.  vi.  p.  5.)2.)  has  curiously  ascertained 
llie  real  iiiiniber  of  these  aiixiliaiies.  The  5U(X)  of  Miiiiiiamii,  and  the  10,000  of  Zoslinus, 
\v«>re  only  the  first  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army. 

(3)  I'he  niarch  and  subsequent  negotiation,  are  descril)ed  in  the  Fragments  of  Ennapins 
(Kxctrpt.  I  egat.  p.  13.  edit,  Lonvie;.  The  provincials,  who  afterwards  became  familiar 
with  the  Barbarians,  foi:iid  that  their  stren;itli  was  more  apparent  than  re<tl.  .'Jhey  were  tall 
I  f  sialiire  ;  but  their  leas  were  clumsy,  and  their  shoulders  were  narrow. 

(<}  \altn8  enim,  nt  cunsulto  placuenit  fratri,  cujus  regebetur  arbitrio,  arm  concnssit  in 
<;otlio3  ratioiie  jiistA  pcrmotus.  Animinnus  (xxvii.  4  )  then  proceeds  to  docrilie,  not  the 
lountry  of  the  rJollis,  but  the  peaceful  and  obedient  province  of  Thiacc,  which  was  nul 
iitlectcd  by  ti.e  «:ir. 
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a  contemporary  liistorian  :(1)  but  the  events  scarci-ly  ileserve  the  at- 
tention of  posterity,  except  as  the  preliniinarv  steps  of  tlie  approach- 
ing decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  leading  tlie  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scythia  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube,  or  even  to  the  elates 
of  Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths  resigned  to  tlie  brave 
Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive  war,  against  an  enemy, 
who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge 
of  boats  was  established  upon  the  Danube ;  the  presence  of  Valens 
animated  his  troops  ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compen- 
sated by  personal  bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor 
and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted  by  their  skill  and  expe- 
rience ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  \'isigotlis  from  their 
strong  posts  in  the  mountains:  and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  ob- 
liged the  Romans  themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  incessant  rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the  river, 
produced  a  tacit  suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Valens, 
during  tlie  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcia- 
napolis.  The  tliird  year  of  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade  deprived 
the  Barbarians  of  the  objects  of  luxury,  which  they  already  confounded 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive  tract 
of  country  threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric  was 
provoked,  or  compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the  plains  ; 
and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel  precaution  of  the 
victorious  generals,  who  had  promised  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of 
every  Goth,  that  was  brought  into  the  Imperial  camp.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  Barbarians  appeased  the  resentment  of  A'^alens  and  his 
council ;  the  emperor  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and 
eloquent  remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which  assumed, 
tor  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations ;  and  the  same  ge- 
nerals Victor  and  Ai-intheus,  who  had  successfully  directed  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  peace.  The 
freedom  of  trade,  which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted 
to  two  cities  on  the  Danubej  the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely 
punished  by  the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies  ;  and  the 
exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone,  was 
more  advantageous  than  honourable  to  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths. 
Athanaric,  who,  on  tliis  occasion,  appears,  to  have  consulted  his  private 
interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  supported  his 
own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  personal  interview  which  was 
pi-oposed  by  the  ministers  of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his  declaration, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without  incun-ing  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
ever  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  thaji 
probable,  that  }>is  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by 
the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treacherj'.  The  Danube,  which 
separated  the  Dominions  of  the  two  independent  nations,  was  chosen 
for  the  scene  of  the  conference.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  the 
Judge  of  the  Visigoths,  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  anned  fol- 
lowers, advanced  in  their  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  hostages,  Valens 
returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  Goths  remained  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years ;  till  they  were  violently  impelled 
against  the  Roman  empire,  by  an  innumerable  host  of  Scythians,  who 
appeared  to  issue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. (2) 

(1)  Fnnapitis,  in  Evcerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  19.  The  Greek  sophist  must  have  roiuiriered  3» 
tine  and  Ibe  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Guthic  bislory  till  the  victoiies  and  peace  of 
TltKidofius. 

(2)  rhe  Gothic  war  Is  desrnbed  by  Ammiaiiiii  (xxvii.  5.),  Zosimns  (I.  i*.  p.  211— 2H.) 
;.i.(l  1  licmijliiis  (Orat   x.   p.  129  — Hi  J.    The  orator  Uiemistius  was  seui  from  the  senate  of 
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The  Emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his  immediate  care  the  defence 
of  the  Rhaetian  and  lilyrian  provinces,  which  spread  so  many  hundred 
miles  along  the  greatest  of  the  European  rivers.  The  active  policy  of 
Valentinian  was  continually  employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  o 
the  security  of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy  provoked  the 
just  resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Quadi  complained,  that  the 
ground  for  an  intended  fortress  had  been  marked  out  ou  their  territo- 
ries ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  so  much  reason  and  mode- 
ration, that  Equitius,  master-general  of  Illyricum,  consented  to  suspend 
the  prosecution  of  tlie  work,  till  he  should  be  more  clearly  informed  of 
the  will  of  his  sovereign.  This  fair  occasion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of 
advancing  the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman 
Maximin,  the  prefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The  passions  of  Va- 
lentinian were  impatient  of  controul ;  and  he  credulously  listened  to 
the  assurances  of  his  favourite,  that  if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and 
the  direction  of  the  work,  were  entrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the  auda- 
cious remonstrances  of  the  Barbarians.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the 
natives  of  Germany,  were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and 
worthless  minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof  and 
reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He  affected,  however,  to  receive  the  mo- 
dest application  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the.  Quadi,  with  some  attention 
and  regard :  but  this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark  and  bloody  design, 
and  the  credulous  prince  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similar 
crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  tliat,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  but  in 
remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of  two  Imperial  gene- 
rals was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests  and  allies,  inhumanly 
murdered  by  their  order,  and  in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius, 
and  of  Para,  was  the  same ;  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign  was 
resented  in  a  veiy  diflferent  manner  by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  Tlie  Quadi  were 
much  declined  from  that  formidable  power,  which,  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  they  still 
possessed  arms  and  courage ;  their  courage  was  animated  by  despair, 
and  they  obtained  the  usual  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sar- 
matian  allies.  So  improvident  was  the  assassin  Marcellinus,  that  he 
chose  the  moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Firmus ;  and  the  whole  province  was  exposed, 
with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of.  the  exasperated  Barbarians. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of  harvest ;  unmercifully  de- 
stroyed every  object  of  plunder  which  they  could  not  easUy  transport  ; 
and  either  disregarded,  or  demolished,  the  empty  fortifications.  The 
princess  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped.  That 
royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  was 
now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  She  traversed 
the  peaceful  province  with  a  splendid  and  unarmed  train.  Her  person 
was  saved  from  danger,  and  the  republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active 
zeal  of  Messala,  governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
tliat  the  village,  where  she  stopped  only  to  dine,  was  almost  encom- 
passed by  the  Barbarians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which  were  at  the 
distance  of  six  and  twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been 
secure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently  advanced  during  the 
general  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  people.     Their  delay  al- 

CoiiBtaiUinople  to  congratulate  the  victorious  emperor  ;  and  liis  servile  eloquence  compare* 
Valensnn  the  l>;niuhc,  to  Achilles  in  the  Scaiiiaiidrr.  Joruaiides  forgets  a  war  peculiar  lo  tlia 
ru»-G(>th9,  and  ingloriou.'  to  the  (iothii;  name  'Mascou's  Hist   of  the  tieiman*,  vii.  5.). 
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lowed  Probus,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover  hia 
own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  He  skUfully 
directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  decayed 
fortifications  ;  and  procured  the  seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  of  a 
company  of  archers,  to  protect  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Disappointed  in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the  in- 
dignant Barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the  master-general  of  the 
frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly  attributed  the  murder  of  their  king. 
Equitius  could  bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions  ;  but  they 
contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the  Maesian  and  Pannonian  bands. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  they  disputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank  and 
precedency,  was  the  cause  of  their  destruction ;  and,  while  they  acted 
with  separate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered  by  the  active  vigour  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The  success 
of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes;  and 
the  province  of  Maesia  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if  young  Theo- 
dosius,  the  duke,  or  military  commander,  of  the  frontier,  had  not  sig- 
nalised, in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  father,  and  of  his  future  greatness.(l) 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illyricum  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs  till  the  ensuing  spring.  He 
marched  in  person,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle:  and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  should  examine,  and  pro- 
nounce. When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Illyrian  provinces  ;  who  loudly  congratulated  their  own  fe- 
licity under  the  auspicious  government  of  Probus,  his  Praetorian  prae- 
fect. (2)  Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of 
their  loyalty  and  gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus, 
a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity,(3)  whether  he  was  freely  sent 
by  the  wishes  of  the  province  ?  "  With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent  (re- 
"  plied  Iphicles)  by  a  reluctant  people."  The  emperor  paused  :  but  the 
impunity  of  his  ministers  established  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they 
might  oppress  his  subjects,  without  injuring  his  service.  A  strict  in- 
quiry into  their  conduct  would  have  relieved  the  public  discontent. 
The  severe  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Gabinius,  was  the  only  mea- 
sure which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindicate 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  haughty  monarch  was  inca- 
pable of  the  magnanimity  which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  He  for- 
got the  provocation,  remembered  only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge. 
The  extreme  devastation,  and  promiscuous  massacre,  of  a  savage  war, 
were  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  :(4)  and  such  was  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of  the  enemy,  that  Valenti- 

(1)  Amrni-anns  xxix.  6.)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iv  p  219.  220.)  carefully  mark  tlie  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Qiiadic  and  Sarmatian  war. 

(2)  Ammianiis(xxx.  5  ),  nbo  acknowledges  the  merit,  bas  censured,  wiih  becoming  aspe- 
rity, the  oppressive  adiiiiiiistration  of  Petroiiius  Probns.  When  Jerom  translated,  and  conti- 
nued, the  Chronicle  of  Ensebins  (A.  D.  380.  See  Tillemout,  Mem  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  53. 
626.),  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  public  opiniun  of  his  country,  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Prolius  P.  P.  Illyrici  iniquissimts  tribntonim  exactioiiibns,  ante  provincias  qnas  re. 
"  gebat,  quam  a  Barbaris  vastarenlur,  erasit.''  CChron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.  Animailvers. 
p.  259.).  The  .Saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender  frieidship  with  the  widow  of 
Piobus;  anti  the  name  of  Count  Equiliiis,  with  less  propriety,  but  without  much  injustice, 
has  been  substituted  in  the  text. 

(3)  in\\\<n  (Oral,  vi  p  198  )  represents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  merit, 
who  had  iiade  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy,  bv  adopting  the  extravagant  dress  and  man- 
ners iif  ih:.;  Cynics. 

(\)  Ainniian.  xxx.  3.  Jerom,  who  exaggerate"  the  misfortune  of  Valentinian,  refuses  him 
even  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  Genitali  vastato  solo,  et  inuUtim  patriam  derelinqucnt 
(tuti>.  i.  p.  26.}. 
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num  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss  of  <••.  sing-le  man.  As  he  had 
resolved  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  cam- 
]>^.igii,  he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near 
the  Hungarian  city  of  Presburgh.  While  the  operations  of  war  were 
suspended  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble 
attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror;  and,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bended  bodies,  and 
dejected  countenances  ;  and,  without  daring  to  complain  of  the  murder 
of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  solemn  oaths,  that  the  late  invasion 
was  the  crime  of  some  irregular  robbei's,  which  the  public  council  of  the 
nation  condemned  and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  tiie  emperor  left  them 
but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion.  He  reviled,  in 
the  most  intemperate  language,  their  baseness,  their  ingi-atitude,  their 
insolence. — His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  gestures,  expressed  the 
violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury  ;  and,  wliile  his  whole  frame  was  agi- 
tated with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood-vessel  suddenly  burst  in 
liis  body ;  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 
Their  pious  care  immediately  concealed  his  situation  from  tlie  crowd  : 
but,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  emperor  of  the  West  ex])ired  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  retaining  his  senses  till  the  last ;  and  struggling,  without  suc- 
cess, to  declare  his  intentions,  to  the  genei-als  and  ministers,  who  sur- 
rounded the  royal  couch.  Valentinian  was  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age ;  and  he  wanted  only  one  hundred  daj'^  to  accomplish  the  twelve 
years  of  his  reign. (1) 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seriously  attested  by  an  ecclesiastical 
historian.(2)  "  The  empress  Severa  (I  relate  the  fable)  admitted  into 
"  her  familiar  society  the  lovely  Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  go- 
"  vernor  :  her  admiration  of  those  nakexl  charms,  whicli  she  liad  often 
"  seen  in  the  bath,  was  expressed  with  such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise, 
"  that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife  into  his 
"  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
"  tlie  same  domestic  privilege,  which  he  had  assumed  for  liimself."  But 
we  may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  reason,  a.s  well  as  history,  that 
the  two  marriages  of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were 
successively  contracted  ;  iuul  that  he  used  the  ancient  permission  of  di- 
voi-ce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by 
the  church.  Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to  unite 
every  claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  succession  of  the 
Western  empire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice  of  his  fellow  sol- 
diers. Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal  youth 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the  purple  rohe  and  dia- 
dem, with  the  title  of  Augustus  :  the  election  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  consent  and  applause  of  the  armies  of  Gaul  ;(3)  and  the  name  of 
Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  in  all  the 
legal  transactions  of  the  Roman  government.  By  his  marriage  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  which,  in  a  series  of  three  Im- 
perial generations,  were  sanctified  by  time,  religion,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  people.     At  the  death  of  his'father,  the   royal  youth  was  in  the 

(1)  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Aniniianns  (xxx.  6  ),  Zosimus  (I  iv.  p.  221.),  Victor 
(in  Kpitoni.),  Socrates  1.  iv.  c.  51),  iiiid  Jerom  (in  Chion.  p.  1S7,  and  torn,  i  p.  2G.  ad 
Heliodor  ).  There  is  much  variety  of  circumsiances  among  thorn  ;  and  Ammianus  is  bo  elo 
«|i)cnt,   lliat  lie  writes  nonsense. 

(2)  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31  )  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish  story,  so  repugnant  to 
llie  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  fonnal  and  elaborate  di»- 
•ertalion  of  M.  Bonamy  (Mem.  dc  I'Acadciiiie,  toni  n\x.  p.  .I!)!— 40.5.).  Yet  1  wonld  preseivo 
the  natnral  circmnstance  of  ilie  liath  ;  instead  of  following  /osinius,  who  represents  Justina 
as  :ni  old  woman,  the  widow  of  M-.'.giiciitins. 

(.">)  Ammianus  (xwii.  6  )  descrilies  llie  form  of  this  military  election,  and  niifiiil  investi- 
ture.    Vjlentinian  docs  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  or  even  informed,  the  senate  of  Kouic, 
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spventeoiith  year  of  his  age  ;  nnd  his  virtues  already  justified  tlie  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  army  and  people.  But  Gratian  resided,  without 
apprehension,  in  the  palace  of  Treves  ;  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many 
hundred  miles,  Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio. 
The  passions,  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a 
master,  immediately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council ;  and  the  amliitious 
design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully  executed  by 
Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the  attachment  of  the  H- 
lyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They  contrived  the  most  honourable  pre- 
tences to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  troops  of  Gaul,  who  might 
have  asserted  the  claims  of  the  lawful  successor :  they  suggested  the 
necessity  of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The  empress  Justina,  who  had  been 
left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,  vvas  respectfully 
invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the  son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  was  shewn,  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  to  the  legions :  and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclama- 
tion, with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The  impending 
dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the  wise  and  mo- 
derate conduct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  army  ;  declared,  that  he  should  always  consider  the  son  of 
Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  rival  ;  and  advised  the  empress,  witli  her 
son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful 
province^  of  Italy  ;  while  he  assumed  the  more  arduous  command  of  tho 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  resentment  till  he 
could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy;  and 
though  he  uniformly  behaved  with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant 
colleague,  he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  administration  of  the 
^Vestern  empire,  the  oflfice  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sove- 
reign. The  government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in  the  uni- 
ted names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews  ;  but  the  feeble  Emperor  of 
the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother,  never  ob- 
tained any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  West.(l) 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


Manners  of  the  Pastoral  Nations. — Progress  of  the  Huns,  from  China 
to  Europe. — Flight  of  the  Goths. — They  pass  the  Daituhe, — Gothic 
War,- — Defeat  and  Death  of  Valens. — Gratian  invests  Tkeodosius 
with  the  Easteryi  Empire. — His  Character  and  Success. — Peace  and 
Settlement  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  destnictive  earthquake.  The  im- 
pression was  communicated  to  the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  left  dry,  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  ;  great  quantities 
of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on  the 
mud;  and  a  curious  spectator(2)  amused  his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy, 
by  contemplating   the   various  appearance   of  vallies  and   mountains, 

(1)  Ammianns,  xxx.  10  Zosimiis,  I.  iv.  p.  222,  22,).  TillemoiU  has  proved  (Hist,  des 
Empereiirs,  torn.  v.  p.  707—709),  that  Gratian  reigned  in  Italv,  Africa,  and  lllyriciiin.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  express  Isis  authority  over  his  brotlier's  dominions,  as  he  used  it  in  an 
ambiguous  style. 

(2)  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianns  (xxvl  10.),  thai  it  is  not  easy  to  distinRiiish  his 
facts  from  liis  metaphors  Yet  he  pusitively  aftirms,  that  he  saw  the  rotten  carc;i.sr  of  a  rhip. 
;iJ  secundum  taj,ideme,  at  Metboiie,  or  Modon,  in  I'eloponiiesus. 
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w  hich  liad  never,  since  the  formation  of  the  globe,  been  exposed  to  the 
sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned,  with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt :  large  boats  were  transported,  and 
lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
shore;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away  by  the 
waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal 
day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inunda- 
tion. This  calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  and 
tlieir  affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary 
evil.  They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  subverted 
the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia  :  they  considered  these  alarming 
strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining 
empire,  and  a  sinking  world. (1)  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  to  at- 
tribute every  remai-kable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ;  the 
alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  Invisible  chain,  with  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  most  sa- 
gacious divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
respective  prejudices,  that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  earthquake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss  the 
truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may  content 
himself  with  an  observation,  v^hich  seems  to  be  justified  by  experience, 
that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, than  from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements.(2)  The  mischievous 
effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  calami- 
ties of  war  ;  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of 
the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the 
courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art.  But  the 
laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
the  vanquished  soldier ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to 
complain,  that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked ;  and  the  arts  and 
labours  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia  and 
Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipitated  on  the  provinces  of 
the  West  the  Gothic  nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of 
their  arms,  to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in  the  re- 
mote countries  of  the  North  ;  and  the  curious  observation  of  the  pas- 
toral life  of  the  Scythians,(3)  or  Tartars,(4.)  will  illustrate  the  latent 
cause  of  these  destructive  emigi-ations. 

(1)  The  eartli(|iiakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  Libanius  (orat.  de  ulcis 
cendi  Jnliani  nece,  c.  x.  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grasc.  torn.  vii.  p.  158  with  a  learned  note  ol" 
Olearius,)  Zcisinius(l.  iv.  p.  221.),  Sozomen  (I.  vi.  c.  2  ),  Cedienus  (p.  310.  314  ),  and  Jeroiii 
(in  chron.  p  18G.  and  toni.  i  p.  250.  in  Vit.  Hihiriou.).  Epidaunis  must  have  been  over- 
whelaitd,  had  not  the  prudent  citizens  pliced  St  Hilarion,  an  Egyptian  luonk,  un  the  beach. 
He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.     The  mountain  wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 

(2)  I>tC'jearchus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove  this  obvious  truth; 
w)iich  is  not  the  most  honourable  to  the  liunian  species  (Cicero,  de  Ofllciis,  ii.  5.). 

(3)  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  c.  47—57.  99— 101  /)  were  contined  by  the 
Oaiiube  and  the  Hali:s  Mseotis,  witliin  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  Roman  miles).  '  See 
d'Anville,  Mem  de  I'Academie,  lorn  xxxv.  p.  573 — 591.)  Diodorus  Sictdns  (tom.  t.  I.  ii. 
i>.  155.  edit.  VVesseling)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  them«meand  nation. 

(4)  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  lencth  the  subjects, 
of  the  Moguls.  !n  the  victorious  armies  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  the  Tartars 
formed  the  vanguard;  and  the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied 
to  the  whole  nation  I'Freret,  in  the  Hist,  de  I'Academie,  toin.  xviii.  p.  60.).  In  speaking  "( 
rII,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  I  indillerenti)'  use  the  np|iell3tion> 
of  Scythians  or  Tartars. 
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The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilised  nations  of  tlie  ^!ohe. 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  reason ;  w  hich  so  variously 
shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  an 
European,  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and 
simple  than  that  of  reason :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites 
of  a  quadruped,  than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher  ;  and  the  savage 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals, 
preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The 
uniform  stability  of  their  manners,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants, 
their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same  :  and  the  in- 
fluence of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society, 
is  suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  powerfully 
contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  character  of  Bar- 
barians. In  every  age,  the  immense  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have 
been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  in- 
dolence refuses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains 
the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians,  and 
Tartars,  have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  courage,  and  rapid 
conquests.  Tke  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their  arms  have  spread  terror  and 
devastation  over  the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe. (1) 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  for- 
cibly awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision ;  and  ia  compelled,  with  some  re- 
luctance, to  confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been 
adorned  with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illus- 
trate this  observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of  shep- 
hei'ds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I.  Their  diet ; 
II.  Their  habitation;  and.  III.  Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of 
antiquity  are  justified  by  the  experience  of  modern  times  ;(2)  and  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indif- 
ferently present  the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native 
manners.  (3) 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  and 
wholesome  food  of  a  civilised  people,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of  the  happy  savages,  who 
dwell  between  the  tropics,  are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality 
of  nature  ;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is 
reduced  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far  the 
temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal,  or  of 
vegetable,  food ;  and  whether  the  common  association  of  carnivorous 
and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,   prejudice  oi  humanity.(4)     Yet  if  it  be 

O)  Imperium  Asiae  /er  qiia-sivere:  ;psi  perpeuio  ab  alieno  Imperio,  ant  iiitacti,  aut  in- 
victi,  Diansere.  Since  tlie  time  of  JustiTi  (ii.  2.)  tliey  liave  niukiplied  this  arcomit.  Vi)lt<«iie, 
in  a  few  words  (toin.  x.  p.  64.     Hist.  Geiierale,  c.  156  ),  lias  abridged  the  laitar  conquests. 

Oft  o'er  tbe  trembling  nations  from  afar. 

Has  Scytbia  breatb'd  the  living  cloud  of  war. 

(2)  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  portrait  of  the 
Scythians.  Among  tlie  moderns,  who  describe  the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Kbowaresm 
Abulghazi  Bahadur,  expresses  his  native  feelings;  and  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars 
has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors.  Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Ru 
bruquis  (in  the  Hist,  des  \oyagcs,  t:im.  vii.),  represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteeuih  century. 
To  these  guides  I  have  added  Gerbillon,  and  tbe  other  .lesuits  (Description  de  la  (  hine,  par  Ju 
Halde,  torn,  iv),  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and  that  honest  and  intelli 
gent  traveller  Bell,  of  Antermouy  (two  volumes  in  4to.  Glasgow,  1763.). 

(3)  The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners;  1.  by  the  profession 
of  the  Mahometan  religion;  and,  2.  by  the  possession  of  the  cities  and  hai vests  of  the  great 
Bucfaaria. 

(4)  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  maugeurs  de  viande  sont  en  general  cruels  et  feroccs  plus 
que  les  autres  hoinmes.  Cetteobservaiiou  est  dc  touls  les  lieux.  et  de  touts  leg  tenis  :  la  liar- 
bare  Angloisc  est  conuue   Ac.     Kmile  de  Rou»(ean,  toni    i.  p.  '.'74.     Whatever  we  may  think 
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true,  that  the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
tlie  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty^  we  may  observe,  that  tlie 
horrid  objects  which  are  disgnised  by  the  arts  of  European  refinement 
are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  most  disgTisting  simplicity,  in  the  tent 
of  a  Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by  the 
same  hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily 
food ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  preparation, 
on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  profession, 
and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  armj',  the  exclusive  use 
of  animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of  the  most  solid  advantages. 
Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines, 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops, 
must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of  men,  or  horses.  But  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a 
sure  and  encreasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk  :  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegetation  of  the  grass  is  quick  and 
luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few  places  so  extremely  barren,  that  the 
hardy  cattle  of  the  North  cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The 
supply  is  multiplied  and  prolonged,  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite, 
and  patient  abstinence,  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horse-flesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has  been 
proscribed  by  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  devour 
with  peculiar  greediness  ;  and  this  singular  taste  facilitates  the  suc- 
cess of  their  military  opei'ations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  al- 
ways followed,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  ade- 
quate number  of  spare  horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to 
redouble  the  speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many 
are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a 
camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part 
of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked,  or  dried  in  the 
sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  hasty  march,  they  provide  tliem- 
selves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard 
curd,  w  hich  they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water  ;  and  this  unsubstantial 
diet  will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the 
patient  warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which  the  Stoic 
would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly  succeeded  by 
the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier 
climate  are  the  most  grateful  present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity, 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  in- 
dustry seems  to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk  a 
fermented  liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxication. 
Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty ;  and  their 
stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  opposite 
extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

IL  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people  of  soldiers 
and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  extensive  and 
cultivated  country ;  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  warlike 
youth  of  Creece  or  Italy  could  be  assembled  under  the  same  standard, 
either  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the 
adjacent  tribes.  The  progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce  insensibly 
collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city  :  but  these  citizens  are 
no  longer  soldiers ;  and  the  arts  which  adorn  and  improve  the  state  of 
civil  society,  corrupt  the  habits  of  the  military  life.  Tlie  pastoral  manners 
of  the  Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity  and 
refinement.      The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  constantly  assembled 

of  the  general  ol)scrvatioii,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his  example.  The  good- 
iialim'd  cuiiirlaiiitis  i>r  Plutarch,  atid  tiic  pathetic  laiiiciilatioiisut'  Uvid,  sediiie  uur  reasun,  by 
cxciliiis  our  sensibility 
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but  they  are  assembled  in  n  camp  ;  and  the  native  spirit  of  these  daulitle?:* 
shepherds  is  animated  by  mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  liouses 
of  tiie  Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  t«nts  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford, 
a  cold  and  dirty  habitation  for  the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes. 
The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they 
may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team 
perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing 
all  day  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  niglit,  with- 
in tlie  protection  of  tlie  camp.  The  necessity  of  preventing  the  most 
mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and 
animals  must  gi-adually  introduce,  in  the  distribution,  the  order,  and 
the  guard,  of  the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As 
soon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather 
army,  of  shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures  ; 
and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  the 
practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  opera- 
tions of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
the  seasons:  in  the  summer,  the  Tartai-s  advance  towards  the  North, 
and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  at  least,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  running  stream.  But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the 
South,  and  shelter  their  camp,  behind  some  convenient  eminence 
against  the  winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  passage  over  the  bleak  and 
icy  regions  of  Siberia.  These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse 
among  tlie  wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest. 
The  connection  between  the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a 
texture,  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The  camp, 
and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar.  AVithiu 
the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  family,  his  companions,  his  property 
are  always  included  ;  and,  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  objects  which  are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his 
eyes.  The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the 
impatience  of  servitude,  have,  in  e^ery  age,  been  sufficient  causes  to 
urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  unknown  coun- 
tries, where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence,  or  a 
less  formidable  enemy.  The  revolutions  of  the  North  have  frequently 
determined  the  fate  of  the  South  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations, 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven, 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany.(l)  These  great  emi- 
gi-ations,  which  have  been  sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible 
diligence,  v.ere  rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
climate.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more 
severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be 
expected  :  this  uncommon  rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the 
plains,  which  rise,  especially  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  with  whicli 
the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated.(2)  In  the  winter-season,  tlie  broad 
and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  snow ;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious,  tribes  may  securely 
traverse,  with  their  families,  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth 
and  hard  surface  of  an  immense  plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness ;  and  as  the  most  honour- 

(1)  Tlicsp  Tariar  cniigrati:>tis  Iiave  been  HHcoveied  by  M.  de  Gnignes  (Histoire  dcs  Hmis, 
tnni.  i.  p  2  ),  a  skilful  and  laburioiis  iiiierpietcr  of  the  Li:i!iese  language;  who  has  i bus  laid 
open  new  and  important  scenes  in  the  historj-of  mankind. 

(2)  A  plain  i!i  tbe  Chinese  Tariar\',  on^y  eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  vas  found  by 
the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geonietriral  paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mon- 
tesquieu, wjio  has  used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of 
Asia  from  this  important  circumstauce,  that  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and  strength,  tnnck 
each  other  without  anv  tenipeiale  zone  (l•;^;lriI  dos  l.oix   I.  vii.  c.  3). 
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able  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  captives  the  domes- 
tic management  of  the  cattle,  their  own  leisui-e  is  seldom  disturbed  by 
any  servile  and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  usefully  spent  in 
the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  tlie  chase.  The  plains  of  Tartary 
are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable  breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily 
trained  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  Tlie  Scythians  of  every 
age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders  :  and  constant  prac- 
tice had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that  they  were  supposed 
by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  to  drink, 
and  even  to  sleep,  without  dismounting  from  their  steeds.  They  excel 
in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is 
drawn  with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its 
object  witli  unerring  aim,  and  irresistible  force.  These  arrows  are  often 
pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert,  which  increase  and 
multiply  in  the  absence  of  their  most  formidable  enemy ;  the  hare,  the 
goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope. 
The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  horses  are  continually 
exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  cliase ;  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  game 
contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even  luxuiy,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But 
the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts  ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild 
boar,  when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish  courage  of 
the  bear,  and  pi-ovoke  the  fury  of  the  tyger  as  he  slumbers  in  the 
thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be  glory :  and  the  mode  of 
hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war.  The  ge- 
neral liunting-matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  pi-inces, 
compose  an  instructive  exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is 
drawn  of  many  mUes  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an 
extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regularly  advance 
towards  a  common  centre  ;  wliere  the  captive  animals,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march, 
whicli  frequently  continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb 
the  hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys,  without 
interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of  their  gradual  progress.  They  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to  a  remote  ob- 
ject ;  of  preserving  their  intervals  ;  of  suspending,  or  accelerating,  their 
pace,  according  to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and 
of  watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders 
study,  in  tliis  practical  school,  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  military 
art ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of 
time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same  patience  and  valour, 
the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in 
real  war ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  an  empire.(l) 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  lias  the  appearance  of  a' 
voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of  Scythia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  modern  appellation  of  Harris,  assume  the  form  of  a 
numerous  and  increasing  family  ;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  ge- 
nerations, has  been  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock.  The 
meanest,  and  most  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogj' ;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal  distribution 

(1)  Petit  de  la  Croix  (\ie  (!e  Genalsraii,  1  iii.  c.  "•)  represents  llie  full  glory  and  extent  of 
till;  Mogul  cliace.  1  lie  Jesuits  Gc-rbillon  and  Verbiest  followed  tlie  eiiipeior  Kainhi  when  he 
liuntcd  in  I artarv  (I)ulialde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  toin.  iv.  p.  81.  230.  &c.  folio  edit.) 
His  grandson,  Kieiiloni;,  who  iniites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  ihe  laws  and  leaniiug  of  China. 
deBcribf§  (Klosje  de  Mciiknen  p  i'73~.'S5.),  13  a  poet,  the  pleasures  whii  h  he  had  t.fieii 
rnJo>i-d,  .13  a  ljport^n^.la. 
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(if  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  themselves,  and  each  otlier, 
as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which 
BtiU  prevails,  of  adopting  the  bravest,  and  most  faithful,  of  the  captives, 
may  countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion,  tliat  this  extensive  con- 
sanguinity is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But  the  useful 
prejudice,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and  opinion,  pro- 
duces the  effects  of  truth ;  the  haughty  bai-hariaiis  yield  a  cheerful  and 
voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blooii ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa, 
as  the  representative  of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader,  in  vtar.  In  the  original  state  of  the 
pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use  a  modern 
appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a  large  and  separate 
family  ;  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed, 
by  superior  force,  or  mutual  consent.  But  the  constant  operation  of 
various  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords 
into  national  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme  head.  The 
weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious  of  domi- 
nion ;  the  power^  which  is  the  result  of  union,  oppressed  and  collected 
the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were 
freely  admitted  to  share  the  advantages  of  victory,  the  most  valiant 
chiefs  hastened  to  range  themselves,  and  their  followers,  under  the  for- 
midable standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  successful  of  the 
Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  superiority,  either  of  merit,  or  of  power.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  ex- 
presses, in  the  language  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the 
regal  dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to 
the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  at  this  moment  aU  the 
Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  renowned  Zingis.(l)  But,  as  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  subjects  into  the  field,  the 
claims  of  an  infant  are  often  disregarded ;  and  some  royal  kinsman, 
distinguished  by  his  age  and  valour,  is  entrusted  with  the  sword  and 
sceptre  of  his  predecessor.  Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied 
on  the  tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  national  monarch,  and  of 
their  peculiar  chief ;  and  each  of  those  contributions  amounts  to  the 
tvthe,  both  of  their  property  and  of  their  spoil.  A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys 
the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people ;  and  as  his  own  domestic, 
riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is 
able  plentifully  to  maintain  the  rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward 
the  most  deserving,  or  the  most  favoured,  of  his  followers,  and  to  ob- 
tain, from  the  gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authority.  The 
manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself,  to  blood  and  rapine, 
might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  pai-tial  acts  of  tjTanny,  as  would  excite 
the  horror  of  a  civilized  people  ;  but  tlie  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been 
acknowledged  in  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient  insti- 
tution of  a  national  council.  The  Coroultai(2)  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars, 
was  regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  ; 
where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  mursas  of  the  re- 
el) See  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Genealogical  Historv  of  tlie  Tartars  :  and  the  lists  of  the 
Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Geiigis,  or  Ziiigis  Under  the  reign  of  Timnr,  or  Tamer- 
lane, one  of  his  subjects,  a  descendant  of  Zin^is,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Kiiau  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  uith  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan.  Abiilghazi, 
part  V.  c.  4      D'Herbelot,  Bibliiiheqne  Orientale.  p.  878. 

(2)  Seethe  Hiets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (de  Gnijnes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26),  and  a  curious  de. 
sriipiion  of  those  of  Zingis  (\ic  de  Gengiscan,  1.  i.  c.  6.  I.  iv.  c.  U  ).  Such  assemblies  are 
Ireqneiilly  mentioned  in  the  f'ersian  lii-tory  of  Ilmin  ;  ihoiigh  they  served  only  to  count*, 
uauce  the  resolulionsof  their  inastfr 
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spective  tribes,  may  conveniently  assemble  on  liorseback,  witli  tlieir 
martial  and  numerous  trains ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch,  m  ho  re- 
A'iewed  the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed  peo- 
i»le.  The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  but  the  perpetual  con- 
flict of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched  by  the 
tribute  and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings,  has  spread  his 
conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia  :  the  successful  shepherds  of  the  Nortli 
have  submitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities ;  and 
the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
has  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  throne.(l) 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved,  in  the  fre- 
quent and  remote  emigi-ations  of  illiterate  Barbarians.  Tlie  modern 
Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their  ancestors  ;(2)  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  learned  and  civilised  nati<tns  of  the  Soutli,  the  Greeks, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the 
Euxine,  and  planted  their  colonies  along  tlie  sea-coast,  made  tlie 
gradual  and  imperfect  discovery  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  Danube,  and  tlio 
confines  of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Mseotis,  the  seat  of  eternal 
winter,  and  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was 
described  as  tlie  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with 
simple  credulity,  the  virtues  of  the  pastoral  life  :(3)  They  entertained 
a  more  rational  apprehension  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  war- 
like Barbarians,  (4)  who  contemptuously  baffled  the  immense  armament 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.(5)  The  Persian  monarchs  had  ex- 
tended their  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
limits  of  European  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire 
were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartcs,  two  mighty  rivers,  which 
direct  their  course  towards  tlie  Caspian  sea.  The  long  and  memorable 
quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance : 
tlie  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan 
and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against 
the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North  ;(G)  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same 
Barbarians  resisted,  on  the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus 
and  Alexander.(7)  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  real 
geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  East,  by  the  mountains  of 
Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  tlieir  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inacces- 
sible parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed  by  fiction. 
lint  tliose  inaccessible  regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful 

(1)  Montesquieu  labours  to  explain  a  (lifTerence,  which  has  i!ot  existed,  bctHecii  the  liberty 
111"  ihc  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the  Tartars  (F.sprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c  5.  1.  xviii. 
c.  10,  &c.). 

(2)  Abiil!,'ha?i  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  bis  Cenealogical  History,  relates  the  misera- 
hle  tables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbeck  lartars  concerning  the  times  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  Zingis. 

(.■3)  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jnpiier  turns  away  his  eyes  from  tlie  bloody  fields 
of  Troy  to  the  plains  of  fhrace  and  Scythia.  lie  would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  be- 
hold a  more  peaceful  or  iimocent  scene. 

d)  Thucydides,  1.  ii    c.  97. 

(5}  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Paiius  advanced  into  the  Moldavian  desert, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Niester,  the  king  of  the  .Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a 
bird,  and  five  arrows;  a  tremendous  allesory  I 

(6)  I  hese  wars  and  heroes  may  l)e  found,  under  their  respective  titles,  in  the  Kibliotheqiie 
Orientale  of  d'Herbelot.  Thev  have  been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  tbonsand 
rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdu'i,  the  Hoii;er  of  Persia.  See  the  History  of  Nader  Shah.  p. 
I'lS.  165.  The  public  must  lament,  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of  Oriental 
l^arnini;. 

(7)  The  Caspian  sea,  with  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  arc  laboriously  illustrated  in  the 
r.?iamen  Critique  des  Hismriens  d'Alexaiidrc,  which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the 
errors  produced  by  the  vanity  or  ignov.nce  of  the  Greeko. 
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and  civilised  national)  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above 
forty  centuries; (2)  and  which  is  able  to  verily  a  series  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contempo- 
rary, historians. (3)  The  annals  of  China(4.)  illustrate  the  state  and 
revolutions  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  be  distinguished  by  the 
vague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire ;  whose  jjolicy  has 
uniformly  opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous  valour  of  the  Barbarians 
of  the  Nortli.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of  Jai>an, 
the  whole  longitude  of  Scytliia  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degi-ees, 
which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more  than  five  thousand  miles. 
The  latitude  of  these  extensive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  ac- 
curately, measured;  but,  from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the 
wall  of  China,  we  may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  tlie 
northward,  till  our  progi'ess  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of  Siberia. 
In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  picture  of  a  Tartar  camp, 
the  smoke  wliich  issues  from  tlie  earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  be- 
trays the  subten-aneous  dwellings  of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoiedes  : 
the'  want  of  horses  and  oxen  is  unperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  rein- 
deer, and  of  large  dogs ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly 
degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble 
at  tlie  sound  of  arms.(5) 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the  empire  of 
Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  empire 
of  China.(6)  Their  ancient,  pei-haps  their  original,  seat,  was  an  ex- 
tensive, though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
forty-nine  Hords  or  Banners  of  tiie  Alongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  wliicli 
consists  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  famLlies.(7)  But  the  valour 
of  the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions  ;  and 
their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  tlie  appellation  of  Tanjou,  gradually 

(1)  1  he  origiiial^rat  cf  the  uiition  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Wrtli-v.cst  of  China,  in  the 
provinces  of  Chensi  and  chaiisi.  Liider  the  two  first  dynasties,  the  principal  toun  was 
still  a  moveable  camp  ;  the  vill^iues  weie  tliinly  scattered  ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pastuie 
than  in  tillage;  the  exercise  of  himliug*vas  ordained  to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beasts  ; 
Peicheli  (wliere  I'ekin  stands)  was  a  desert;  aij(i  the  southern  provinces  were  peopled  with 
Indian  savages.  The  dynasty  of  the  Man  (before  Christ  206. j  gave  the  empire  its  actual 
form  and  extent. 

(2)  The  a>ia  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from  2952  to  21."2  years 
before  Chiist  ;  and  the  year  2fS7  las  been  chosen  for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of 
tlie  present  emperor.  The  diffVience  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  lirstdy- 
naslies;  and  the  vacai.t  space  that  lies  beyond  ihcm,  as  far  as  the  real  or  fabulous,  times  of 
Kobi,  orHo;;ngti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chronology  from  the  year  bll  :  the  thirty- 
six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty  oi'e  of  which  have  been  veiilied)  were  observed  between  the 
years  722  and  4S0  before  Christ.  Tl.e  Itisturical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above  the 
t;reek  Olympiads 

(3)  After  several  age?  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Hi<n  (before  Christ 
206  )  was  the  aera  of  the  revival  of  leariiins;.  Tlie  fragments  of  ancient  literature  were 
restored;  the  characters  were  improved  and  fixed;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was 
secured,  by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety  seven  years 
before  Christ,  Srmatsien  puhlished  the  Hist  history  of  China.  His  labours  were  illustrated, 
and  continued,  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works 
is  still  extant ;  and  the  most  considerahle  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  king  of  Trance's 
library. 

("1/  china  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French;  of  the  missionaries  at  Pekiii, 
and  Messrs.  Freret,  and  de  (iuigues,  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is 
extracted  from  the  Vhou-king,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Giiignes,  Paris,  1770 .• 
The  Tiing-A'ie)i-A'a>ig-Mou,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the  name  of  Hist  Geiieiale 
de  la  Chine,  tcim.  i.  p.  xlix— cc.  ;  the  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
—323.  tonr  ii  p.  5—564.  ;  the  Mistoire  des  Huns,  toiri.  i.  p.  1—151.  tom.  v.  p.  54.5— 5G2.  • 
aiid  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  ties  Insciiptions,  torn.  x.  p.  377-402.  torn.  xv.  p  4uj— JCl.' 
torn    xviii.  p.  178 — 295   tom.  xxxvi.  p.  164—258. 

(5)  See  the  Histoire  Generale  dcs  \oyages,  tom.  xviii.  and  the  Genealogical  History,  vol. 
ii.  p.  620-664. 

(6.)  M.  de  Guigncs  (tom.  ii.  p.  1—124.)  has  given  the  original  history  of  the  ancient  Hiong- 
riou,  or  Huns.  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country  (tom.  i.  part  ii  p.  Iv— Ixiii.),  seciiu 
K)  comprise  a  pjirt  of  their  conqiif-sts 

i'7)  See  in  Duhalde  (tom.  iv.  p.  IS-  65  )  a  circun'stanlial  description,  with  a  coricct  li!:  i),  - 
of  the  couutry  of  the  Mouijous. 
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became  tlie  conquerors,  and  the  sovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire. 
Towards  the  East,  their  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  tribes  whicli  are  thinly  scattered  between  the  Amoor 
and  the  extreme  peninsula  of  Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the 
standard  of  the  Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  and 
in  the  vallies  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  space,  and  more  nu- 
merous enemies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in 
a  single  expedition,  twenty-six  nations;  the  Igours,(l)  distinguished 
above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his 
vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange  connection  of  human  events,  the  flight  of 
one  of  those  A'agi-ant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from  the 
invasion  of  Syria.(2)  On  the  side  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was 
assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to 
resist  their  progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might 
securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest  of  the  frozen  regions 
of  Siberia.  The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of 
their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot 
Savou  embraced  tlie  life  of  a  shepherd  and  an  exiie,(3)  may  be  trans- 
ferred, with  much  more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  bason, 
above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appella- 
tion of  a  lake,(4)  and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of  the 
North,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and  the 
Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations  might  flatter  the 
pride  of  the  I'anjou ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded 
only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the 
South.  In  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  a  wall  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  was  constructed,  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  China  against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  ;(5)  but  this  stupen- 
dous work,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  the  world, 
has  never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an  imwarlike  people.  The 
••avalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  their  bows  and  their  horses  ;  by  their  hardy  patience  in  sup- 
porting the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  and  by  the  incredible  speed  of 
their  march,  which  was  seldom  checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by 
the  deepest  rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread  them- 
selves at  once  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  their  rapid  impetuosity 
surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics 
of  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,(6)  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose 
personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  marched  against  the  Huns 
with  those  veteran  troops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of 
China.  But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians ;  and,  after  a 
.siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  reduced  to 
})urchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or  the 
luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  permanent  disgi-ace.     They 

(0  The  Igoiirs,  or  Vigours,  we:c  divided  into  tl^iee  branches;  hunters,  shepherds,  and 
liusl)andnic'ii ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  llie  two  loriiier.  See  AUuIkIisi^',  part  ii. 
t.7. 

(2)  McmoiiTs  de  1'. Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x\v.  p.  17—33.  The  comprehensive 
view  of  M.  dc  Guiijnes  has  compared  these  distant  events. 

(5)  The  fame  of  Savon,  or  So-OM,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adventures,  are  still  cele 
hrated  in  China.  .Si>e  the  llogede  MunKden,  p.  20.  and  notes,  p.  241—247  ;  and  Memuire» 
ciir  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  517— otiO. 

(4)  See  Isbrand  Ives,  in  Hanis's  collection,  vol,  il.  p.  931  :  Bell  s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  247— 
Zi4.  ;  and  Umelin,  in  the  Hist.  Generate  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  p.  285— 5'J9.  They  all  re- 
n)ark  the  vnlgar  opinion,  that  the  holiiscn  grows  angry  and  tempeslnous,  if  anyone  pre- 
sumes to  call  it  a  lakf'  This  gianmiaiical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute,  between  the  absurd 
superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  obstinacy  of  travellers 

(5)  I'he  constrncliini  of  the  wall  of  chiir.i  is  mentioned  by  Diihalde  (lorn.  ii.  p.  45.)  and  da 
Guigncs  (torn.  ii.  p  59  ). 

(6)  Sec  the  life  of  liconpaiiii,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  His-t  de  la  Chine,  published  at  Paris  177T, 
*fc.  toin.  i.  p.  442— 3'22.  1  his  voluminous  work  is  the  translation  (by  the  F.  de  Mailla)  ol 
Ih*  't'n)!!>-KienKaiis-^fi'ii,  the  celebrated  abridijnieiit  of  the  {real  History  ot  Semakonanj 
(A.  D.  1084  )  and  his  coiitinuators. 
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too  hastily  confessed  the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications. 
Tliev  were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the  blazing  signals  an- 
nounced on  every  siie  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops, 
who  slept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuii-ass  on  their  back, 
were  destroyed  by  the  incessant  labour  of  ineffectual  marches.(l)  A 
reo-ular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  condition  of 
a  temporary  and  precai-ious  peace ;  and  the  wretched  expedient  of  dis- 
guising a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy,  was  prac- 
tised by  the  emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome.  But  there 
stm  remained  a  more  disgraceful  article  of  tribute,  which  violated  the 
sacred  feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  M'hich  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  born  with  a 
less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  remarkable  dispropor- 
tion between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly, 
and  even  deformed  race ;  and,  while  they  consider  their  own  women 
as  thfi  instruments  of  domestic  labour,  their  desires,  or  rather  their 
appetites,  are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A 
select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the 
rude  embraces  of  the  Huns  ;(2)  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous 
was  secui-ed  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted,  daughters 
of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  escape  the  sacrile- 
gious pollution.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy  victims  is  described  in 
the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that  she  had  been  con- 
demned by  her  parents  to  a  distant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  husband  ; 
who  complains  that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only 
food,  a  tent  her  only  palace  ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
simplicity,  the  natural  wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to 
flyback  to  her  dear  country  ;  the  object  of  her  tender  and  perpetual  re- 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the  pastoral  tribea 
of  the  North  :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Moguls,  01-  of  the  Mantcheoux  ;  and  their  ambition  might  entertain 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and 
their  progress  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Vouti,(-l)  the 
fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long  reign 
of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern  provinces  submitted 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China  :  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  mo- 
narchy were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river  of  Kiang,  tothe  port  of 
Canton.  Instead  of  confining  liimself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  de- 
fensive war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  many  hundi'ed  miles  into  the 
country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  boundless  deserts,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  magazuies,  and  difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  intolerable 
hardships :  and,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  who 
marched  against  the  Barbarians,  thirty  thousand  only  returned  in 
safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  however,  were  com- 
pensated by  splendid  and  decisive  success.  The  Chinese  generals  im- 
proved tlie  superiority  which  they  derived  fro'm  the  temper  of  their 
arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries. 
The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intem- 
perance :  andj  though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way 

Cl)  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the  emperor  Venti  (before 
Clirist  180— 157),  in  Diihalde  (li'm.  ii.  p.  412— 426  ),  from  a  collection  of  Slate  papers,  marked 
with  the  red  pencil  by  Kanibi  himself  (p.  3b4-  612.).  Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of 
war  (Kaug-Mon,  tom.  ii.  p.  555  ;  supplies  some  ciuious  circimistauces  of  the  maiiucrs  of  the 
Huns. 

("i)  A  supply  of  womeu  i?  mentioned  as  a  ciistoni;<ry  article  of  treaty  and  tribute  (Hist,  de 
til  Conqiitte  de  la  Chine,  par  les  lartarcs  Mantcheoux,  tom.  1  p.  IbG,  1S7  with  the  note  of 
the  editor. 

(3)  De  Gnignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii    p   62. 

f4)  See  the  reijn  of  the  emperor  \'oiiii,  in  the  Kan;  .Mou,  tom.  iii  p.  1 — I'o.  Hi?  vaiions 
and  inconeitletit  charicer  scr!ii?lo  be  inip;irli.iUy  djawn. 
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through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen  thousand  of  his 
subjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much 
less  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effectual  po- 
licy which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from  their  obe- 
dience. Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  promises,  of  Vouti 
aTid  his  successors,  the  most  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of 
tlie  V/est,  disclaimed  the  autliority  of  the  Tanjou.  Wliile  some  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  be- 
came the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns  :  and  tlie  numbers  of  that 
haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
great  and  populous  cities  of  China. (1)  Tlie  desei-tion  of  Jiis  subjects, 
and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  lengtli  compelled  the  Tanjou  him- 
self to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign^  and  the 
freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at 
Sigaii,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  bj^  tlie  troops,  the  Mandarins,  and 
tiie  emperor  himself,  with  all  tlie  honours  that  could  adorn  and  disguise 
tlie  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity. (2)  A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared 
for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family  ;  and  the  patience  of  the  Barbarian  king  was  exhausted  by 
tlie  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which  consisted  of  eight  courses  of  meat, 
and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees, 
the  duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the  em.peror  of  China  ;  pronounced, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of 
fidelity  ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which  was  bestowed  as  the  em- 
blem of  his  regal  dependance.  After  this  humiliating  submission,  the 
Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from  their  allegiance,  and  seized  the  fa- 
vourable moments  of  war  and  rapine ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns 
gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hos- 
tile and  separate  kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged, 
by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with  eight  herds, 
which  composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  families.  He  ob- 
tained, with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge 
of  the  Cliinese  provinces ;  and  his  constant  attachment  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge. 
From  the  time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  North  continued 
to  languih  about  fifty  years  ;  till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by 
their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  pi-oud  inscription(3)  of  a  co- 
lumn, erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  posterity,  that  a  Chi- 
nese army  had  marched  se\'en  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.  The  Siempi,(4)  a  tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  tlie 
injuries  which  they  had  formerly  sustained  ;  and  the  jjower  of  the  Tan- 

i'ous,  after  a   reign  of  thirteen  hundred   years,  was  utterly  destroyed 
(ofore  the  end  of  tlie  first  century  of  the  Christian  fpra.(5) 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the  various  in- 
fluence  of  chai'acter  and  situation.(6)     Above  one  hundrLMl  thousand 

(1)  Tliis  evprcssioii  is  used  In  the  memorial  toliie  emperor  Veiitl  Cr)iili;ilile,t<mi.  ii  p.  417). 
Witlioiit  adopting  the  e\a^ger:;ti(iei8  of  Marco-Polo  and  Isaac  Vossins,  we  may  r.itionally  allow 
for  I'ekin,  iwo  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ihe  cities  of  the  South,  which  contain  the  manufac- 
tures ofLliina,  are  still  more  populous. 

(2)  See  the  Kang-Mou,  toiii.  ill.  p.  l.'iO  ,  and  the  subsequent  events  under  the  proper  years. 
This  iiieuiorable  festival  is  celebrateil  in  theElogede  .Moukden,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the 
I'.  Cianbil,  p.  8.1,  90. 

(3)  I'his  iiisciiptioii  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  I'anlion,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  His- 
tory (Kang  Moil,  toui  iii.  p.  .192).  .Similar  moniimei.ts  have  been  discovered  in  many  paits 
of  Tartary  (Histoire  dcsHiiiis,  toni.  ii.  p.  l'-'2 J. 

(4)  M.  de  Giiijiies  (torn,  i    p.  18.1.)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the  .Sieinpi. 

(5)  llie  u'la  ,it  ilic  Huns  is  placid,  by  the  Chinese,  I'-'IO  years  before  Christ.  liiit  the  .series 
of  their  Kins;s  iloes  not  commence  till  the  year  2.>().     (Hist,  dts  Huns.  tom.  ii.  p.  '-'1.  l-'5.) 

(6)  riie  v.inoi.s  accidents  of  the  downfal  and  lliglii  of  tlir  H'liis,  aic  related  in  the  Kan?- 
7i/i>u,tii!ii.  iii.  p.  88.  91,  -Jj.  139,  &c.  ihe  small  mjuibtrs  of  each  hold  may  be  aBcribtd  to  ihcif 
lojjcsaiid  dr.iciuiis. 
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persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most  pusillanimous,  of  t!ie  people, 
weie  contented  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  name  and  orij^in,  and  to  minjjie  with  the  victorious  nation  of 
the  Siemi)i.  Ffty-eii^ht  hords,  al)out  two  lumdred  thousand  men,  am- 
bitious of  a  more  honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  South,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  tlie  emperors  of  China  ;  and  were  i)ermitted  to 
inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi 
and  the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  sjtirit 
of  tlieir  ancestors.  The  western  world  was  open  to  their  \alour  ;  and 
they  i-esolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  liereditary  chieftains,  to 
discover  and  subdue  some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inaccessible 
to  the  arms  of  the  Siempi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.(l)  The  course  of 
their  emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geogi-aphy  ;  but  tee  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first  of  these  co- 
lonies established  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of 
Sogdiana,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Cas])ian :  wliere  they  preserved 
the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthulites,  or  Nepthalites.  Their 
manners  were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly  im- 
])roved,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a 
flourishing  province, (2)  which  might  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of 
the  arts  of  Greece.(3)  The  white  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived 
from  the  change  of  their  complexions,  soon  abandoned  tlie  pastoral  life 
of  Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since 
enjoyed  a  temi)orary  splendour,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and  the  only  vestige  of  their 
ancient  barbarism,  was  the  custom  which  obliged  all  the  companions, 
perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave.(4)  The  vicin  y  of 
the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and 
bloody  contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  and 
their  memorable  victory  over  Pereses,  or  Firuz,  displayed  the  modera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  valour,  of  the  Barbarians.  The  second  division  of 
their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards  the 
North-west,  were  exercised  by  the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a 
more  laborious  march.  Necessity  compelled  tliem  to  exchange  the  silks 
of  China,  for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilised 
life  were  obliterated  ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was  exas- 
perated by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were  compared, 
with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  inde- 
pendent spirit  soon  rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tanjous  ; 
and  v\hile  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  Mursa,  their  tumul- 
tuary council  directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on  the  Eastern 

{I)  M.  (le  Gnigiies  lias  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Hung  through  the  vast  deseits  of 
Tanary  (torn.  ii.  p.  123.  277,  &c  325,  &c.). 

(2)  Mi)liaiiiiiied,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was  invaded  (A.  I>. 
I'JUS.)  by  Zinsjis  and  his  Moguls.  The  Oriental  historians  (see  d'Herbolot,  Petit,  de  laCtoix, 
&c  )  celelirale  the  populous  cities  wliich  lie  ruined,  and  the  tViiilful  country  which  he  deso- 
lated. In  the  next  century,  the  same  iimvinces  of  Choiasniia  and  Mawaralnalir  were  described 
by  Abiilfeda  (Hudson.  Geograpli.  .Minor,  loin  iii  ).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the 
Genealogical  Histmy  of  the  Tartars,  p.  423—469 

(3)  .Instin  (xli.  6.)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana.  To  their  in- 
dustry I  ihonid  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordinary  trade,  which  tianspmtcd  the  merchandi/ei 
of  India  into  Europe,  by  the  H\us,  the  Caspian,  tliei.'jrns,  the  I'liasis,  and  the  Euxine.  The 
other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  posscs-sed  bv  the  Seleucidcs  and  the  I't^kmici. 
(See  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxi.) 

(i)  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persico    I    i.  c   5   p.  9. 
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banks  of  tlie  Volga,  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great  Huiigaiy.(l)  Li 
the  winter,  they  descended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river  ;  and  their  summer  excursions  reached  as 
high  as  the  latitude  of  Saratoif,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama. 
Such  at  least  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,(2)  who  re- 
mained about  a  century  under  the  protection  of  Russia  ;  and  who  have 
since  returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those  wandering  Tartars,  whose 
united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents  or  families^  illustrate  the 
distant  emigrations  of  the  ancient  Huns.(3) 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which  elapsed,  after 
the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese ;  and  before 
they  shewed  themselves  to  those  of  the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them 
from  their  native  seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Siempi,  their  implacable 
enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles  from  East  to 
West,(4)  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the  weight  and  terror 
of  a  formidalile  neighbourhood  :  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia 
would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or  to  contract  the  terri- 
tories, of  the  Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding,  of  the 
reader  ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  suspicion,  tliat  the  Huns 
of  the  North  derived  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  South,  whicli,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that  the  bi-avest  warrioi's  marched 
away  in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as 
they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  re-united  by  the 
common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune.(j)  The  Huns,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies, 
were  transported  to  the  West  of  the  Volga :  and  tliey  boldly  advanced 
to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scytliia.  The  plains  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Ala- 
ni, but  their  name  and  manners  were  difl"used  over  the  wide  extent  of 
their  conquests ;  and  the  ])ainted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni 
were  confounded  among  their  vassals.  Towai'ds  tlie  North,  they  pene- 
trated into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were 
accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  tlie  taste  of  human  flesh  : 
and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  contributed 
to  improve  the  features  nf  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  com- 
plexions, and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom 
found   in  the  Tartar  race.     They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons, 

(1)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  t':e  monk  Rnbrnqnis  C«'ho  traversed  the  immense  plain  of 
Kipz.ik,  ill  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  (;re;it  Kliaii)  observeil  the  remarliable  name  of  flim. 
gnry,  with  the  traces  of  a  coiiiinoii  laiignage  and  origin  (Hist,  ties  Voyages,  torn,  vii    p.  269.\ 

(2)  Bell  (vol.  i.  p.  '.'9-54.;,  and  tlie  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  (p.  539.),  have  dc- 
Ecrihed  the  Calmiicksof  the  \'o!ga  in  the  heginiiing  of  the  present  century. 

(3)  This  great  transmigialiou  of  500,000  Calmiicks,  orTorgouts,  happened  In  the  year  1771. 
The  original  narrative  of  Kiong  long,  the  reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for 
the  inscription  of  a  coliiinn,  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Pekiii  (Meiiioire  siir  la 
rliine,  torn,  i  p.  401— IIS  ).  The  emperor  alfecis  the  smoolli  md  specious  language  of  the 
.Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  l"atli'-r  cif  liis  I'eople. 

(4)  The  Kaiig  Moil  (torn  iii  p  4 !?■)  ascribes  to  their  conqnests  a  space  of  14,000 /m.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  s-taiidard,  200  lis  (or  more  accurately  195)  are  equal  to  one  de?ree 
of  latitude;  and  one  Knglish  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  Cliina  But  tlie:e  arc 
Kiong  reasons  to  believe  tlV.it  the  ancient  li  scarcily  equalled  one  half  of  the  modern.  Seethe 
elaborate  researches  of  M.  d'AnviUe,  a  gcogiaplier,  who  is  not  a  slranger  in  any  age,  oi 
climate,  of  the  globe  (Memoirea  de  I'Acad.  tom.  ii.  p.  125-^02.  Measures  ilineiuires,  p. 
154-167. 

(5)  See  the  Hisloire  rips  Huns,  loni.  ii  p.  12,5—141.  The  .«ub.seqncnt  history  (p.  H5-277' 
of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynaslicj  evideiilly  piy\cs,  that  their  maili.jl  spirit  was  not  iiiipaitrd 
bj  along  residence  in  China. 
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less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did  not  yield 
to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and  independent  spirit  ; 
in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves  ; 
and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure 
and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked  scymetar,  fixed  in  the  ^ound, 
was  the  only  object  of  their  religious  worship  ;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses  ;  and  they  viewed, 
with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  warriors,  who  patiently 
expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  disease.(l) 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani  encountered  each  other  with  equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  suc- 
cess. The  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest :  the  king  of  the  Alani 
was  slain  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by 
the  ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  submission.(2)  A  colony  of  exiles 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  still  preserve  theii*  name  and  their  inde- 
pendence. Another  colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage, 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  associated  themselves  with  the  Northern 
tribes  of  Germany  ;  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  em- 
braced the  offers  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  union  :  and  the 
Huns,  vho  esteemed  the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  pro- 
ceeded, with  an  increase  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits 
of  the  Gothic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and  reputation,  the 
fruit  of  his  victories,  when  lie  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach 
of  an  host  of  unknown  enemies, (3)  on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects 
might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  num- 
bers, the  strength,  the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the 
Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the  astonished  Goths  ; 
who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed  with  flames,  and  deluged 
with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors,  they  added,  the 
surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by  the  shrill  voice,  the 
uncouth  gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity  of  the  Huns.  These 
savages  of  Scythia  were  compared  (and  the  picture  had  some  resem- 
blance) to  the  animals  who  walk  very  aukwardly  on  two  legs;  and  to 
the  mis-shapen  figures,  the  Termini,  which  were  often  placed  on  the 
bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  by  their  bi"oad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes, 
deeply  buried  in  the  head;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards, 
tliey  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable 
aspect  of  age.(4)  A  fabulous  oriurin  was  assigned,  wortliy  of  their  form 
and  manners  ;  that  the  Avitchesof  Scytliia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly 
practices,  had  been  driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with 
infernal  spirits;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable 

(1)  Utque  honiiiiiliiis  qiiietis  et  placidis  otiiirn  est  volnptabile,  ita  ilii>s  pcriciil.i  juvaiit  el 
bella.  Jiiuic:itiir  il.i  beams  qui  in  proclio  profiiderit  aiiiniain  :  seiiescciites  etiaiii  ct  fortuilis 
niorlibns  miiiido  digressos,  ut  dfgciieies  et  iuiiavos  couviciis  atrocibus  iiisectaiitiir.  We  must 
tliink  highly  of  the  coiiqiieiora  of  suck  men. 

(2)  Ou  the  subject  of  the  Ahmi,  see  Aniniiaiiiis  (xvxi  2.),  Joniaiides  fde  Rebus  Gelitis,  r. 
24.),  M  dc  r,ni<4iics  (Hist,  dej  Huns,  turn  ii.  p.  279.),  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars  (loni.  ii.  p.  617-). 

(3)  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  wofid  be  impertinent  to 
repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables,  which  misrepresent  their  origin  iiid  progress,  their  passage  of 
the  mud  or  water  of  ihe  Maeotis,  in  pnrsnit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  hides  qn'ilsavoient  deconvcrte,=, 
&r.  (Zosimns,  I.  iv.  p.  'J24.  Sozouien,  1  vi.  c.  3'.  l^rocopiiis  Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Jornandes, 
c.  J-!.     Grandeur  et  Oecadence,  &c    des  Romains,  c.  17  ). 

(4)  Prodiaiosae  formse,  et  pandi  ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  beslias ;  vel  qunle.i  in  commar- 
ginandis  pontibus,  efngiati  ttipiles  doiautnr  iuconipti.  Aminian.  \\\i.  1.  Jornandcs  fc.  24.') 
dr<i\vs  a  strong  caricature  of  a  Calmurk  face.  Species  pavendi  niereriine.  ...qitacdam  rie- 
loimis  offii,  non  facies ;  habensque  inaji?  puncla  quani  hmiiiia  See  ISuffon,  Hist.  Naiurelle, 
torn  lii.  p.  .'Wfl. 
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conjunction.(l)  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  and  absurdity,  was  greedily 
embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  tlie  Goths ;  but,  wliile  it  gratified 
their  hatred,  it  encreased  their  fear ;  since  the  posterity  of  daemons  and 
witches  might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  prajternatural 
powers,  as  well  as  of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.  Against 
these  enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the 
Gothic  state  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by 
oppression,  were  much  more  inclined  to  second,  than  to  repel,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani(2)  had  formerly 
deserted  the  standard  of  Hermanric,  and  tlie  cruel  tyrant  had  con- 
demned the  innocent  wife  of  tlie  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild 
horses.  The  brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favourable 
moment  of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished  some  time 
after  tlie  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from  their  daggei's :  but 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmities ;  and  the  public 
councils  of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord. 
His  death,  which  has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  liands  of  W^ithimer,  wlio,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of 
some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  against  tiie 
arms  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate :  and  the  royal 
race  of  the  Amali  will  hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  tlie 
haughty  Attila.  But  the  person  of  "Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  ;  two  warriors  of  approved 
valour  and  fidelity;  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conducted  the  indepen- 
dent remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Danastus,  or 
Niester ;  a  considerable  river,  which  now  separates  the  Turkisli  do- 
minions from  the  empire  of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  tlie 
prudent  Athanaric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resolution  of  oppos- 
ing the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable  to  pro- 
voke. The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked  by  the  weight  of 
baggage,  and  the  incumbrance  of  capti\es ;  but  their  military  skill  de- 
ceived, and  almost  destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  WTaile  the  judge 
of  tlie  Visigotlis  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he  was  encompassed 
and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place ;  and,  it  was  net 
without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  conduct,  that  he  Mas  able  to 
effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general 
liad  already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war ;  and  the 
strong  lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to  construct  between  the  moun- 
tains, the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  secured  the  extensi\e  and 
fertile  territorj^  that  be<ars  the  modern  name  of  AValachia,  from  the 
destructive  inroads  of  the  nuns.(3)  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Visigotlis  were  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  impa- 
tience of  hi^  dismayed  countrymen;  who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears, 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that  could 
save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and  invincible  valour,  of  the  Bar- 
barians of  Scythia.  Under  the  command  of  Fritigei-n  and  Alavivus.(l-) 
the  body  of  the  nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  ri\  er, 

(1)  This  execrable  origin,  which  Joriiatidcs  (c.  21.)  describes  with  the  rancour  of  u  Go:li, 
inisbt  be  originally  derived  l'ri>ni  a  more  pWasiii?  fal>le  of  ilie  Greeks  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  9,  &:e  ). 

C2)  The  Koxolani  iiiav  be  the  fathers  of  the  r<u9,  the  «i(,i.ti«H.t  (d'.Aiiville,  Empire  dc  Kii-sje, 
p  1  -10.),  whose  refi(ieiite(A.  D  SG2.)  about  Novogr.  d  Veliki  cannot  be  very  remoic  lrou> 
that  which  the  (ieoi'ra(>lRr  of  Ravenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46.  T.  28.  50)  assisns  to  the  l^osolaui 
(A.  I>.  886.). 

(5)  The  text  of  Animianus  seems  to  he  iisiperfect,  or  ccrrnpt ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart.  .Menioires  de  I'Acadeniie,  &.c.  loin, 
xwiii.  p.  411  ~M7J. 

(1)  M.  de  r.u.it  niist.  dcs  Peuples  dc  PF.mope,  torn.  vi.  p.  407)  has  conceived  a  strange 
idea,  that  Alaviviis  was  the  same  person  as  IJlphihu  the  Got!. ic  bishop :  and  that  t'lphiliis, 
the  grandson  of  a  Cuppaili.ciiiii  captive,  beciunc  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Goths. 
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&n(l  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East.  Atha- 
naric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  tlie  guilt  of  perjury,  retired,  with  a 
band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous  countr\'  of  Caucaland ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the  im- 
penetrable forests  of  Transylvania.(l) 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some  appearance 
of  ^lory  and  success,  he  made  a  proarress  through  his  dominions  of  Asia, 
and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  five  years(2) 
which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to  watch,  from  a  secure  dis- 
tance, the  hostile  designs  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  to  check  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Saracens  and  Isaurians  ;(3)  to  enforce,  by  arguments 
more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  belief  of  the 
Arian  theology- ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by  the  promiscu- 
ous execution  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  militarj'  oflBcers  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  infomied,  that  the  Nortli 
was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of 
the  Goths  ;  and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation, 
whose  pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  out-stretched  arms,  and 
pathetic  lamentations,  tliey  loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and 
their  present  danger ;  acknowledged,  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  was 
in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  government;  and  most  solemnly  pro- 
tested, that  if  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them 
to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves 
bound,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  These  assurances  were 
confirmed  by  the  am]>assadors  of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently  expected, 
from  the  mouth  of  Valens,  an  answer  that  must  finally  determine  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of  the  East  v.as  no 
longer  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose 
death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year :  and  as  the  dis- 
tressful situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory  de- 
cision^ he  was  deprived  of  the  favourite  resource  of  feeble  and  timid 
minds  ;  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the 
most  admii'ablo  efi^orts  of  consummate  prudence.  As  long  as  the  same 
passions  and  interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  of  justice  and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  an- 
tiquit)',  will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the  subject  of  modern  de- 
liberation. But  the  most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe,  lias  never 
been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger,  of  admitting, 
or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven 
by  despair  and  hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civi- 
lised nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentiallv  connected 
with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they 
were  perplexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  flattering 
sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the  pride,  the  indolence, 
and  the  avarice  of  their  sovereign.  The  slaves,  who  were  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  prsefects  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded  the 
terrors  of  this  national  emigration  ;  so  extremely  diiferent  from  the 

Eartial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme 
mits  of  the  empire.     But  they  applauded  the  liberality  of  fortune, 

(1)  Ammianus  (xxnI.  3.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  24.)  describe  the  subversion 
of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Hiiiis. 

(2)  The  chronnlosyof  Amniianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tiliemont  has  laboured  to  clear 
and  settle  the  auuiils  of  Valeiis. 

(3)  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  22,".  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each  winter,  infested  the 
roads  of  Asia  Miner,  as  far  as  the  neisjiitionrhood  of  Constantinople,  liasil,  Kuisl.  ccl.  apud 
Tiliemont,  Hist  Ues  Empireiirs,  toin.  v.  p.  106. 
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w  liich  had  conducted,  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  tlie  globe,  a 
numerous  and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of 
Valens ;  wlio  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures,  tlie  immense  sums  of 
gold  supplied  by  the  provincials  to  compensate  their  annual  proportion 
of  recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  gi-anted,  and  their  service 
was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  court :  and  orders  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territoiy  could  be  allotted  for 
their  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the  emperor  was  accompanied, 
liowever,  with  two  harsh  and  rigorous  conditions,  which  prudence  might 
justify  on  the  side  of  tlie  Romans ;  but  which  distress  alone  could  ex- 
tort from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  tlie  Danube,  they 
were  required  to  deliver  their  arms',  and  it  was  insisted,  that  their 
children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilised  by  the  arts  of  education^  and 
serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negociation,  the  im- 
patient Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the  Danube,  without  the 
permission  of  the  government,  whose  protection  they  had  implored. 
'^I'heir  motions  were  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops 
which  were  stationed  along  the  river ;  and  their  foi'emost  detachments 
M'ere  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter :  yet  such  were  the  timid 
councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who  had  served 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  were  punished  by  the  loss 
of  tl>eir  employments,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads. 
The  Imperial  mandate  was  at  length  received  for  transporting  over 
the  Danube  the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation  ;(1)  but  the  execution 
of  this  order  Mas  a  task  of  labour  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the 
Danube,  wliich  in  those  parts  is  abo\e  a  mile  broad,(2)  had  been  swelled 
by  incessant  rains  ;  and,  in  this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept 
away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large 
fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  provided :  many  days  and 
nights  they  passed  and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a 
single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  thought  expedient 
that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken  of  their  numbers ;  but  the 
persons  who  were  employed  soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task  :(3)  and  the 
principal  historian  of  the  age  most  seriously  affirms,  that  the  prodigious 
armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  considered  as  the 
fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony 
has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of  women,  of 
children,  and  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which  composed  this 
formidable  emigration,  must  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.     The  children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least 

(1)  Tlie  pnssage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Amtiiiaiins  (xxxi.  5,  4.\  Zosiiiiiis  (I.  iv.  p. 
223,  224.).  liiiiiapiiis  in  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  19,  20.)  and  Joriiaiides  (c.  2.5.  26.).  Atnil)iauti3 
declares  (c.  5.),  that  he  means  only,  ipsa.s  renim  digcrere  summitates.  But  he  often  takes  a 
false  measure  of  their  importance;  and  his  snpcifliious  prolixity  is  disagreeably  balanced  by 
his  nnseasoiiable  brevity. 

(2)  Cliishul,  a  curions  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Danube,  which  he  passed 
to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of  the  .Irtish  (p.  ^l.).  He  admires  the  beauty 
and  spontaneous  plenty  of  Maesia,  or  Bulgaria. 

(5)  Qiieni  ii  scire  velit,  Libyci  velil  lequoris  idem 
Scire  quairi  mulla?  Zephyro  truduntur  haiena'.. 
Ammianns  has  inserted,  iu  his  prose,  these  lines  ot  \'irnil  (Georgic.  1.  ii.),  originally  designed 
by  Uie  poet  to  expre*s  the  imposi;lbiliiy  of  niiiiil)erins  the  different  iorts  of  vines.     See  Pliu. 
(list.   Natnr,  1    xlv. 
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of  a  distiiiguislied  rank,  were  separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were 
conducted,  without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence and  education  ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  captives 
passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel,  their  robust 
and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  Provincials. 
But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths,  and  the  moit  im- 
portant to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully  eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who 
considered  their  arms  as  the  ensigns  of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of 
safety,  were  disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the 
Imperial  officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept.  To  preserve  their  arms, 
the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  prostitute 
their  wives  or  their  daughters  ;  the  charms  of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a 
comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance  of  the  inspectors ;  who  sometimes 
cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments 
of  their  new  allies,(l)  or  who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consi- 
deration of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with  slaves. 
The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  pennitted  to  enter  the  boats ; 
and,  when  their  strength  was  collected  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  river, 
the  immense  camp  which  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the  liills  of  the 
Lower  Mffsia,  assumed  a  threatening  and  even  hostile  aspect.  The 
leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their 
infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the  Northern  banks  of  tlie 
Danube  ;  and  immediately  dispatched  their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of 
Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude, 
the  same  favour  wliich  had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The 
absolute  refusal  of  Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered  the 
repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial  council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Barbarians  required  the 
firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The  daily  sub- 
sistence of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  subjects  could  be  supplied 
only  by  constant  and  skilful  diligence,  and  might  continually  be  inter- 
rupted by  mistake  or  accident.  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation,  of 
the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  either  of  fear, 
or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  extremities ; 
and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on  the  pruden.ce,  as  well 
jis  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important  crisis,  the 
military  government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maxi- 
mus,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  out- 
weighed every  consideration  of  public  advantage ;  and  whose  guilt  was 
only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the  pernicious  effects 
of  their  rash  and  criminal  administration.  Instead  of  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent  liberality,  the 
demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  ou 
the  wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an  ex- 
travagant price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  substantial  provi- 
sions, the  markets  were  filled  with  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  ani- 
mals, who  had  died  of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive, 
though  serviceable,  slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless,  metal.(2)  When 
their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this  necessary  traflUc  by 
the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the 

(1)  Eunapius  and  Zoslinus  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic  wealth  and  luxury. 
Yet  it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the  manufactures  of  the  provinces ;  which  the  Bar- 
barians had  acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war  ;  or  as  tlie  gifts,  or  merchaudise,  of  peace. 

(2)  Decern  libros;l\iC  word  silver  must  be  understood.  Jornandes  betrays  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  Knuapius  and  Zosimus,  disguise  the  Romau 
oppression,  and  execrate  the  perildy  of  the  Barbarians.  Ammiauus,  a  patriot  historian, 
slightly,  and  reluctantly,  touches  on  the  odious  subject.  Jeroiii,  who  wrote  almost  on  the  spot, 
J9  fair,  though  concise.  Peravarltiam  Maxitiii  duds,  ad  rebellionem  fame  coacfi  sunt  (in  CUrou.i 
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Immiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  better  for  their  rhildren  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  servile  condition,  tlian  to  perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and 
helpless  independence.  The  most  liAely  resentment  is  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of  gi-ati- 
tude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  injuries :  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of  th6  Barbarians,  who  pleaded, 
without  success,  the  merit  of  their  patient  and  dutiful  beliaviour ;  and 
loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable  treatment  whicli  they  bad  re- 
ceived from  their  new  allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and 
plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the  in- 
tolerable hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of  relief,  :ind 
even  of  reveng-e,  were  in  their  hands ;  since  the  i-apaciousness  of  their 
tyrants  had  leift,  to  an  injured  people,  the  possession  and  the  use  of 
arms.  The  clamours  of  a  multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  senti- 
ments, announced  tlie  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarmed  tlie 
timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lup'icinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  mini- 
sters, who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wise 
and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the  Goths 
from  their  dangerous  station  on  tlie  frontiers  of  the  empire  ;  and  to 
disperse  them,  in  separate  quarters  of  cantonment,  through  the  interior 
provinces.  As  they  were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the 
respect,  or  confidence,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant 
march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the  duties, 
of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens,  while  their  attention 
was  solely  directed  to  the  discontented  Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed 
the  ships  and  the  fortifications,  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  The  fatal  oversight  was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  of  escajjing 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and  vessels  as 
could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported, 
without  0])position,  their  king  and  their  army;  and  boldly  fixed  an 
liostile  and  independent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire.(l) 

Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the  authority  whi-ch  they  de- 
rived from  their  birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation. 
In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well 
their  rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by 
Imnger  and  oppression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the  public 
welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the 
injuries  and  the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sen- 
sible of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Gothic 
powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  im])licit  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  genei-als,  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards 
Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Maesia,  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration. 
Lupicinus  Iiad  invited  the  Gotliic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertainment ; 
and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly  guarded  ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  sternly  excluded  from  the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to 
which  they  asserted  their  eqtud  claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their 
liumble  prayers  were  rejected  with  insolence  and  derision  ;  and  as  their 
patience  was  now  exhausted,  tlie  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 

(1)  Animiaiuis  xxvl  1,5. 
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were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and  ani^iy 
reproaches.     A  blow  was  impi-udently  given  ;  a  sword  was  h.istily  drawn, 
and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel,  became  the 
signal  of  a  long  and  destructive  war.     In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal 
intemperance,  Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,    that 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their  arms ;  and  as  he 
was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash 
command,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre  of  the 
guards  of  Fritigern   and  Alavivus.     The  clamorous  shouts  and  dying 
groans  apprised  Fritigern  of  his  extreme  danger:  and,  ashe  possessed  the 
calm  and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed 
a  moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him. 
"  A  trifling  dispute,  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone 
"  of  voice,  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  may 
"  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  unless  the  tu- 
"  mult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety,  and  the 
"  authority  of  our  presence."     At  these  words,  Fritigern  and  his  com- 
panions drew  their  swords,  o]iened  their  passage  througli  tlie  unresist- 
ing crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and  the  gates,  of  Mar- 
cianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  Romans.     Tlie  generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted 
by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp  :   war  was  instantly 
resolved,  and  the  resolution  was  executed  without  delay  :  the  banners 
of  the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mournful  music  of  the 
Barbarian   trumpet.(l)      The  weak   and   guilty   Lupicinus,   who   had 
dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to 
despise,   his   formidable   enemy,   marched   against  the   Goths,    at   the 
head  of  such  a  military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emer- 
gency.    The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Marcianopolis ;    and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  tlie  general  were 
found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the  weapons  and  discipline 
of  the   troops.     The  valour  of  the  Goths  was  so   ably  directed  by  the 
genius  of  Fritigern,   that  they  broke,  by  a  close  and  Aigorous  attack, 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.     Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards, 
his  tribunes  and  his  bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  tlieir 
useless  courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  tlieir 
leader.     "  That  successful  day  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the  Bar- 
"  barians,  and  the   security  of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,   the  Goths 
"  renouncing  the  precarious  condition  of  strangers  and  exiles,   assumed 
"  the  character  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed  an   absolute  dominion 
"  over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern 
"  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  bounded  by  the   Danube."     Such 
are  the  words  of  the  Gothic  historian,(2)  who  celebrates,  with  rude  elo- 
quence, the  glory  of  his  countrymen.     But  the  dominion  of  the  Bar- 
barians was  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction. 
As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social  life,  they 
retaliated  the  injustice   on  the  subjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  crimes 
of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of 

(1)  Vexillis  de  tnore  aublatis,  auditisque  frisfe  sonantihus  clasihh.  Ammian.  xxxi,  Ci. 
These  are  the  raven  corniia  of  Claudian.  (in  Kiifin.  ii.  57.),  Ibe  large  horns  of  the  Vr\\  or 
wild  bull  ;  such  as  have  been  more  recently  nsed  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  L'ri  and  t'ndcr- 
«ald  (Simlerrte  Hepublica  Helvet.  1.  ii.  p.  201.  edit.  Fiiselin.  Tisur.  1754  ).  Their  nii  itary 
horn  is  finely,  thongh  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in  an  original  narrative  of  the  biittle  of 
Nancy  (A.  D  1477.).  "  Attendant  le  coiiihat  le  dit  cor  fiit  cornt  par  trois  fois,  taut  qi.e 
1'^  le  vent  du  souflenr  ponvoit  durer  :  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Uourgoigue  ;  car  rieja 
"  A  Moral  I'  avoit  (my."  (See  the  Pieces  Jiistificatives  in  the  4to  edition  of  I'hilippe  de  Co- 
inines,  totn.  iii.  p.  495.). 

(2)  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  26.  p.  648.  edit.  Grot.  These  spleniihlipanni  (they 
are  comparatiiely  such)  are  undoiitite  ily  tran'scribed  from  the  larger  histories  of  I'riocus 
Ablavius,  or  Catiiodoiins. 
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Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  viEages^  and  the  massacre,  or  capti- 
vity, of  their  innocent  families.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  A'ictory  wag 
soon  diffused  over  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Romans  with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence 
contributed  to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigern,  and  the  calamities  of 
tlie  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous 
body  of  Gotlis,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and  Colias,  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  protection  and  service  of  the  empire.(l)  Thev  were 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  :  but  the  ministers  of  Valens 
were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance 
from  the  dangerous  temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  communicated 
by  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The  re- 
spectful submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march, 
might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  their  moderate 
request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provisions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only 
two  days,  was  expressed  in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first 
magistrate  of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which  had 
been  committed  at  his  country-house,  refused  this  indulgence ;  and 
arming  against  them  the  inhabitants  and  manufacturers  of  a  populous 
city,  he  urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure.  The  Bar- 
barians stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they  were  exasperated  by  the  in- 
sulting clamours,  and  missile  weapons,  of  the  populace :  but  when 
patience  or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the  undisciplined 
multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying 
enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of  the  splendid  armour,(2)  which  they 
were  unworthy  to  bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
actions  soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Visi- 
goths ;  the  troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great 
Fritigern,  ranged  themselves  under  his  standard,  and  signalised  their 
ardour  in  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison 
informed  the  Barbarians,  that,  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications, 
the  efforts  of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general 
acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared  that  "  he  was  at 
peace  with  "  stone  walls,"(3)  and  revenged  his  disappointment  on  the 
adjacent  country.  He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforce- 
ment of  hardy  workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,(4) 
for  the  emolument,  and  under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master  :(5)  and 
these  new  associates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  secret 
paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen  to  secure 
the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn.  "With  the 
assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could  i-emain  impervious,  or  inac- 
cessible :  resistance  was  fatal ;  flight  was  impracticable  ;  and  the  patient 
submission  of  helpless  innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian 
conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of 
the,  children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were  re- 
stored to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents  ;  but  these  tender  in- 
terviews, which  might  have  revived  and  cherished  in  their  minds  some 
sentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierce- 
ness by  the  desire  of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to 
tlie  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most 

(1)  Cum  popiilis  siiis  loiigc  ante  siiscepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  tliu  precise  date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  transmigration. 

(2)  An  Imperial  mannfactnre  of  shielils,  &c.  was  established  at  Hadrianople;  and  the 
popnlace  were  headed  by  the  Fahricensex,  or  workmen  (\ales.  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6). 

(■")  Pacem  sibi  esse  cnm  parietibnsmemorans.     Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

(4)  1  hcse  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Uessi,  in  the  rid?e  of  mountains,  the  Rhodope, 
that  runs  between  Pliilippi  and  IMiilippopolis;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derivid  their 
name  and  origin  from  the  father  of  Alexander,  rrom  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  le- 
i-eivfd  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  taUnts  (2(10,0001  )  ;  a  revenue  which  paid  il)«> 
phalanx,  and  con npted  the  Orators  of  Greece.  See  Diodor.  Siculus,  torn.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  8«. 
edit.  VVesselin?.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the 'rlic<)do8ian  lode,  torn,  iii  p  436.  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Auliq.  torn.  i.  p.  676.  fi.57.     D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn,  i    p.  .'536. 

(.S)  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valeus  had  enacted  severe  laws  to  ilii'.g 
them  from  their  Uidingplaccs,    Cod.  'Ihcodosiaii.  I.  x.  tit.  \ix.  leg.  5.  7. 
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cruel  indijfnities  from  the  lustful  or  an^ry  passions  of  their  masters  ; 
and  the  same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated 
on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.(l) 

The  imprudence  of  Valens.  and  his  minis*vers  had  introduced  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies  ;  but  the  Visigoths  might 
even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  confession  of  past  eiTors, 
and  the  sincere  performance  of  former  engagements.  These  healing 
and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was 
brave  ;  and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
subjects.  He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople,  to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion  ;  and,  as  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited  the  assistance 
of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded  all  the  forces  of 
the  West.  The  veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence 
of  Armenia ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion 
of  Sapor ;  and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  entrusted, 
during  the  absence  of  A^alens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and  Profuturus, 
two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a  very  false  and  favourable 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were 
joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domestics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
^Vest,  that  marched  under  his  banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic 
legions,  reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit  of  desertion  to  the  vain  appearances 
of  strength  and  numbers".  In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  influenced 
by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek,  and  to  en- 
counter; the  Barbarians ;  who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and  fertile 
meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube.^2^ 
Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  fortification  of  waggons  ;(3) 
and  the  Barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast  circle  of  the  inclosure,  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province.  In  the 
midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigern  observed  the 
motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  continually  increasing ;  and,  as  he 
understood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scarcity 
of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp  ;  he  recalled  to  their 
standard  his  predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent 
countrj'.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,(4)  they  obeyed, 
with  incredible  speed,  the  signal  of  their  leader ;  the  camp  was  filled 
with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians ;  their  impatient  clamours  de- 
manded the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved  and  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  two  armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching 
combat,  vvhich  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of  day.  >VTiile  the 
trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which  celebrated  the  glory 
of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  out- 
cries ;  and  opposed  to  the  artificial  harmony  of  the  Roman  shout. 
Some  military  skill  was  displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  commanding  eminence  ;   but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and 

(1)  See  Amniiaiius.  x\xi  5,  6.  Tlie  historian  of  the  Gotliic  war  loses  time  and  space,  hy 
an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 

(1)  I  he  Itinerary  nf  Antonins  (p.  £26,  22".  edit.  V\esseliiig)  marks  the  situation  of  this 
place  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Toini  Ovid's  exile:  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willo»tJ 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

(3)  This  circle  of  waggons,  the  Carmsn,  was  the  nsnal  fortification  of  the  Barharians 
(Vegetius  dc  Re  Militari,'  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Vaiesius  ad  Ainniian,  xxxi.).  The  practice  and  the 
name  were  preserved  by  their  descendants,  Ss  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  I'he  Chuyruy, 
which  surrounded  the  ()st,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Froissard,  or  Comiiies. 

(1;  Siatirn  ut  acceiisi  nial!e:ili.  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real  torches  or  beacons:  but 
I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  (.nly  "ue  of  those  turgid  metaphors,  those  false-oriiamen  s,  that 
perpetually  d]sBgure  the  style  uT  Anmiiauus. 
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ended  with  tlie  light,  was  maintained,  on  eitlier  side,  by  tJie  personjil 
and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of 
Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms;  but  they  were  oppressed  by  tlie 
irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multitude:  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans 
was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled 
carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  suc- 
cess ;  and  when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  honours,  or 
the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory.  The  real  loss  was  more  severely  felt 
by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  ;  but 
the  Goths  were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous, 
and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance,  that  they  remained  seven  days 
w  ithin  the  circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were  piously  discharged  to 
some  officers  of  distinguished  rank ;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  was 
left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the 
birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious 
feasts  ;  and  several  years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones,  which 
covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammia- 
nus,  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of  Salices.(l) 

The  progi-ess  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubtful  event  of 
that  bloody  day ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  whose  army  would  have 
been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more 
rational  plan,  of  destroying  the  Barbarians,  by  the  wants  and  pressure 
of  their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the 
narrow  angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of  Scythia,  and 
the  mountains  of  Ha?mus,  till  their  strength  and  spirit  should  be  insen- 
sibly wasted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  famine.  The  design  was 
prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and  success  ;  the  Barbai-ians  had  almost 
exhausted  their  own  magazines,  and  the  harvests  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  strengtli,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Ro- 
man fortifications.  His  labours  were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence, that  new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had  passed  the  unguarded  Da- 
nube, either  to  support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Friti- 
gern.  The  just  apprehension,  that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded, 
and  overwhelmed,  bj'  the  arms  of  hostile  and  unkno^m  nations,  com- 
pelled Saturninus  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp  :  and  the 
indignant  Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated  their 
hunger  and  revenge,  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the  fruitful  coun- 
try, which  extends  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  streights  of  the  Hellespont. (2)  The  sagacious  Fritigern 
had  successfully  appealed  to  the  passions,  as  weU  as  to  the  interest,  of 
liis  Barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome, 
seconded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He 
cemented  a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrj''- 
men,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their  infant 
king :  the  long  animosity  of  rival  tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of 
their  common  interest ;  the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  asso- 
ciated under  one  standard  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to 
have  yielded  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He 
obtained  the  fonnidable  aid  of  the  Taifalfe,  whose  military  renown  was 
disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners. 
Every   youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of 

(1)  Indicant  nunc  usque  alhentes  ossibns  campi.  Ammian.  xxxl.  7.  The  historian  might 
h:ivc  viewed  these  plains,  eitlier  as  a  soldier,  or  ai  a  traveller.  But  his  modesty  has  sup- 
pressed the  adventures  of  his  own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantiiis  and  Ju- 
lian. We  are  Ignonmt  of  the  time  when  hr  quiited  the  service,  and  retired  to  Rome  wliero 
be  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

(2)  Ammian.  wxi   8. 
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honourable  friendsliip,  and  brutal  lo\  e,  to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe ; 
nor  could  he  hope  to  be  released  fi-om  this  unnatural  connection,  till  he 
had  approved  his  manhood,  by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a  huge  bear, 
or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.(l)  But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
the  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  enemies  who  had  expelled 
them  from  their  native  seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and  extensive 
possessions,  of  the  Huns  and  the  AJani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and 
distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hords 
were  allured  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry 
of  Scythia,  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians,  who  could  never  for- 
give the  successor  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  encreased  the  general 
confusion  ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  engaged  the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West.  (2) 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace ,  was  sensibly  felt  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  their  hostile  countrymen ;  to  whom  they  imprudently, 
or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier, 
of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  AJemanni,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of  absence.  In 
a  sliort  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious 
inquiries  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to 
display  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and 
the  designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that  Gratian  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  niilitai-y  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  West,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful  invasion.  The 
enterprise  of  some  light  detachments,  who,  in  tlie  month  of  February, 
passed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important 
war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed 
the  considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  national  faith.  Every  forest, 
and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers ;  and  the 
great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their  approach,  was  estimated  at 
forty  thousand  men  by  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magni- 
fit-'d  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flat- 
tery of  the  Imperial  court.  The  legions,  which  had  been  oi-dered  to  march 
into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained,  for  the  defence 
of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided  between  Nanienus  and 
Mellobaudes  ;  and  the  youthful  emperor,  though  he  respected  the  long 
experience  and  sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to 
admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardour  of  his  colleague ;  who  was 
allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the  domestics, 
and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Friarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the  same  headstrong  valour;  and  as 
their  troops  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they 
saw,  they  encountered,  each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or 
Colmar,(3)  in  the  plains  of  Alsace-     The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 

(1)  Hanc  Taifalonmi  goiitcm  tiirpein,  et  obscenw  vitx  flagitiis  ita  accipiniHS  niersam  ;  ut 
apiiU  eos  iiefaudi  coiicubitus  fnedere  corpiilentiir  marcs  piiberes,  aetatis  viriditatein  in  eonim 
pollutis  ueibus  coiis'iiiiptiiri.  Forro,  si  qui  jam  adiiltiis  apriiai  exceperit  solus,  vel  iuleieiuit 
ursum  ininiaiiem,  colluvioue  liberatur  inccsti.  Ammiau.  x\xi.  9  Among  the  Greeks  like- 
ui^e,  more  especially  among  tlie  Cicians,  the  holy  hands  of  friendsliip  were  continned,  and 
sullied,  by  unnatural  love. 

(2)  Ammian.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (torn  i.  p.  26.)  enumerates  the  nations,  and  marks  a  cala- 
iniioMS  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  lo  Heliodorus  was  composed  in  the  year  3t)7  (.'li'- 
lemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  toin.  xii.  p.  645.). 

(3)  I  he  tieW  of  battle,  Jr^fiitiTrUi,  or  Argentmaria,  is  accurately  lixed  by  M  d'AnviUe 
(Notice  lie  rAncienne  Caul,  p.  96—09)  at  twenty  three  (iailic  leagues,  or  thirty  four  and  a 
half  Uoinau  miles,  lo  the  sonih  of  Strasbnrih.  I  rum  Us  ruins  the  adj  icent  town  of  1'(^/(a.>" 
h.-.5  arisen. 
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ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised  evolutions  of  the 
Roman  soldiers :  the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained  their  ground, 
were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury :  five  thousand  only  of  the  Bar- 
barians escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of 
their  king  on  the  field  of  battle,  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the 
people,  who  are  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an 
unsuccessful  war.  After  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of 
Gaul,  and  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on  his  Eastern  expedition  ;  but 
as  he  approached  the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to 
tlie  left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Barbarians  op- 
posed to  his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still 
continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hiU  to  another,  till  they  were  satisfied, 
by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their  sincere 
repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their 
brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the 
most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of 
the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experienced,  that  the  Alemanni  could 
neither  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  pro- 
mise themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but  they  discovered, 
in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  auspi- 
cious reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled 
the  fortifications,  of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of  Gratian  was  distin- 
guished in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armour 
of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows,  which  they 
had  received  in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  personal  success  against 
tlie  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic 
triuniplis.(l) 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his  subjects, 
the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his  court  and  army 
from  Antiocli,  was  received  by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  public  calamity.  Before  he  had  reposed  himself  ten  days  in 
the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the  licentious  clamours  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, to  march  against  the  Barbarians,  whom  lie  had  invited  into  his 
dominions  :  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance  from  any 
real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  they  were  supplied  with 
arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province  from  the  ra- 
vages of  an  insulting  foe.(2)  The  vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  mul- 
titude hastened  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  they  provoked  the 
desperate  rashness  of  Valens ;  who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputa- 
tion, or  in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  public 
contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achievements  of 
liis  lieutenants,  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  dili- 
gence of  Fritigern,  were  now  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadria- 
nople.  The  march  of  tlie  Taifalae  had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant 
Frigerid ;  tlie  king  of  those  licentious  Barbarians  was  slain  in  battle  ; 
and  the  suppliant  captives  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settlement,  in  the  vacant 
territories    ol'    Modena    and    Parma.(3)      The     exploits    of    Sebas- 

(1)  The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Ainnii.iniis  (xxxi.  10.)  may  derive  some  additioiini 
liijlit  from  tlie  Epitome  of  Victor,  tlie  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  the  History  of  Orosins  fl.  vii. 
c.  .1.1.  p.  s.'iS.  edit.  Havercanip.)- 

(2)  Moratus  paiicissimos  dies,  seditione  popnlarium  levinm  pnlsus.  Amniian  xwl.  11.  So- 
rraie*  (1.  iv.  c.  5S  )  supplies  the  dales  and  some  circumstances. 

(j)  Nivosqne  onines  circa  Mnliiiam,  KeKiiiuiqiie,  et  Parmain,   Itilica  oppida,  riua  coltnros 
teiminavit.  Ainmiaiius,  xwi   '^.   rimse  ciiios  and  distiicls,  about  ten  years  after  the  colony 
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tian,(l)  wlio  was  recently  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valen3,and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the  pemiission 
of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions  ;  and  this  se- 
parate detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  exercise 
of  arms,  which  were  almost  foi-gotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  By 
the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the  Goths  was 
surprised  in  their  camp  :  and  the  immense  spoil,  which  -was  recovered 
from  their  hands,  fiUed  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  splendid  narratives,  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits, alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior  me- 
rit ;  and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Gothic 
Mar,  his  valour  was  praised,  his  advice  was  rejected;  and  Valens,  who 
listened  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eu- 
nuchs of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  as- 
sured conquest.  His  army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforce- 
ment of  veterans  ;  and  his  march  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople 
was  conducted  with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  acti- 
vity of  tlie  Barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  intermediate  defiles, 
and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  pro- 
visions. The  camp  of  Valens,  Mhich  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople, was  fortified,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  reason 
and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected, 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible  and  obsequious  elo- 
quence of  a  courtier,  represented  every  precaution,  and  every 
measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  unworthy 
of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of 
Valens  was  precipitated  by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  pru- 
dent admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  advantages  of  ne- 
gociating  in  the  midst  of  war,  were  perfectly  understood  by  the  general' 
of  the  Barbarians;  and  a  Cln-istian  ecclesiastic  was  dispatched,  as  the 
holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of 
the  enemy.  The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Go- 
thic nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador;  who 
protested,  in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  stiU  disposed  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  if 
he  could  secure,  for  his  wandering  countrymen,  a  tranquil  settlement 
on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn  and 
cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential  friendship,  that  the 
exasperated  Barbarians  were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions  ;  and 
that  Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  presence,  and 
terrors,  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time.  Count  Richomer 
returned  from  the  West,  to"  announce  the  defeat  and  submission  of  the 
Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens,  that  his  nephew  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  legions  of  Gaul ;  and  to  re- 
quest, in  the  name  of  Gratian,  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dange- 
rous and  decisive  measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the 
two  emperors  should  ensure  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  sovereign  of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal  illusions  of 
pride  and  jealousy.     He  disdained  the  importunate  advice  ;  he  rejected 

of^lie  Taifalx,  appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  See  Miiratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Aiitithi- 
irt  Italiaiie.  torn.  i.     Dissertal.  xxi   p.  554. 

(1)  Animiaii.  xxxi.  11.  Zosimiis,  1  iv.  p.  228— 230.  The  latter  expatiates  on  tlie  dosiiltory 
fxploits  of  Sebastian,  and  dispatclies,  in  a  few  lines,  tlie  iinportaut  battle  of  Hadrianople. 
Accoiding  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  critics,  "ho  bale  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosinius  is  disgrac'c 
(Tillenioiit,  Hist,  des  Kiiipcrenrs,  loin.  v.  p.  121.).  His  prejudice  and  ignorance  uiidoubLcdly 
render  Uin\  a  vcr;  cuieslionable  jndzc  ot  merit. 
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the  humiliating  aid  ;  he  secretly  compared  the  ignomiuious,  at  least  the 
inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth; 
jind  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy,  before 
the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of 
tiie  day. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be  marked  among 
the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calendar,(l)  the  emperor  Valens, 
leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his  baggage  and  military  treasure, 
marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who  were  encamped 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.(2)  By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or 
some  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  cavalry,  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was  still  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer, 
to  precipitate  their  pace  ;  and  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious 
confusion,  and  irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached 
to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still  continued  to  prac- 
tise his  customary  arts.  He  dispatched  messengers  of  peace,  made  pro- 
posals, required  hostages,  and  Masted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans  ex- 
])osed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  exhausted  by 
thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who 
alone  had  courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was  applauded : 
and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid  ensigns  of  his 
dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies, 
when  iie  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and 
imjtrudent  attack  was  made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  archers  and  targetteers  ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment,  the  flying 
squadrons  of  Alathous  and  Sajjhrax,  whose  return  was  anxiously  ex- 
])ected  by  the  gener;il  of  the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirlwind  from 
tiie  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,  and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultu- 
ous, but  irresistible,  rharge  of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled  ;  the  infantry  was 
abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  most  skilful  evolutions, 
the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  sufl[icient  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot, 
encompassed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse :  but  the 
troops  of  Valens,  op]>ressed  by  tlie  weight  of  tlie  enemy  and  their  own 
fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  efi'ect,  their  swords  and 
javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  em- 
peror, deserted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an 
arrow,  sought  protection  among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who 
still  maintained  their  ground  with  same  appearance  of  order  and  firm- 
ness. His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who  perceived  his  dan- 
ger, loudly  exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror could  be  saved.  Some  troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  ad- 
vanced to  his  relief :  they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap 
of  broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their 
unfortunate  pi-ince,  either  among  the  living,  or  the  dead.  Their  search 
could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstan- 
ces with  which  some  historians  have  related  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
By  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his 

(1)  Animiaiius  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and  aotiims  which  weic 
terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the 
ilibovdtr  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative:  i)iit  we  mnst  now  t;ike  leave  of  this  impartial  histo- 
iian  ;  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  renret  for  such  an  iirepiiralde  loss. 

(2)  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammiamis,  and  ilie  twelve  of  Idallns.  can  only 
cMibariass  those  critics  fValesius  ad  loc  ),  who  tiippose  a  sie;il  army  i„  be  a  iiialliematlcsl 
point,  without  apace  or  dimen.-ioiib. 
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■wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  luinible  retreat 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy:  they  tried  to  force  tJie  door; 
they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof;  till  at 
length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  and 
consumed  the  cottage,  with  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens 
perished  in  the  flames  ;  and  a  youth  wlio  dropt  from  the  window,  alone 
escaperl,  to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  infoi-m  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  pi'izje  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in 
the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune  Mhich  Rome  had  formerly  sus- 
tained in  the  fields  of  Cann8e.(l)  Two  master-generals  of  the  cavahy 
and  infantry,  two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  tribunes, 
M  ere  foundamong  the  slain  ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy 
the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the  public 
calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  destroyed  :  and 
tlie  darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemed  a  very  favourable  circumstance ; 
as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect  the 
more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst  the 
general  consternation,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage,  and 
regular  discipline.(2) 

AVTiile  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  recent  in  the 
minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the  age  composed  the 
funeral  oration  of  a  vanquislied  army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose 
throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "  There  are  not  wanting," 
Kays  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  em- 
"  peror,  or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage 
"  and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence  the 
"  memory  of  their  former  exploits :  I  reverence  the  glorious  death, 
"  which  they  bravely  ^ecei^•ed,  standing,  and  fighting  in  their  ranks  :  I 
"  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood,  and  the  blood 
*'  of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honourable  marks  have  been  already 
"  washed  away  by  the  rains  ;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones, 
"  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  wan'iors,  claim  a 
"  longer  period  of  dui-ation.  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the 
"  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  the 
"  fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon  have  carried 
"  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to 
**  reserve  his  important  life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic.  He 
"  still  declared,  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest 
"  and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried 
"  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to  as- 
"  cribe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weakness,  or  the 
"  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were 
"  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  dis- 
"  cipline,  and  the  arts  of  v>ar.  Their  generous  emulation  was  supported 
"  by  the  love  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  tlie  same 
"  time  with  heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword  ;  and  cheerfullv  to 
"  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  in- 
"  famy.  Tlie  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  tlie 
"  success  of  our  enemies."     The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim  some 

(1)  Nee  iilla,  aiiiialihiis,  iiixter  Caimensem  piisnaiii  ita  ad  inteiiiecioiieiii  res  leaitiir  gesta. 
Aiiiniiaii.  xxxi.  13.  Accoidiiis  to  ll.e  grave  l'i>l>ljius,  no  more  tliaii  570  horse,  and  5000  foot, 
escaped  from  the  field  of  Caiina;:  10,000  «ere  made  prisoners;  and  the  mimber  i^f  ihe  slain 
amounted  to  5S30  horse,  and  70,000  foot  (Polyb.  1.  iil  p.  371.  edit.  Casanhoii,  in  8vo  )  Livy 
(\xii.  49.)  is  somewhat  less  bloody:  be  slanghters  only  2700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The 
Rimiaii  army  was  supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  etteclive  men  (xxii.  56  ). 

(2)  We  have  g.iined  some  faint  light  from  Jerom  (tom  i  p.  26.  and  in  Cliron.  p.  188  ), 
Vicior  (in  Epitome,)  OrosiiisCI  vii.  c.  55.  p  554.),  lornandes  (c.  27-).  Zosimns  (I.  iv.  p.  250.), 
.s.. crates  (I.  iv.  c.  58.),  Sozomeii  (I.  vi.  t.  40  ),  iitaiiiis  (in  Chron.).  But  their  united  evi- 
dence, if  wei^'hed  againit  Ammianus  aloiic,  is  li^Ui  and  unsuhslantial. 
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])arts  of  tliis  panegj'ric,  Mliicli  cannot  strictly  be  reconciled  with  the 
character  of  Valens/  or  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest 
commendation  is  due  to  the  elc-quence,  and  still  more  to  the  generosity 
of  the  sophist  of  Antiocli.(l) 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  victory;  but 
their  aA-arice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying  discovery,  that  the 
richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of  their  valour ;  but  they 
were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid 
resolution,  which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only  hope  of 
their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent 
camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous 
weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  Barbarians  by  the  noise,  and  ve- 
locity, still  more  than  by  the  real  effects,  of  the  discliarge.  The  soldiers, 
the  citizens,  the  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in 
the  danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the  furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was 
repulsed  ;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their 
tents ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far  more  adviseable 
to  observe  the  treaty,  which  their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated 
with  the  fortifications  of  gi-eat  and  populous  cities.  After^  the  hasty 
and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  of  justice  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths  indig- 
nantly raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  The  scene  of  war  and  tumult 
was  instantly  converted  into  a  silent  solitude :  the  multitude  suddenly 
disajipeared';  the  secret  paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked 
with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugiti-\-es,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia :  and  the  faithful  oflficers 
of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of 
tlie  emperor,  of  whose  death  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of  tlie 
Gotliic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  s)d)url)s 
of  Constantinople.  The  Barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  lieight  and  extent  of  the  Malls, 
the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ram- 
parts,'and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land.  "While  they  gazed 
uitli  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible  beauties  of  Constantinople,  a 
sally  was  made  from  one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens, (2)  who 
had  been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens.  The  cavalry  of 
Scytliia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the 
Arabian  horses  ;  tlieir  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular 
war ;  and  the  Northern  Barbarians  were  astonished,  and  dismayed,  by 
tJie  iidmman  ferocity  of  the  Barbariaiis  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier 
was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab  ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  savage,  ap- 
plying his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked 
tlie  blood  of  liis  vanquished  enemy.(3)  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  slowly 
moved,  from  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  mountains  wliich  form  the  western 
boundary  of  Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the 
fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  no  longer 
had   any  resistance  to  apprehend  from  tlie  scattered  and  vanquished 

(1)  I  ibaiiiiis  tie  ulcipcend.  Julian.  \ece,  c  o.  in  Fabricins,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p. 
1-16—148. 

(2)  Valens  had  gainid,  or  ratlier  pnicbascd,  llie  fiiendsliipof  the  Saracens,  whose  vexatious 
inroads  were  felt  <>n  the  borders  of  I'hojnitia,  f'alesliue,  and  Kgypt.  The  Chrislain  failh  had 
been  lately  inirodiiced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate  another  reli- 
gion ( lilleinont.  Hist,  dts  Enipereiirs,  toiii.  v.  p.  1U4.  106.  141.  Mem.  Uccles.  torn.  vii. 
p.  5^3.). 

(3)  Crinitus  qnidam,  nudns  omnia  praetcr  pubcm,  Mibraucuiii  et  lugnbre  strepens.  Ani- 
inia  1.  wxi.  IG.  and  \alcs.  ad  loc.  Ihe  Ar.ib.s  ofieti  fought  naked;  a  custom  which  may  lie 
a.Mvibid  lo  their  sultry  climate,  and  ostentations  bravery.  The  <lesciiplion  of  this  unl.nown 
Kuaze  is  Ihe  lively  portrait  of  Iieiir,  a  naino  so  dieadful  to  the  t  hrialians  of  S.uia.  fiei 
OcKk-y's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i    p.  7'-'.  M.  b?. 
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troops  of  the  East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic 
Sea.(l) 

Tlie  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely,  mention  the  acts  of 
justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions  (2),  reserve  their  compassion, 
and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were 
invaded  and  desolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  successful  Barbarians.  The 
simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin 
of  a  single  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family(3),  might  exhibit 
an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  human  manners  :  but  the  tedi- 
ous repetition  of  vague  and  declamatory  complaints  would  fatigue  the 
attention  of  the  most  patient  reader.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied, 
though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  prophane,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical, writers  of  this  unhappy  period ;  that  their  minds  were  inflamed 
by  popular,  and  religious  animosity ;  and,  that  the  true  size  and  colour 
of  every  object  is  falsified  by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  elo- 
quence. The  vehement  Jerom(4)  might  justly  deplore  the  calamities 
inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country 
of  Pannonia,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  the  rapes,  the  massacres, 
the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation  of  the  churclies,  that 
were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  ra- 
lics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is  surely  transported  beyond  the 
limits  of  nature  and  history,  when  he  affirms,  "  tliat,  in  those  desert 
"  countries,  nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth  ;  that,  after 
"  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  human  race, 
"  the  land  was  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  and  inextricable  brambles ; 
"  and  that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet  Zepha- 
"  niah,  was  accomplished,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and 
"  even  of  the  fish. '  These  complaints  were  pronounced  about  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and  tlie  lilyrian  provinces,  wliich  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  iuA'asion  and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still 
continued,  after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new  ma- 
terials for  rapine  and  destruction.  Could  it  even  be  supposed,  that  a 
large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  « ithout  cultivation  and  without  in- 
habitants, the  consequences  might  not  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior 
productions  of  animated  nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which 
are  nourished  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  iiis  protection  :  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies,  or 
his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  solitary  domain.  The  various  tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the 
waters,  are  still  less  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  human  species  ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more 
terror  and  distress,  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the 
hostile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities  of  Eu- 
rope, there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities  would  soon  ex- 
tend to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia.     The  sons  of  the  Goths  had  been 

0)  Tbe  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Aniiiiiniiiis  fxxxl.  15,  16.) 
Z'<simiis  (I.  iv.  p.  227-  251.),  whom  «e  are  now  reduced  to  clierish,  nnsptace*  the  sally  of  the 
Aral<s  hefore  the  death  of  Valeus.  Eiinapius  (iu  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  20-)  praises  the  fertility 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 

(2)  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Caesar  relates,  iu  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
war;  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of  the  Vcueti,  who  had  yielded  to  his  mercy  (iii. 
16.);  that  he  laboured  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburoues  (vi.  .)1  )  ;  that  forty 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by  the  just  revenge  of  his  soldiers,  who  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex  (vii.  27.),  &c. 

(3)  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  Sack  of  Majdeburgh,  by  tbe  ecclesiastic  and  the  (isher- 
maii  which  Mr  Harte  has  transcribed  (Hist,  of  Gusiaviis  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p- 313— 320^, 
with  some  -appreliension  of  violuliug  the  fliaiiity  of  hisiory. 

(i)  Et  v.islatis  urbihus,  honiiuibusque  intcrfectis,  solitudinem  et  raritatein  hestiarum  «]U<>- 
<|ue  fieri,  it  volatUhun,  pisciiDiigric .■  testis  lllyricnm  est,  tcsiib  Thracla,  testis  iu  quo  ojtns 
sum  solum  (Pannonia);  nbi  praMcr  ctchini  et  terrain,  et  rresceutrs  vcpres,  et  condensa  syl- 
varum  curata  jicrkruitt.     lorn.  vii.  p   250.  ad  1.  Cap.  Sophonias  ;  and  torn    i.  p   26. 
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judiciously  distributed  through  tlie  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of 
education  were  employed,  to  polish,  and  subdue,  tlie  native  fierceness  of 
their  temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their  numbers  had 
continually  increased ;  and  the  children,  who,  in  the  first  emigi-ation, 
were  sent  over  tlie  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  manliood(l).  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and,  as  those 
daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissimulation,  they  be- 
trayed their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  intention,  to  emulate  the 
glorious  example  of  their  fathers.  The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to 
justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provincials,  and  these  suspicions 
were  admitted  as  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had 
formed  a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign ;  and  Julius, 
who  filled  the  important  station  of  master-general  of  the  troops,  with  a 
high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  ;  which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  as  the  representative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as 
he  had  obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  principal 
officers ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures  for  the  execution  of 
his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  immediately  promulgated,  that,  on  a 
stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of 
their  respective  ])rovinces;  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulat- 
ed, that  they  were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and 
money,  the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and  per- 
haps suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day, 
the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected  in  the 
square  or  Forum :  the  streets  and  avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman 
troops ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and 
slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal 
was  gi\en  of  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were 
delivered,  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  -who, 
in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Euphrates(2j.  The  urgent  consideration  of  the  public  safety 
may  undoubtedly  authorise  the  violation  of  every  positive  law.  How 
far  that,  or  any  otlier,  consideration,  may  operate,  to  dissolve  the  na- 
tural obligations  of  humanity  and  justice^  is  a  doctrine,  of  which  I  still 
desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  emjjeror  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  towards  the 
plains  of  Iladrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at  first  by  the  confused 
\oice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate  reports  of  Victor 
and  Ri(;homer,  that  his  impatient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
and  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated  by  the 
suorii  of  the  victorious  Goths.  AVhatever  resentment  the  rash  and 
jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  miglit  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous 
mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief  and  compassion : 
and  e\en  tlie  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too  late  to  as- 
sist, he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the 
valiant  and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sink- 
ing world.  A  forniidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  seemed 
ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  of  Gratian 
M  as  oppressed,  and  distracted,  by  the  administration  of  the  ^^'^estern 

(1)  i\iii:ipiiis  (ill  excerpt.  I,c;at.  p  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  piatcrnaturHl  !;i(nvtli  of  the 
young  (iotlis ;  that  he  may  iiiirodtice  Cadnitis's  aniiecl  men,  who  spriiii;;  tiuiii  the  diaguii's 
ttelii,  &c.     .S4ich  was  the  (inek  eloiiiieiice  of  the  limes. 

(2)  Aminiaiius  evideiiily  iipiimvcs  this  oNecitlion,  tlliracia  velox  et  saliicnis,  which  con- 
cludes his  U(irk  (xxxi.  iL).  Ziisitsiiis,  \v  ho  is  etuioiis  and  copious  (I  iv  p.  253— 2.'56.) 
inlsiake^  llie  dale,  aiid  lahmirs  li>  find  the  icasiin,  why  Julius  did  not  coii-ull  the  emperor 
Iheudoiiiis;  who  had  not  jct  ascended  Uic  tluoue  of  the  East. 
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Empire.  In  tliis  important  crisis,  the  government  of  the  East,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero 
and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample  command  would 
not  lone  have  preserved  his  fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor ;  and  the 
Imperiiu  council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of  conferring 
an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  supreme  rank,  to 
understand  the  true  characters  of  his  ministers  and  generals.  He  at- 
tempted to  weigh,  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defects ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he 
distrusted  the  cautious  v/isdom,  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As 
each  moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation  of  the  times  would 
not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in 
favour  of  an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death. 
The  great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to  the 
Catholic  Churcli,(l)  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  had 
gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure 
station  of  Sinnium.  Five  months  after  the  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor 
Gratian  produced  before  the  assembled  troops,  his  colleague,  and  their 
master ;  who,  after  a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  compel- 
led to  accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple, 
and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.(2)  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia, 
and  Eg\'pt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned,  were  resigned  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  new  emperor :  but,  as  he  was  specially  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  the  lUyrian  prsefecture  was  dismember- 
ed ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire.(3) 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  same  city,(4)  which  had  giv- 
en to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  Hadrian,  was 
the  original  seat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  foi'tunate 
age,  possessed,  near  fourscore  years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome. (5) 
They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal  honours  by  the  active 
spirit  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 
Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of  Va- 
lentinian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  The- 
odosius, was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,  in  the  liberal  studies  of 
youth  ;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and 
severe  discipline  of  his  father.(6)  Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader, 
young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  distant 
scenes  of  military  action ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the  difference  of 

(1)  A  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  century  (Paris  1679,  in  4to ; 
1680,  in  12mo),  to  infiaine  the  mind  of  the  yoiiiig  Dauphin  with  Catholic  zeal.  The  author, 
Flechier,  afterwards  bishop  of  N'isines,  was  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  his  nistory  is  adorned, 
or  tainted,  with  pulpit  eloquence;  but  he  takes  his  learning  from  Baronius,  and  his  priiicii)les 
from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin. 

(2)  The  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius,  are  marked  in  Pacatns  (in  Panegyr. 
Vet  xii.  10,11,  12),  Tbeniistius  (Orat.  >iv.  p.  182),  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  231),  Augustiii  (de 
Civiiat.  Dei,  v.  25.),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c  34.).  Sozomen  (I.  \ii.  c.  2.),  .Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  2.), 
Thendoret  (1.  v.  c  5  ),  Philoslorgius  (1.  ix.  c.  17.  with  Godefroy,  p.  393.),  the  Epitome  of 
Victor,  <iiid  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Marcellinus,  in  the  Thesaurus  leinporum 
of  Scaliger. 

(3)  Tilleniont,  Hist,  des  Fmperenrs,  torn,  v  p.  716,  &c. 

(4)  Italica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  of /^a?y.  The  ruins  still 
appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but  ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania 
lllnstrata  of  Nonics,  a  short,  though  valuable,  treatise.     C.  xvii.  p.  64 — 67. 

(5)  1  agree  with  Tillemont  (tiist.  des  tmperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  726.)  in  suspecting  the  royal 
pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the  promotion  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  event, 
the  silence  of  Pacatns  outweighs  the  vena!  evidence  of  Theniistius,  Victor,  and  Claudian,  who 
connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

(6)  Pacatus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers  the  youth  of  Theodosius,  to  tl.e  military 
education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served 
uuder  their  fathers  (,\ii.  8). 
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seasons  and   climates ;     distinguished    his  valour   by   sea    and   land ; 
and    observed    the   various   warfare    of   the   Scots,   the    Saxons,    and 
the  Moors.     His  own  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  con(iueror 
of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command  :  and,  in  the  station 
of  Duke  of  Mffisia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved  the 
province ;  deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;    and  provol<^ed  the  envy 
of  the  court.(l)     His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  tlie  disgrace 
and  execution  of  his  illustrious  father ;  and  Theodosius  obtained,  as  a 
favour,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his  native  pro- 
vince of  Spain.     He  displayed  a  firm  and  teni})erate  character  in  the 
ease  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  this  new  situation.     His  time 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  town  and  country:  the  spirit, 
wliich  had  animated  his  public  conduct,  was  shewn  in  the  active  and 
affectionate  performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and  the  diligence  of  the 
soldier  was  j)rofitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  liis  ample  patri- 
mony,(2)  wliich  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,   in  the  midst  of  a 
fruitful  district,  still  f;unous  for  a  most  exquisite  breed  of  sheep.(3) 
From  the  innocent,    but  humble,   labours  of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was 
transported,  in  less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne   of  the  Eastern 
empire  :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  per- 
liaps  afford  a  similar  example,  of  an  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  so 
pure,    and   so  honourable.     The   princes   -who   peaceably   inherit   the 
sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more  secure, 
as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters. 
The  subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state,  acquire  the  pos- 
session of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised  themselves,  by  the  supe- 
riority either  of  genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals  :  but 
their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition  ;    and  the   cause  of  the 
successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy,  or 
civil  war.     Even  in  those  govei-nments  which  allow  the  reigning  monarch 
to  declare  a   colleague,  or  a  successor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may  be 
influenced  by  the  blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy 
object.   But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius, 
in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,   the  desires,  or  even  the 
liopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman  ;    and  the  name  of  the  Exile  would 
long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  distinguished  virtues 
had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  the  Impei"ial  court.     During  the 
season  of  prosperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the  public  distress, 
his  superior  merit  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.     What  con- 
fidence mast  have  been  reposed  in  his  integi'ity,  since  Gratian  could 
trust,  that  a  pious  son  Mould  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  the 
murder  of  his  father  !  What  expectations  must  have  been  formed  of 
his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  single  man  could  save,  and 
restore,  the  empire  of  the  East !    Theodosius  was  invested  with  the 
purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.     The  vulgar  gazed  with  ad- 
miration on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,   and  the  graceful  majesty  of 
liis  person,   which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and 
medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers  discovered, 
in  tlie  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a  more  important  re- 
semblance to  the  best  and  gi-eatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must  now  take 
leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  composed  the  history 

(1)  Ammianiis  (xxix.  6  )  mentions  tliis  victory  of  Theodosius,  Junior  Dux  Ma^stae,  prinil 
etiam  turn  laimgine  jiivenis,  princeps  postfa  pcrspectissiiniis.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by 
Themistiiis  and  Zosinins  :  but  Thcodnrct,  (I.  v.  c  5.),  who  adds  some  curious  ciicumstances, 
strHtisely  applies  it  to  tlie  time  of  the  IntcrreKnnni. 

(2)  Pacatus  (in  I'aiiegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theodosius  to  that  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  :  the  omp  was  the  effect  uf  choice,  the  other  of  poverty. 

(3)  M.  d'Anville  (r.co|raphie  Ancieiiiie,  torn.  i.  p.  S.").)  has  fixed  the  situation  of  Cancha, 
or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gillicia,  where  Zosiinus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birtli,  or 
patiimoiiy,  of  I  lieodosiiis. 
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of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  tlie  prejudices  and  passions,  which 
usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  terminates  his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens, 
recommends  the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the 
youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation.(l)  The  rising 
generation  was  not  disposed  to  accept  liis  advice,  or  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample ;(2)  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  we  are  re- 
duced to  illustrate  the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  by  the  obscure 
hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the  figiirative  style  of  poetry  or 
panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the  profane 
virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages, 
which  will  continue  to  involve  a  consideral>le  portion  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous 
steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople 
was  never  revenged  by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  the  Barbarians  ;  and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been  reared  by 
the  labours  of  successive  ages,  could  not  be  overturned  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did  not 
exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  thou- 
sand Romans,  who  feU  in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been 
soon  recruited  in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained 
so  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found 
to  be  the  cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ;  and 
sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe,  might  have  been 
speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions.  If  the  Bar- 
barians were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped  with  the  armour,  of 
their  vanquished  enemies,  the  numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain 
would  have  supplied  new  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  the  thirtv-four  arsenals 
of  the  empire  were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms ;  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an 
ample  fund  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  But  the  effects  which  were 
produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  of  the  Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  latter,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  A  Gothic  chief 
was  heard  to  declare,  with  insolent  moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  was  fatigued  with  slaughter ;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  peo- 
ple, who  fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  their  treasures  and  provinces.(3)  The  same 
terrors,  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the  Gothic 
tribes,  were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  among  the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire.(4)  If  Theodosius,  hastily 
collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to  encounter 
a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have  been  vanquished  by  their  own 
fears  ;  and  his  rashness  could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of 

(1)  Let  lis  hear  Aniniiamis  himself.  H<ec,  ut  miles  quondam  et  Grjeciis,  a  principatii 
Caesaris  Nervae  exorsiis,  adusque  N'aleiitis  iiiteritiiin,  pro  virium  explicavi  inensiiri  :  iiiiiiqiiani, 
lit  arbitror,  sciens,  silentio  aiisiis  corniiDpere  vel  inendacio.  Scribaiit  reliqiia  potioies  «tate, 
doctnnisque  floreiites.  Quos  id,  fi  libuf  lit,  aggressuros,  procudere  liiiguas  ad  majores  nioneo 
stilos-  Animiaii.  xxxi  36.  The  fiist  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  years,  are  now  lost:  llie  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  timet. 

(2;  Ammianus  was  tlie  last  subject  of  Home  who  composed  a  profane  history  in  the  l.atiu 
language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century,  produced  some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus, 
Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  Candidiis,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Historicis  Gra:cis,  1.  ii.  c.  18.  de 
Historicis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c 

(3)  thrysosiom,  tom.  i.  p.  344.  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  verified,  and  examined,  this 
passage  :  but  1  should  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tillemont  CHist  des  fcmp.  tom.  v.  p,  I.^S.), 
have  detected  an  historical  anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and  mystic  exhortations, 
addressed,  by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  young  widow. 

(4)  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 
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success.  But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which  he  honourably 
deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted  himself  as  the  firm 
and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  diocese  ;(1)  from  whence 
he  could  watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the  Barbariians,  and  direct  the 
operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  fortifications  and  gai-risons  of  the  cities 
were  strengthened ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense  of  order  and 
discipline  was  revived,  were  insensibly  emboldened  by  the  confidence 
of  their  own  safety.  From  these  secure  stations,  they  were  encouraged 
to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  adjacent 
country ;  and,  as  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some 
decisive  superiority,  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprises 
were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they  were  soon  convinced,  by 
their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their  invincible 
enemies.  The  detachments  of  these  separate  garrisons  were  gradually 
united  into  small  armies ;  the  same  cautious  measures  were  pursued, 
according  to  an  extensive  and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the 
events  of  each  day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  tlie  Roman  arms  ;  and 
the  artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  most  favourable 
reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue  the  pride  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  to  anunate  the  hopes  and  coui-age  of  his  subjects. 
If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  outline,  we  could  accurately  re- 
present the  counsels  and  actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill  would 
deserve  the  applause  of  every  military  reader.  Tlie  republic  had  for- 
merly been  saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius :  and,  while  tlie  splendid 
trophies  of  Scipio,  in.  the  field  of  Zama,  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
the  camps  and  marches  of  the  Dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania, 
may  claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  independent  fame,  whicli 
the  general  is  not  compelled  to  share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his 
troops.  Such  was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  infirmities 
of  his  body,  which  most  unseasonably  languished  under  a  long  and 
dangerous  disease,  could  not  oppress  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert 
his  attention  from  the  public  service.(2) 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces(3)  M'as  the  work 
of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valour:  the  prudence  of  Theodosius  was  se- 
conded by  fortune ;  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to  im- 
prove, every  favourable  circumstance.  As  long  as  the  superior  genius 
of  Fritigern  preserved  the  union,  and  directed  the  motions,  of  the  Bar- 
barians, their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  em- 
pire. The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor  and  master  of  the  re- 
nowned Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude  from  tlie  intolerable 
yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  been 
restrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of 
their  passions  ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform,  or  consistent. 
An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many  disorderly  brtnds  of  savage 
robbers  ;  and  their  blind  and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to 
themselves,  than  to  their  enemies.  Their  mischievous  disposition  was 
shewn  in  the  destruction  of  every  object,  which  they  wanted  strength 
to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and  tliey  often  consumed,  with  improvi- 
dent rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  which  soon  afterwards  became 

(1)  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws.  Codex  Tlieodos.  torn.  i.  Prolegomeii.  p. 
xcix— civ. 

(2)  Moat  writers  insist  on  the  Illness,  and  long  repose,  of  Theodosius,  at  Thessalonica  : 
7osimns,  to  diminish  his  glory;  Jornandes,  to  favour  the  Goths;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
wriiers,  to  introduce  his  baptism. 

(3)  Compare  Themistlns  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  181.)  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.)  p.  2o2.),  Jornandes  fc. 
xxvii.  p.  649  ),  and  the  prolix  Commentary  of  M.  de  Biiat  (Hist,  des  I'onples.  &c.  torn.  vi.  p. 
477—552.).  The  Chronicles  of  Idatins  and  Marcellinns  alUide,  in  general  terms  to,  magna 
certamiiia,  ma^7t<i  vnUhiqiie  pr*lia.     The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  reconciled. 
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necossaiy  for  their  own   subsistence.     A    s}>ii-lt  of  discord  Mrose  ftmnn 2 
the  independent  tribes  and  nations,  wliicli  liad  been  united  only  by  tlse 
bands  of  a  loose  and  voluntary  alliance.     The  troops  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths  ;  who  were  not 
disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their  fortune  :   the 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could  not  long  be 
suspended  ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  still  remembered  the  insults  and  in- 
juries, which  they  had  reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  na- 
tion was  seated  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.     The  progi-ess  of 
domestic  faction  abated  tlie  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national  animo- 
sity; and  the   officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to  purchase,  with 
liberal  gifts   and  promises,  the  retreat,  or  service,  of  the  discontented 
party.     The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a  prince    of  the  royal  blood  of  tlie 
Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.     The 
illustrious  deserter  soon  obtained  tlie  rank  of  master-general,  with  an 
important  command  ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrym.en,  who  were 
immersed  in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of  the  asto- 
nished Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  wag- 
gons, to  the  Imperial  camp.(l)     In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  politician,  the 
most  differejit  means  may  be  successfully  applied  to  the  same  ends  :  and 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  which   had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions, 
was  accomplished  by  the  re-union,  of  the  Gothic   nation.     Athanaric, 
who  had  been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  e.xtraordinary  events,  was  at 
length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the   dark  recesses  of  the- 
noods  of  Caucaland.     He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt 
the  inconveniencies  of  anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge 
for  their  king,  a   Gothic  Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  wliose 
abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced.     But  age  had   chilled   the 
daring  spirit   of  Athanaric  ;  and,  instead  of  leading  his  people  to  the 
field  of  battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  treaty.     Theodosius,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantinople  ;  and  entertained  him 
in  the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a   monarch.     "  The  Barbarian  prince  observed,  with  curious 
"  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted  his  notice,  find  at 
"  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere  and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.     I 
"  now  behold,  said  he,  what  I   never  could  believe,  the  glories  of  this 
"  stupendous  capital  !  and  as  ha  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and 
"  he  admired,  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and 
"  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  harbour,  crowded 
"  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  nations, 
'^  and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.     Indeed,  continued  Atha- 
"  nai-ic,  tlie  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  pre- 
"  sumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of 
"  his  own  blood."(2)     The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid 
and  honourable  reception;  and,  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his 
nation,  it   may  justly    be  suspected,  that   his  mortal  disease  was    con- 
tracted amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.     But  the  policy 
of  Theodosius  derived  moi-e  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could 

(1)  ;^o»iniii5  Cl.  iv.  p.  2."2.)  styles  !iim  a  Stylliian,  a  nanij  which  the  njore  recent  Greeks 
seem   to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths 

(2)  The  reader  will  not  he  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jornandes,  or  the  author 
whjm  he  transcrined.  Regiamuiboni  ingressus  est,  niiransqiie,  En,  inqiiit,  cerno  quod  sa-pe 
ii)cred:i!iis  audiehain,  famain  videlicet  tantie  iirhis.  Et  hiic  illnc  ociilos  volveiis,  nunc  sitiini 
iirhis  coinmeatviinqiie  naviiim,  mine  inn?nia  clara  prospecians,  miratnr;  popnhisqne  divcrsg. 
rum  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno  ertiversis  partibns  scatnriente  niidA,  sic  qiioipic  nuliteiii  orrii- 
ualum  aspiciens.  Dens,  inqnit,  est  sine  diihio  terreniis  Impeiator,  et  qnisinis  adversiis  ei'iii 
(nannin  nioverit,  ipse  sru  sanguinis  reus  exislit.  Jornandes  (c.  xwiii  p  650)  proreeds  to 
mention  his  death  :ind  iKneral. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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have  expected  from  the  most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally-  The  funeral 
of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East; 
a  stately  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  his  whole  army, 
won  by  the  liberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodasius,  enlisted 
Tmder  the  standard  of  the  Roman  empire.(l)  The  submission  of  so 
great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  con- 
sequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of  reason,  and  of  corrup- 
tion, became  every  day  more  powerful,  and  more  extensive.  Each  in- 
dependent chieftain  hastened  to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the 
apprehension  that  an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  him,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, to  the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or 
rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years, 
one  month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  em- 
peror Valens.(2)- 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  the  Gruthingi,  or  Ostrogoths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat 
of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  whose  restless  spirit  had  prompted  them  to 
seek  new  scenes  of  rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was 
pointed  towards  the  West  ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  ob- 
scure and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures.  The  Os- 
trogoths impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces  of 
Gaul ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  witli  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian  ;  advanced  into  the  unkno%vn  countries  of  the  North  ;  and,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated  force, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with 
the  fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognised  the  name  and  coun- 
tenances of  their  former  enemies.(3)  The  general,  who  commanded 
the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived 
that  his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service;  and 
that  the  Barbarians,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would 
]irobably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter.  Tlie 
dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured 
the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by  a 
bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the  Romans;  and  tlie  whole  multitude 
was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.(4)  The 
bravest  of  the  Ostrogoths  led  the  van  ;  tlie  main  body  consisted  of 
the  remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  the  women  and 
children  securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  tlie  nights  without  a 
moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  design  ;  and  they 
had  almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm  confi- 
dence that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing,  and  an  unguarded  camp. 
But  the  progress  of  the  Barbarians  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  ;  a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each 
other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
along  the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the  une- 
qual conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  at- 
tack of  a  fleet  of  gaUies,  which  were  urged  down  the  stream  by  the  uni- 

(1)  Jr>riiandc3,  c.  xxviii.  p.  650.  Even  Zosiimis  (1.  iv.  p  246  )  is  compelled  to  npprove  lliC 
generosity  of  rlieoilositis,  so  honourable  to  liicnself,  ami  so  benertclal  tollie  public. 

(2)  Tlie  short,  but  autlieiitic,  hints  in  the  Fasti  of  Id.uiiis  (Chron.  Scaliger,  p.  52.)  are 
btained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  fourteenth  otdtioii  of  Ihenilstius  is  a  compliment  to 
Peace,  and  the  consul  Saturuinus  (A.  U.  5S3  ). 

f3)   E^i-oc  Tu  TKuflKov   ■n-aiTii'  ayrux;,.!:.      ZosimuS,    1.  iv.   p    252. 

(4)  I  am  justified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian  name  to  the  /lovo^vXa 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  sin<;le  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat,  irXijOet  ^ovofcAo) 
£)U/3i/5tt(rai'Ter.     Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  253. 

Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tian:ire  Grnthnngi 
In  linires  frejere  nemus:  ter  millc  rnebant 
Perfluviuiii  pleu:c  tiinei^  iinitianibus  nini. 

Claiidlan,  In  iv.  Coiis.  Moii.  fi?.>. 
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ted  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those 
sliips  of  war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes 
of  the  Barbarians :  their  valour  was  ineffectual  ;  and  Alatheus,  the 
king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished,  with  his  bravest  troops, 
either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore  : 
but  the  distress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  them  alike  in- 
capable, either  of  action  or  counsel ;  and  they  soon  implored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  the  many 
others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The  partial  and  malignant  histo- 
rian, who  misrepresents  every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  em- 
peror did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.(l) 
The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  personal 
prowess  of  Theodosius  ;  and  almost  insinuates  that  the  king  of^  the  Os- 
trogoths was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  eniperor.(2)  The  truth  of  history 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and 
contraclictory  assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths,  ascer- 
tained their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations,  would  illustrate 
the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors.  The  series  of  their  histo- 
ly  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  singular 
agreement. (3)  The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many 
large  tracts  of  fertile,  but  uncultivated  land,  for  the  use  of  those  Bar- 
barians, who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A  nume- 
rous colony  of  the  "\^isigoths  was  seated  in  Thrace  :  the  remains  of  the 
Ostrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  andLydia;  their  immediate  wants 
were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn  and  cattle  ;  and  their  future  in- 
dustry was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  durino^  a  certain 
tei-m  of  years.  The  Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces.  They  required,  and  they 
obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  districts  assigned  for 
their  residence  ;  they  still  cherished  and  propagated  their  native  man- 
ners and  language ;  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom 
of  their  domestic  government ;  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  emperor,  without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws 
and  magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies were  still  permitted  to  command  their  followers  in  peace  and  war; 
but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished ;  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths  were 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  A  n  army  of 
forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the 
empire  of  the  East ;  and  tliose  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title 
oi  Fcederati,  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  gold  collars,  liberal 
pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was  improved  by 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  discipline  ;  and,  while  the  re- 
public was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally  extinguished 

(I)  Zosimiis,  I.  iv.  p.  252 — 255.  He  ton  frequently  betrays  his  poverty  of  judgment,  by  dis- 
gracing the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and  incredible  circumstances. 

(2) Odoihaei  Kvgxi  opiina 

Retnlit  Ver.  632. 

Tbt  Of  JOT«  werethe  spoils,  \rhich  a  Roman  geneial  conld  only  win  from  the  king,  or  general, 
of  the  enemy,  whom  be  had  slain  with  bis  own  hands:  and  no  mu^e  than  three  such  exuuipks 
are  celebrated  in  the  victorious  aees  of  Rome 

(3)  SeeThemistius,  Oral,  xvi.'p  211.  clandlan  (in  Entrop.  I.  ii  152.)  mentions  the  Phry- 
gian colony : 

Ostrogothis  colitur  niistisqne  Gruthnn?is 

Phryx  ager^ 

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus.,  and  Hermus. 
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in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.(l)  Theodosius  had  tlie  address  to  per- 
suade his  aJlieSj  that  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  heen  extorted 
from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the  voluntary  expressions  of 
his  sincere  friendship  for  the  Gothic  nation.(2)  A  different  mode  of 
vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ; 
who  loudly  censured  these  shameful  and  dangerous  concessions.(3)  The 
calamities  of  the  war  were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours;  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  v.erc 
diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  witli 
some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate 
so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of 
their  native  country  ;  and  that  the  exhausted  provinces  would  be  re- 
vived by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The  Barbarians 
still  wore  an  angry  and  hostile  aspect ;  but  the  experience  of  past  times 
might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  indus- 
try and  obedience ;  that  their  manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  edu- 
cation, and  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  that  their  posterity  would 
insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people.(4) 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments,  and  these  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye,  that  the  Goths 
would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  soon  become  the  conquerors, 
of  the  R,oman  empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  behaviour  expressed 
their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they  insulted  witli 
impunity.(5)  To  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians,  Theodosius 
was  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their  assistance  was  pre- 
carious ;  and  they  were  sometimes  seduced,  by  a  treacherous  and  incon- 
stant disposition,  to  abandon  his  standard,  at  tlie  moment  M-lien  their 
service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the  civil  war  against  Maximus, 
a  great  number  of  Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Mace- 
donia, wasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch 
to  expose  his  person,  and  exert  his  poM'er,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame 
of  rebellion.(c)  The  public  apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the  strong 
suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were  not  the  efi"ect  of  accidental  passion, 
but  the  result  of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  hostile  and 
insidious  spirit ;  and  that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves, 
by  a  solenm  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans  ;  to 
maintain  the  fairest  shew  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the 
favourable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as  the 
minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  giatitude, 
several  of  the  Gothic  leaders  sincerely  devote'd  tliemselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor  :  the  v.  liole  nation  \\  as 
insensibly  di\ided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  sophistry  was 

(1)  Compare  Jornaiules  (c  xx.  27.).  «'''o  marks  the  condition  and  nnnilier  of  llie  Gothic 
Fadertifi,  with  Zosiiiins  (1.  iv.  p.  258.).  w'lo  mentions  their  golden  collirs;  and  Pacatiis  (in 
ranegjiic.  Vet.  jiii.  37),  wlio  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  disci, 
pliiie. 

(2)  Amator  pacis  generisqne  Gothornni,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Gothic  historian 
(c.  xxix.),  who  represents  liis  nation  as  innocent,  peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  palior.l 
(if  injuries.    According  to  I. ivy,  the  Koniar.s  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

(3)  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus  (always  discontented  with  the  Christian  reisns^ 
see  the  grave  representations  which  Synesius  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  (de  Regno, 
p.  25,  2fi.  edit.  I'etav  ).  The  pliiloscphic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  uear  enongli  to  judge  ;  and  he 
was  SMfRciently  removed  from  the  temptation  of  fear,  or  flattery. 

(4)  Iheiiiistius  (Orat.  xvi.  p  211,  2)2  )  composes  an  elaborate  and  rational  apology,  which 
is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities  of  Greek  rh.eioric.  Orpheus  could  o}ily  cliarm 
the  wild  beast9  of  Thrace ;  but  Theodosius  euchauted  the  men  and  women,  whose  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  country  had  loru  orpheus  in  pieces,  <S.c. 

(5)  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread,  to  expiate 
the  murder  of  a  Oothic  soldier:  mvavra  to  IkvOikov  was  the  guilt  of  the  people.  Libanius, 
Oiat.  xii.  p.  59i.  edit.  Morel. 

(6)  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  267—271-  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  story  of  the  adventurous 
prince,  who  roved  the  country  with  only  five  horsemen,  of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  v.hipi  I'd, 
Hiid  Killed  in  an  old  woman's  cottage,  &c. 
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pinployed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare  tlie  obligations  of 
their  first,  and  second,  engagements.  Tiie  Gotlis,  who  considered  them- 
selves as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by 
the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable  youth,  distijiguished 
above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life.  But  the 
more  numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  fierce  and  faitliless  Priulf,  who 
inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  independence,  of  his  warlike 
followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated 
by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect ; 
and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret  of  their 
domestic  disputes.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness 
of  this  extram-dmary  controversy,  dissembled  his  fears  and  resentment, 
and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous  assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and 
exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the 
palace  might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ; 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  companions 
flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  op- 
pressed by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  sea- 
sonable interposition  of  the  Imperial  guards.(l)  Such  were  the  scenes 
of  Barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman 
emperor ;  and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the 
firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius,  the  public  safety  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man.(2) 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Dtnth  of  Grulian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. — St.  Ambrose. — I^iisi  civil 
War,  against  Maximus. — Character,  Administration,  and  Penhance, 
of  Theodosius. — Death  of  Valentinian  II. — Second  civil  War,  ac/ainst 
Eugeyiius. — Death  of  Theodosius. 

TiiK  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  princes.  His  gentle 
and  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  his  private  friends,  the  grace- 
ful affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of  the  people  :  the 
men  of  letters,  M'ho  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and 
eloquence  of  their  sovereign ;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms  were 
equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the  clergy  considered  the  humble 
piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  vic- 
tory of  Colmar  had  delivered  the  West  from  a  formidable  invasion ;  and 
the  grateful  provinces  of  the  East  asci'ibed  the  merits  of  Theodosius,  to 
the  author  of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.     Gratian  survived 

(1)  Compare  Eiinatiiiis  (in  Excerp.  Legal  p  21,  2'2.)  witli  Zosimiis  fl.  iv.  p  279  )  Tlic 
difference  of  circumstances  and  names  must  urjdonbtedly  be  applied  to  tlic  same  story.  Fra- 
vitta, or  Tnniita,  was  afterwards  consul  (A.  D.  401.),  and  still  continued  liis  faithful  service 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  (rilleinont,  Hist,  dcs  Empereiirs,  torn.  v.  p.  467.). 

(2)  Les  Goihs  ravagereut  tout  dtpuis  le  Danube  jiisqu'au  Bosphore;  exttrminereut  N'aleus 
et  son  armi  e ;  ct  ne  repasserent  le  Danube,  que  pour  abandoimer  I'afl'reuse  solitude  qn'ils 
aviiieat  faite  (Oeuvres  de  Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  479;  Considerations  sur  les  raw.wi  de  la 
Grandeiret  dc  la  Decadence  dee  Koma'iis,  c  xvii.).  The  president  iMonlesquien  itcn.s  igno- 
rant, that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of  Valens,  nerer  abandoned  the  Konian  territoiy.  It  is 
now  thirty  jears,  says  Claudian  (de  Bello  Getico,  IGG,  6c.  A.  D.  404.), 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  eens  hrec  obliia  Triones, 

Atqne  Islrum  trausvecta  sciiicl,  vestigia  fixit 

Threicio  fuiiesta  solo- 

1  he  error  Is  ine.xcusable  ;  since  it  dis^uijcs  ihe  principal  and  iiiniic<liate  cause  of  the  fail  of 
the  Western  Emiiiieof  Kou,e, 
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those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years ;  but  he  survived  his 
reputation;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a 
jireat  measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct,  may  not  be 
imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the  son  of  Valenti- 
nian  from  his  infancy;  nor  to  the  headstrong  passions  which  that  gentle 
youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of 
Gratian,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  public  hopes.  His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy 
productions  of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature  and  arti- 
ficial fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his  father 
was  continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  which 
he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he  himself  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  ;  and  the  most  skilful  masters  of  every  science,  and  of 
every  ai't,  had  laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.(l) 
The  knowledge  which  they  painfully  communicated  was  displayed  with 
ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and  tractable 
disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their  judicious  precepts,  and 
the  absence  of  passion  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  rea- 
son. His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of 
ministers  of  state(2)  ;  and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  au- 
thority, he  seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judg- 
ment, on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign.  But  the 
influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  sur- 
face ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided  the  steps 
of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble  and  indolent  cha- 
ractei-,  the  vigorous  and  independent  principle  of  action,  which  renders 
the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness, 
and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As  soon  as  time  and  acci- 
dent had  removed  those  faithful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  the  em- 
])eror  of  tlie  West  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural  genius; 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the  ambitious  hands  which  were 
stretched  forward  to  grasp  them ;  and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most 
frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favour  and  injustice  was  in- 
stituted, both  in  the  court  and  in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  dele- 
gates of  his  power,  whose  merit,  it  was  made  sacrilege  to  question. (3) 
The  conscience  of  the  credulous  ])rince  was  directed  by  saints  and  bish- 
ops ;(4')  Mho  procured  an  Imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a  capital  offence, 
tlie  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignorance  of  tlie  divine  law.(5) 
Among  the  various  arts  which  had  exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he 
had  applied  himself,  with  singular  inclination  and  success,  to  manage 
the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin ;  and  these  qualifi- 
cations, which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  tlie 
A'iler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  inclosed  for  the  Imperial 
pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  species  of  wild  beasts; 
and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and  even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to 
consume  whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in 

(1)  Valentiiiian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  liis  son  ;  since  lie  entrusted  the  ctlnca- 
lion  of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  Pagan  (Mem  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  toin. 
XV.  p.  125—158.).     The  poetical  fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

(2)  Ansonins  was  successively  promoted  to  the  PriCtorian  prsefecture  of  Italy  (\.  D.  377-). 
and  of  Caul  (A.  I).  578.};  and  was  at  leiigih  invested  with  the  consulship  (A.  D  579.)-  He 
expressed  bis  gratitude  in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery  (Aciio  Gratiarum,  p.  699  - 
736.),  which  has  survived  more  worthy  productions. 

(3)  Disputare  de  principall  judicio  non  oportet.  Sncrilegii  cnim  iustar  est  dubitare,  an  Is 
digniis  sit,  quern  elegerit  iniperator.  Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  5.  This  conve- 
nient law  was  revived  and  promulgated,  afiLr  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  <-ourt  of 
iVlilan. 

(4)  Ambrose  competed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on  the  faiih  of  the  Trinity : 
and  Tillcniout  (Hist,  des  Kmperenis,  tom.  v.  p.  158.  169.)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  tjie 
merit  of  Gr;ilian'6  intolerant  laws. 

(s)  Qui  divinae  lc;;is  sauctilatem,  nesciendo  omittnut,  ant  negligendo  violant,  et  olTendunt, 
«;\crile2ium  conimittunt.  Codex  Justinian.  I.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  1.  Theodosius  iudect)  may 
claim  his  share,  in  the  merit  of  this  comprehensive  law. 
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the  chace.  The  pride  and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  au 
art,  in  which  he  might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  re- 
minded the  numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Cornmo- 
dus  :  but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their 
monstrous  vices;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of 
animals.(l) 

The  behaviour  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed  the  security  of  his  reign,   if  tlie 
army  had  not  been  provoked  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.     As  long 
as  the   young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters, 
he  professed  himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers;  many  of  liis 
hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp ;   and  the 
health,  the  comforts,   the  rewards,  the  honours,   of  his  faithful  troops, 
appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  attentive  concern.     But,  after  Gratian 
more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he 
naturally  connected  himself  with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his 
favourite  amusem.snt.     A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the  mi- 
litary and  domestic  service  of  the  palace;   and  the   admirable   skill, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scy- 
thia,  was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and  inclo- 
sures  of  Gaul.     Gratian  admired   the  talents   and  customs   of  these 
favourite  guards,  to  whom  alone  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  person : 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  frequently  shewed 
himself  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long 
bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and  the  fur  garments,  of  a  Scythian  warrior. 
The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced  the 
dress  and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the  legions  with 
grief  and  indignation. (2)     Even  the  Germans,  so  strong  and  formidable 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to  disdain  the  strange  and  horrid 
appearance  of  the   savages  of  the  North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  had  wandered  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine. 
A  loud  and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and  garri- 
sons of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian  neglected  to 
extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the  want  of  love  and  re- 
spect was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.     But  the  subversion  of 
an  established  government  is  always  the  work  of  somei'eal,  and  of  much 
apparent,   difficulty;  and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the 
sanctions  of  custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of  Constan- 
tine.     It  is  not  very  important  to  enquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt 
of  Britain  was  produced.     Accident  is  commonly  the  parent  of  disorder ; 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened  to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to 
be  more  fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers  ;(3)  the  legions 
of  that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit  of  presump- 
tion and  arrogance  ;(4.)  and  the  name  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by 
the  tumultuary,   but  unanimous  voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the 
provincials.     The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  jet  as- 
certained by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the  countryman,  the  fellow- 
soldier,  and  the  ri\al  of  Theodosius,   whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen 
without  some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment :  the  events  of  his  life 

(1)  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10.)  and  tlie  younger  Victor  acknowledge  tlie  virtues  of  Gratian  ■ 
and  accuse,  or  rather  jainent,  iiis  degenerate  taste.  Tlie  odious  parallel  of  Comniodus  ia 
tared  by"  licet  incruentus ;"  and  perhaps  Philostorgius  (1.  x.  c.  10.  and  Godefroy,  p.  41?.j 
had  guarded  with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nero. 

(2)  Zosimiis(l  Iv.  p.  247.)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolution  to  the  favour  of 
the  Alani,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops.  Dnm  exercitum  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex 
Alanis,  qiios  ingcjiti  anro  ad  se  iranslnlerat,  anteferret  veteri  ac  Romano  utiliti 

(3)  P.rilannia  fertilis  provinria  tyraiinorum,  is  a  memorable  expression,  used  by  Jerom  in 
the  Pelagian  coiitioverfy,  and  variously  tortured  in  the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries. 
The  rcvolutious  of  the  last  age  appeared  to  justify  the  image  of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  "  cettc 
ifle,  plus  oMgeuse  que  les  mors  qui  I'euviroiment.'' 

(4)  Zosimus  S'.iysof    the  Ifritisll  soldiers,   Tior  u^Xwv  awafrun'  nXiov  av9uctc(f  kiu  9ufi(f)   in» 
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liatl  long  since  fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilluig  to 
iind  some  evidence  for  the  marriage^  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Carnarvonshire.(l)  But  this 
provincial  rank  might  justly  he  considered  as  a  state  of  exile  and  ob- 
i^curity ;  and  if  Maximus  had  obtained  any  civil  ^or  military  office,  he 
AiMS  not  invested  with  the  authority  either  of  governor  or  general. (2) 
His  abilities,  and  even  his  integi'ity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial 
\vriters  of  the  age  ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuous, 
that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favour  of  the  vanquished  enemy 
of  Tlieodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  might  incline  him  to  cen- 
sui-e  tlie  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  encourage,  perhaps  without 
any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  he  artfully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and 
some  credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  declaration, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present  of  the  Imperial 
purple.(3) 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire ;  and  from  the 
moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his  mo- 
derate ambition  -within  the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and 
wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gratian ;  the  youth  of  the 
island  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  whicli  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as  the  emigration  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  nation. (4)  The  emperor,  in  his  peace- 
ful residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach  ;  and  the 
darts  wliich  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears,  might  have  been  employ- 
ed more  honourably  against  the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  eiforts  announced 
his  degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation ;  and  deprived  him  of  the 
resources,  which  he  still  might  have  found,  in  the  support  of  his  subjects 
and  allies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march  of  Alaxi- 
nius,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclamations  ;  and  the  shame 
of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The 
troops,  whose  station  more  immediately  attached  them  to  the  service 
of  the  palace,  abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  It 
was  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the 
"W^est  fled  "towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred  horse ; 
and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at 
least  a  passage,  he  was  taught  by  cruel  experience,  that  every  gate  is 
shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he  might  still  have  reached  In  safe- 
ty, the  dominions  of  his  brother  ;  and  soon  have  returned  with  the 
forces  of  Italy  and  the  East;  If  he  had  not  sufi'ered  himself  to  be  fatally 
deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyonese  province.  Gratian 
was  amused  by  the  protestations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of 
a  support,  which  could  not  be  efi'ectual ;  till  the  arrival  of  Andragathius, 
the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That 

(1)  Helena  llie  riaiigliter  of  Eiidda.  Her  clinpel  may  still  be  seen  at  Cacrs-segont,  now  Caer- 
ti:irvoii  (Carte's  HiM  of  liiiglaiid,  vol.  i.  p.  16S.  Iroiii  Kxjwlaiid's  Mona  Aiitiqiia).  The  pru- 
dent reader  may  not  perhaps  be  sathl'ied  viitli  sutli  Welcb  evidence. 

(2)  camhdeii  (vol  i  introdiict.  p.  ci,)  appoints  liim  governor  of  Britain;  and  the  father  of 
onr  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  bv  bis  blind  progeny.  Pacatus  and  Zosimus  had  taken 
kOine  pains  to  prevent  ILis  error,  orlalile;  and  I  t.ball  protect  myself  by  their  decisive  lesti. 
monies.  Regali  habitu  i.iu/tw  snnm,  illi  exnlcs  orbis  indnerunt  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  25.) 
and  the  Greek  historian,  still  less  equivocally,  avxm  (Maximus)  de  eJe  ei?  apxi»  cvti^iov  cti/xt 
-TrpoeXCwi-  (1     iv.  p.  2-lS.) 

(3)  Snlpicins  .Scverns,  Dia'og.  ii.  ".  Ornsins,  1.  vii.  c  34.  p  556.  They  both  acknowledge 
(hiilpiciiis  had  been  bis  sidyeci)  his  innocence  and  merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maxi- 
iiiMS  bliotild  be  less  favonralily  treated  bv  Zosimus,  the  partial  advers-iry  of  bis  rival. 

(■i)  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiqnitat.  lir'itan  tccles.  p.  107,  108.)  has  diligently  collected  tbc 
ligeiids  of  the  island  and  the  continent.  The  whole  emigration  consisted  of  30,000  soldiers, 
Kiid  100,000  plebeians,  who  settled  in  BretasEue.  'I'heir  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with 
11,000  noi)le,  an<l  00,000  plebeian  virgins,  mistook  tliiir  way:  landed  at  Coloi;ne,  and  weieall 
most  ciitelly  miiidcred  by  the  Huns,  lint  the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their 
eqiiid  honour;  and,  what  is  still  harder,  Joh.i  liitlicmiiis  piesuims  to  mention  the  childrin 
til  ibt.^e  I'.iitiih  lirt-ins. 
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resolute  officer  executed;  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or  tlie  intentions, 
of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  supper,  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  assassin ;  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  jiious  and 
pressing  intreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian.(l)  The  death  of  the 
emperor  w  as  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mellobaudes,  tlie 
king  of  the  Franks  ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the 
ambiguous  reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompence  of  obscure  and  subtle 
policy.  (2)  These  executions  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety  : 
but  the  successful  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satisfaction,  of  boasting, 
that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph 
was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.(3) 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  succession, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  his  benefactor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and 
death.  During  the  season  of  sincere  grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning, 
the  Eastern  emperor  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal 
chamberlain  of  Maximus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for  an 
office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  British  usurper. 
The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse,  tlie  conduct  of  his 
master  ;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language,  that  the  murder  of  Gra- 
tian had  been  perpetrated,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the 
precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal 
tone,  to  oifer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace,  or  war.  The  speech 
of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although 
Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would  chuse  ra- 
ther to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was 
armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in 
a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  Morld.  An  immediate  and  peremp- 
tory answer  was  required ;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius 
to  satisfy,  on  this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  imperious  voice  of  honour 
and  gratitude  called  aloud  for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian, 
he  had  received  the  Imperial  diadem :  his  patience  would  encourage  the 
odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries, 
than  of  recent  obligations  ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must 
seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  df  justice, 
and  the  interest  of  society,  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impu- 
nity of  Maximus  :  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend 
to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to  replunge 
the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age.  But,  as 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should  invariably  regulate  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a 
so\'ereign,  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties  :  and  the  maxims  both  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if 
an  innocent  people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  hiis  punish- 
ment. The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  possessed, 
the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire :  the  East  was  exhausted  by 
the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war;  and  it  was 

(1)  Zosimiis  (1.  iv  p.  2!8,  249)  has  transported  the  death  of  Cratiaii  from  Liieiiumim  in 
Gaiil  (Lyons)  to  Sihnidiinun!  iu  Mctsia.  Some  hints  may  be  extracted  from  the  Chronicles; 
some  lies  may  be  delected  in  Sozomen  (1.  vii  c.  15.)  and  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  11.).  Ambrose  13 
our  most  anthentic  evidence  (ti  m.  i.  Ei:arrat.  in  Psalui  Ixi  p.  961.  torn.  ii.  epist.  x\iv.  p. 
SSS,  &c.  and  de  Obild  \  alet;tinian.     Co;  solat.  No  ?S.  p,  11S2  ) 

(2)  I'acatus' (xii  2S  )  telebiates  his  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is  marked  in  Prospci's 
riironicle.as  the  canseof  the  rnin  of  Gialiaii.  Ambrose,  who  has'ictasion  to  exculpate  him- 
self, only  condemns  the  death  of  Vallio,  a  faithful  serva:;t  of  Gratian  ftom  ii.  epist  xxiv  p. 
ti'Jl.  edit    Benedict.). 

(3)  He  protested,  niilhim  ex  adversaiiis  nisi  in  acie  occubnisse.  Snip.  Sevcrus  In  Vit.  B. 
Maitin.  c.  25.  The  orator  of  I  heodosius  bestows  reluctant,  and  therefore  weisbty,  praise  on 
I'is  ciemciicy.  Si  cui  ille,  pro  ceteris  sccleiihus  suis,  minus  crudciU  lisisse  vidciur  (Paneijyr. 
\el.  xii.  28.; 
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seriously  to  be  apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  re^ 
pubic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble 
conqueror  woiJd  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  North. 
These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment, and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant.  But  he  stipulated, 
that  Maximus  should  content  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and 
secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyri- 
cum ;  and  some  honourable  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty,"  to 
protect  the  memorj',  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.(l)  '  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three  Imperial 
colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  the  people :  nor 
should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that,  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  recon- 
ciliation, Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and 
revenge.(2) 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers^  had  exposed  him 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His  profound  veneration  for 
the  Christian  clergy  Mas  rewarded  by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a 
powerful  order,  which  has  claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dis- 

Eensing  honours,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.(3)  The  orthodox 
ishops  bewailed  his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss ;  but  they 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  committed  the 
sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  whose  humble  faith,  and 
fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigo- 
rous character.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of 
Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Constantine 
had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of 
his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy,  and  of 
abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman  world.  Theodosius  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  baptised  in  the  true  faith  of  tlie  Trinity.  Al- 
though he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the 
practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initia- 
tion; till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness 
which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
Before  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism(4)  from  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica:(5)  and,  as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glow- 
ing with  the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edicts 
which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion  of  his  sub- 
jects. "  It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial  style),  that  all  the 
"  nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and  moderation,  should 
"  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to 
"  the  Romans  ;  which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and  which  is 
*  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of 
"  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the  discipline 
"  of  the  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the 
"  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  under  an 
"  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorised  the  followers  of 
"  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and  as  we 

(1)  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  quae  non  abrogavit  lioslis  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii. 
p.  827.).  . 

(2)  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  231,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  otlioi\s  suspicions  ;  b<it  we  cannot 
rrjecl  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  fiienils  of  Theodosiiit  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or 
tliglilly  mentioned. 

(5)  '1  heir  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian  an  high  and  re- 
spectable place  in  heaven  ftoni.  ii.  de  Obit.  \al.  Consol    p.  1193.). 

(i)  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosins,  see  So^omen  (I.  vii.  c.  i.),  Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  6.),  and 
Tilleniont  fHist.  des  Emperciirs,  torn.  v.  p.  728.). 

{'>)  Asco!iiis,or  Acholius,  was  liDiionrcri  by  the  friendship,  and  the  praises,  of  Ambrose  ; 
who  stjies  lii;n,  mnrns  fiilei  atqne  saiirtilatis  (toni.  ii.  epist.  w  p.  820.);  and  afterwards 
<clcl)riites  liisspocdand  dilr^cnre  in  rniMiing  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  Scc.  ^epist.  xvi.  d.b'Ai.) 
a  virttte  wliicli  does  not  ajiptitiiiM  citlici  to  a  ucil/,  or  a  hishity. 
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"  judge,  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  them  with 
"  the  infamous  name  of  Heretics  ;  and  declare,  that  their  conventicles 
"  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation  of  church.  Besides 
"  the  condemnation  of  Divine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the 
"  severe  penalties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom, 
"  shaU  tliink  proper  to  inflict  upon  them."(l )  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is 
commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather  than  of  enquiry ;  but  as  the 
emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-marks  of  orthodoxy 
which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious  opinions  were 
never  afl^eoted  by  the  specious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the 
ambiguous  creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a 
faint  inclination  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius, 
who  lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople.  But 
the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of  the  Empress 
FlacciUa,  who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her  husband,  and  the  mind 
of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  theological  argument,  adapted  to  the 
rudest  capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed,  on  his  eldest  son  Arcadius, 
the  name  and  honours  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated 
on  a  stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A  bishop, 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and  after  saluting, 
with  due  reverence,  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted  the  royal 
youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness,  which  he  might  have  used  to- 
wards a  pelebeian  child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the 
monarch  gave  orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven 
from  his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the  door, 
the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaiming, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Such  is  the  treatment,  O  Emperor  !  which  the 
"  King  of  Heaven  has  prepared  for  those  impious  men,  who  affect  to 
"  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  equal  majesty  of 
"  his  divine  Son."  Theodosius  immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of 
Iconium  ;  and  never  forgot  the  important  lesson,  which  he  had  received 
from  this  dramatic  parable.(2) 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arianism  ;  and, 
in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,(3)  the  faith  of  the  princes  and  pre- 
lates, who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  was  rejected  in  tlie  purer 
schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Mace- 
donius,  which  had  been  polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  suc- 
cessively filled  by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a 
free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  empire  ; 
the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to 
the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropiolis ;  and  we  may  credit  the  assertion 
of  an  intelligent  observer,  who  describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the 
effects  of  their  loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,  says  he,  is  full  of  mecha- 
"  nics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound  theologians ;  and  preach 
"  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a 
"  piece  of  saver,  he  informs  you,  wlierein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Fa- 
"  ther  :  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told,  by  way  of  reply, 
"  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  if  you  enquire  whether 
"  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of 
"  nothing.(4)"     The  heretics,  of  various   denominations,  subsisted  in 

(\)  Codex  Theortos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2.  with  Godefroy'9  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  5—9. 
Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises  of  Baroniiis,  aiiream  Baiictioneui,  edictimi  pium 
et  saliitare. — ^Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

(2)  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  I.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  displeased  (Mem  Eccles. 
torn.  vi.  p.  627,  628.)  with  the  terms  of  "  rustic  bishop."  "  obscure  city."  Yet  I  must 
take  leave  to  think,  that  both  Amphilochius  and  Icunium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable 
masnitude  in  the  Roman  empire. 

(3)  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.5.  Socrates,  I.  v.  c.?.  .Marcellin  in  Chroii.  The  account  of  forty 
years  must  he  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius  ;  who  wisely  exchanged  the 
bishopric  of  Nicoinedia  for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

(4)  .^ee  Jortiii'.s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv  p.  "1.  The  thirty-third  Oration 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  atfnrds  indeed  snnie  similar  ideas,  even  some  still  inoro  ririiriilous  ;  hiil 
I  have  not  yet  found  the  uordi  of  tliis  leiniiikable  (lassage  ;  -vhich  I  al;o^e  on  the  faith  of  a 
conect  and  libaral  schnlar. 
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peace  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  ;  who  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscui'e  sectaries  ;  while 
they  abused,  with  unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  liad 
obtained  over  the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  partial 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  tlie  Homooii- 
sians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and  private  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  it  has  been  obsen'ed,  in  pathetic  language,  that  the  scattered  flock 
was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  rapacious  wolves.(l)  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being 
sul)dued,  derived  strength  and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the 
first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acquired  by  the  death 
of  Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  congi-egation,  under  tlie 
conduct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,(2)  were  distinguislied  above  all  their  contem- 
})oraries,(^3)  by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox 
l)iety.  1  hese  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared,  by  them- 
selves, and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They  had  culti- 
vated, with  equal  ardour,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of 
Athens ;  they  had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude 
in  the  deserts  of  I'ontus  ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy,  ap- 
])eared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of 
Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exaltation  Of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to 
the  arciiiepiscopal  throne  of  Caesarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  and  per- 
h.-qts  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his  character;  and  the  first  favour  which 
lie  coiulescended  to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  pei'haps  was 
intended,  as  a  cruel  insult. (t)  Instead  of  employing  the  superior  talents 
of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty  pre- 
late selected,  among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the 
wretched  >'illage  of  Sasima,(5)  without  water,  without  verdure,  with- 
out society,  situate  at  the  junction  of  three  high-ways,  and  frequented 
only  by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners.  Gre- 
gory submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile :  he  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Sasima  ;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  con- 
summated his  spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He  after- 
wards consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  n.ative  church  of 
Nazianzus,(())  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop  above  five-and-forty 
years.  But  as  he  was  stiU  conscious,  that  he  deserved  another  audience, 

(1)  Sec  llic  tliirty  second  Oiaioii  of  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and  tlie  account  of  his  own  life, 
v\liicli  lie  tias  louiiiosed  In  1800  iambics.  Yet  every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inve- 
tciate  natnieuf  the  disease  wlijch  he  has  cured. 

(,2)  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  lUe  t wo  \\\e%  of  Gregory  N'azianzen,  composed,  willi 
triy  diirerent  views,  by  1  illeinuni  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  305— 560,  C92 — 751),  and  Le 
Clcic  (r.iblioihefiiic  Lniverselle,  toiii.  xviii.  p.  1— 128  ). 

(3J  I'liless  Gregory  Nazianzeii  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  age;  lie  was  born,  as  well  as 
his  fiieiid  linsil,  about  the  )car  329.  1  he  preposterous  chronology  of  Siiidas  has  been  gra- 
ciously received  ;  l(e(  anse  it  removes  the  scandal  of  (Jregnry's  father,  a  saint  likewise,  lieget- 
tiiig  childien,  after  he  beiame  a  bishop  (Tilleinont,    Mem.  Kccles  tom.  i\    p.  RJo— fi97.). 

('l),<;ie';ot\'s  I'oein  on  bis  ouii  I  ifc  contains  some  beautiful  lines  {torn  ii.  p,  8.),  uliich 
biiibl  from  llie  heart,  and  speak  the  pUiigs  of  injured  and  lost  friendship  : 

TToi'ui  KOivut    ,\(t.yaif, 

^aC  fc(9  €V  tlH<J}Otv 

.iieoKt^nsni  rrav-ra,   <pp<TrTni    xa;uu, 

In  the  Midsuntmer  Night's  Dream,  Helcnia  addiesses  the  same  pathetic  complaint  toiler  friend 
lleiiiiia: 

fsall  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
Ihe  sister's  vo«s,  &c. 
Shakespeare  had  ncvci  read  the  poems  of  Gregory   N'azianzen:  he  was  ignorant  of  ihc  <;ink 
language:  but  his  iiiotlicr  tongue,  the    language  uf  Natuie,  is  the  same  in  Cappailocia  and  in 
Hiitaui. 

C))  Ihis  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasiiria  is  drawn  by  Giegory  Na/ianz- ti  Ctoiii.  ii.  de  Viti 
siO,  p.  7.  8.).  Its  precise  situation,  forty  nine  miles  from  Arcbil.iis,  and  iliiity-lwo  from 
liana,  is  lived  in  the  Itineiary  of  Anioniiius  Cp-  "I-  •"•I't-  \Vesseliiig.). 

(fi;  lilt  name  of  Naziaiizns  has  been  iiimrortalised  by  Grcgoiy  ;  b;it  hi;  nali'<^  towii^  under 
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aiid  .inothei-  theatre,  he  accepted^  with  no  unAvorthy  ambition,  tlio  ho- 
nourable invitation,  which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  oithodox 
party  of  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Grejjory  was 
entertained  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  chai-itable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious  M-orship ;  and  the 
name  of  Anastasia  was  chosen,  to  express  the  resurrection  of  the  Ni- 
cene  faith.  This  private  conventicle  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
magnificent  church  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  succeeding-  age  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  pi-esence, 
or  at  least  the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God.(l)  The  pulpit  of  the 
Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labonrs  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all  the  spiri- 
tual adventures  wich  constitute  the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of 
a  missionary.(2)  The  Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of 
his  enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  preached  three 
distinct  and  equal  Deities ;  and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  sup- 
press, by  violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athana- 
sian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  there  issued  a  motley 
crowd  "  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity  ;  of 
"  monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs  ;  and  of  women, 
"  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezabels."  The  doors  of  the  Anastasia  were 
broke  open  ;  much  mischief  was  perpeti'ated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  firebrands ;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregory, 
who  was  summoned  the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ. 
After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his 
infant  churcli  Mas  disgi-aced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A 
stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus/(3)  and  the  cloak  of  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory  ; 
deceived  and  abused  his  favourable  opinion  ;  and  forming  a  secret  con- 
nection with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordi- 
nation, to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  missionary 
to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the 
daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congregntion  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  observing,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  audieiu^e 
retired  from  his  sermons,  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
(4),  or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and 
practice.(5) 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  joyful  confi- 
dence by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  and  they  impatiently 
waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  spee- 
dily accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the 
operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  sum- 
moned Damophilus  to  his  presence  ;  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate  the 
hai-d  alternative  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  re- 
signing, to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  epis- 

tlic  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  DiocaBsarea  CTilleniont,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn  ix.  p.  692),  is  men- 
tioned liy  Pliny  (vi.  3.).  Ptolemy,  aid  Hierocles  (Itinernr.  Wesscliiig,  p.  709.).  It  appears 
to  have  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isaui  ia. 

(1)  See  Diicange,  Constant.  Cliristiana,  I.  iv.  p.  141,  142.  The  fieia  awa^ir  of  Sozomeu 
fl.  vii  c.  5  )  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 

.'2;  Tillemont  (Mem.  liccies  torn.  ix.  p.  452,  &c.)  diligently  collects.enlarges, and  explains, 
the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory  himself. 

i3)  He  pronounced  an  oration  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p  409.)  in  his  praise  ;  bnt  after  their  quar- 
rel, tlie  name  of  Maxinms  was  changed  into  that  <if  lleiou  (see  Jerom,  torn.  i.  in  Catalog. 
Script.  Eccles.  i>.  301.)-     1  touch  slightly  on  these  ohscure  and  pergonal  squabbles. 

(4)  Liidcr  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (torn  ii!  carmen  ix.  p  78.)  describes 
his^ncn  sncccss  with  some  human  complacency.  Yet  it  should  seem,  from  liis  familiar  con- 
versation  with  his  auditor  St.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  Epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  11),  that  the  preacher 
nnderstood  the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

C5)  Lachryaiae  aiidit'.Ttim  laudsi  ti;x  sint,  is  ykt  lively  aad  judicious  advice  of  St.  Jerom. 
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copul  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  aU  the  churclies  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would 
have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without  hesitation,  a  life  of 
poverty  and  exile  ;(1)  and  his  removal  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  purification  of  the  Imperial  City.  Tlie  Arians  might  complain,  with 
some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of 
sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred  churches,  which  they  were  in- 
Sufficient  to  fill :  whilst  the  far  gi-eater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly 
excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  worship.  Theodosius  was  still 
inexorable :  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the  Catholic  cause,  were 
only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  reinforced  those  heavenly 
legions,  with  the  more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons : 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Im- 
perial guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride,  he 
must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted 
him  through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph  ;  and,  with  his  own  hand, 
respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue) 
was  deeply  aflfected  by  the  mortifying  consideration,  that  his  entrance 
into  the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd  :  that  the 
glittei-ing  arms,  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary  for  his 
safety  ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecations  of  a  great 

Earty,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  M'as  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He 
eheld  the  innumei-able  multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who 
crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  he  heard 
the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair ;  and 
Gregory  fairly  confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installation, 
the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror.(2)  About  sLx  weeks 
afterwards,  Theodosius  declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all 
the  churches  of  his  dominions,  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  who  should 
obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed  with  the  ample 
powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;(3) 
and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  much  discretion 
and  vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without 
tumult,  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  writings 
of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,(4)  would  perhaps 
contain  the  lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted  the 
church  under  tlie  reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius  ;  and  the  suHerings 
of  their  holy  confessors,  might  claim  tlie  pity  of  the  disinterested 
reader.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and 
revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ;  and 
that,  in  tlieir  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness,  than 
had  been  exerted  by  tlie  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius 
and  Valens.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  ap- 
pear to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  commoit  principles  of  nature 
and  religion  :  but  a  very  material  circumstance  may  be  discovered, 
which  tended  to  distinguish  the  degrees  of  their  the  logical  faith.  Botli 
parties,  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  the  divine  niajesty  of  Clirist ;  and,   as  we  are  always  prone 

(1)  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  7.)  and  Sozomeii  (1.  vii.  c.  5  )  relate  t!ie  evangelical  words  and  actions 
of  Dainophilus  witliout  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  resist  tlie  p)\\crfiil  :  bnt  it  \v;is  ea?;y,  and  would  have  been  prolilahie,  Ko  submit. 

(2)  See  Gregory  Nazianzon,  torn.  ii.  de  Viti  siii,  p.  21,  22.  Tor  the  sake  of  posterity,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous  prodi'j;y.  In  tlienmnih  of  November  it  was 
a  cloudy  inornin?  ;  but  the  sun  broke  forth,  when  the  procession  entered  the  church. 

(3)  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (1.  v.  c.  ".)  has  nieuiioned  this 
important  rommission  of  Sapor,  which  Tilleniint  (Hist  des  Kniperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  7£S.) 
judiciously  removes,  from  the  rei;|n  of  Cialian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

C-l)  I  do  not  reckon  rhilostoriijus,  thoimli  he  nieulions  (I.  ix.  c.  19.)  the  expulsion  of  [)r.ni- 
u|i!uliis.    The  Eunomian  historian  has  been  caiefiill;  ;ti,iliied  thronsh  an  onliodov  sieve. 
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to  impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be 
deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exagjferate,  than  to  circum- 
scribe, the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  disciple  of 
Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confidence,  that  he  had  entitled  him- 
self to  the  divilie  favour  :  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been 
tormented,  by  the  secret  apprehension,  that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps, 
of  an  unpardonable  offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious 
honours,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opinions 
of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind :  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  >ilcene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by  the 
merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted  to  become  popular 
and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 

The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom,  would  be  found  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  orthodox  clergj',  induced  the  emperor  to  convene,  at  Constantinople, 
a  synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much 
difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been 
established  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the 
fourth  century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
God :  and  the  various  opinions,  which  were  embraced  concerning  the 
Second,  were  extended  and  transferred  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the 
Third,  person  of  the  Ti-inity.(l)  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was  thought, 
necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of  Arianism,  to  explain  the 
ambiguous  language  of  some  respectable  doctors  ;  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  inconsistent  sect 
of  Macedonians  ;  who  freely  admitted  that  the  Son  was  consubstantial 
to  the  Father,  while,  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknoMledge  the 
existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  mysterious 
doctrine  has  been  received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has  assigned  to  the 
bishops  of  Theodosius,  the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils. (2) 
Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition. Or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspiration ;  but  the  sober 
evidence  of  historj'  will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the  personal  authority 
of  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an  age,  when  the  ecclesiastics  had 
scandalously  degenerated  from  the  model  of  apostolical  purity,  the 
most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most  eager  to  frequent, 
and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies.  The  conflict  and  fermentation 
of  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
bishops :  and  their  ruling  passions  were,  the  love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of 
dispute.  Many  of  the  same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox 
piety  of  Theodosius,  had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibility, 
their  creeds  and  opinions ;  and  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule  of  their  obse- 
quious faith.  ^V'hen  the  emperor  suspended  his  prevailing  influence, 
the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled,  by  the  absurd  or  selfish 
motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and  resentment.  The  death  of  Meletius, 
which  happened  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffer- 
ing his  aged  rival,  Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episcopal 
chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblemished.  But  this 
cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches  :  and  the  bishops  of  the 

O)  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  curious  extract  CBibliotheque  Uiiiverselle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  91— 10.5  ) 
of  the  theological  sermons  ivhicli  Grcgoi  y  Nazianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against 
the  Arians,  Kunoniiaiis,  Macedonians,  Ike.  He  tells  the  Macedoniaaj,  who  deified  the  rather 
and  the  Son,  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  might  as  well  be  Jtiled  Tritheints,  as 
Ditlieists.  Gregory  himself  waj  almost  aTritheist;  aud  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles* 
well  regulated  aristocracy. 

(2)  The  first  geueial  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the  Vatican  :  but  the 
popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  perplexes,  and  almost  staggers,  the  huiiihle 
Tillemont  (Mem.  bccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  499,  500.). 
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sj-nod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  hy  the  lutst}-  ordi- 
nation of  a  perjured  candidate,(l)  rather  than  to  betray  the  im:ip:infd 
dignity  of  the  East,  which  had  been  ilhistrated  by  tha  birth  and  deaUi 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  forced  the 
gravest  members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ;  and  the 
clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  could 
be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock 
of  geese  (2) 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  unfavourable  a  picture  of  ec- 
clesiastical synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial  hand  of  some  obstinate 
heretic,  or  some  malicious  infidel.  But  the  name  of  the  sincere  histo- 
rian who  has  conveyed  this  instructi\e  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terity, must  silence  the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age;  a  saint 
and  a  doctor  of  the  church;  the  scourge  of  Arianism,  and  the  j)illar  of 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  a  distinguished  member  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  which,  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  he  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  president :  in  a  word — Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh 
and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  experienced, (^3)  instead  of  dero- 
gating from  the  truth  of  his  evidence,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations  of  tlie  synod.  Theii  unanimous 
.suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  v/hich  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor.  But  Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy. 
The  bishops  of  the  East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  mo- 
deration in  the  affairs  of  Antioch,  abandoned  him,  without  support,  to 
the  adverse  faction  of  the  Egj^ptians  ;  who  disputed  the  validity  of  his 
election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon,  that  prohibited  the 
licentious  practice  of  episcopal  translations.  The  pride,  or  the  humility, 
of  Gregory  prompted  him  to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been 
imputed  to  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a  church, 
which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  his  labours.  His  re- 
signation was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor,  with  more 
readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might 
have  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was 
filled  by  the  senator  Nectarius ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally 
recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect,  was  oi)liged  to 
delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  till  he  had  previously  dispatched 
the  rites  of  his  baptism. (4)  After  this  remarkable  experience  of  the 
ingratitude  of  princes  and  prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his 
obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  about  eight  j'ears,  in  the  exercises  of  poetry  and  devotion.  The 
title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name;  but  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,(5),  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre 
on  the  memory  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

(1)  Before  thedealh  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  liis  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  among  wlioin 
was  Flavian,  liad  abjured,  for  tlie  sake  of  peace,  tlie  bishopric  of  Aiitiocb  (Sozomeii,  I.  vii. 
c. ,).  11.  Socrales,  I.  v.  c.  5  )  Tilleinont  thinks  it  his  duly  to  disbi'lieve  the  story ;  biit  lie 
owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian,  which  seem  iiuoiisisteut  with 
the  praises  of  chrysostom,  and  tlie  ch;:r.;ctcr  of  a  saint  (Mem.  Fxcles    ton),  x.  p   541.). 

(-)_  Consnlt  Gresjory  Nazianzen,  de  Vitl  sua,  torn.  ii.  p.  2j — 2S  His  general  and  partic»l:.r 
opinion  of  the  clerey  and  iheir  asseinhiits,  may  be  seen  in  verse  and  prose  (toni.  i.  fiat.  i.  p. 
35.  epist.  Iv.  p.  814.  torn.  ii.  carmen  x.  p  HI-)-  Such  passages  are  faintly  marked  liyli.le- 
mont,  mid  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

(3;  See  Gregory,  torn.  ii.  de  Vita  snft,  p  2S-51  'I'he  fourteenth,  twcnty-seventli,  and 
thirty-second  orations  were  pronounced  in  the  several  s(a?es  of  this  Ijnsiness.  The  perora- 
tion of  the  last  (torn  i.  p.  528.),  in  v;hich  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  city 
and  the  cmpeior,  the  East  and  the  West,  &c   is  pathetic,  and  almost  sublime. 

(4)  I  he  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  8  );  but  Til- 
leinont observes  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  719.),  .4pri}s  tout,  ce  iiarrc  de  Sozomene  est  ti 
huiitfiix  poiu  tons  ceiix  qn'il  y  mele,  et  snrloiii  pour  I'heodose,  qn"il  vaut  mienx  travailler  a 
!e  driinire,  qii'n  le  soiitenir;  an  admirable  canon  of  criticism  ! 

C^)  I  cau  only  be  understood  to  wean,,  that  such  was  his  iiatiual  temper;  when  it  was  not 
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It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  insolent  reig-n 
of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged  the  injuries  which  the 
Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of  Constantius  and  ValeLns.  The  or- 
thodox emperor  considered  every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme 
powers  of  heaven,  and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  those  powers  might  exer- 
cise their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  the  guilty.  The 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantino[ile  had  ascertained  the  true  stand- 
ard of  the  faith ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  governed  the  conscience  of 
Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  eifectual  methods  of  persecution.  In 
the  space  of  fifteen  years,  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts 
against  the  heretics  /(I)  more  especially  against  those  who  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and,  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape, 
he  sternly  enacted,  that  if  any  laws,  or  rescripts,  should  be  alleged  in 
their  favour,  the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions 
either  of  fraud,  or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed  against 
the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons,  of  the  heretics  ;  and  the 
passions  of  the  legislator  were  expressed  in  the  language  of  declama- 
tion and  invective.  I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  tlie  sacred 
titles  of  Biahops,  or  Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  pri- 
vileges and  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clerg)',  but 
they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation,  if 
they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine,  or  to  practise  the  rites,  of  their 
accursed  sects.  A  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred 
pounds  Sterling)  was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  con- 
fer, or  receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination  :  and  it  was  reason- 
ably expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extingiiished,  their 
helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance  and  hunger,  to  return 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition 
of  conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to  every  possible  circumstance, 
in  which  the  heretics  could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping 
God  and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their  re- 
ligious meetings,  whether  public  or  secret,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities 
or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  ; 
and  the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for  that  illegal  pur- 
pose, was  forfeited  to  the  Imperial  domain.  III.  It  was  supposed,  that 
the  error  of  the  heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper 
of  their  minds  ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  6f  censure  and 
punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were  fortified  by  a  sort  of 
civil  excommunication  ;  which  separated  them  from  their  fellow-citizens, 
by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this  declaration  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  tended  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fan- 
atic populace.  The  sectaries  were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  posses- 
sion of  honourable,  or  lucrative,  employments ;  and  Theodosius  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the  Eunomians 
distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Father,  they  should 
be  incapable  of  making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage  from 
testamentaiy  donations.  The  guilt  of  the  Manichaean  heresy  was  es- 
teemed of  such  magnitude,  that  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death 
of  the  offender  ;  and  the  same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
Audians,  or  Quartodecimans,{2)  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the 
atrocious  crime,  of  celebrating,  on  an  improper  day,  the  festival  of  Eas- 
ter. Every  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation  ;  but 
the  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name   so  deservedly  abhorred, 

hardened  or  inflamed,  by  religions  zeal.  From  his  retiremeut,  he  exhorts  Nectariiis,  to  pro- 
secute the  heretics  of  Constantinople. 

CI)  See  the  Theodosiim  Cotlc,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6—23.,  with  Gortefroy's  commentary  on 
each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  Paratitloii,  toiii.  vi    p.  104—110. 

(2)  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  moon  afier  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  thus  pertinaciously  opposed  the  Roman  church  and 
Nicene  syn^d,  waich  h-^iijixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Hii'sham's  Antiquities,  1.  sx.  c.  5.  vol.  ii, 
rp;.)()0.  fol   edit. 

Vol     II.  N 
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was  first  instituted  under  tlie  reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we  are  assured, 
that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was  seldom  enforced;  and  that  the 
pious  emperor  appeared  less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  i-eclaim,  or  ter- 
rify, his  refractory  subjects.(l) 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius,  whose  jus- 
tice aud  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints ;  but  the  practice  of  it, 
in  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserved  for  his  rival  and  colleague  Maximus, 
the  first,  among  the  Christian  princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Chris- 
tian subjects,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the 
Priscillianists,(2)  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  -who  disturbed  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod  of  Bourdeaux  to 
the  Imperial  consistory  of  Treves  ;  and  by  the  sentence  of  the  Prseto- 
rian  praefect,  seven  persons  were  tortured,  condemned,  and  executed. 
The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian(3)  himself,  bishop  of  Avila,('l.)  in  Spain; 
who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and  two  deacons, 
accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his  death,  which  they  esteemed  as 
a  glorious  martyrdom ;  and  the  number  of  religious  victims  was  com- 
pleted by  the  execution  of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of 
the  ancients ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bourdeaux,  the  widow 
of  the  orator  Delphidius.(5)  Two  bishops,  who  had  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  Priscillian,  were  condemned  to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile  ;(G) 
and  some  indulgence  was  shewn  to  the  meanner  criminals,  who  assumed 
the  merit  of  an  early  repentance.  If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  con- 
fessions extorted  by  fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of 
malice  and  credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to 
include  the  various  abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lev,-d- 
ness.(7)  Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the  company  of 
his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark-naked  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  ;  and  it  was  confidently  asserted,  that  the  effects  of 
his  criminal  intercourse  with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia,  had  been  sup- 
pressed, by  means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  enquiry,  will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists  violat- 
ed the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness,  but  by  the  aus- 
terity, of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  condemned  the  use  of  the 
marriage  bed  ;  and  the  peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  indis- 
creet separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food  ;  and  their  continual  pi-ayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  in- 
culcated a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative  tenets 
of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  system  ;  and 
this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from  Egypt  to  Spain, 
was  iU  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  West.  The  obscure  disci- 
ples of  Priscillian  suffered,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared :  his 

d)  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  12. 

(2)  See  the  sacred  History  of  Sulpicins  Severus  (I.  ii.  p.  ■137— >52.  eilit.  Ln;d.  Bat.  1647.) 
II  coirect  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardiier  (Credibility,  &c.  part  ii.  vol.  ix.  p.  256— 5j0.) 
has  laboured  this  article  with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  TillemMit  (Mem. 
Eccles.  toni.  vlii.  p.  491—527.)  has  raked  logelhcr  all  the  dirt  of  the  lathers :  an  nselill 
scavenger 

(.5)  severns  Snipicius  mentions  the  arch  heretic  With  esteem  mid  pity.  Fselix  profecto,  si 
noil  pravo  stndio  corrnnipisset  optimum  ingeninm:  prorsus  multa  in  eoanimi  et  corporis  bona 
cerneres  (Hist  Sacra,  1.  ir.  p.  439.)  Even  Jerom  (torn.  i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302  )  speaks 
with  temper  of  Priscillian  and  I  atronian.  , 

(4)  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  dncats  a  year  (Bnschitig  s  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  ii.  p.  508.),  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author  of  a  new 
heresy. 

(5)  Exprohahatnr  mnlicri  vidnaj  nimia  rcligio,  el  diligentins  culta  divinitas  (Pacat.  in 
Panvgcr.  Vet.  xii    29.)     .'inch  was  the  idea  of  a  huinane,  iliongh  ignorant,  polythcist. 

(6)  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Syllinam  insiilam  qua;  ulna  Hritanniam  est.  ^^  h;u  must  have 
been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  (Camlideii's  Britannia,  vol,  ii.  p.  1519.)  ? 

(7)  The  srandalons  calumnies  of  Augusiin,  I'ope  Leo,  &c  which  Tilleiiiont  swallows  like  a 
cliild,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  favour  of  the 
jjilcr  liuustics. 
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tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  but  Iiis  death  was  tlie 
subject  of  ;i  long  and  vehement  controversy  ;  while  some  arraigned^  and 
others  applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  can  observe,  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most  illustrious  saints 
and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milanj(l)  and  Martin  of  Tours  ;(2)  who,  on 
tliis  occasion,  asserted  the  cause  of  toleration.  They  pitied  the  un- 
happy men,  who  had  been  executed  at  Treves ;  they  refused  to  Iiold 
communion  with  their  episcopal  murderers;  and  if  Martin  deviated 
from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his  re- 
pentance was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  the  etei'nal  damnation  of  heretics ;  but  tliey  were 
surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody  image  of  their  temporal  death, 
and  the  honest  feelings  of  nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of 
theology.  The  humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the 
scandalous  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against  Priscillian,  and  his 
adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers  had  transgressed  the 
limits  of  their  respective  provinces.  The  secular  judge  had  presumed 
to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter 
of  faith,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  them- 
selves, by  exercising  the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,(3)  who  beheld  the  tortures,  and  solicited  the 
death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of  mankind;  and  tlie 
vices  of  that  profligate  bishop  were  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  his  zeal 
was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives  of  interest.  Since  the  deatli  of 
Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts  of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  m»;- 
thodised  in  the  holy  office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  de- 
livered by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the 
executioner ;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which  declares 
the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the  mild  language  of 
pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
Gregoiy  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents  of  an  eloquent 
preacher  ;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts,  added  weight  and  dignity 
to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours  ;(4')  but  the  palm  of  epis- 
copal vigour  and  ability  was  justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose. (.5) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans  ;  his  father  had  ex- 
ercised the  important  ofiice  of  Prstorian  praefect  of  Gaul ;  and  the  son, 
after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  attained,  in  the 
regular  gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station  of  consular  of  Liguria,  a 
province  which  included  the  Imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-fou3-,  and  before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
Ambrose,  to  his  own  surpi-ise,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop.  Without  the  least  mix- 
ture, as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  unani- 
mously saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title ;  the  concord  and  persever- 
ance of  their  acclamations  were  ascribed  to  a  prseternatural  impulse;  and 
the  reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  office, 

,'l)  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  cpist.  xxiv.  p.  8'Jl. 

(2)  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Siilpicins  Severiis  uses  some  caution  ; 
but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  llie  Dialogues  (iii.  15.).  Martin  was  reproved,  Iiok- 
ever,  by  Ills  own  conscience,  and  hy  an  angel;  nor  could  be  afteiwards  perform  miracle? 
nilh  so  much  ease. 

(3)  Ihe  Catliolic  presbyter  (Snip.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  •118.),  and  the  pa?an  Orator  (^Pacat  in 
Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29,),  repiobate,  with  egual  Indignation,  the  character  and  coniliiLt  of 
Itliicms. 

(4)  The  life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles,  contain  facts  adapt- 
ed to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  .style  not  unworthy  of  the  Arigustan  age.  So  liatiiral  is  the 
alliance  between  good  taste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrast, 

(5)  The  short  and  superficial  life  of  Ambro.se,  by  his  deacon  Panlinns  (Appendix  ad  rdil. 
Rpiiedict  p.  i— XV  ),  has  the  merit  of  original  evidence.  Tillemont  (Mem.  licc:es.  lo:;i.  v. 
p  78- 30(j  ),  and  the  I'eiiKlic'.ine  editors  (p.  x-ixi— l\iii  ),  have  laboured  wiihllicir  ii5i:ul 
diligence. 
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for  M'hicli  he  was  nut  prepared  by  tlie  habits  and  occupations  of  liis  for- 
mer life.  But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualiiied  him  to  exercise, 
with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and 
while  lie  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and  splendid  trappings  of  temporal 
greatness,  he  condescended,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  tlie 
conscience  of  the  emperors,  and  to  controul  the  administration  of  the 
empii-e.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father  ;  and  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity,  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at  a  time  when  the  empress 
Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety,  and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian, 
the  arclibishop  of  Milan  was  dispatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to 
the  court  of  Treves.  He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity, 
the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  characters ;  and  perliaps  con- 
tributed, by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check  the  ambition  of  JNIavi- 
mus,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.(l)  Ambrose  had  devoted  liis 
life,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  service  of  the  church.  "W^ea.lth  was  the 
object  of  his  contempt ;  he  had  renounced  his  private  patrimony ,  and 
he  sold,  without  hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attached  to  their  arch- 
bishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favour,  or 
a]>prehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 

'i'he  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor,  naturally  de- 
^•ol^■ed  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  but  who, 
in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune  of  professing  tlie 
Arian  heresy,  which  she  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son. 
Justina  was  persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim,  in  his  oh  n 
dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and  she  proposed  to  the 
archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should  re- 
sign the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  ]\Iilan. 
But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was  governed  by  very  different  princi- 
ples.(2)  The  palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Ca?sar ;  but 
the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  dio- 
cese, lie  himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only 
minister  of  God.  The  privileges  of  Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  were  confined  to  the  true  believers ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose 
was  satisfied,  that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard  of 
truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any  con- 
ference, or  negociation,  with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with 
modest  firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  impious  sacrilege ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act 
of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  Imperial 
prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public  devo- 
tions on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect  of 
a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  in- 
numerable people  :  they  pressed  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates 
of  the  palace  ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  humbly 
requested  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to  protect  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital.  But  the 
promises  which  Ambrose  received  and  communicated,  wei-e  soon  vio- 
lated by  a  perfidious  court ;  and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days, 
which  Christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  city 
was  agitated  by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism. 
The  officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first,  the  Por- 

(1)  Ainlirosc  himself  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  888—891.)  gives  the  emperor  a  very  spirited 
nccoimt  of  his  own  embassy. 

(V)  His  OH II  rcpiesciitatiou  of  his  priiiiipUs  and  conduct  (toui.  ii.  epist.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  p. 
a^S— 880  )  is  one  of  ttic  ciirions  monuments  of  ecr'.csl.istical  antiquity.  It  contains  twolcitire 
to  his  sister  Marcellina,  with  a  petitiuii  to  Valentinian,.  and  the  sciinou  rft'  BaiiiUis  tijii 
traiienciis. 
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tiaii,  and  aftenviinls,  the  new,  Basilica,  for  the  innnediate  reception  of 
the  emperor,  anil  his  mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hangings  of 
the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  customary  manner ;  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  defend  them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the 
populace.  The  Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to  shew  themselves 
in  the  streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives : 
and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal 
enemies  from  the  hands  of  tlie  enraged  multitude 

But  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal,  tlie  pa- 
thetic vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed  the  anj;;-ry  and 
seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  characters  of  Eve,  of  the 
wife  of  Job,  of  Jezabel,  of  Herodias,  were  indecently  applied  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor;  and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  cluircii  lor  the  Arians, 
was  compared  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had 
endured  under  the  reign  of  Paganism.  Tlie  measures  of  the  couit 
served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  A  fine  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  incorporate  body  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers :  an  order  was  signified,  in  the  name  of  the  emperoi*, 
to  all  the  officci-s,  and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  public  disordei-s,  they  should  strictly  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  houses :  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  im- 
prudently confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  p-art  of  tlie  citizens  of 
Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  arclibisliop.  He  was  again 
solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  countrj^,  by  a  timely  compliance  with 
the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose  was  couched  in  the 
most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  wliich  might,  however,  be  interpreted 
as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "II is  life  and  fortune  were  in 
"  tlie  hands  of  the  emperor;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  church  of 
"  Christ,  or  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a 
"  cause,  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malice  of  the  daemon 
"  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence  of  his  faitliful 
"  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  he  iiad  not  contributed  to  excite, 
"  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to  appease,  the  rage  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of  blood  and  confusion,  which  were 
"  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  it  was  his  fer\eiit  prayer,  that  he  might  not  sur- 
"  vive  to  behold  the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  the  desola- 
"  tion  of  all  Italy."(l)  The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have 
endangered  the  empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  churcfi 
and  people  of  Milan,  she  could-  have  depended  On  the  active  obedience 
of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to  oc- 
cupy the  Basilica,  which  was  the  object  of  tlie  dispute  :  and  it  might  bo 
expected  from  the  Arian  principles,  and  barbarous  manners,  ofthese 
foreign  mercenaries,  that  they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the 
sacred  threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  asked  them  in  the  tone  of  a  father  and  a 
master.  Whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of  God,  that  they  had  im- 
plored the  hospitable  protection  of  the  republic.^  The  suspense  of  the 
Barbarians  allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  eflectual  negociation ;  and  the 
empress  was  persuaded,  by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave 
the  Catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan  ;  and  to  dissem- 
ble, till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  i-evenge.  Tlie  mo- 
ther of  Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of  Ambrose  ;  and 
the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation,  that  his  own  servants 
were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  v/ere  inscribed  with  the  name 

Ci)  I'.ftz  had  a  similar  message  frrmi  the  qnceii,  to  request  that  he  wciild  npprase  the  tu- 
mult of  I'r.ris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  &c.  A  qi;oij'ajoiit:ii  tout  re  ipie  vous  pouvi/ 
V0U3  imasiiier  de  respeet,  de  douleur,  de  legret,  ct  de  soiiiiiissioii,  &c.  (MeuKiiies,  toiii  i. 
p.  140.)  Cctiuiuly  I  d..  ii.t  compare  either  the  cr.iises,  or  the  men;  yet  the  coadjutor  h'lu- 
self  hail  9oii!(;  i;:ea    v  -A.)  of  i:r.ilatii!g  .'.t    \n;\  n  se. 
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of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Avian  heresy,  and  seemed  to  excuse 
the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  By  the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to 
tlif!  court  of  Milan  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted  to 
those  who  professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  tlie  emperor  declared,  that 
all  persons  wlio  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  constitution, 
sliould  be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the  public  peace.(l)  The 
character  and  language  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  may  justify  the  sus- 
picion, tliat  his  conduct  soon  afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a 
speciuus  pretence,  to  the  Arian  ministers  ;  who  watched  the  opportu- 
nity of  surprising  him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law,  which  he 
strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of  easy 
and  honourable  banishment  was  pronounced,  which  enjoined  Ambrose  to 
depart  from  Milan  without  delay  ;  whilst  it  permitted  him  to  cLuse  the 
place  of  his  exile,  and  the  number  of  his  companions.  But  the  authority 
of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  passive 
loyalty,  appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and  pres- 
sing danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused  to  obey  ;  and  his  refusal 
was  supported  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  faithfiJ  people. (2)  They 
guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their  archhishop ;  the  gates  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  episcopal  palace  were  strongly  secured  ;  and  the  Im- 
perial troops,  who  had  formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to  risk  the 
attack,  of  that  impregnable  fortress.  The  numerous  poor,  who  had 
been  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occasion 
of  signalising  their  zeal  and  gi-atitude  ;  and  as  the  patience  of  the  mul- 
titude might  have  been  exhausted  by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  noc- 
turnal vigils,  he  prudently  introduced  into  the  church  of  Milan  the  use- 
ful institution  of  a  loud  and  regular  psalmody.  While  he  maintained 
this  arduous  contest,  he  was  instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth 
in  a  place  where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
(3)  liad  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years.  Immediately  under 
the  pavement  of  the  cliurch  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,(4)  with 
the  heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood. 
The  holy  relies  were  presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of 
the  people ;  and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  ]jromote  the  designs  of  Ambi'ose.  The  bones  of  the 
martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  healing 
power  ;  and  tlie  pra;ternatural  influence  was  comnmnicated  to  the  most 
distant  objects,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  ex- 
traordinary cure  of  a  blind  man, (5)  and  tlie  reluctant  confessions  of 
several  diemouiacs,  appeared  to  justify  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Am- 
brose ;  and  the  truth  of  those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself, 
by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  ])roselyte,  the  celebrated  Au- 
gustin,  who,  at  that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  'I'he 
reason  of  the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of  Justi- 
na and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  tlieati-ical  representations, 
\t  hioh  were   exhibited  by  the  contrivance,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the 

(l)So7.oiiicii  alone  (1  vii  c.  13.)  throws  tliis  luminous  fact  into  a  daik  and  perplexed  nar- 
I  alive. 

(2)  Uxcubaljat  pia  plebsin  ecclesia  niori  parata  cnm  episcopo  suo....Nos  adliiic  frigidi  ex" 
vilab.iMusr  laintu  ci\itatc  altoniti  atque  turhatA.     Auguslin   Confession.  I.  ix.  c.  7- 

(.■))  Tilleinout,  Mem  l.cclcs  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  498-  Many  cliurclics  in  Ualy.  Gaul.  &c.  were 
•Itdicatod  to  llifbc  unknown  uiariyrs,  of  whom  St.  Gervasc  seems  to  have  been  more  lortunate 
llian  bis  companion. 

(4)  Invcnimns  n)ira;  maguicudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  a;tas  ferel)at.  Tom  ii.  epist.  xxii. 
p.  S7,')  Ihe  size  of  theso  skilitouB  was  fortunately,  or  sklUully,  suiicd  lo  tlic  popular  preju- 
dice of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  human  stature  :  which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  since  the 
lime  of  liomer. 

Grandiaqne  effossis  inicabitur  ossa  scpulchris. 

(.5)  Ambros.  torn,  lis  cpist.  xxii.  p.  875.  Auguslin.  Conies.  \.  i\.  c.  7  rie  i  ivitat  Dei,  1. 
XNii.  c.  8.  I'aulin.  in  VitK  St.  Ambros.  c  11.  in  Append,  llencdirt.  p  4.  1  be  liind  man  s 
tiauie  wa»Scverus;  he  touched  the  holy  gnrmeiit,  recovered  his  si-bt,  ami  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  (at  Uasl  luenty-tive  years)  to  tlie  service  of  tlie  church.  I  .slioulil  leconimend  tl)i> 
miracle  to  our  diviiici',  if  it  did  not  prove  liie  woiship  of  relics,  as  util  a^  the  Nicene  creed. 
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Hrclil)ishop.(l)  Their  effect,  however,  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was 
rapid  and  irresistible  ;  and  the  feble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself 
unable  to  contend  with  the  favourite  of  heaven.  Tlie  powers  likewise 
of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose  :  the  disinterested 
advice  of  Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship  ; 
and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.(2) 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
could  lie  have  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  three  ample 
countries,  which  now  constitute  the  thi'ee  most  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  modern  Europe.  But  the  aspiring  usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition 
was  not  dignified  by  the  love  of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  ac- 
tual forces  as  the  instruments  only  of  his  future  greatness,  and  his 
success  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  which 
he  extorted(3)  from  the  oppressed  ])rovinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable  army  of 
Barbarians^  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of 
Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  pre- 
parations ;  and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth, 
whose  government  was  abhorred  and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects. 
But  as  Maximus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance^  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the 
ambassador  of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ti-oops,  for  the  service  of  a  Pannonian  war.  The  pe- 
netration of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the 
profe-ssions  of  friendship  ;(4)  but  the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted, 
cr  decLUved,  by  the  liberal  favour  of  the  court  of  Treves ;  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Milan  obstinately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind 
coniidence,  which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The 
march  of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by  the  ambassador  j  and  they  were 
admitted,  without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps.  But  the 
crafty  tyrant  followed,  witli  hasty  and  silent  footsteps^  in  the  rear;  and, 
as  he  diligently  intercepted  aU  intelligence  of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of 
armour,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the  troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced 
the  hostile  approach  of  a  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extre- 
mity, Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse  their  own  imprudence,  and  the 
perfidious  arts  of  IMaximus  ;  but  they  wanted  time^  and  force,  and  re- 
solution, to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  either  in  the  field, 
or  witliin  tlie  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city.  Flight  was  their 
only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ;  and  as  Maximus  now  displayed 
Ids  genuine  cliaracter,  the  brother  of  Gratian  might  expect  the  same 
fate  from  the  hands  of  the  same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in 
ti'iumph ;  and  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal 
connection  M'ith  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  resistance.(5)  The  unfortunate  Justina  reached 
Aquileia  in  safety  ;  but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  ; 
she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege  ;  and  she  resolved  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  grertt  Theodosius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  West.  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to 
transport  the  Imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipitation  in  one 
of  the  obscure  harbours  of  Venetia,  cr  Istria  ;  traversed  the  wliule  ex- 

0)  Paiilin.  ill  Vit.  St.  Aminos,  c    5.  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  5. 

(2)  Tilleinoiit,  Mem  Eccles.  toni.  x.  p.  190  750.  He  paitially  allows  the  mediation  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  capriciously  rejtcis  that  of  Maximus,  ihongli  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozoinen, 
and  Theodoret. 

(.3)  The  modest  censtire  of  Sulpicins(Dialog.  iii  15.)  inflicts  a  nuich  deeper  wound  than  ihe 
feehle  declamation  of  I'acatiis  (\ii.  25,  26). 

(4)  listo  tiitior  advtrsus  homiiiein,  pacis  iiivolucro  tegejitem,  was  the  wise  caution  of  Am- 
brose (toni.  ii,  p.  891.),  aftar  his  retmn  fnun  his  second  enihassy. 

(5)  Baroiiiiis  (A.  D.  387.  No  63.)  applies  to  this  season  of  public  distress  some  of  the  peni- 
tential »<rmoiis  el  'he  ai  clihi.^hop. 
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tent  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas  ;  turned  the  extreme  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a  long,  hut  successful,  navigation,  re- 
posed themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica.  All  the  subjects  of  Valen- 
tinian  deserted  the  cause  of  a  prince,  who,  hy  his  abdication,  had  ab- 
solved them  from  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  if  the  little  city  of  JF.mo- 
na,  on  the  verge  of  Italj'-,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of  his  in- 
glorious victory,  Maximus  would  have  obtained,  without  a  struggle, 
the  sole  ))Ossession  of  the  western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
Tlieodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix  their  residence  at  Thessa- 
lonica ;  but  these  reasons  did  not  proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference, 
as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
j)art  of  his  court  and  senate.  A^fter  the  first  tender  expressions  of 
friendship  and  sympathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  East  gently  ad- 
monished Justina  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  sometimes  punislied  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  and  that  the  public  profession  of  the 
Nicene  faith,  would  be  the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  her  son,  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  must  occasion  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred, 
by  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and  the  arguments 
which  might  be  allejred  on  the  side  of  honour  and  justice,  had  acquired, 
since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  considerable  degree  of  additional  weight. 
The  persecution  of  the  Imperial  family,  to  wliich  Theodosius  liimself 
had  been  indebted  for  liis  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  hy  recent  and 
repeated  injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  couIJ  restrain  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Maximus  ;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures, instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace,  would  expose  the 
eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  an  hostile  invasion.  The  Barbarians, 
who  had  passed  the  Danube,  had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  sol- 
diers and  sul)jects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed  ;  and  the 
operations  of  a  war,  which  would  exercise  their  valour,  and  diminish 
tlieir  numbers,  might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an  intolerable 
oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious  and  solid  reasons,  which 
were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated, 
whether  he  should  draw  the  sword  in  a  contest,  whicJi  could  no  longer 
admit  any  terms  of  reconciliation  ;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was 
not  disgraced  by  tlie  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his 
infant  sons,  and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people.  In  this  moment 
of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended  on  the 
resolution  of  a  single  man,  tlie  charms  of  the  princess  Gallamost  power- 
fully pleaded  the  cause  of  her  brother  Valcntinian.(l)  The  heart  of 
Theodosius  was  softened  by  the  tears  of  beauty  ;  his  affections  were  in- 
sensibly engaged  I)y  the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence  ;  tlie  art  of 
Justina  managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and  signal  of  the  civil  war. 
The  unfeeling  critics,  who  consider  every  amorous  weakness  as  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  r.re  in- 
clinedj  on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the  suspicious  evidence  of  the  his- 
torian Zosimus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  some 
traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic  life ;  and,  amidst 
the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can  distinguish,  with 
peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
his  armour  from  the  hands  of  love.  Tlie  alliance  of  the  Persian  king 
was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  the  martial  Barbarians  were  per- 
Buaded  to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect  the  frontiers,  of  an  active 

fl)  riic  flislit  oi  \iileiitini;in,  iiiirt  the  love  of 'rhoddoiins  for  Iiis  si»trr,  are  rrKilcd  hy  Ztisi- 
nms  (I.  iv.  p.  'Jd.l,  2f;i.).  I  illenioiit  produces  soir.e  ucak  and  amhiuiious  evidence  to  aiiteil:  tc 
ihe  (-rcoiid  inaiii.i§e  of  Theodosius  (Hist,  de.s  Kiiiptreiirs,  toni.  v.  p.  7li'  ),  anil  eoiisii)iiciitly 
M  itfmc  CCS  coutcs  dc  Zosime,  qui  bcioieiit  trop  coiiiraires  a  lit  piclu  de  Tlieodose. 
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and  liberal  monarch ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theodusins,  from  the  Eu- 
plirates  to  the  Hadriatic,  resounded  with  the  preparations  of  war  both  by 
land  and  sea.  The  skilful  disposition  of  the  forces  of  tlie  East  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  IMaximus. 
He  had  reason  to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes.  would  direct  their  march  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube',  and  boldly  penetrate  through  the  Rha?tian  provinces  into 
the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of 
Greece  and  Epirus,  with  an  apparent  design,  that  as  soon  as  the  passage 
had  been  opened  by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian,  and  his  mother,  should 
land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy  the  majestic 
seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean  wliile,  Theodosius  himself 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disciplined  army,  to  encounter  his 
unworthy  rival,  -who,  after  the  siege  of  iEmona,  had  fixed  his  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veteransj  who  still  remembered  tlie  long  resistance,  and  succes- 
sive resources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might  prepare  themselves  for 
the  labours  of  three  bloody  campaigns.  But  the  contest  with  his  suc- 
cessor, who,  like  him,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  AFest,  was  easily 
decided  in  the  term  of  two  months,(l)  and  within  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  might  pre- 
vail o\  er  the  fe«ble  Maximus ;  who,  in  this  important  crisis,  shewed 
himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or  personal  courage  ;  but  the  abilities 
of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advantage  wliich  he  possessed  of  a 
numerous  and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns,  the  A.lani,  and,  after  their 
example,  the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed  into  squadrons  of  archers ; 
who  fought  on  horseback,  and  confounded  the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming 
horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemj',  and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the 
high  ground  On  the  opposite  side.  Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother, 
advanced  to  support  them  with  the  select  cohorts,  wliich  were  con- 
sidered as  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The  action,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  tlie  approach  of  night,  was  renewed  in  the  morning ; 
and,  after  a  sharp  coniiict,  the  surviving  remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
of  Maximus  threw  dOwn  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  With- 
out suspending  his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  .^imona,  Theodosius  pressed  forwards,  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  death  or  captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the  diligence 
of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps,  he  descended  with  such 
incredible  speed  into  the  plain  of  Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  first  day  ;  and  Maxi'mus,  who  found  himself  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the 
gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  and  the 
despair,  the  dissaffection,  the  indiflerence  of  the  soldiers  and  people, 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched  Maxinms.  He  was  dragged  frum 
his  throne,  rudely  stripped  of  the  Ini])erial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the 
diadem,  and  the  jnirple  slippers;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to 
the  camp  and  presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  The  behaviour  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to  insult, 
and  he  shewed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the  tyrant  of  the 
West,  who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy,  and  was  now  become 
the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sympathy  is  the  most  forcibly  excited 
by  the  misfortunes  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
proud  competitor,  now  ])rostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing 
very  serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 

(l)  See  Godcfioj'j  Chronology  of  t!ic  Laws,  C<'il.  Tlieuilos.  tt-m.  i.  p   cxix. 
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But  tlie  feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was  checked  by  his  regard 
for  public  justice,  and  the  memory  of  Gratian ;  and  he  abandoned  the 
victim  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Im- 
perial presence,  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from  his  body.  The 
inteUigence  of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received  with  sincere,  or  %vell- 
dissembled,  joy  :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbo- 
gastes  ;  and  aU  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  successfully  exe- 
cuted. Wlien  he  had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty 
and  bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the  winter 
months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted 
provinces  ;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire.(l) 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise  witliout 
difficulty,  and  without  reluctance  ;(2)  and  posterity  will  confess,  that 
the  charajcter  of  Theodosius(3)  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere 
and  ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his 
arms,  rendered  his  administration  respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  his  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life,  M'hich  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 
Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate:  he  enjoyed,  without  exce^ss,  tlie 
sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  tlie  table  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous 
passions  was  never  diverted  from  their  lawful  objects.  The  proud  titles 
of  Imperial  greatness  M-ei-e  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful 
husband,  an  indulgent  father ;  his  uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionate 
esteem,  tV)  the  rank  of  a  second  parent:  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his 
own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and  sister ;  and  the  expressions  of  his 
regard  were  extended  to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  branches  of  liis 
numerous  kindred.  His  familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from 
among  those  persons,  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had 
appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask :  the  consciousness  of  personal 
and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental  distinction  of 
the  i)urple ;  and  he  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  forg-otten  all  tlie 
injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  the  favours  and  ser- 
A'ices,  which  he  had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation,  was 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of  his  subjects  whom  lie 
admitted  into  his  society  ;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners  displayed 
the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good 
imd  \irtuous ;  e\ery  art,  every  talent,  of  an  useful,  or  even  of  an  inno- 
cent, nature,  was  rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality  ;  and,  except  the 
heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive  circle 
of  his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  Jiuman 
race.  The  government  of  a  mightv  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to 
occupy  the  time,  and  the  abilities,  of"  a  mortal:  yet  the  diligent  prince, 
witliout  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  rcmitation  of  profound  learning,  al- 
ways reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive  amuse- 
ment of  reading.     History,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was  his  fa- 

(1)  Besides  tlie  liiiits  wliicli  maybe  uatlierctl  from  cliioiiicles  .ind  ecclesiastical  Iiistoiy, 
Z'iMimis(l.  iv.  p.  'J.ja— 267.)  Oiosius  (1.  vii.  c.  55),  and  I'acnlus  (in  Paiieayr.  \'ct.  xii  50  — 
47.),  supply  tlie  lo.se  aiid  scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Amhiose  (turn.  ii.  epist.  \l  p. 
S.'jS,  953.)  darkly  alludes  to  tlie  well-known  events  of  a  magazine  suiprised,  an  action  al  I'rio 
vio,  a  Sicilian  peihaps  a  naval,  victory,  &c.  Aiisonins  (p.  256.  edit.  Toll.)  applauds  tlie  pe- 
culiar iiieiit,  and  good  fortune,  of  Aqnileia. 

('-')  Qiiaui  piomptiini  landare  principcm,  tani  tutum  sihiisscde  principc  (Pacat.  in  Paircsyi 
Vet.  xii.  2.).  l.alinns  Pacatiis  Urepanins,  a  native  of  GanI,  prononnccd  iliis  oration  at  Ruiut 
(A.  1).  388.).  lie  was  afiei  wards  proconsul  of  Africa  ;  and  liis  friend  Ansonins  praises  liiin  as 
a  iioet,  second  onlv  to  \irgil.     .See  I'illcmont,  Hist,  des  limpereiirs,  torn.  v.  p.  503. 

(5)  See  the  tair  portrait  of  Tlieodnsius,  by  the  yoniiger  Victor;  tlie  strokes  arc  distinct,  and 
till-  colours  are  mixed.  1  lie  praise  of  I'acatus  is  too  viijjiic:  and  Clandian  always  fcemtd 
all  aid  of  e\altiiis;  the  father  ab(.ve  the  son. 
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vourite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long  period  of  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  presented  him  witli  a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human 
life  ;  and  it  has  been  particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  perused 
the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed  his 
g-eaerous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom.  His 
disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  usefully  applied  as  the  rule  of 
his  own  actions  ;  and  Theodosius  has  deserved  the  singular  commenda- 
tion, that  his  virtues  always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune :  the 
season  of  his  prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation ;  and  his  clemency 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success  of  the  civil 
war.  The  Moonsh  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been  massacred  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  victory ;  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  obnoxious  crimi- 
nals suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law.  But  the  emperor  shewed  liim- 
self  much  more  attentive  to  relieve  the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the 
guilty.  The  oppressed  subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed 
themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonished  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses;  and  the  liberality  of 
the  conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan 
daughters,  of  Maximus.(l)  A  character  thus  accomplished,  might 
almost  excuse  the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ;  that, 
if  the  elder  Brutus  couJd  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern 
republican  would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings  ; 
and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was  the  most  faithful 
guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity,  of  the  Roman  people. (2) 

Yet  the  2)iercing'  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must  have  di^ 
cerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  abated 
his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  virtuous  mind  of  Theodosius  was 
often  relaxed  by  indolence,(3)  and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by 
passion. (4)  In  the  pursuit  of  an  important  object,  his  active  courage 
was  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
sign was  accomplished,  or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk 
into  inglorious  repose ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is  the 
property  of  his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inno- 
cent, but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.  The  natural  disposi- 
tion of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and  choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where 
none  could  resist,  and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his 
resentment,  tiie  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  infirmity,  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study 
of  his  life  to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of  passion  ; 
and  the  success  of  his  efforts  enchanced  the  merit  of  his  clemency. 
But  tl'.e  painful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was 

tolluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty,  which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or 
)omitian.  Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian 
of  Theodosius  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was  never  satis- 
fied with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character,  and  conduct,  of 
tlioir  successive  sovereigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  deplored 
the  loss  of  their  churches ;  and,  as  three  rival  bishops,  disputed  the 
throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which  decided  their  pretensions  ex- 

(1)  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  epist.  xl.  ]>,  955.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill,  or  o!  coiii?ge, 
omits  this  glorious  circiiuistaiice. 

(2)  Paciit.  ill  Paiiejyr.  Vet.  xii.  CO. 

(.^)  Zosimiis,  I  iv.  p.  271,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  b>  an  air  of  tandoiir  and 
trriili  lie  observes  tliest  vicissitudes  of  slotli,  and  activity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  siugula- 
rily.  ill  the  ciiaracter  of  Tlieodosiiis. 
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cited  the  murmurs  of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations.  Tlie  ex- 
igencies of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  expence  that  accompanied 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  constrained  tlie  emperor  to  aggravate 
the  weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  as 
they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  distress,  were  the  less  inclined  to 
contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe.  The  auspicious  period  now  ap- 
proached of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a  festival  more  gi-ateful  to  tho 
soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal  donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  v.hos 
voluntary  offerings  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  extraordinary 
and  ojipi-essive  burthen.  The  edicts  of  taxation  interrupted  the  re- 
pose, and  pleasures,  of  Antioch;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate 
was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd ;  who,  in  pathetic,  but,  at  iirst,  in 
respectful,  language,  solicited  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  They 
were  gradually  incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who 
treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance  ;  their  satirical  wit  de- 
generated into  sharp  and  angiy  invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly  rose  to 
attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor  himself.  Their  fury  pro- 
voked by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of  the 
Imperial  family,  which  were  erected,  as  objects  of  public  veneration,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places  of  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theodosius, 
of  his  father,  of  his  wife  Flaccilla,  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius,  were  insolently  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in 
pieces,  or  dragged  -vvith  contempt  through  the  streets :  and  the  indig- 
nities which  were  offered  to  the  representations  of  Imperial  majesty, 
sufficiently  declared  the  impious  and  treasonable  wislies  of  the  populace. 
The  tumult  was  almost  immediately  suppressed  by  the  arri\al  of  a 
body  of  archers  ;  and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  i-eflect  on  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  her  crime. (1)  According  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the 
governor  of  the  pro\ince  dispatched  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction;  while  the  trembling  citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of 
their  crime,  and  the  assurance  of  their  repentance,  to  the  zesil  of  Fla- 
vian their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Hilarius,  the 
friend,  and,  most  probably,  the  disciple,  of  Libanius;  ^^'hose  genius, 
on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was  not  useless  to  his  country.(2)  But 
the  two  capitals  "Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by  the 
distance  of  eight  hundred  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diligence 
of  the  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely  punished  by  a  long 
and  dreadful  interval  of  suspence.  Every  rumour  agitated  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  Antiochians ;  and  they  heard  with  terror,  tKnt  their 
sovereign,  exasperated  by  the  insult  which  h;id  been  offered  to  his  own 
statues,  and  more  especially,  to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved 
to  level  with  the  ground  the  offending  city ;  and  to  massacre,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants  ;(3)  many  of  whom  were 
actually  driven,  by  their  apprehensions,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  length  twenty-four  days  after 
the  sedition,  the  general  Hellebicus,  and  Caesarius,  master  of  the  offices, 
declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  Tiiat 
proiul  capital  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city  ;  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  East,  strijiped  of  its  lands,  its  pri^'ileges,  and  its  revenues, 
was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  denomination  of  a  village,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Laodicea.(4)     The  Baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  Theatres, 

(1)  The  Cliristiaiis  and  Pagans  agreed  in  Itelieviiig,  that  tlie  sedition  of  Antioch  v.as  ex- 
cited by  the  dxnions.  A  gi;;antic  woman  (says  Sozonicn,  I-  vji.  c.  2?  )  pareded  the  6tree(s 
with  a  scourye  in  her  h.ii.d  An  old  man  (sajs  Libanius,  Oral,  xii  p  596  )  transformed  lijni- 
sclt  inui  a  youth,  tl  en  a  boy,  ^c 

('-')  Zoiimiis,  in  his  short  mid  disingcnnoiis  account  (1  iv.  p.  2."i8,  2.VJ /),  is  ccrt;iii;ly  mis- 
tiikcn  ill  sendi:ig  l.ibaniiis  liiiiiself  l«  Consianlinoplc.    Jlis  own  orations  fix  him  at  Aiiiioch. 

(.■>_)  I.ibaiiiiis  (Oiat.  i.  ]>.  d.  edit.  Vciict  )  declares,  iliat,  under  siich  a  reian,  the  fear  of  a 
i!ra^:.atie  was  groiindlecb  and  abs  ird,  especially  in  the  emperor's  absence:  for  lis  presence, 
accrdiiig  to  the  cl(i(|ii<;iit  slave,  miuht  lave  siven  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 

(JJ  l.hudicca,  on  the  sea  coi;it,  sixty  five  miles  from  Aiitiocli  (sec  Noris  tpocli.  iyro-Maced. 
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were  shut  :  and,  that  every  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  niifirht  at  the 
same  time  be  intercepted,  the  distribution  of  corn  was  abolished,  by 
the  severe  instructions  of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  guilt  cf  individuals ;  of  those  who  had  per- 
petrated, and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  statues.  The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Cffisarius,  encompassed 
with  armed  soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The 
noblest  and  most  wealthy,  of  the  citizfins  of  Antioch,  appeared  before 
them  in  chains  ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture, 
and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  suspended,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  these  extraordinary  magistrates.  The  houses  of  the  cri- 
minals were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and  children  were  suddenly 
reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury,  to  the  most  abject  distress ;  and 
a  bloody  execution  was  expected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,(l) 
which  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has  repre- 
sented as  a  lively  image  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the 
world.  But  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance, 
the  cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them  ;  they  dropped  a  gentle 
tear  over  the  calamities  of  the  people  ;  and  they  listened  with  rever- 
ence to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  de- 
scended in  swarms  from  the  mountains. (2)  Hellebicus  and  Ca3sarius 
were  persuaded  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the  latter  re- 
turned, with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constantinople ;  and  presumed  once 
more  to  consult  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  of  Theodo- 
sius had  already  subsided ;  the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the  bishop 
and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable  audience  ;  and  the  reproaches 
of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints  of  injured  friendship,  rather  than 
the  stern  menaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon 
was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  the  prison-doors  were 
thrown  open ;  the  senators,  who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered 
the  possession  of  their  houses  and  estates ;  and  the  capital  of  the  East 
was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  dignity  and  splendour. 
Theodosius  condescended  to  praise  tlie  senate  of  Constantinople,  wlio 
had  generously  interceded  for  their  distressed  brethren :  he  rewarded 
the  eloquence  of  Hilarius  witli  the  government  of  Palestine;  and  dis- 
missed the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  his  re- 
spect and  gratitude.  A  tliousand  new  statues  arose  to  the  clemency  of 
Theodosius  ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was  ratified  by  the  approba- 
bation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor  confessed,  that,  if  the  exer- 
cise of  justice  is  the  most  important  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is 
the  most  exquisite  jdeasure,  of  a  sovereign. (3) 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shameful  cause, 
and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  consequences.  That  great 
city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protected 
from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong  fortifications,  and  a 
numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it 
should  seem  from  his  name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beau- 
Dissert,  hi.  p.  2oO.).  Tlie  Aiitiorliians  were  offended,  that  tlie  dependent  city  of  Selencia 
sliDuld  presume  to  intercede  for  tlieni. 

(1)  As  tlie  days  of  tlie  tumult  depend  on  tlie  moveahle  festival  of  Faster,  tliey  can  only  be 
determined  liy  the  previous  dtterminatiou  of  the  year  The  year  387  has  beeu  pieferred,  afier 
a  laborious  inquiry,  hy  Tillemout  (Hist,  des  Euip.  toiii.  v.  p.  IH—IM)  and  Montfaiicou 
(Chrysostom,  loin.  xiii.  p.  105  —  110.). 

(2)  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with  much  risk,  to  the 
cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 

(3)  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  aUiost  dr.iniatic,  manner,  by 
two  orators,  v;ho  had  their  respective  shares  of  interest  and  merit.  See  Lilianiiis  (Orat.  xiv, 
XV.  p.  3(J9— 4'iO.  edit.  Morel.  Orat.  i.  p.  1—14.  ^•enet.  17.54  ),  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  de  Stutnis  (tom.  li  p.  1—225.  edit.  Montfancon.).  I  do  not  pretend  to 
f««c/j  personal  acquaintance  with  Chrysostom  ;  but  Tilleniont  (Hist,  des  limpereurs,  tom.  v. 
p  2fi3— 2S3.)and  Herinaiu  (\"ie  dc  St.  Chrysostonie,  toni.  i.  p.  157—224  )  hud  read  him  with 
piout  curiosity,  and  dilieeticc. 
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tiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteer,^  of 
tlie  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  order  of  Botheric,  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamours 
of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games,  lamented  the 
absence  of  their  favourite ;  and  considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer 
as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue.  The  resentment 
of  the  people  was  embittered  by  some  previous  disputes ;  and,  as 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service  of 
the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  Mhose  numbers  were  reduced 
by  desertion,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  general  fx-om  their  licen- 
tious fury.  Botheric,  and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were  inhumanly 
murdered  :  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets ; 
and  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Milan,  was  surprised  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica.  The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  wuuld  have  inflicted  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime  ;  and  tlie  merit  of  Botheric 
might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  iadignation  of  his  master. 
The  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Theodosius  was  impatient  of  the 
dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial  enquiry  ;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that 
the  blood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty 
people.  Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency 
and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost  extorted  from  the 
reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general  jjardon  ;  his  passion  was 
again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions  of  his  minister  Rufinus ; 
and,  after  Theodosius  had  dispatched  the  messengers  of  death,  he  at- 
tempted, when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
The  punishment  of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  tlie  undis- 
tinguishing  sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  the  hostile  preparations  were 
concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal  Conspiracy. 
The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treachei'ously  invited,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  :  and  such  was  their  in- 
satiate avidity  for  those  amusements,  that  every  consideration  of  fear, 
or  suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon 
as  the  assembly  was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted 
round  the  circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of 
a  general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued  three  hours, 
without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  inno- 
cence or  guilty ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state  the  number  of  the 
slain  at  seven  thousand ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  writers,  that  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric. 
A  foreign  merchant  who  had  probahly  no  concern  in  his  murder,  ofi'ered 
his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth  to  supply  the  place  of  07ie  of  his  two 
sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderness,  while  he 
was  doubtful  to  chuse,  and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers  deter- 
mined his  suspense,  by  plunging  tlieir  daggei's  at  the  same  moment  into 
the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  The  apology  of  the  assassins, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heads, 
serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design,  the 
horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  commands  of  Theo- 
dosius. The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  fre- 
quent residence  at  Thessalonica.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate 
city,  the  aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and  faces  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  present,  to  his  imagination ;  and 
Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the 
people  whom  he  destroyed.(l) 

(1)  Tlie  oriijinal  evidence  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  cpist.  li.  p.  993.),  Aiis;iistiii  (de  Civitat. 
Dei,  V.  213.;,  and  I'milini  s  (in  Vit  Amliros  c.  24  ),  is  delivered  in  vague  expressions  of 
liorror  and  pity.  It  is  illnstrated  by  tlie  siil>se(|nent  and  nneqiial  tesiinionics  of  Sozoineii  (I. 
vii.  c.  25.),  riieodoret  (I  v.  c  1".),  Iheoplianes  (Clironograpli.  p.  (ii  ),  Cedrcniis  (|>.  317.), 
and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1  xiii.  p  54.).  Zosiinns  tilnnr,  tlie  partial  enemy  of  TUeodosins,  most 
niiaccouulably  passes  over  in  silence  Hit  v/ursl  of  liis  aciiius. 
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The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox  clergy, 
had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  cliaracter  of  Amhrosc  ;  who 
united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends 
and  ministers  of  Thcodosius  imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign  ; 
and  he  observed,  with  more  surprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret 
counsels  were  immediately  communicated  to  the  archbisliop  ;  who  acted 
from  the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every  measure  of  civil  government 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of 
the  true  religion  The  monks  and  populace  of  Callinicum,  an  obscure 
town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanatacism,  and  by 
that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  conventicle  of  the  Va- 
lentinians,  and  a  synagogue  oftlie  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  con- 
demned, by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild  the  syna- 
gogue, or  to  repay  the  damage  ;  and  this  moderate  sentence  was  con- 
lirmed  by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of 
MiLin.(l')  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach,  more  suit- 
able, perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had  received  the  mark  of  circumcision, 
and  renounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  tlie  tole- 
ration of  tlie  Jewish,  as  the  persecution  of  the  Christian,  religion ; 
boldly  declares,  that  he  himself,  and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly 
dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the  deed,  and  tlie 
crown  of  martyrdom;  and  laments,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of 
Theodosius.  As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  the  archbisliop,  from  his  pulpit,(2)  publicly  addressed  the  em- 
peror on  his  throne  ;(3)  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the  oblation  of  the 
altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive  de- 
claration, which  secured  the  impunity  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Calli- 
nicum. The  recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere  ; (4)  and,  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was  continually 
increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He  retired  into  the  country 
to  indulge  his  grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as 
the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him  the 
accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  represented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  crime  ;  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of  penitence. 
The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ;  and  he 
contented  himself  with  signifying(5)  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunica- 
tion, by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision,  not  to  offer 
the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  presence,  of  Theodosius ;  and  by  the 
advice,  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without  pre- 
suming to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist 
with  those  hands  that  were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
peoplfe.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproaches,  and 
by  those  of  his  spiritual  father ;  and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mis- 
chievous and  irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded, 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great  church 

(1)  See  tiie  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose  (lorn  ii.  epist.  xl,  xli.  p.  946— 956  ),  and  his  bio. 
grapiier  P;iiiliiiiis  (c.  25. )•  I'ayle  and  H;irbe)rac  (Morales  des  F^res,  c.  xvii.  p.  525,  iSic.) 
have  jnstly  condemned  the  archliishop. 

(2)  His  serinon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond-trcc,  of  the  woman 
who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  C  hrist-     But  the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal. 

(3)  Hodie,  Episcope,  tie  me  proposuisti.  Amiirose  modestly  confessed  it :  lint  he  sternly 
reprimanded  rinia»iiis,  tsenerai  of  the  horse  and  foot,  who  had  presumed  lo  say,  tliat  the 
monks  of  Calliuicum  deserved  punishment. 

(4)  Yet,  five  years  :ifttr.\ards,  whfii  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his  spiriltial  guide,  he  to- 
lerated the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  synagogue.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi. 
tit.  vili.  leg.  9.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  com.  vi.  p.  225. 

(5)  Arahros.  torn,  ii  epist.  Ii.  p.  997—1001  His  r.pistle  is  a  miserable  rhapsody  on  a  noble 
subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  lie  could  write.  His  composiiions  are  destitute  of 
taste,  or  genius;  without  the  tpiiit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Laciaiitius,  the 
lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augnstin. 
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of  Milan.  He  was  stopped  in  tlio  porch  by  tlie  arclibishop  ;  \\  iio,  in  the 
tone  and  hinguage  of  an  ambassador  of  lleaven,  declared  to  his  sove- 
reign, that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  pubhc 
fault,  or  to  appease  the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius 
liumbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide, 
David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of 
murder,  but  of  adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imi- 
"  tate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose. 
The  rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  ;  and  the 
public  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  honourable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  According 
to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  w-ere  established 
in  tlie  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide  v.as  expiated  by  the  peni- 
tence of  twenty  3rears  :(1)  and  as  it  was  impossible^  in  the  period  of 
Ijuman  life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  holy  commu- 
nion till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the 
maxims  of  religious  policy,  gi-anted  some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his 
illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ; 
and  the  public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  sufficient,  that  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear 
in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with  sighs  and  tears,  the 
pardon  of  his  sins.(2)  In  this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the 
various  methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  eight 
months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful  ; 
and  the  edict,  wliich  interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  be- 
tween the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy 
fruits  of  his  repentance.(3)  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous  firm- 
ness of  the  archbishop  :  and  the  example  of  Theodosius  may  prove  the 
beneficial  influence  of  those  pi-inciples,  which  could  force  a  monarch, 
exalted  above  the  apprehension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the 
laws,  and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  "  The  prince,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and  feai-s  of  religion,  may  be 
"  compared  to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
"  of  his  keeper."(4)  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal  will  therefore  de- 
pend on  the  inclination,  and  interest,  of  the  man  who  has  acquired 
such  dangerous  authority  over  him  ;  and  the  priest,  who  liolds  in  his 
hand  the  conscience  of  a  king,  may  inflame,  or  moderate,  his  sanguina- 
ry passions.  The  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have 
been  asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose^  with  equal  energy,  and  with  equal 
success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  woi-ld 
was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  derived  from  the  choice  of 
Gratian  his  honourable  title  to  the  provinces  of  the  East :  he  had  ac- 
quired the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  and  the  three  years,  wliich 
he  spent  in  Italy,  were  usefully  employed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
laws  ;  and  to  cori'ect  the  abuses,  which  had  prevailed  w^ith  impunity  un- 
ci) According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil  (Canon  Ivi.),  tlie  voluntary  lioniicide  v.:i3/v(»- 
years  a  uionrner  ;  fire  an  liearer  ;  x  ten  ill  a  prostrate  state  ;  AnAj'our  in  a  standing  luisliire. 
1  have  the  oiijinai  (Beveridge,  Pandect,  toiii.  ii.  p.  47—151  )  and  a  translation  (Chardon,  Hisl. 
des  Sacreineiis,  toiii.  iv.  p.  i;i9— 277-)  of  the  Canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 

(2)  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  anthenticated  by  Ainiuose  (toni.  vi.  de  Obit.  Theodos. 
c.  34.  p.  1207.),  Aiigiisiin.  (de  Civitai.  Dei,  v.  26.),  and  i'anliiins  (in  Vit.  Anibros  c.  24.). 
Socr;ites  is  ignorant ;  Sozoinen  (I.  vii.  c.  2,5  )  concise  ;  and  the  copio.is  narrative  of  I  heodo- 
rct  (I.  V.  c.  18.)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

(3)  f:odex  Theodof,  I.  ix  tit.  xl.  leg  13.  The  date  and  circninslances  of  this  law  aic  per- 
plexed with  dinicnlties  ;  but  I  feel  niyse'.f  inclined  to  favour  the  honest  elVorts  of  Tilleniont 
(Hitt   des  F.nip.  toni    v.  p.  721  )  and  i'agi  (Critica.  toni.  i  p.  578). 

(4)  t'n  prince  qui  ainie  la  religion,  ct  qui  la  craiiit,  e.>.t  nii  lion  qui  ctde  A  la  main  qisl  le 
IVitte,  oui  la  voixqui  I'appaise,     Esprit  dee  Loi'4,  1.  s\iv,  c.  2. 
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nor  nio  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The 
nnme  of  Valentinian  was  reerularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts:  but  the 
tender  age,  nnd  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina,  appeared  to  re- 
quire the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian  ;  and  his  specious  am- 
bition niiglit  have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  without  a  struggle, 
and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the  administration,  and  even  from 
the  inheritance,  of  the  empire.  If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid 
maxims  of  interest  and  policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by 
his  friends  ;  but  the  generosity  of  his  behaviour  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion has  extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  He 
seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan  ;  and,  without  stipulating 
any  present  or  future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  absolute  dominion 
of  all  the  provinces  from  wliich  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of 
Maximus.  To  the  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added 
the  free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps^  which  his 
successful  valour  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gratian.(l)  Sa- 
tisfied with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the  death  of 
his  benefactor,  and  delivering  the  West  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the 
emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  East,  insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of 
luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  bro- 
ther, he  indulged  his  conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian : 
and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his  eleva- 
tion, must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to  Italy;  and, 
though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she  was  not  allowed  to 
influence  the  government  of  her  son. (2)  The  pernicious  attachment  to 
tlie  Arian  sect,  which  Valentinian  had  imbibed  from  lier  example  and 
instructions,  \vere  soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  ortliodox  educa- 
tion. His  growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence 
for  the  character,  and  authority,  of  Ambrose,  disposed  the  Catholics  to 
entertain  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young  em- 
peror of  the  West.(3)  They  applauded  his  chastity  and  temperance, 
nis  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application  to  business,  and  his  tender 
affection  for  his  two  sisters;  which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  im- 

))artial  equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the  meanest  of 
lis  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth,  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason;  and  the 
empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  ArbogasteS;(4) 
a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  held  the  second  rank  in 
the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  he  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  Theodosius  ;  contributed,  by  his  valour  and  military  conduct,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant ;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory, 
master  general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  mei'it,  and  apparent 
fidelity,  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  people ;  his 
boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the  troops ;  and,  whilst 
he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar  of  the  state,  the  bold  and 
crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  determined,  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the 
empii'e  of  the  West.  The  important  commands  of  the  army  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Franks;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  pro- 
moted to  all  the  honoui'S  and  oflfices  of  the  civil  government ;  the  pro- 
gress  of  the    conspiracy  removed   every  faithnil  servant  from  the 

(1)  TtsT"  -rrfpi  T«r  (vepycrar  Kadtjkov  c?.o^ev  eivai,  is  the  niggard  praise  of  ZosiDiiis  himself 
(!.  iv.  p.  267  ).  Aiigustin  says,  with  some  happiness  of  expression,  Valeiitiiiianuni....iiii6eri- 
cordissiini  veiicratione  resiituit. 

(2)  Sozonien,  1.  vii.  c.  H.     His  cljronology  is  very  irregular. 

(5)  See  Aintirose  (torn  ii.  de  Obit.  Valeminiasi.  c.  15  &c.  p.  1178;  c.  36,  &c.  p.  1184.). 
Wlieu  tlie  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainment,  lie  fasted  himself;  he  refused  to  see  an 
handsome  actress,  &c.  Since  he  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  de  killed,  it  is  iing  nerows  in  I'hi-" 
lustorgius  (1    xi.  c.  1.)  to  reproarli  liim  witli  the  love  of  tiiat  amusement. 

'4)  Zfisimus  (\.  Iv.  p.  275  )  piaises  the  enemy  of  Theo<tcsiu8.  r.;.|  he  it,  detested  by  So- 
ciate*  (1   v   C.25.;  ajid  l.'rosins  (I.  vii.  c.  .35.). 

Vol..  II.  O 
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presence  of  Valentinian ;  and  the  emperor,  without  power,  and  without 
intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and  dependent  condition 
of  a  captive.(l)  The  indignation  which  he  expressed,  tliough  it  might 
arise  only  from  the  rash  and  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  can- 
didly ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  felt  that  he  was 
not  unwortliy  to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
to  undertake'the  office  of  a  mediator;  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  apprise  the  emperor  of  the 
East  of  his  helpless  situation  ;  and  he  declared,  tliat,  unless  Theodosius 
could  speedily  march  to  his  assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  palace,  or  rather  prison,  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  impru- 
dently fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.  But  the 
liopes  of  relief  were  distant,  and  doubtful ;  and,  as  every  day  furnished 
some  new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without  strength  or  counsel,  too 
hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immeiliate  contest  with  his  powerful  general. 
He  received  Arbogastes  on  the  throne ;  and,  as  the  count  approached 
with  some  appearance  of  respect,  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dis- 
missed him  from  all  his  employments.  "  My  authority,"  replied  Ar- 
bogastes with  insulting  coolness,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  smile,  or 
"  the  froM'n,  of  a  monarch ;"  and  he  contemptuously  threw  the  paper 
on  the  ground.  The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from  its  scabbard  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  some  degree  of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using 
tlie  deadly  weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few  days 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his  resent- 
ment and  his  v/eakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian  was  found  strang- 
led in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were  employed  to  disguise  tlie 
manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  death 
of  the  young  emperor  had  been  the  voluntaiy  effect  of  his  own  de- 
spair.(2)  His  body  was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Milan  ;  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  commemo- 
rate liis  virtue,  and  his  misfortunes. (3)  On  this  occasion,  the  humanity 
of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological 
system ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian,  by  the  firm 
assurance,  that  their  pious  brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism,  was  introduced  without  difficulty,  into  the  mansions 
of  eternal  bliss.(4) 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of  his  ambi- 
tious designs :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breasts  every  sentiment 
of  patriotism  or  loyalty  were  extinguished,  expected,  with  tame  resigna- 
tion, the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice  of  a  Frank  might  place  on 
the  Imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  stUl 
opposed  the  elevation  of  Arbogastes  himself;  and  the  judicious  Bar- 
barian thought  it  more  adviseable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some  de- 
pendent Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rhetorician  Euge- 
nius  ;(5)  whom  he  had  already  raised  from  the  place  of  his  domestic 
secretary,   to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.     In  the  course  both  of 

(1)  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165  in  the  second  vciliime  of  tlie  Historians  of  France) 
lias  preserved  a  ciirioiis  frugmcnt  of  Siilpicius  Ale>auder,  an  liistoriau  far  more  valuable  tliau 
liinisclf. 

(2;  Gudefroy  (Disscitat.  ad  Pbilostor?.  p.  429—4.34  )  lias  diligently  collected  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dcaili  of  Valentinian  II.  I  he  variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contem- 
porary writers,  prove  that  it  was  secret. 

(3)  De  Obitd  V;ileiitiiii,m.  toni.  ii.  p.  117"— llOfi,  He  is  forced  to  speak  discreet  and  oli 
Bcure  language;  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any  layman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic, 
would  have  dared  tn  be. 

C4)  See  c  51.  p.  11S8.  c.  75.  p.  1193.  Don  Cliardon  (Hist,  des  Saciemens,  tom.  I.  p.  86), 
who  owns  that  St  Ambrose  most  sireim msly  maintains  the  indispensable  necessity  of  liaij- 
tism,  labours  to  reconcile  ilie  contiadlciion. 

(5)  Qiicm  sibi  Germaiius  famnlum  delcgeiat  exiil, 

is  the  contemptuous  eiipiession  uf  Llaudiaii  (iv.  Cons  Hon.  71-).  Eii;eiiins  profe-scd  Ciirjs- 
tiaiiily  ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  (Sozonien,  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Phiiosiorg  1.  x1.  c. 
2.)  is  probable  in  a  gramiuarian,  and  would  secure  the  fiicndship  of  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  T16, 
277J. 
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\ns  private  and  public  service,  the  count  had  always  approved  the  at- 
tachment and  abilities  of  Eugenius;  his  learning-  and  eloquence,  sup- 
ported bv  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  liini  to  tlie  esteem 
of  the  people ;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the 
throne,  may  inspire  a  favourable  prejudice  of  liis  \  irtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  court  of  Theodosius,  to  communicate  with  affected  grief,  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  that  the  monarch  of  the  East  would 
embrace,  as  his  lawful  colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the 
West.(l)  Theodosius  was  justly  provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  Bar- 
barian should  have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labours,  and  the  fruit, 
of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited  by  the  tears  of  his  beloved 
wife,(2)  to  re\enge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  brother,  and  once  more  to 
assert  by  arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second 
conquest  of  the  AV'est  was  a  task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  lie  dismissed, 
with  splendid  presents,  and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of 
P^ugenius  ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations  of 
tlie  civil  war.  Before  he  formed  any  decisive  resolution,  the  pious  em-  . 
peror  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  hea\en  ;  and  as  the  progress 
of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  con- 
sulted an  Egyptian  monk,  who  possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  the  knowletJge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the 
favourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embarked  for  Alex- 
andria, from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis, 
or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais.(3)  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  and  on  the  smiimit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the 
holy  John(4.)  had  constructed,  with  his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in 
which  he  had  dwelt  above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door,  with- 
out seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  ^vithout  tasting  any  food  that  had 
been  prepared  by  fire,  or  any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the  week  he 
spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  hut  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  re- 
gularly opened  a  small  window,  and  ga\e  audience  to  the  crowd  of  sup- 
pliants, who  successively  flowed  from  e\ery  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  the  window  with  respectful 
steps,  proposed  his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the  courage  of 
the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody,  but  infallible,  victory.(5) 
The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  forwarded  by  all  the  means 
that  human  ])rudence  could  supply.  The  industry  of  the  two  master- 
generals,  Stilicho  and  Timasius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers, 
and  to  revive  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable 
troops  of  Barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  cliief- 
tains.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  tlie  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other 
with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  same 
prince  ;  and  the  renowned  Alaric  acquired,  in  the  school  of  Theodosius, 

(l)  ;;osimiis  (I.  iv.  p.  278.)  inciitioMs  this  emljassy ;  but  lie  is  diverted  by  another  story 
fiDiii  itl;iliiig  the  event. 

(2;  1rv€-Tupij((i,  i;  TMTM  yane-Tii  F.iXXk  xa  /SinnXcia  top  c<(*e,\i^oi'  o\u(j;iipofjLev>i.  (Zosim.  I. 
jv.  p.  277.  He  afierwards  says  p.  2H0.),  that  Galla  died  in  cjiildbcd  ;  and  intimates,  that  the 
nfnictioM  of  lier  linsbunil  was  exlrenic,  hni  bliort. 

(o)  Lycupolis  is  ilie  modern  Sim,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the  size  of  St.  Deiiys, 
which  drives  a  proiiiabic  trade  wiih  llie  kingdom  of  Sennaar;  and  lias  a  very  convenient 
fciiiniain,  "  cnjns  puCi  si^na  x  iitrinilalis  eripinnlnr.''  See  d'Anvilie,  Description  de  i'KK>|>le, 
p.  181.  Abnifeda,  Uestripl.  JE^y^l-  p.  H.  and  the  curious  Annotations,  p  2.').  92.  ol  liis 
editnr  Michaelis 

(i)  The  life  of  John  l.yoopolis  is  described  by  iiis  two  friends,  Rufinus  (1.  ii.  c.  1  p.  liy  ) 
and  ralladins  (Hisl.  l.ausi-.ic.  c.  io.  p.  7">!>.),  in  koiweyd's  great  Collection  of  Uie  ViUB  I'a 
-  triirn.     1  illeinonl  (Mem.  Eccles.  loin.  x.  p.  7IS,720  )  has  settled  the  Chronology. 

{:>)  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  22.  Claiidian  {in  Kiitrop.  I.  i.  312.)  mentions  the  cnnnch  »  journey  : 
hill  Ite  mosl  conteinfttuously  deiidesilie  I'-gypUan  dreams,  and  llie  oracles  of  lli«  \il«. 
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the  kno\^•Ieclge  of  tlie  avt  of  wjir,  "liicli  lie  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted 
for  the  destruction  of  Ronie.(l) 

The  Emj>eror  of  tlie  \Fest,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  general 
Arhogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  misfortune  of  Maxi- 
inus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence  against 
a  skilful  antagonist,  who  was  free  to  press,  or  to  suspend,  to  contract, 
or  to  multiply,  his  A'arious  methods  of  attack. (2)  Arbogastes  fixed  his 
station  on  the  confines  of  Italy :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  tlie  Julian  Alps  ;  and  even  the  passages  of  the  mountains 
were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned,  to  the  bold  invader. 
He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  the 
formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  that  co^'ered  with  arms  and 
tents  the  open  country,  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
l);inks  of  the  Frigidus.(3)  or  Cold  River.(4)  This  narrow  theatre  of 
the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and  the  Hadriatic,  did  not  allow 
much  room  for  the  operations  of  military  skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes 
would  have  disdained  a  pardon ;  his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a 
negociation  :  and  Theodosius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and 
revenge,  by  the  chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian.  Without 
weighing  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efforts, 
tlie  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications  of  his 
i-ivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honourable  danger  to  the  Goths,  and  cherish- 
ed a  secret  wish,  th.'it  the  bloody  conflict  might  dimmish  the  pride  and 
numbers  of  the  conquerors.  Ten  thousiind  of  those  auxiliaries,  and 
Bacurius,  general  of  the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood :  the  Gauls  maintained 
their  advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected  the  disorderly 
flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor  retired  to 
the  adjacent  hiUs  ;  where  lie  passed  a  disconsolate  night,  without  sleep, 
without  provisions,  and  without  hopes  ;(5)  except  that  strong  assurance, 
which,  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind 
may  derive  from  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of 
Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy  of  his  camp  ; 
whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly  detached  a  consider- 
able bod)'  of  troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  en- 
compass the  rear  of  the  Eastern  army.  The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to 
the  eyes  of  Theodosius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger:  but 
his  apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the 
leadersof  those  troop=?,  who  expressed  their  inclination  to  desert  the  stand- 
ard of  the  tyrant.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  rewards,  which  they 
stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  granted  without  hesitation  , 
iind  as  ink  and  paper  could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  sub- 
scribed, on  his  own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit 
of  his  soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement :  and  thoy 

(1)  Zosimiis,  I.  iv.  p.  280.  Socratts,  1.  vii.  10  Alaric  Iiimself  (de  Bell.  Getico,  521.) 
dwt'lls  Willi  more  cimiylaceiicy  on  bis  e:ii!y  exploits  against  tlie  liomaiis. 

Tot  Aiisnstiis  Hebio  (|ui  teste  fiigavi. 

Yet  his  vanity  could  sciircely  have  proved  this  pliirci/i^i/  of  tlying  emperors. 

(2)  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contiasis  "llie  iiiiliiary  plans  of  the  two  usurpers. 

Novitas  andere  prioi em 

Siiadebat ;  cautnmqne  dabaiit  exeinpla  tequentem. 
Hie  nova  moliri  praiccps  :  hie  qiiasrere  tntns 
Provid'.is.     Hicfiisis;  colleciis  virilxjs  ilic.  - 
Hie  vagus  excnnens,  liis  intra  clanstia  leductus 

Dissiniiles  ;  sed  inone  pares 

(■.■5)  Tlie  riiairius,  a  small,  thoiigli  lacinorable,  tueani  in  the  country  of  fJoictz,  now  called 
tlif,  Vipa<',  falls  into  tlic  Soniiiis,  or  Lifonzo,  above  Ar,iiileia,  some  miles  from  the  Hadriatic 
See  d'Aiivillc's  Ancient  and  .Modern  Maps,  and  the  lii.lia  Aiiti(pia  of  CInvcrins  (torn.  i.  p. 
IKM  ) 

(4)  ClaMdi:in's  wit  is  intolei-able :  the  snow  was  dyed  red  ;  the  cold  river  smoked  ;  and  the 

channel  must  li;ive  been  choked  with  carcasses,  if  the  current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 

(.S)  Theoiloict  aliirms,  thut  St.  .lohn,  and  St.  Miilip,  appeared  to  (he  wakinsr,  or  slcepiiigj 

emperor,  on  horseback,  &c.     'I  his  is  ihe  first  iii.Mauce  of  apostolic  cl.ivalry,  wiiich  aftei'^ards 

btfiuiue  so  popular  in  Spain,  and  in  liie  (.'rdfadtii. 
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again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of  a  tyrant,  whose 
principal  officers  appeared  to  distrust,  either  the  justice,  or  the  success, 
of  his  arms.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,(l)  such  as  is 
often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  East.  The  army  of 
Theodosius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
■wind,  which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered 
their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  diverted,  or 
repelled,  their  ineffectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advantage  was 
skilfuUv  improved ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  Gauls  :  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to 
the  in\isible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of 
the  pious  emperor.  His  victory  was  decisive ;  and  the  deaths  of  his 
two  rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
The  rlietorician  Eugenius,  who  had  ahiaost  acquired  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the 
unrelenting  soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his  body,  as  he  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Ai'bogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  wan- 
dered se\  eral  days  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he  was  convinced, 
that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid 
Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned  his 
sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  determined 
in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy  ;  and  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  house 
of  Valentinian  embraced  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  "^Vest.  Those  provinces 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the  inflexible  courage  of 
Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  "With  a 
manly  freedom,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  subject,  the 
archbishop  rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius,  declined  his  correspondence, 
and  Mithdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence  of  a 
tyrant ;  whose  downfal  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  ambiguous  language. 
The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by  the  conqueror,  who  secured  the 
attachment  of  the  people  by  his  alliance  with  the  chmx-h  :  and  the  cle- 
mency of  Theodosius  is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the 
archbishop  of  Milan. (2l 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  tlie  merit,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of 
Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  liis  future  reign ;  and  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror, which  did  not  exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect 
of  the  public  felicity.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory, 
was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and  fatal  event,  which 
destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the 
indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished  the  principles  of 
dis?ase.(3)  The  strength  of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sud- 
den and  violent  transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  in- 

(1)  Te  propicr,  gtlidis  Aqiiilo  de  iiioiite  procellis 

Obruii  advpisas  acres  ;  revol!:taqiie  tela 

\riijt  ill  aiictores,  et  turbine  icppiilit  hastas. 

O  iiinijuni  riilecie  I»eo,  cni  fiindit  abantris 

Mollis  armaias  hyenies  ;  cni  inilitat  .tlher, 

Et  coiijiiiaii  veiiiuiit  ad  classica  veiiti. 
1  liese  famous  lilies  ut"  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  &c.  A.  D.  ~/JC.)  i  re  alleged  by  his  con- 
temporaries, Angtisiin  and  Orosins;  wh^i  siippiejs  the  I'agan  deity  of  Mollis -,  ai:d  ndd  some 
I  iicuiiistancis  from  the  information  of  eye-wiiutsjes.     Witliiii  four  moiiti  s  after  tbe  victory , 
it  was  compiired  by  Ambrose  to  the  iiiiracnlons  vitlorirs  of  Moses  and  Joihiia. 

(2)  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Aiiibrose  floin.  ii.  eoist.  Ixii  p.  102?.), 
raulinns  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26-3-1.), 'Aiigustiii  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26.),"  Orosins  (I.  vii.  c. 
35.),  Sozomcii  (I.  vii  c.  24  ),  Theodorel  (I.  v.  c  24.),  Zosirtuis  (I.  iv  p.  2.S1,  2«2  ),  Claudisn 
(in  iii.  cons.  Hon.  63— 105.  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  TO— 117),  and  the  Chronicles  published  by 
Scaliger. 

(3)  This  disease,  a.ocribed  by  Socralos  (1.  v.  c.  26.)  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  !.■!  represented  by 
riiiiostorigins  (I.  xi.  c.  2.)  as  the  tifect  of  sloth  and  intemperance  :  for  which  Thotiiis  calls 
bi'.n  an  iinpudca:  liar  (Godefroy,  Pisseri.  p   458.). 
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neiisi.'J"-  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
empei-ur.  '  The  opinion,  and'  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the  public  had 
rontirmed  the  division  of  tlie  Eastern  ar.d  Western  empires ;  and  the 
two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and  Honoring,  who  liad  already  obtained, 
from  the  tenderness  of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined 
to  fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  of  Rome.  Those  princes  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  danger  and  gloiy  of  the  civil  war  ,-(1)  but  as 
soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called 
his  younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  re- 
ceive the^sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  hands  of  his  dying  father.  The 
arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was  welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  Circus ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  ])resence  to  the  public 
joy.  But  tlie  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort,  which  he  made,  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morning.  Ho- 
norius supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  place  of  his  father ;  and 
the  great  Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding 
the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war,  his  death  was  universally  lamented. 
The  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen,  by  wliom 
he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the 
(jualities  of  the  deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the  most  valuable  in 
their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  tlie  impending  dangers  of 
a  feeble  and  di\-ided  administration ;  and  every  disgraceful  moment  of 
the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory 
of  their  irreparable  loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  imperfections 
liave  not  been  dissembled :  the  act  of  cruelty,  and  the  habits  of  indo- 
lence, which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  the  Roman 
princes.  An  historian,  perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius, 
has  exaggerated  his  vices;  and  their  pernicious  effects;  he  boldly  asserts, 
that  every  rank  of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their 
sovereign  ,  that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public 
and  private  life  ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and  decency 
were  insufficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit,  wliich 
sacrifices,  witliout  a  blush,  the  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to  the 
base  indulgence  of  slotli  and  appetite.(2)  The  complaints  of  con- 
temporary" writers,  who  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  de- 
I)rivation  of  manners,  are  commonly  expressive  of  their  peculiar  tem- 
per and  situation.  There  are  few  observers,  who  possess  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view^  of  the  revolutions  of  society ;  and  who  are 
capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  action,  which 
impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the  blind  and  capricious  pas^ 
sions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any 
degree  of  truth,  tliat  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more  shameless 
and  dissolute  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  tlian  in  the  age  of  Constantine, 
perhaps,  or  of  Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  bene- 
ficial improvements,  whicli  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  national 
riches.  A  long  ])eriod  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked  the  in- 
dustry, and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  tlie  people ;  and  their  profuse 
luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of  that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys 
the  present  hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain 
condition  of  their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from 
engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  updertakings  wliicli  require  an 
immediate  expence,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant  advantage.  The 
frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation  tempted  them  not  to  spare  the 

(1)  /osiuiii*  3iip|)0-P5,  that  the  tiov  Honorinf  iicc<niip.niif(t  l;is  father  (!.  iv.  p.  280).  Ycl 
tlie,  iiiiaiilo  tlagrabant  pectora  voto.  ia  all  thai  flait^iy  would  allow  lo  a  coutempoiaiy  poet ; 
v'.lio  clearly  (IcscriLies  the  enipeioi's  lafiisal,  ami  the  joiiriK-y  ot  lloiiorinsa/'/e/- the  vRtoiy 
<Cl!'.udian  in  iii.  Cons.  7S  — r-5,}. 

(2^  ZoEiniUi,  I    iv.  p.  244. 
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rcni.-iins  of  a  p.itrimony,  xvliicJi  mi^ht,  every  liour,  become  t!ie  prey  of 
tfie  rapacious  (Joth.  And  tlie  mad  |ii-udi<;ality  wliicli  prevails  in  tlie 
confusion  <»f  a  shi|)ureGk,  or  a  sie^^e,  may  serve  to  explain  tlie  progress 
of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking  nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  the  manners  of  courts  and 
cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  into  tlie  cam|)s  of  the 
legions:  and  their  def^eneracy  has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military 
writer,  who  had  accurately  studied  the  j^enuine  and  ancient  i)rinciples 
of  Roman  discipline.  It  is  the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vej^e- 
tius,  that  the  infantry  was  iiivariably  covered  with  defensive  armour, 
from  the  foundation  of  tlie  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gratian. 
'J'he  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise,  rendered  the 
soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willin;.^,  to  support  the  fatig-ues  of  the  service; 
they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour,  which  they  seldom  wore  ; 
and  they  successively  obtained  the  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their 
cuirasses  and  their  helmets.  Tlie  heavy  weai)ons  of  their  ancestors,  the 
sliort  sword,  and  the  formidable  pihnn,  which  had  subdued  the  world, 
insensibly  dropj)ed  from  their  feeble  hands.  vVs  the  use  of  the  shield  is 
incompatible  with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched  into  the 
field ;  condemned  to  suffer,  either  the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy 
of  flight,  and  always  disposed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative. 
The  cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  bene- 
fits, and  adopted  the  use,  of  defensive  armour ;  and,  as  they  excelled  in 
the  management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked 
and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed,  without 
defence,  to  the  arrows  of  tlie  Barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the  de- 
5truction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually 
solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasse.i 
of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own,  and  the 
])ublic,  defence  ;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfal  of  the  enipire.(l) 


CHAP.  XXVllI. 


Final  Destruction  of  Par/anism Introduction  of  the  Worship   of 

Saints,  and  Relics,  amoiit/  the  Christians. 


The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and  popular  supersti- 
tion ;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be  considered,  as  a  singular  event  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Christians,  more  especially  the 
clergy,  had  impatiently  supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine, 
and  the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian  ;  nor  could  tliey  deem 
their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  tlieir  adversaries  were  per- 
mitted to  exist.  The  influence,  which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had 
acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius,  was 
employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their 
Imperial  proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence 
were  established,  from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  con- 
clusion, against  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  ^^■ho  still  adhered  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestors:  that,  the  magistrate  is,  in  some  measure, 

(i;  Vegetitis,  rie  lie  Slilitaii,  I.  i  c.  10.  Ilie  sciiee  ol'  calaiiiilics,  «liich  lie  marks,  compri 
n»  to  believe,  that  thu  fleia,  l«  v,  lioin  lie  dedicates  Uh  hook,  is  tbc  last  and  must  ins'orioiu 
of  the  Valenijiiiaiis. 
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piiilty  of  tlie  crimes  which  he  neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish  ;  and, 
that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real  daemons,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime  against  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator 
Tlie  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  examples  of  Jewish  historj',(l)  were 
hastily,  perhaps  erroneously,  applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and 
universal  reign  of  Christianity.(2)  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  ex- 
cited to  vindicate  their  own  honoui*,  and  that  of  the  Deity  :  and  the 
temples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years  after 
the  coversion  of  Constantine. 

From  the  age  of  Numa,  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Romans  pre- 
served the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  sacerdotal 
order.(3)  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  things,  and  persons,  that  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose  and 
traditionary  system,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy 
tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the  flight  of 
birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sybilline  books  (their  name  of  Quix- 
DECEMviRS  was  derived  from  their  number)  occasionally  consulted  tlie 
history  of  futiu-e,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six 
VzsTALS  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of 
the  unknown  pledges  of  the  dui-ation  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had 
been  suffered  to  behold  with  impunity. (4)  Seven  EruLos  prepared  the 
table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three  Flam  ens  of  Jupiter,  of 
Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the 
three  most  powerful  deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
of  the  universe.  The  King  of  tlie  Sacrifices  represented  the  person 
of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors,  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could 
be  performed  only  b}-  r^.yal  hands.''  The  confraternities  of  the  Sai.ians, 
the  LuPERCALS,  '&c.  practised  such  rites,  as  might  extort  a  smile  of 
contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confidence  of  re- 
commending themselves  to  the  favor.r  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  autho- 
rity, viliich  the  Roman  priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of 
the  republic,  was  gi-adually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy, 
and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.  But  the  dignity  of  theii-  sacred 
character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  country  ; 
and  they  still  continued,  more  especially  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  capital,  and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of 
state,  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
people  i  and  they  rGcei\-cd,  from  tl.e  consecrated  lands,  and  the  public 
revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally  supported  the  splendour  of 
the  priesthood,  and  all  the  expences  of  the  religious  worship  of  the 
state.  As  the  service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consulships  and  triumphs,  as- 


(1)  St.  Ambrose  (torn,  ii.de  Obit.  Tlieotlos.  p.  1503.')  eNpressly  praises  and  reroniinends 
tlie  real  of  Joaiall  in  llie  destruction  of  idolatry,  lie  language  of  Julius  Firiiiiciis  Malernu^ 
oil  the  same  subject  (de  Urrore  Profaii.  Relig  p.  -107,  edit.  Groiiov.)  is  piously  inhuman. 
Nee  lilio  jubet  (the  .Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem  gladium  vindiceni 
ducit,  &c. 

(2)  Bayle  (lorn.  li.  p.  406,  in  his  Coinmentaire  Fhilosophique)  justifies,  and  limits,  these 
iniolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jexvs.      I  lie  attempt  is  laudable. 

(3)  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  liierarrhv  in  Cicero  (de  Lejibus,  ii.  7,  S  ),  Livy  (I.  20  ), 
l>ionvsiu3  Harlicarnasseniis  (1.  ii.  p.  lU)— 129-  edit.  Hudson),  Beaufort  (Kcpublitpie  Roinaiiie, 
torn.  i.  p.  1— 90.),  and  iMoyle  (vol.  i.  |>  10-55.;.  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  Whig, 
as  "A-ell  as  of  a  Roman  aiitiipiary. 

(4j  Ihese  ii.yslic,  and  perlraiis  imaginary,  synibol.s  hare  given  biuh  |o  various  fables  and 
Conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  tin:  Palladium  was  a  small  iV.dne  (three  cubits  r>iid  n 
half  liisrh)  "f  Minerva,  v;ith  a  laiire  and  (listalT;  that  it  "as  usuaUy  inclosed  in  a  xfriti,  or 
b.iri el ;  ami  that  a  similar  barrel  « as  plated  bv  its  side,  to  cli.^roiicert  riir!<i«itv  or  5a<iileg«?. 
Srf  Mi'ieriac  f  ComniiMit.  sur  les  lipllre;  d'Ovide,  loui.  i.  p,  «)  -Ofi.),  and  I  ii>jiui.  (roui.  iii 
p.  CIO   lis  \'*bta,  &c.  c.  10.). 
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■pireil  to  the  place  of  pontiff,  or  of  augur;  the  seatri  of(l)  Cicero  and 
Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  most  illustrious  nicui- 
bers  of  the  senate ;  and  the  dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  additional 
splendour  on  their  sacerdotal  character.  The  fifteen  ])riests,  who  com- 
posed the  college  of  pontiffs,  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the 
companions  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  Christian  emperors  condescend- 
ed to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns^  which  were  appropriated  to  the  office 
of  suj)reme  pontiff'.  But  when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more 
scrupulous,  or  more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  prophane 
symbols  ;(2)  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the 
revenues  of  the  priests  and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honours  and  im- 
munities ;  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  superstition,  which 
was  supported  by  the  opinions,  and  habits^  of  eleven  hundred  years. 
Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall 
or  temple,  in  which  they  assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue 
and  altar  of  victoiy;(3)  a  majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  v.ith 
flowing  garments,  expanded  ^^  ings,  and  a  crov/n  of  laurel  in  her  out- 
stretched hand.(4)  The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  god- 
dess, to  observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire;  and  a 
solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude  of  thtir 
public  deliberations.(5)  The  removal  of  this  ancient  monument  was 
the  only  injury  whicli  Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of 
the  Romans.  The  altar  of  victory  was  again  restored  by  Julian,  tole- 
rated by  Valentinian,  and  once  more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the 
zeal  of  Gratian.(6)  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the 
gods  which  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration  :  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devoti<»n 
of  the  people ;  and  in  very  quarter  of  Rome,  the  delicacy  of  the  Christ- 
ians was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice. (7) 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the  senate  of 
Rome  ;(8)  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that  thev  could  express 
their  dissent  from  the  legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  Pagan  majority. 
In  that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  re- 
vived and  inflamed  by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  de- 
putations, were  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial  court,(9)  to  repre- 
sent the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate  ;  and  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  this  important 
business  was  entrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,(lO)  a  wealthy  and 
noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  characters  of  pontiff  and  augur, 
with  the  civil  dignities  of  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  praefect  of  the  city. 
The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by  the  wannest  zeal  for  the 

(1)  Cicero,  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  I,  ii.  epist.  5),  or  indirectly  (ad  Familiar.  I.  xv  episi. 
4.)  confesses,  that  the  Jugurate  is  the  supreme  object  of  his  wishes  Fliny  ie  piouii  i.> 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  (I.  iv.  epist  8),  and  the  chain  of  iiadition  mig'ji  he  con- 
tiiiiK'd  fiiiin  history,  and  marbles. 

(2)  Zosiinus,  1  iv.  p.  249, 250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about  Po.it !/exi\ii(S 
Maxim  as. 

(3)  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tzreutum  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Curk-  Jtdia  by 
Caesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt. 

(4)  I'riidentius  (1  ii.  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of  Victory  :  but  tie  curious 
reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Monlfaucon's  Antiquities  (torn,  i   p.  341  ). 

(5)  See  Suetonius  (in  August,  c.  35.),  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny's  Panegyric 

(fi)  1  hese  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus  and  Anib  ose. 

(7)  The  iVofii/rt  f/r6«,  more  recent  than  Constaniine,  does  not  find  one  Chriatia  i  church 
worthy  to  be  named  among  tlie  edifices  of  the  city.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii  p.  W25  ) 
deplores  the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  eau  ,  and  the 
nostrils  of  the  faithful. 

(8)  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  CMoyle's  Worki  vol.  Ii. 
p.  147  ),  that  the  Christians  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 

(9)  The  first  (A.  D.  382.;  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience.  The  second  (A.  D.  485.) 
to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Ambrose.  The  third  (\-  I). 
3S8.)  to  Theodosiirs  ;  and  the  fourth  (A.  D.  592.)  to  Valentinian.  lardner  (HealliKU  Tceii- 
moiiies,  vol.  iv  p.  572— ."99.)  fairly  repiesents  the  whole  transaction. 

(iO)  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  honours,  represrnlprt 
thf-  emperor  under  the  t"o  characters  of  Pontifex  ^taxlmus.  and  I'rincejis  Senatm.  isa 
the  proud  inscription  at  tiie  head  of  his  works" 
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cause  of  expiring  Paganism  ;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented 
the  abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues.(l)  The 
orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  ^vhich  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear  to  reflect  on  the 
religion  of  his  sovereign  ;  humbly  declares,  that  prayers  and  entreaties 
are  his  only  arms  ;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from  the  schools 
of  rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of  philosophy.  Symmachus  endea- 
^'ours  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by  displaying  the 
attributes  of  the  goddess  of  victory ;  he  insinuates,  that  the  confiscation 
of  the  revenues,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was 
a  measure  unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  disinterested  character ;  and  he 
maintains,  that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force 
and  energy,  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expence,  as  well  as 
in  the  name,  of  the  republic.  Even  scepticism  is  made  to  supply  an 
apology  for  superstition.  The  great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the 
universe  eludes  the  enquiry  of  man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct, 
custom  may  be  permitted  to  guide  ;  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  by  a  fjiithful  attachment  to  those  rites,  and 
opinions,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those  ages  have 
been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the  devout  people  has  fre- 
quently obtained  the  blessings  which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salu- 
tary practice  ;  and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any 
rash  innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied  with 
singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa  ;  and  Rome  herself,  the 
caelestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates  of  tlie  city^  is  introduced  by 
the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors. 
"  Most  excellent  princes,"  says  the  venerable  matron,  "  fathers  of  your 
"  country  !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  wliich  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an 
"  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to 
"  continue  in  the  pi'actice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  1  am  born  free, 
"  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion  has  reduced 
"  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from 
■'  the  city,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol.  ^Fere  my  gray  hairs  re- 
"  served  ^or  such  intolerable  disgrace?  I  am  ignorant  of  tlie  new  system, 
"  that  I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  correc- 
"  tion  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious  office."(2) 
The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of  the  orator  had 
suppressed;  and  the  calamities,  which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  de- 
clining empire,  were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new 
religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  bafl^ed  by  the  firm  and 
dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  ;  who  fortified  the  em- 
perors against  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this 
controversy,  Ambrose  condescends  to  speak  the  language  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  to  ask,  with  some  contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of  those 
victories,  which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity, 
which  could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to 
replunge  the  human  race  into  their  original  barbarism  From  thence 
gradually  rising  to   a  more   lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pronounces, 

(1)  As  it  any  one,  says  Prudeiuius  (in  Symmacli,  i.  6v">9.),  should  dig  iii  tlie  mud  witli  an 
iiistrunieiit  ol'  (lolcl  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  Biiiiits,  treat  this  adversary  with 
respect  and  civilitv. 

(2)  See  tlie  liftN-loiirlli  epistle  of  the  tenth  hook  of  Syiniiiaehns.  In  the  foirn  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  ten  liool.s  ot  epistles,  he  imitated  the  yoiin?er  rliiiy  ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style 
he  was  snppowd,  In  his  friends,  to  eipial  or  excel  (Macrob.  Sauirnal.  I.  v.  c.  I  ).  Riit  V  e 
tiivnriaiu.y  of  Syniinichn?  consislR  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and  e-en  'viihout  ftowcis. 
re.v  facte   and  few  tjiiiiiiieuts,  can  be  cMracted  from  his  verbose  roiiejiiondenre. 
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that  Christianitv  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  trutli  and  salvation  ;  and  that 
every  mode  of  Polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through  the 
paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition.(l)  Arguments  like 
these,  when  they  were  suggested  by  a  favourite  bishop,  had  power  to 
prevent  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory;  but  the  same  arguments 
fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  effect,  from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror; 
and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels 
of  Theodosius.(2)  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  pro- 
posed, according  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important  question, 
>Vliether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Romans.  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to 
allow,  was  destroj'ed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence  inspired  ; 
and  the  arbitrary  exUe  of  Symmaclius  was  a  recent  admonition,  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  v^ishes  of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular 
division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense 
of  a  A'Cry  large  majority  ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  any  members 
should  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that 
they  were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity. (3)  The 
hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  either  to  supernatural 
or  to  sordid  motives  ;  and  many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed 
on  every  favourable  occasion,  their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the 
mask  of  odious  dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  tlie 
new  religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ;  they 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
to  tlie  entreaties  of  theii'  wives  and  childi-en,(4)  who  were  instigated 
and  governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the  East.  The 
edifying  example  of  the  Anieian  family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of 
the  nobility:  theBassi,  the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :  and  "  the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  venerable  assembly 
"  of  Catos  (such  are  the  higli-flov/n  expressions  of  Prudentius),  were 
"  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the 
"  skm  of  the  old  serpent  ;  to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  in- 
"  nocence  ;  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  the 
"  tombs  of  the  martyrs."(5)  The  citizens,  who  subsisted  by  their  own 
industr}',  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported  by  the  public  liberality, 
fiUed  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican,  with  an  incessant 
throng  of  devout  proselytes.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  pro- 
scribed the  worship  of  idols,  were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the 

(1)  Sec  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  8'2j— S33.).  The  former  of  these  episiles  is  a 
Bliort  caution  ;  tlie  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  lUe  petition  or  libel  of  .Synmiachus  1  be  sanit 
ideas  are  more  copiously  expre»st'il  in  the  poetry,  if  ii  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Priidentiiw. 
wlio  composed  his  two  books  a^Tiiiist  Syjnniachus  (A.  D.  4C4.)  while  that  senator  was  still  ali\  t-. 
It  isnhimsiciil  enough,  that  Montesquien  (tonsideratious,  &c.c.  xix  torn.  iii.  p.  487.^  should, 
overlook  the  two  professed  antagoniils  of  Symniachus  ;  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting 
on  the  more  remote  aud  indirect  confii'.ations  of  Urosius,  Si.  -iugustin,  and  .Salviau. 

(2)  See  Prudentius  (in  Symmacli.  I.  i.  545,  &c.).  Ihe  Chiistian  agrees  with  the  l'agai> 
Zl>.•^imus  (I.  iv.  p.  2S5  ),  in  placing  this  visit  of  1  heodosius  after  the  second  civil  war,  geunni 
bis  victor  ciede  Tyranni  (1  i.  410.;.  But  the  lime  aud  ciicumstanccs  are  better  suited  to  his 
first  triumph. 

(3)  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  bv  a  legal  majorili.. 
proceeds  to  say  (609,  &c.), 

Adspice  quam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Seaatii 

Decernant  int'ame  Jovis  pulvinar,  et  omue    v 

Idolium  lon^e  pnrgaia  ab  urbe  fugandum. 

Qua  vocat  egrcgii  sei:tcn:ia  Principis,  illuc 

Libera,  cum  pedibus.  turn  cordc,  frequentia  transit. 
ZosiDius  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  an  heathenish  courage,  which  few  of  tneni  ai?  found 
to  possess - 

(4)  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinns,  who  was  surrounded  wiUi  tiicli  a  believlu!;  familv  of 
children  and  grand  children,  as  would  have  been  sufficieut  to  conveii  evcu  Jupiic^  biutkelf- 
an  e-itraordinary  pioselyte  !  (torn.  i.  ad  LEetam,  p   54. J.  ' 

(5)  Exsultare  P.itres  videas,  pulcherrima  mundi 
Luiiiina  ;  conciliunii|ue  seniim  gettire  Latonum 
Candidiore  t(i'^5  nivemii  pietatis  aniictum 
Sumere  ;  ct  exuvias  dcponeie  pontificales. 
The  fa.'iiy  of  Prndeiiiius  is  warmed  ana  elevated  by  victory. 
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Romans  :(1)  the  splendour  of  the  capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary 
temj)Ies  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt.(2)  Rome  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not  yet  lost 
their  reverence  for  the  name  and  authority  of  Rome. 

The  filial  piety"  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them  to  proceed, 
with  some  caution   and  tenderness,  in   the  reformation  of  the  eternal 
city.     Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with  less  regard  to  the  prejudices 
of 'the   provincials.     The   pious  labour  which  had  been  suspended  near 
twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Constantius,(3)  was  vigorously  resumed, 
and  finally  accomplished,  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.     Whilst  that  war- 
like prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the  glory,  but  for  the 
safety,  of  the  republic  :  he   ventured  to  offend  a  considerable  party  of 
liis  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps  secure  the  protection 
of   Heaven,  but   which  must  seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of 
human  prudence.     The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the  Pa- 
gans, encouraged  the  pious  emperor  to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts 
of  proscription  :  the  s;ime  laws  which  had  been  originally  published   in 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  were  applied,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxim  us, 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  empire  ;  and  every   victory  of  tlie 
orthodox   Theodosius    contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and 
Catholic   faith.(  1)     He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital  part,  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  be  criminal,  as  well 
as   infamous :  and   if  the  terms  of  his  edicts  more  strictly  condemned 
the  impious  curiosity  which  examined   the  entrails  of  the  victims,(5) 
every  subsequent  explanation  tended  to  involve,  iu  the  same  guilt,  the 
general   practice   of  immolation,  which  essentially  constituted  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Pagans.     As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove  from  his 
subjects  the   dangerous  temptation,  of  offending  against  the  laws  whii  h 
he  had  enacted.  A  special  commission  was  gi-anted  to  Cynegius,  the  Pree- 
torian   praefect  of  the   East,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius  and 
Gaudentius,  two   officers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  AV'est ;  by  which 
thev  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy  the  instru- 
ments of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  priests,  and  to  con- 
fiscate the  consecrated  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
church,  or  of  the   army.(6)     Here  the  desolation  might  have  stoitped  : 
and  the   naked  edifices,  which  were  no  longer  employed  in  the  service 
of  idolatry,    might   have   been   protected   from  the  destructive  rage  of 
fanaticism.  Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful 
monuments  of  Grecian  architecture  :  and  the  emperor  himself  was  inte- 
rested not  to  deface  the  splendour  of  his  own  cities,or  to  diminish  the  va- 
lue of  his  own  possessions.  Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  re- 
main, as  so  many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ.     In  tlie  de- 
cline of  the  arts,'  they  might  be  usefuUy  converted  into  magazines,  m^i- 
nufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly:  and  perhaps,  when  the  walls 
of  tlie   temple   had   been  sufficiently   purified   by   holy  rites,  the  wor- 

(1)  Priidentiiis,  af(er  he  lias  dcsrribed  the  coliveisioli  of  the  senate  and  peoide,  asks  u  ith 
8i)uie  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dnbitanius  adhnc  Roinam,  tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 
111  leges  tiansisse  tnaj  T 
(?)  Jerom  exults  in  l.'jc  desolation  of  the  capitol    and  t!ie  other  temjiles  ol  Roiiio  (toiii.  i.  p. 
64    toiii.  li.  p.  95.  „    ,   .  , 

(3)  Libauiiis  (Otat.  pro  Teiiiplis,  p  10.  (enev  1631  published  by  James  Goiielioy,  nnd  now 
eMremely  scarce)  accuses  \a!enliuian  and  Valens  of  prohibitiii<:  sacrilicts.  Some  partial  or- 
der may, have  been  issued  bv  the  F.asteni  emperor:  imt  the  idea  of  any  general  hiw  is  coi.tia- 
dictcd  by  the  silence  of  the  code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history- 

(4)See  his  Uuvsiii  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xvi.tit.  X.  leg.  7— U.  ,      ,■ 

(5)  llonier's  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  iiifiuisition  of  entrails  (see  leithius, 
;iiitiquitat.  Homer.  I.  i.  r.  10.  16  ).  The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the  first  lluiuspiiis,  sub- 
dued both  tie  (iie.tsiind  the  Romans  (Cicero  de  Uivinaiionc,  ii,  25.). 

re")  .Zosiiiuis  I  iv  p  24,5.249.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c. '-'l  Idatius  in  Chn.n.  Prosper.  Aqui 
t;,M  1  iii.  c.  s's.'apiid  llaioaiuin,  .Annal.  F.cdcs.  X.  D.  389.  No  52.  I.ibaiiui-,  (pio  Tcniplii 
p    10  )  latwurs  to  piovc,  that  the  coiiiniands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  poiUive. 
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shin  of  the  true  Deity  might  he  iillowed  to  expiate  tlie  ancient  guilt  of 
idoLitry.  But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished 
the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious  i-evolution,  a  second  Julian,  might 
again  restore  the  altars  of  the  gods;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayei's  to  the  throne,(l)  increased  tlio 
zeal  of  the  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  root  of 
superstition.  The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a 
milder  disposition  :  (2)  but  their  cold  and  languid  eiforts  were  insuffi- 
cient to  stem  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conducted, 
or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.  In  Gaul,  tlie 
holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,(3)  marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of 
his  extensive  diocese  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the 
prudent  reader  will  judge  whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of 
miraculous  powers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  ex- 
cellent Marcellus,(4)  as  he  is  stiled  by  Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated 
with  apostolic  fervour,  resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately 
temples  witliin  the  diocese  of  Apamea.  His  attack  was  resisted,  by  the 
skill  and  solidity,  with  which  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  con- 
structed. The  building  was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  the  lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  six- 
teen feet  in  circumference  ;  and  the  large  stones  of  which  they  were 
composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron.  The  force  of  the 
strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried  without -effect.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  undermine  tlie  foundations  of  the  columns,  which 
fell  do^n  as  soon  as  the  temporary  wooden  props  had  been  consumed 
with  fire;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the 
allegory  of  a  black  dasmon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not  defeat, 
theopei-ationsof  the  Chi-istian  engineers.  Elated  with  victory,  Mareellus 
took  the  field  in  person  against  the  powers  of  darkness ;  a  numerous 
troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  marched  under  the  episcopal  banner, 
and  he  successively  attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the 
diocese  of  Apamea".  Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would  not  allow  him 
either  to  fight  or  fly.  placed  himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  beyond 
the  reach  of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  : 
he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics  ;  and  the 
synod  of  the  province  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy 
Mareellus  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  sujiport  of 
this  cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed,  with  tumultuous  fur)',  from  tlie 
desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ze.il  and  diligence.  They  de- 
served the  enmity  of  the  Pagans ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the 
reproaches  of  avarice  and  intemperance ;  of  avarice,  which  they  gi'atified 
with  holy  plunder,  and  of  intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the 
expence  of  the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments, 
loud  psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.(5)  A  small  number  of  temples 
was  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the  nrudence,  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  temple  of  the  celestial  Venus 
at   Carthage,  whoso  sacred   precincts  formed  a  circumference  of  two 

^  (1)  Cod  Tlieodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  !<'g.  8.  18.  There  Is  room  to  believe,  that  this  temple  of 
Enessa,  wliicli  I'lieodoBicis  wished  io  save  for  civil  uses,  was  soon  alterwards  a  heap  of  ruins, 
(Lilianina  pro  Teniplis,  p.  26,  27.  and  (iodefroy's  notes,  p.  59). 

(2)  .See  iliis  cniiors  oration  of  Liiianius  pro  lemplis,  pronounced,  or  rather  composed, 
abont  the  year  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advantajie,  Dr  laidner's  version  and  remarks 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  135— )C.).). 

(3)  ,See  the  life  of  Martin,  liySnliiirinsSeverns,  c.9  — 14.  The  .saint  once  mistook  (as  lion 
Quixote  m'ght  have  done)  an  harmless  funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  and  inipru^enily 
cjiiimittcd  a  miracle. 

(i)  Compare  Sozmiieii  (1.  vii.  c.  15.)  with  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21.).  Between  them,  ihey 
relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  iMarcellus. 

(5)  l.ihanius  pro  Templis,  p.  10—13.  He  rails  at  these  blackgarbed  men,  the  Chrislian 
.Monke,  v.ho  cat  more  than  elephanls      Poor  e'ephants !  r,fi/ are  temperate  animals. 
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i>iile.«,  was  judiciously  converted  into  a  Christian  church  ;(1)  and  a  simi- 
lar consecration  has  preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.(2)  But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  wurld, 
an  army  of  fanatics,  without  authority.,  and  without  discipline^  invaded 
the  peaceful  inhabitants;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structure^5  of  anti- 
quity still  displays  the  ravages  of  tliose  Barbarians,  who  alone  had  time 
and  inclination  to  execute  such  laborious  destruction. 

Ill  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spectator  may 
distinguish  the  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria. (3)  Senipis 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who 
sprung  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egypt.(4)  The  first  of 
the  Ptolemies  liad  been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  myste- 
rious stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  wliere  he  had  been  long  ador- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and  his  reign  were 
so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  dispute,  whe- 
ther he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or  tTie  gloomy  monarch  of 
the  subterraneous  regions.(.>)  Tlie  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinaUly 
demoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign 
deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities.(6)  But  the  obsequious  priests,  wlut 
were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted  without  re- 
sistance, to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Pontus:  an  honourable  and  do- 
mestic genealogy  was  provided  ;  and  tliis  fortunate  usurper  was  in- 
troduced into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,(7)  the  husband  of  Isis,  and 
the  celestial  monarch  of  Egj^jt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  pecu- 
liar protection,  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His  tem- 
ple, (8)  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  capitol,  was 
erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  ai'tificial  mount,  i-aised  one  hun- 
dred steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the 
interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  bv  arches,  and  distributed  into 
vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments.  1  he  consecrated  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  portico ;  the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite 
statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts  ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning  were  preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had 
arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes.(9)  After  the  eclicts  of  The- 
odosius  liad  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans,  they  were 
still  tolerated  in  tlie  city  and  temple  of  Serapis  ;  and  this  singular  in- 
dulgence was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the 
Christians  themselves :  as  if  they  had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient 

(1)  Prosper.  Aqiiilaii.  1.  iii.  c.  38.  apiid  P.aroniiuii  ;  Anna).  F.ccles.  A.  D.  380.  N"o  58.  &r. 
Tlie  temple  had  been  sl'ut  sonic  time,  and  tlie  access  to  it  was  overgrown  with  hiainbles. 

(2)  Donatns,  Koma  Antiqna  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c  -1.  p.  4t».  This  conseciation  was  perfoincd 
hy  pope  lioniface  IV.  1  am  ignorant  of  tlie  I'avonralile  circumstances  which  had  preserved 
the  Pantheon  above  two  himdred  yeais  after  ti:c  reign  of  Tlicodosiiis. 

(.1)  Sophroniiis  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history  (Jerom,  in  Script,  liccles.  toin.  i. 
p.  503.),  which  had  fiiinlslied  materials  to  Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  16.),  Tiieodoret  (1.  v.  c.  22.), 
find  Rufimis  (I.  ii.  c.  22.).  Yet  the  l.ist,  who  had  been  at  Alexandria  before,  and  after,  the 
event,  may  deserve  the  credit  ofaii  oriciiiai  witness. 

(•1)  Gerard  Vosbiiis  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  80  &  rie  Idololatria,  1.  i.  c,  29.)  strives  to  support  the 
stran'iie  notion  of  the  Fathers;  that  the  patriarch  Jo.-eph  was  adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull 
Apis,  and  the  god  Serapis. 

(5)  oriso  dei  nondiim  iiostris  celebrata.  /E-iyptiornm  antistiles  ,?fc  memorant,  &c.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  «.).     Tlie  Greeks,  who  had  travelled  into  Kivpt,  were  alike  ignoi  ant  of  this  new  deity. 

(G)  Macrobiiis,  Saturnal.  I.  1.  c.  7  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  pioves  his  foreign  ex- 
traction. 

(7)  At  Pvoinc,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  In  the  same  temple.  The  precedency  which  tin; 
queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  iine(|iial  alli.mce  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  Uiit 
the  supciioiity  of  tlie  female  sex  was  established  in  K^ypt  as  a  civil  and  reli'^ioiis  insiitiilioii 
(Diodor.  Sicul  loin.  i.  I.  i.  p  31.  edit  Wesseliii;;'),  and  the  same  order  is  ohseived  In  l»lu- 
•arrh's  I  teatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  ;  whom  he  idemiiies  with  Seiapis. 

(S)  Ammianns  (x\ii.  16.),  The  E\positio  toli^is  Miiiidi  fp.  8.  in  Hudson's  Geograph. 
Minor,  loin,  iii  ),  and  Knfinus  (1.  ii-  c.  22  ),  celebrate  tlie  .Seniyeum,  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

(D)  See  Memoircs  de  1'  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p  ."97— '*16.  The  ol<l  library  of 
the  I'loleniies  was  i;ii<(///i/ consumed  in  Cwsar'is  Alexandiian  war.  Mair  Antony  gave  the 
whole  colleclion  of  rersamiis  (200,000  volumes  to  Cleopalia,  as  the  foiindiition  of  llie  iieuj 
llbiaiv  <il   \h\siiidiia 
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rites,  wliich  could  alone  secure  tlie  foundations  of  tlie  Nile,  the  harvests 
of  Egypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.d ). 

At  thattime(2)  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was  filled  by 
Theophilus/S)  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and  virtue ;  a  bold,  baH 
man,  whose  hands  were  alternately  polluted  with  ge'ld,  and  with  blood. 
His  pious  indignation  was  excited  by  the  honours  of  Serapis;  and  the 
insults  which  he  offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,  convinced  the 
Pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  enterprise. 
In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Eg}'pt,  the  slightest  provocation  was  suf- 
ficient to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in 
arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher  01ympius,(4)  who  exhorted 
them  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These  Pagan 
fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Sera- 
pis ;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies,  and  a  resolute  defence  ; 
and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exercised  on  their  Cliristian 
prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The  efforts  of  the 
prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truce,  till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of  Sera- 
pis. The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms  in  the  principal  square  ; 
and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  de- 
struction against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced,  the  Christians 
set  up  a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whUst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose 
fury  had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps, 
and  eluded,  by  their  flight  or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of  their  ene- 
mies. Theophilus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of  Serapis,  with- 
out any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  the  materials ;  but  these  objects  proved  so  insuperable,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations  ;  and  to  content  himself  with 
reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbisli,  a  part  of  which  was  soon 
afterwards  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected  in  lionour 
of  the  Christian  martjTS.  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria,  was 
pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and,  near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of  e\erv 
spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  religious  preju- 
dice.(5)  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many  of  whicli  have 
irreti-ievably  perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck 
of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages  ;  and 
either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop, (6)  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his  victory. 
While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  sUver  were  carefully  melted, 
and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal  were  contemptuously  broken,"  and  cast 
into  the  streets,  Theophilus  laboured  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of 
the  ministers  of  the  idols  ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
loadstone ;  their  secret  method  of  introducing  an  human  actor  into  a 
hollow  statue  ;  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  devout 

(1)  Libaniiis  (pro  Teniplis,  p.  21.)  indiscreetly  provokes  liis  Christian  masters  by  this  in- 
sulting remark. 

(2)  We  may  chuse  between  the  date  «f  Marcellinns  (A.  D.  'JHO.)  or  that  of  Pros|><T  'A.  D. 
501).     Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Eiiip.  torn.  v.  p.  310.  "56  prefers  the  former,  and  Pagi  tlie'latter. 

(.■5)  Tillemont,  Mem  Ecclcs.  torn.  xi.  p.  441—500.  Ihe  ambiguous  situation  of  1  lieopliilus' 
a  soint,  as  the  friend  of  Jeroui  ;  a  lievil.  as  the  enemy  of  Chrysostom  ;  produce  a  sort  of 
impartiality:  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  is  justly  inclined  against  him. 

(4)  Lardrier  (  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  41 1)  has  alleged  a  beautiful  passage  from 
Snidas,  or  rather  from  Damascins,  which  shews  the  lievout  and  virtuous  Olympius,  not  in  the 
light  of  a  warrior,  but  of  a  prophet 

"(5)  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librorum,  quibus  direptis,  exiuanita  ea  a  nostris  honiiuibus,  nogtris 
teinporihus  meaiorant  Orosins,  I.  vi.  c.  15.  p.  421.  edit.  Havercamp.  1  hough  a  bigot,  and 
a  controversial  writer,  Orosius  seems  to  blush. 

(6)  F.uiiapius,  ill  the  lives  of  .■Vntoniuus  and  .TLdesius,  execrates  the  sacrilegious  rapine  of 
Theophilus.  Tillemont  CMem.  F.ccles.  torn.  Niii.  p.  453.)  quotes  an  epistle  cf  Isidore  ol 
Felusium,  wliicli  reproaches  the  ptiinate  with  the  idolntrdiix  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  uicru 
fatB*s. 
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husbands,  ami  unsuspecting  females.(l)  Charges  like  these  may  seem 
to  deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  superstition.  But  the  same  spirit  is 
equally  prone  to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen 
enemy  ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is 
muchless  difficult  to  invent  a  fictitious  story,  than  to  support  a  practical 
fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis(2)  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  number  of  plates  of  difiPerent  metals, 
artificially  joined  together,  composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  Deity, 
who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  aspect  of 
Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he  bore  in  his  lei"t 
hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representations  of  Jupi- 
ter. He  was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which 
was  placed  on  his  head  :  and  by  the  emblematic  monster,  which  he  held 
in  his  right  hand :  the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  three 
tails,  which  were  again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion, 
;md  a  wolf.  It  vas  confidently  afiirmed,  tliat  if  any  impious  hand 
should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
would  instantly  return  to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier, 
aiiimated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle-axe,  ascended  the 
ladder  ;  and  even  the  Christian  multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety, 
the  event  of  the  combat.(3)  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  tlie 
cheek  of  Serapis  ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  thunder  was  still 
silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their 
accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier  repeated  his 
blows:  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the 
limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Alexandria.  His  mangled  carcase  was  burnt  in  the  Amphitheatre, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace ;  and  many  persons  attributed  their 
conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity. 
The  popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any  visible  and  material 
objects  of  worship,,  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarising 
themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind:  but  this  advantage  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  various  and  inevitable  accidents  to  which  the  faith  of 
the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for  the  idols,  or 
the  relics,  which  the  naked  eye,  and  the  prophane  hand,  are  unable  to 
distinguish  from  the  most  common  productions  of  art,  or  nature;  and 
if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miraculous  virtue  does  not 
operate  for  their  own  preservation,  he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his 
priests,  and  justly  derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  his  superstitious 
attachments.(4)  After  the  fall  of  Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained by  the  Pagans,  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to 
the  impious  masters  of  Egy^t ;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  in- 
undation seemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But 
this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  s\\ell  of  the  waters.  They 

(1)  Riifinn3  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  wlio,  in  the  cliaractet  of  the  god,  faniiliaily  con- 
vpr-ed  with  many  pions  ladles  of  quality  ;  till  lie  betrayed  liiinself,  in  a  moment  of  transport, 
wiieii  he  could  nut  dissnise  the  tone  of  hi6  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative  of 
iCschincs  (see  Bayle,  Dictioniiaire  Critique,  Scamandrc),  and  the  adventure  of  Muudns  (Jo- 
geph.  Antiqiiilat.  Judaic.  I.  xviii.  c.  3.  p.  877.  edit.  Havercamp  ),  may  prove  that  such 
amorous  frauds  have  been  practised  with  success. 

(2)  See  the  images  of,  Serapis,  in  M.intfancon  (torn.  ii.  p  297.)  :  hut  (he  description  of  .Ma- 
iTobius  (Sainrniil.  >.  i.  c.  20.)  ismticl;  more  picturesque  and  satisfact'  ry. 

(5)       Sed  fortes  trtuKiere  manus,  motiqne  vcreiulj 
Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferircnt 
In  sua  credcbant  rcdituras  men.bni  secures. 
d.uran.  iii.  429.)    "  Is  ittrueC^i*'''  Ansusius  to  a  veitran  of  Italy,  at  whose  house  he  supped), 
*'  that  the  man.  \vhot;ave  the  fi'-ft  blow  lothe  golden  statue  at  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived 
"  of  his  eyes  ai.d  of  his  life?"  "  1  was  that  man  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran),  and  you 
"  now  sup  on  one  of  i!te  legs  of  the  goddess."     (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xwiii.  24  ). 

(1)  The  Histo;y  of  tlie  Reforniallnu  aiTi-rds  frequent  examples  of  the  stidden  change  fioiu 
stirerstltion  to  contempt. 
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suddenly  rose  to  s-dch  an  unusual  heig'lit,  as  to  comfoi-t  the  discontented 
l)arty  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  a  deluge  ;  till  the  peaceful  river 
again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and  fertilising  level  of  sixteen  cubits, 
or  about  thirty  English  feet.(l) 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or  destroyed  ;  but 
the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  Pagans  still  attempted  to  elude  the 
laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  countrj-^  whose  conduct  was  less  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their  religious,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  convivial,  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals^  they  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  under  the  spreading  shade  of  some  consecrated 
trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted ;  and  this  rural 
entertainment  was  sanctified  b}'-  the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hymns, 
which  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  no 
part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as  no  altar  was  provided 
to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the 
concluding  ceremony  of  libations,  were  carefully  omitted,  these  festal 
meetings  did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal 
sacrifice. (2)  A^Hiatever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of 
the  distinction,  (3)  these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the  last 
edict  of  Theodosius  ;  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  superstition 
of  the  Pagans. (4)  This  prohibitory  law  is  expressed  in  the  most  absolute 
and  comprehensive  terms.  "  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the 
"  emperor,  that  none  of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private 
*'  citizens,  however  exalted  or  however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and 
"  condition,  shall  presume,  in  any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an 
"  inanimate  idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The  act  of  sac- 
rificing, and  the  practice  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  are 
declared  (without  any  regard  to  the  object  of  the  enquiry)  a  crime  of 
high-treason  against  the  state  ;  wliiclicanbe  expiated  only  by  the  death 
of  the  guilty.  The  rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  which  might  seem  less 
bloody  and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth  and 
honour  of  religion,  luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of 
wine,  are  specially  enumerated  and  condemned ;  and  the  harmless 
claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  household  gods,  are  included  in  • 
this  rigorous  proscription.  The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal 
ceremonies,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house,  or 
estate,  where  they  have  been  performed  ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen 
the  property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  liis  impiety,  he  is  compelled  to 
discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  or 
more  than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  fine,  not  less  considerable, 
is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  Mho  shall 
neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal,  or  to 

f)unish,  the  guiJt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
aws  of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the  Christian 
world.(5') 

(1)  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard,  of  the  iniindaiioii, 
and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  lias  uniformly  subsisted  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Sec  Ficret', 
in  the  Mern.de  I'Academle  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xvi  p.  544 — 353.  Greaves's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  i.  p   535.     The  Egyptian  cubit  is  about  twenty-two  inches  of  the  En^llsli  meatiirc. 

(2)  l.ibauius  (pro  Teinplis,  p.  15,  16,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  insinuating 
rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  a^e,  such  feasts  liad  enlivened  the  country  ;  and  those  of  Bacchus 
(Gecirgic  ii.  580.)  had  produced  the  theatre  of  .ilhens.  See  Godefroy,  ad  loc.  Liban.  and 
Codex  Iheodos.  loin,  vi    p.  284. 

(3)  Honoriiis  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals  (A.  D.  399,}.  "  Absque  nllo  sacriticio,  atqne 
ull.i  superstitione  damnabi.i ''  I'.ut  nine  > ears  afterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate 
and  enl'orce  the  same  proviso  (Codex  I  heodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  17.  19.). 

(-1)  Cod.  Iheodos.  I  xvi.  til.  x.  leg  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles.  History,  vol.  iv.  p  134.) 
ceiisiues,  with  becoming  asperitv,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 

(5)  Such  a  chiirge  should  not  he  iigluly  made;  but  it  may  surely  be  justified  by  the  autliQ- 
rily  of  .St  Angnstin,  who  thus  r.driress<  s  the  Donatists.  "  Quis  nostrum,  quis  vestrimi  non 
'  liiidat  Ic'zps  ablmpcrat<uibas  datas  adversu^  sicrificia  raganorum?  Kt  eerie  longe  ibi  pauj 
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In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  Christianity  had  been 
])roscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditaiy  religion  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  a  dark  and 
dangerous  faction,  wei'e,  in  some  measure,  countenanced  by  the  insepar- 
able union,  and  rapid  conquests,  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  same 
excuses  of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian  em- 
perors, who  violated  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the  gospel.  The 
experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as  folly,  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faitli  liad  already  exposed,  to  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  the  vanity  of  idols  ;  and  the  declining  sect, 
ivhich  still  adhered  to  their  worsliip,  might  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
joy, in  peace  and  obscurity,  the  religious  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
Had  the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal,  which  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph  of  the  church  must 
have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo 
might  have  embraced  the  glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives 
and  fortunes  at  tlie  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was 
not  congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  polytheism.  The  vio- 
lent and  repeated  strokes  of  tlie  orthodox  princes,  were  broken  by  the 
soft  and  yielding  substance  against  which  they  were  directed ;  and  the 
ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans  pi'otected  them  from  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  Theodosian  Code.(l)  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  gods  was  supei'ior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted,  with 
a  plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which  their  so- 
vereign had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes  tempted,  by  a  sally  of 
passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment,  to  indulge  their  favourite 
superstition  ;  their  humble  repentance  disarmed  the  severity  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  and  they  seldom  refused  to  atone  for  their  rash- 
ness, by  submitting,  witli  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Gospel.  The  churches  were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these 
unworthy  proselytes,  wlio  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to 
the  reigning  religion  ;  and  M'hilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures, 
and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  tliey  satisfied  their  conscience 
by  the  silent  and  suicere  invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.(2)  If  th« 
Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the 
scattered  myriads,  who  deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  with- 
out a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  op- 
position(3)  of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandi-ia,  to 
the  rage  of  priAate  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  West,  without  contributing  to  the 
elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by  their  partial  attachment,  the  cause 
and  character  of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed,  that 
he  aggi"avated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostacy ;  that,  by 
liis  permission,  the  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the 
idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in  the  field, 
.•igainst  the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the 
Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius  ;  and  they  were 
left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who  laboured  to  de- 
serve the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.(4) 

"  severior  constituta  est ;  llliiis  qiiippe  impietatis  capitale  stipplirium  est.''  Epist.  xciii. 
No.  10.  quoted  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliollitqiie  Clioisie,  torn.  viii.  p.  277.),  who  adds  some  judicious 
leflectioiis  011  tlie  intolerance  of  the  victorious  Christians. 

(1)  OrosiiiB,  1.  vii.  c.  2ti.  p.  5.37.  Augusliu  (Enarrat.  in  Psalm  cxl.  apud  Lardner,  Heathen 
Testiiniiiiies,  vol.  iv.  p.  4,'')8.)  insults  their  cowardice.  "  Qiiis  eoruni  coiripreiiensus  est  in 
gacrilicio  (cnni  his  legibus  isla  prohiberentnr)  et  noii  uegavit!" 

('.;)  Libaiiiiis  (pro  I'cnjplis,  p.  17,  18.)  mentions,  without  censure,  the  occasional  confor- 
mity, and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  tnese  hypocrites. 

(r>)  Libanius  concludes  his  npology  Cp.  -'i.),  by  declaring  to  the  emperor,  that  unless  he 
expresly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  ia9c  t«c  Twvay{>a>ii  terr-n-oTa^,  nai  avTott 
Kcii  TOO  uofjLio  i^oijOtjcrovTcx?,  the  proprietors  will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

C4)  I'Hulinus,  in  Vlt.  Ambroj.  c.  2G.  Augiistin.  de  Civiiat.  Dei,  I.  v.  c.  2C.  'Iheodoret  I.  v. 
c.  21. 
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A  nation  of  slaves  is  ahva3-s  prepared  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  their 
master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  does  not  proceed  to  the 
last  extremes  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  undoubtedly 
have  proposed  to  his  Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of 
death;  and  the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a 
prince,  who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects 
should  immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their  sove- 
reign.(l)  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential 
qualiiication  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor  were 
any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries,  who  credulously  re- 
ceived the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled 
with  declared  and  devout  Pagans ;  they  obtained,  without  distinction, 
the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius  distinguished 
his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius,  by  the  consular  dignity,  which 
he  bestowed  on  Spnmachus,-(2)  and  by  the  personal  friendship  which 
he  expressed  to   Libanius  ;(3)  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of  Pa- 

f;anism  were  never  required  either  to  change,  or  to  dissemble,  their  re- 
igious  opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indiUged  in  the  most  licentious 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing ;  the  historical  and  philosophic  remains 
of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,(4.)  and  the  fanatic  teacliers  of  the  school  of 
Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and  contain  the  sharpest  in- 
vectives against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  their  victorious  adver- 
saries. If  these  audacious  libels  were  publicly  knovvii,  we  must  applaud 
thfe  good  sense  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.(5)  But  the 
Imperial  laws,  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  Pa- 
ganism, were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour  contributed  to  desti-oy 
the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was  supported  by  custom,  rather  than 
by  argument.  The  devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be 
secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  ;  but  the  exercise 
of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation  and 
habit.  The  interruption  of  that  jiublic  exercise  may  consummate,  in 
the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important  woi-k  of  a  national  revolution. 
The  memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved,  without 
the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  boGks.(6)  The  ignorant 
vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors  at 
superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors,  to  direct  their 
vows  to  the  reigning  deities  of  the  age ;  and  will  insensibly  infbibe  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  nropagation  of  the  new  doctrine,  which 
spiritual  hunger  at  fii-st  compelled  them  to  accept.     The  generation 

0)  Libanius  suggests  llie  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Tlieodosjiis  might  eiinct  Tpro 
Templis,  p.  52.)  ;  a  rasli  joke,  and  ad;iMgcroiis  experiment.  Some  princes  would  Lave  taken 
Ins  advice. 

(2)  Deniqiie  pro  meritis  terrestrilius  -.eqne  rependens 
Munera,  sacricolis  summos  impertit  honores. 

Ipse  magietratum  tibi  consults,  ipse  tribunal 
Coutulit. 

Prudent,  in  Symniacli    i.  6i7,  Sec. 

(3)  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p  32.)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should  thus  distinsuisli  a  man, 
who  even  in  his  presence  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  Yet  this  presence  seems  to" he  no  more 
than  a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

(4)  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Treasury,  reviles,  with  partial 
and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian  princes,  and  even  the  father  of  hiE  sovereign.  His  work 
must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  invectives  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians prior  to  Evagrius  (I.  iii.  c.  40—42.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

(5)  Yet  the  Pagans  of  .u'rica,  complained,  that  the  times  would  not  allow  them  to  answer 
with  freedom  the  City  of  God;  nor  does  St.  Augustin  (v.  26  )  deny  the  charge. 

(6)  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mohometan  religion,  above  a  century, 
underthe  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic 
tongue.  See  the  curious  aiid  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Geddes  (Miscellanies,  vol.  j, 
p.  1-198.). 
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that  arose  in  tlie  workl  after  tlie  promulgation  of  tJio  Iniperi;;!  lawg, 
was  attracted  vvitliin  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  cliurch  :  and  so  rapid,  yet 
so  gentle,  was  the  fall  of  Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no  longer 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator.(l) 

The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  described  by  the  sophists,  as  a  dread- 
ful and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth  with  darkness,  and 
restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night.  They  relate,  in 
solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples  were  converted  into  se- 
pulchres, and  that  the  holy  places,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Christian 
martyrs.  "  The  monks"  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius 
is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  "  are  the  suthors  of  the  new 
"  worship,  which  in  the  place  of  those  deities,  who  are  conceived  by  the 
"  understanding,  has  substituted  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
"  slaves.  The  heads,  salted  and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors, 
"  who  for  the  multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and  igno- 
"  minious  death ;  their  bodies,  still  m.arked  by  the  impression  of  the 
"  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were  inflictjed  by  the  sen- 
"  tence  of  the  magistrate ;  such"  (continues  Eunapius)  "  are  the  gods 
"  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days ;  such  are  the  martyrs,  the  su- 
"  preme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose 
"  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of  the 
"  people."(2)  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to 
share  the  surprise,  of  the  Sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  which 
raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  to  the  rank  of  celestial 
and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful  respect  of 
the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  exalted,  by  time  and 
victory,  into  religious  adomtion  ;  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints 
and  propliets  were  deservedly  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the 
tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.(3)  In  the 
age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  emperors,  the 
consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a 
tent-maker  and  a  fisherman  ;(4)  and  their  venerable  bones  were  depo- 
sited under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  M'hich  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city 
continually  offered  the  unbloody  sacrifice.(5)  The  new  capital  of  the 
eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic  trophies, 
was  enridied  by  the  spoils  of  dependent  provinces.  The  bodies  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Timothy,  had  reposed,  near  three  hundred 
years,  in  the  obscure  graves,  from  whence  they  were  transported,  in 
solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of 
Constantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.(6) 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were  honoured  by  the 

(l)  I'agaiios  qui  siipeismit,  qiiniiqiiaui  jam  iiullos  esse  credanius,  &c.  Cod.  Tlieoilos.  I.  xvi. 
lit.  X.  leg.  22.  A.  n.  42.).  I  be  younger  Tlnodosius  was  afterwards  satisfied,  that  \m  judgiiieiit 
had  been  somewhat  premature. 

(iM  See  Unapiiis,  in  his  life  of  the  sophii^t  /Edesiiis ;  in  that  of  Eustathins  he  foretels  the 
ruin  of  Paganism  kcw  ti  ixvOwt^i,  koi  aeUa  ctkoto?  -rvpai/iiiiaci  -ra  c-rn  ■yi/r  KaXXira. 

(3)  Cains  (apiid  Enseli  Hist.  Etclcs.  I.  ii.  c.  25.),  a  Konian  (.resbyter,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Zcplijriniis  (A.  D.  202—219.),  is  an  early  witness  of  this  superstitions  practice. 

(4)  (  lirysoslom.  Qnod  Christns  sit  fieus.  'loni.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  indexed  f<ir 
this  quotation  to  Benedict  tlie  XlVth's  pastoral  letter  on  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1750.  See  rhe 
cnrions  and  entertaining  letters  of  M.  tbais,  torn.  iii. 

(.5)  Male  facit  ergo  llomanns  episcopiis;  qui,  snper  niortuornm  hominum,  Petri  &  Panii, 
secnndnm  nos,  ossa  venerauda  ....  oflert  Domino  sacrificia,  tt  tumnlos  eorum,  Christi  arbi- 
tratiir  altaria.  Jerom.  to;!i.  ii    advcrs.  Vigilant,  p.  153. 

(6)  .leiom  (toni  il  p.  122  )  bears  witness  to  these  trans'ations,  which  are  neglected  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians.  'I  he  passion  of  St.  Andrew  at  I'atr-*,  is  described  in  an  epistle  from 
the  clcrsy  I'f  Achaia,  which  Baroniiis  (Annal.  Eccles.  A  ■  F».  60.  No.  34.)  wisiies  to  believe,  and 
MiliemoTit  is  fo'-cpd  to  reject.  St  Andrew  was  adopt<  J  as  the  spiritual  fuiinder  of  Conslan- 
{jtiiople  (Mem.  Eccles.  toin.  i   p   317-323   588-594.). 
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presence  of  Samuel,  tlie  judge  and  prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His 
ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden  \ase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were 
delivered  by  tlie  bishops  into  eacii  others  hands.  The  relics  of  SamueJ, 
were  received  by  the  people,  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence  whicii 
they  would  have  shewn  to  the  living:  prophet ;  the  highways,  from 
Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  were  tilled  with  an  unintei- 
rupted  procession ;  and  the  emperor  Arcadius  liimself,  at  the  head  of 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and  senate,  advanced  to  nuet 
his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  the 
homage  of  kings'.(l)  The  example  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  con- 
firmed the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  world.  The  honours  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and  ineffectutd  murmur  of  profane 
roason,(2)  were  universally  established ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose 
and  Jeroni,  sometliing  vvas  still  deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a 
Christian  church,  till  it  had  been  consecrated  by  some  portion  of  holy 
relics,  which  fixed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  which  elapsed  between 
the  i-eign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  pex-fect  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  obser\  ed 
even  in  the  first  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  pernicious 
innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics  of  saints,  were  more 
valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones, (3)  stimulated  the  clergy  to  mul- 
tiply the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without  much  regard  for  truth  or 
probability,  the}'^  invented  names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names. 
The  fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their 
virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of 
genuine  and  primitiA'e  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary 
heroes,  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or  credu- 
lous legendaries  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  Tours  might  not 
be  the  only  diocese  in  wiiich  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were  adored,  in- 
stead of  those  of  a  saint. (4)  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to 
increase  the  temptations  of  traud,  and  credulity,  insensibly  e:;tinguished 
the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the  Christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been  much  less  rapia 
and  victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not  been  assistca  by  the 
seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles,  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and 
^•irtue  of  the  most  suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the  younger  The^- 
odosius,  Lucian,(5)  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
minister  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  -which,  to  remove  his  doubts  had 
been  repeated  on  three  successi\'e  Saturdays.  A  venerable  figure  stood 
before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard,  a  white  i"obe, 

•    (1)  .Jeroin  (torn.  ji.  p.  122.)  pompously  describes  tlie  translation  of  Saiii::el,   which   is  no 
ticid  ill  all  the  chronicles  ofihe  times. 

(2)  The  presbyter  \'ii;i!antiiis,  the  protestaiit  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  ineiTectually,  with- 
st»o;l  the  superstition  oif  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  &c.  for  v.liich  Jeroni  compares  him  ti> 
the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  tlse  Ctiuaiirs,  etc.  and  considers  him  only  35  the  organ  of  the  dA-ntun 
ftom.  ii.  p".  ]aO— 126  ).  Whoever  «ili  peruse  the  controversy  of  St  Jeroni  and  Vigildiitius,- 
and  St.  Augustin's  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Fathers. 

(3)  M.  de  lieaasohre  tHist.  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  648.)  has  applied  a  woildly  scnsri 
to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clei^y  of  Smyrna,  who  carefully  preserved  the  relics  of  >it. 
Polycarp  the  martyr. 

(4)  Martin  of  lours  (See  bis  Life,  c.  8.  by  Sulpicius  Severus)  extorted  this  confession  from 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  enor  is  allowed  to  be  natural  ;  the  discoveiy  is  supposed  to 
be  itiiraculous.     Which  of  the  tuo  was  likely  to  happen  most  frequently? 

(.5)  l.iician  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been  translated  by  Avitus, 
and  published  by  Baimiius  (Aiinal.  Lccles.  A.  U,  415.  No  7— 16  )  The  ISenedictiiif  editoia 
ef  St.  Auguslin  have  given  (at  the  und  of  the  Work  de  Civiiate  tiei)  two  seveial  copies,  with 
many  various  readings.  It  is  the  cliaiacter  of  falsehood  to  be  loose  and  inconsistent.  Tlie 
most  inrredible  pans  of  tl.e  liEiod  aie  soooilicd  a;.d  softened  In  lillciiiinit  (Mem.  liccles. 
lorn    Ii.  p.  9.  &C.A.  "■ 
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and  a  ;j;old  rod  ;  announced  himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  presbyter,  tliut  his  own  cori)se,  with  the  bodies 
of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen^ 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  ad- 
jacent field.  He  added^  with  some  impatience,  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
lease himself,  and  his  companions,  from  their  obscure  prison ;  that 
their  appearance  would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed  world  ;  and  that  they 
had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their 
situation,  and  their  wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  re- 
tarded this  important  discovery,  were  successively  removed  by  new 
visions  ;  and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of 
an  innumerable  multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and 
of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular  order ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin, 
whicli  contained  the  remains  of  Stephen,  was  shewn  to  the  light,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which 
instantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventj'-three  of  the  assistants. 
The  companions  of  Steplien  were  left  in  their  peaceful  residence  of 
Caphargamala  :  but  the  relics  of  the  first  martyr  were  transported,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honour  on  Mount 
Sion ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,(l)  or 
the  scrapiiigs  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in  almost  every  province 
of  the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miraculous  virtue.  The 
grave  and  learned  Augustin,(2)  wliose  undersianding  scarcely  admits 
the  excuse  of  credulity,  has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies  which 
were  performed  in  Africa,  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  tliis 
marvellous  narrative  is  inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of 
God,  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  inmaortal  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  declares,  that  he 
lias  selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified  by  the 
persons  who  were  either  tlie  objects,  or  the  spectators^  of  the  power  of 
the  martjT.  Many  prodigies  were  omitted,  or  forgotten;  and  Hippo 
liad  been  "less  favourably  treated  than  the  other  cities  of  the  province. 
And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three 
were'resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and  witliin 
the  limits  of  his  own  diocese. (3)  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the 
dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of  the  Cliristian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  calculate  the  fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued  from  this  inex- 
haustible source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a 
miracle,  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its 
merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  de\iation  from  the 
ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 

in.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  wliieh  tlie  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
were  the  pei-petual  theatre,  repealed  to  the  pious  believer  the  actual 
state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  his  religious  specu- 
lations appeared  to  be  founded  on  the  iirm  basis  of  fact  and  experience. 
W^hatever  might  be  tlie  condition  of  A'ulgar  souls,  in  tlie  long  intervad 
between  the  dissolution  and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was 
evident  that  the  superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  con- 
sume tliat  portion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep.(4) 

(1)  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  liqnefiiHl  at  Naples,  till  he  was  superseded 
by  St.  Janiiaiiiis  (Uniiiarl.  Hiat.  Persecnt.  \andal.  p.  529.). 

i'2)  Aiigiistjii  composed  the  two  and-tweiity  hooks  rie  Civitale  Dei  in  the  space  of  tl'irtccn 
years,  A.  I).  41.3— 'li'e  (lillemont,  Mcui.  Eccles  toiii.  xiv.  p.  G08,  &c.).  His  leariiin!i  i«  (no 
often  borrowed,  and  his  arguments  aie  too  often  his  own  ;  but  the  whole  work  claims  the 
nieiit  of  a  luasnificent  desisii,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  executed. 

(5)  SeeAugustin.de  Cixiat.  Uei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  and  the  Appendix,  which  coma  ins  two 
hooks  of  SI  .Stephen's  nuracles.  by  livodins,  bishop  of  Lizalis.  I'reculphus  (apud  Kasnaijo, 
Hist,  des  Jnifs,  lom.  vjii.  p.  '.'lO.)  Ii:.s  preserved  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  proverb,  '  Whoever 
"  pretends  to  have  i\m\  all  the  miracUs  of  St.  Stephen,  he  lies." 

(4)  Umnet  (dc  Statu  Mortimrum,  p  56-8'!  )  collects  the  opinions  of  the  lathers,  as  far  a,s 
tliev  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souls  till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  ex- 
poses (p.  !)l,&c.)  the  iiiconvenieuccs  which  nmsl  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and 
seiislbl*  e\islcncc. 
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It  was  evident  (without  presuminof  to  determine  the  place  of  their 
habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the  lively 
and  active  consciousness  of  their  happiness,  their  virtue,  and  their 
powers ;  and  that  they  liad  already  secured  the  possession  of  their 
eternal  reward.  The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual  faculties  sur- 
passed the  measure  of  the  human  imagination ;  since  it  was  proved  by 
experience,  that  they  were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the 
various  petitions  of  tlieir  numerous  votaries ;  who,  in  the  same  moment 
of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name 
and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.(l)  The  confidence  of  their 
petitioners  was  founded  on  the  persuasion,  that  the  saints,  who  reigned 
^\ith  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  ^vere  warmly 
interested  in  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals, who  imitated  the  example  of  their  faith  and  piety,  were  the 
peculiar  and  favourite  objects  of  their  most  tender  regard.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  their  friendship  might  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less 
exalted  kind  :  they  viewed,  with  partial  affection,  the  places  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  their  birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their 
burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride, 
avarice,  and  revenge,  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ; 
yet  the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  gi-atefiil  appro- 
bation of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries :  and  the  sharpest  bolts  of 
punishment  were  hurled  against  those  impious  wretches,  who  violated 
their  magnificent  shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  supernatural  power.(2) 
Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  guilt,  and  strange  would  have 
been  the  scepticism,  of  those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisible  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.(3)  The  immediate,  and  almost 
instantaneous^  eifects,  that  were  supposed  to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the 
offence,  satisfied  the  Christians,  of  the  ample  measure  of  favour  and 
authority,  which  the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence  cf  tlie  Supreme 
God  ;  and  it  seemed  almost  superfluous  to  enquu-e,  whether  they  were 
continually  obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  or  wiiether 
they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  benevolence  and  justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordi- 
nate ministry.  The  imagination,  which  had  been  raised  by  a  painful 
effort  to  tlie  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly 
embraced  such  inferior  objects  of  adoration,  as  ivere  more  projjortioned 
to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The  sublime  and 
simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  M-as  gradually  corrupted ; 
and  the  monarchy  of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology,  M'hich 
tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  polytheism. (4) 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  intioduced  tliat 
seemed   most    powerfully  to    affect    the    senses   of    the    vulgar.      If, 

(1)  Vigilantiiis  placed  tbe  souls  of  ilie  prophets  and  iiiartjis,  either  in  the  boson  of  Abra- 
ham (ill  loco  refrigerii),  or  else  iiiidci  the  altar  of  Goii.  Nee  posse  siiis  tuiiiiilis  et  iibi  vo- 
liieriiut  adesse  praseiites.  But  Jeroni  ftom.  ii.  p.  122.)  sternly  refutes  this  blasplicmy.  'In 
Deo  leges  pones?  t  n  apostolis  viiicula  iujicies,  ut  usipie  ad  diem  judicii  leneaiitnr  custodiri, 
iiec  siiit  cum  Domino  suo  ;  de  qnibiis  scriptnm  est,  Sequuntur  Agnum  qnociinque  vadit,  Wi 
Agnus  ubiqne,  ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Ague  sunt,  ubiqne  esse  credeudi  sunt.  Et  cuiii  diabulus 
et  daemones  toto  vageutur  in  orbe,  &:c. 

(2)  Fleury,  Disconrs  siir  I'Hist.  Ecclesiastiqne,  iii.  p.  80. 

(3)  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted,  in  eight  days,  540  Jews  ;  «ith  the 
help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesoii.e  severities,  such  as  binning  the  synagogue,  driving  the  ob- 
stinate infidels  to  starve  among  the  rocks,  &c.  See  the  original  letter  of  Sevcnis  bishop  of 
^Minorca  Cad  calcein  St.  Angustm  dc  Civ.  Dei),  and  tiic  judicious  remarks  of  liasangc  (torn, 
viii.  p   245—231.). 

(1)  .Mr.  (lunie  (t:sgays,  vol  ii.  p.  434.)  observes  like  a  philosopher,  the  natural  Hux  antl 
tei'iiix  of  l")lylh«i^ln  ;iu(l  llieijin. 
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ill  the  liegiiiuing  of  the  tiftli  centurv.f  1)  TertuUiaiij  or  Lactantius,(3) 
li;td  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of 
f.oiiie  popular  saint  or  martyr  ;(3)  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  indignation,  on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,  they  must  have  been  of- 
fended by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of 
lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gawdy,  superfluous;, 
and,  in  their  oi)inion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  approached  the  ba- 
lustrade of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  resorted  to 
the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast ;  and  who  already  felt  the  strong  in- 
toxication of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses 
were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and 
ihcir  fervent  prayers  were  directed,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of 
their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes  of  the  saint,  which 
wero  usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  intercession,  every  sort  of  spi- 
ritual, but  more  especially  of  temporal  blessings.  They  implored  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities  ;  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren. Whenever  they  undertook  any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they 
requested,  that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  protectors 
on  the  road  ;  and  if  they  returned,  without  having  experienced  any 
misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tom.bs  of  the  martyrs,  to  cele- 
brate, with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their  obligations  to  the  memory  and 
relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with  sym- 
bols of  the  favours,  whieh  they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet, 
of  gold  and  silver:  laul  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape 
t!ie  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion  represented  the"  image, 
the  attributes,  and  tlie  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The  same  imi- 
Ibrm  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest,  in  the  most  distant 
ages  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of  deceiving  the  credulity,  and 
of  affecting  the  senses  of  mankind  :(4)  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  ministers  of  tlie  Catholic  church  imitated  the  profane 
model,  wliich  they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most  respectable 
l.'ishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more 
cheerfully  i-enounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found  some  re- 
semblance, some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  The 
religion  of  Constantine  achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  empire  :  but  the  victors  themsehes  were  insensibly 
subdued  by  the  firts  of  their  ^'anquished  rivals.(5) 

(1)  D'Abiiiu-  (Sec  liis  own  Meir.olres,  p.  156  -ICO  ")  fiaiikly  onV-nul,  with  U.<'  cnseiit  of  il.c 
Hii^iieiiot  iiiiiiislers,  to  allow  the  first  400  jckis  es  llje  iiile  of  failli.  I  lie  taidiii;il  dii  I'enon 
liiig?le<l  for  forty  years  iii'.re,  wliicli  were  iiidisciceily  Sjiveii.  Yci  iieltlier  party  would  huve 
found  tlicir  acconnt  in  tliis  foolihli  bargain. 

(2)  l^e  worship  practised  and  incnlcated  liy  Tcnulliaii.  l.actantiiis.  AriioWns,  5;c  Is  fo 
fxtrcmelH  pure  and  jpiritnal,  that  Ihcir  declamations  aeaiiist  tlic  Pagan,  soineiinies  glain.e 
a'^ainst  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 

(.■))  ranstns  the  Maniclia-an  accuses  the  Calliolics  of  idolatry.     \'crtitis  idola  in  martyrs 

linos  votis  similihus  colitis,  M.  dc  licaiis-ohre  f Hist.  Critique  dn  Maniclieismc,  tuni.  ii.  p. 
C5.9— TOO.),  a  Prolestant,  bnt  a  Philosopher,  has  represented,  with  candour  and  learning,  the 
ii.trodnction  o(  CJiiislitin  idotatri/ m  the  fourth  and  (iftb  centuries. 

(4)  The  resciiihlauce  of  supcrttition,  which  could  not  he  imitated,  miiilit  he  traced  from 
.l..pan  to  Mevico.  Warbiirton  has  seized  this  idea,  which  ho  distoils,  hy  reiidci iiiif  it  t<io 
Riiicr.U  and  absolute  (Divine  Legation,  vol,  iv,  p.  126,  &c  ). 

(5)  Ihe  imitation  of  Pacanism  is  the  tiilijecl  of  Or.  unddleKui's  agieeuhle  letter  from  Rome. 
Wxibniloii's  animadversions  obliml  him  to  coiimcl  (vol  iii.  p.  ILO— 1.32.}  the  history  .1  the 
two  l<.■'i^ioll^  ;  and  to  ptove  the  antiiiniiy  of  the  (  hrisllan  copy. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 


Final  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  belneen  the  Sons  of  Theodosius.— 
Kei(/ii  of  Arcudius  and  Ilonorius. —  Admii)istration  of  Rujinus  and 
Stiiicho.— Revolt  and  Defeat  of  Gildo  in  Africa. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius;  the  last  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus  and  ConstantinOj  who  appeared  in  the  field  at  tlie  head 
of  their  ai-mies,  and  whose  authority  was  universally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues 
still  continued,  however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth 
of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Ilono- 
rius were  saluted,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oatli  of  fidelity  was 
eagei'ly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state  ;  the  senates  of  old  and  new 
Home,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  tlic  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arca- 
dius, who  then  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in 
the  humble  habitation  of  a  jjrivate  family.  But  he  received  a  princely 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious  life  was 
spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  i'rom  whence  he  ap- 
peared to  reign  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minon  Svria,  and 
i*]gypt,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  iEthiopia. 
His  younger  brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age,  the  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain; 
r.nd  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  were  op- 
posedj  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial  prefecture  of  Illyricum  was  divided  between  the 
two  princes  :  the  defence  .ind  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum, 
Pannouia,  and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire  ;  but  the 
two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia^,  which  Gratian  had  entrust- 
ed to  the  valour  of  Theodosius,  were  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of 
the  East.  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  different  from  the 
line  which  now  separates  the  Germans  and  the  Turks;  and  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  territory,  riches,  populousness,  and  military  strength. 
Mere  fairly  balanced  and  compensated,  in  this  final  and  permanent  di- 
A'ision  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of  their  father ;  the 
generals  and  ministers  had  been  accustomed  to  adore  the  majesty  of 
the  royal  infants  ;  and  the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of 
their  rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  tlie  dangerous  example  of  a  recent 
election.  The  graduid  discovery  of  tl;e  weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
noriusj  and  the  repeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  wert  not  sufficient  to 
obliterate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty.  The  subjects  of 
llome^  who  still  reverenced  the  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of  their 
sovereigns,  beheld,  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  opposed,  and 
the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by  the  elevation  of 
Ilufirms  ;  an  odious  favourite,  wlio,  in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  fac- 
tion, has  deserved,  from  every  party,  the  imputation  of  every  crime. 
The  strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice(l)  had  urged  Ilufinus  to 
abandon  his  native  country,  an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,(2)  to  advance 

(1)  Alorto,  envious  of  the  piihlic  ftlitity,  convenes  an  Infernal  synod.  Megrera  recomtnenfl? 
her  pupil  Uullnus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of  iiiischief,  &c.  lint  there  is  as  much  dilfcrence 
IxUveen  Chiiulian's  fury  and  th.it  of  Vin^il,  as  between  the  characters  of  Turniis  and  Uurtnus. 

(2)  It  is  evident  (  riileiiiont,  lii,-l.  ries  Eiiip.  toiii.  v.  p.  770  },  th'>nK!i  tie  Marca  is  ashamed 
of  his  countryman,  that  lintinus  was  Imin  at  EInsa,  llje  meiropolj?  of  Noveinpopnianis,  now  a 
small  village  of  Gascony  (d'Aiiville,  Notice  derAncienne  t;a;le,  p.  '.'SU.). 
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liis  fortune  in  the  capital  of  the  East :  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elo- 
cution(l)  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law; 
and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular  step  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He  was  raised,  by 
just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  various  functions,  so  essentially  connected  with  the  whole  system  of 
civil  government,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon 
discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business,  and  who  long  remain- 
ed ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the  covetousness  of  his  dis- 
position. These  vices  were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  profound 
tlissimulation  ;(2)  his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of 
his  master  :  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  cruel  Ru- 
finus  inflamed  the  fury,  without  imitating  the  repentance,  of  Theodo- 
sius.  The  minister,  who  viewed  with  proud  indifference  the  rest  of 
mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an  injury  •  and  his  personal 
enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinion,  the  merit  of  all  pul)lic  ser\ices. 
Promotus,  the  master-general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  rival,  whose  character  and  profession  lie  despised  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient  soldier  was  pro- 
voked to  chastise  -with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  of  the  favourite.  This 
act  of  violence  was  represented  to  the  emperor  as  an  insult,  which  it 
was  incumbent  on  /jj5  dignity  to  resent.  The  disgi-ace  and  exile  of 
Promotus  were  signified  by  a  peremptory  order,  to  repair,  without  de- 
lay, to  a  military  "station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube:  and  the  death  of 
that  general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Barbarians) 
Mas  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus.(3)  The  sacrifice  of  an 
hero  gratified  his  revenge  ;  the  honours  of  the  consulship  elated  his  va- 
nity ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and  precarious,  a.s  long  as  the 
important  posts  of  pra?fect  of  the  East,  and  of  praefect  of  Con.-tanti- 
nople,  were  filled  by  Tatian,(4)  and  his  son  Proculus ;  whose  united 
authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition  and  favour  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  offices.  The  two  prsefects  were  accused  of  rapine  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  finances.  For  the  trial  of  these 
illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  constituted  a  special  commission  :  se- 
veral judges  were  named  to  share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ; 
but  the  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president 
alone,  and  that  president  was  Rufinus  himself.  The  father,  stripped 
of  the  praefecture  of  the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but  the 
son,  conscious  that  few  ministers  can  be  found  Innocent,  where  an  ene- 
my is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped ;  and  Rufinus  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious  victim,  if  despotism  had  not  conde- 
scended to  employ  the  basest  and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  pro- 
secution was  conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  moderation, 
which  flattered  Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  event ;  liis  confi- 
dence was  fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances,  anxl  perfidious  oatlis,  of 
the  president,  who  presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius 
himself;  and  the  unliappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded  to  recal,  by  a 
private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus.  He  was  instantly  seized,  exa- 
mined, condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  Without  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator, 
the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of 

Ci)  Philostorgiiis,  I.  xi   c.  3    with  Goclefroy's  Dissert,  p.  440. 

(2)  A  passage  of  Siiidas  is  expressive  of  his  profoiind  dissiniiilalioii ;  t3ii9vyv!c/j.aiv  avSpunrut 

Kat  upvylitvoi. 

(.")  Zoiiimis,  I.  iv.  p.  272,  275. 

(4)  Zositniis,  who  desciihes  the  fall  of  I  nliaii  an^l  his  son  (\  iv.  p.  2~3,  274  ),  asserts  tlieir 
iiiiiocciice  ;  and  even  his  testimony  may  outweijh  the  charges  of  thcii  eneiiiieb  (Cod.  Ihcoilos. 
lym.  iv.  p.  489),  who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  the  Curia-  'llie  coimcition  of  Tatian  »iili 
tlie  Arians,  while  he  was  praefect  of  Esypt  {\.  O.  373),  inclines 'rilleiiiont  to  believe  that  lie 
was  guilty  of  every  crime  (Hist,  dcs  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  360.     Mem    Eccles.  lorn  vi.  p.  5S9-) 
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his  sou:  the  fatal  cord  was  fastened  round  his  own  neck;  hut  in  the 
moment  when  he  expected,  and  perhai)S  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy 
death,  he  w;is  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  old 
a^e  in  poverty  and  exile.(l)  The  punishment  of  the  two  praefects  might, 
l)ex-haps,  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  own  conduct; 
the  enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous  and  unsociable 
nature  of  ambition.  But  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  prudence  and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their  native 
country  of  Lycia,  from  the  rank  of  Roman  provinces ;  stigmatized  a 
guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of  ignominy  ;  and  declared,  that  the  coun- 
trymen of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should  for  ever  remain  incapable  of 
holding  any  employment  of  honour  or  ad\antage,  under  the  Imperial 
government.(2)  The  new  prasfect  of  the  East  (for  Rufinus  instantly 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted, 
liowever,  by  the  most  criminal  pursuits,  from  the  performance  of  the 
religious  duties,  which  in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  essential 
to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalcydon,  surnamed  the  Oak,  he  had 
built  a  magnificent  villa ;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately  church, 
consecrated  to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  sanc- 
tified by  the  prayers,  and  penance,  of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A 
numerous,  and  almost  general,  synod  of  the  Bishops  of  the  eastern 
empire  was  summoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of 
the  cliurch,  and  the  baptism  of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony 
was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  w^hen  Rufinus  was  purified, 
in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  had  hitherto  committed,  a 
venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rashly  proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of 
a  ])roud  and  ambitious  statesman. (3) 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the  task  of  hy- 
pocrisy, which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained,  the  abuse  of  power  ; 
and  Rufinus  was  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  indolent  slumber  of  a 
prince,  still  capable  of  exerting  the  abilities,  and  the  virtue,  which  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne.(4)  But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
the  death,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of  Rufinus 
over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius ;  a  feeble  youth,  whom  the 
imperious  prefect  considered  as  his  pupil,  rather  than  his  sovereign. 
Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged  his  passions  witliout  re- 
moi-se,  and  without  resistance  ;  and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit 
rejecte(l  evexy  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  own  glory,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  people.     His  avarice,(5)  which  seems  to  have  pre- 

(f)  JiivcMuni  roiautia  colla 

Ante  p:!tiuni  vulttis  strictii  cecidcie  seciiii. 
Ibat  grandsevns  iiato  inorieiite  siii)erstes 
Post  uabeas  exsiil. 

Ill  Rdfin.  i.  2<18. 
1'lie   facts  of  Zosiniiis  explain  the  allusions  of  clandian  :  hiit  liis  classic  interpreters  were 
i^iiuraiit  oltlie  foiirtli  century.     The  fatal  cord,  I  found,  witli  llie  lielp  of  Tille:iioi!t,  in  asti- 
nioii  of  St.  Austeriiis  of  Aniasea. 

(5)  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius  l X.  D.  5D6.),  in  tlie  Theodosian 
Code,  1.  ix.  lit.  xxxviii.  leg  9.  'I'lie  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by  Claudian  (in  Kiiliii.  i.  1S4.) 
and  Codefroy  (loui.  iii.  p.  279-),  is  perfectly  clear. 

. F.xscindeie  cives 

Fiindiliis  ;  et  nonien  gentis  deleie  laboras. 
1  be  scrnpleg  of  Pagi  and  Tilleniont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Theodosius. 

(5;  Aiiimonins Untiniim    propriis  mauibns  snscepltsacro   finite  niundaluiii.     .See  Ho- 

suc)dc's  \'itiB  I'atiiini,  p.  947.  ISozonien  (1.  viii  c.  17-)  meiitions  ilie  chnrcli  and  monastery; 
and  Tiileiiiont  (Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  ix.  p.  593.)  records  this  s)nod,  in  which  .St.  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa  performed  a  conspicuons  part. 

(4)  Montesqiiieii  (Espiit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  xil.)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of  Tbeodosin.'?, 
addressed  to  the  prsfeet  UnrDiiis  (1-  ix.  lit.  iv.  leg.  nuic),  to  discourage  the  pio.seoiilion  oj 
rrra5t>nub;e,  or  s.;ci  ile;;ioiis,  words-  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  ty- 
lanny;  but  a  lanrialile  edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,  or  iiieilectnal  wishes, 
of  I  he  prince,  or  his  niiniitcrs.  'Iliis,  (  am  afraid,  is  a  just,  though  mortifying,  canon  of  cri. 
ticibm. 

(i) • fliictibiii  ami 

l.xpleii  illc  calor  ncqnit 
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vailed,  in  liis  corrupt  mind,  over  every  other  sentiment,  attractetl  tlia 
■wealth  of  the  East,  by  the  various  arts  of  partial,  and  general,  extor- 
tion ;  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust 
confiscations,  forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  de- 
spoiled of  their  lawful  inheritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  public  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favour,  which  he  in- 
stituted in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  ambitious  candidate  ea- 
gerly solicited,  at  the  expence  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony,  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  government :  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  unliappy  people  were  abandoned,  to  the  most  liberal  pur- 
chaser ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  an  unpopular  criminal,  whose  punishment  was  profitable  only 
to  the  prefect  of  the  East,  his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  a\'arice 
were  not  the  blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinua 
might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  inquire,  with 
what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  ac- 
cumulate those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could  not  spend  without 
folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps  he  vainly  imagined,  that  he 
laboured  for  the  interest  of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to 
bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East. 
Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the 
instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure 
and  independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  the  }-oung  emperor ;  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  those  riches,  which  he 
liad  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The  extreme 
parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him  only  the  reproach,  and  envy,  of  ill-gotten 
wealth  ;  his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ;  the  universal 
hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear. 
The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East,  that  the  prsefect,  whose  in- 
dustry was  much  abated  in  the  dispatch  of  ordinary  business,  was  active 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  Lucian,  the  sou  of  the 
prefect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy  of  Julian,  had 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and 
corruption,  to  pui'chase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high  office  of 
Count  of  the  E;\st.  But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from 
the  maxims  of  the  court,  and  of  the  times;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by 
the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ;  and  presum- 
ed to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  tended  to  the  profit 
of  the  emperor's  uncle.  Ai-cadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the 
supposed  insult ;  and  the  prajfect  of  the  East  resolved  to  execute  in 
person  the  cruel  vengeance,  which  he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful 
delegate  of  his  power.  He  performed  with  incessant  speed  the  journey 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  en- 
tered tlie  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal 
consternation  among  the  people,  ignorant  of  his  design>  but  not  igno- 
rant of  his  character.  The  count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  East 
was  dragged  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of 
llufinusr  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  integrity,  m  hich 
was  not  impeached  even  by  the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  con- 
demned, almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  crue^  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment. The  ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence, 
of  their  master,  l.'cat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  armed  at  the 
extremities  vvitli  lead;  and  when  he  fainted  under  the  violence  of  tiie 
pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from 
the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.     No  sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  tliis 

Coiigestre  runuilantitr  opes ;  orbisqiie  lapiiras 

Acc!|)il  una  doiniis 

1  liis  cliaracior  (Claiiriian.  in  Rnfiu.  i.  1S4.— 220  )  Is  confirmed  hy  .Icioiii,  !i  (litJuteietleil  wit- 
tufs  (dcdc' us  iiisatiahilis  avaiuije,  toui  I,  iiri  Heliodor.  p.  26.),  liy  Zosilinij  (1.  v.  p  28C.), 
and  In  Suida.s  who  copied  the  liisloiy  of  biinapiuE. 
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inhuman  act,  the  sola  object  of  his  exitedition,  than  he  retained,  amidst 
the  deep  and  silent,  curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antiocli  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  his  diligence  was  accelerated,  by  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing, without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor 
of  the  East.(l) 

But  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  minister  should  con- 
stantly secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  thoiigh  invisible  chain  of 
habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of  the  ab- 
sent, are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capri- 
cious sovereign.  While  the  praefect  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antiocli,  a 
secret  conspiracy  of  the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great  cham- 
berlain Eutropius,  undermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople. They  discovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the 
daughter  of  Rufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his 
bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  Bauto,(2)  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of 
Rome  ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of  her  father,  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The  young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had 
been  strictly  guarded  by  the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,(3)  ea- 
gerly listened  to  tlie  artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of 
Eudoxia :  he  gazed  with  impatient  ardour  on  her  picture,  and  he  un- 
derstood the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs  from  the  know- 
ledge of  a  minister,  who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose  the  consum- 
mation of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufinus,  the  approach- 
ing ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  announced  to  the  people  of 
Constantinople,  who  prepared  to  celebrate,  with  false  and  hollow  accla- 
mations, the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and 
officers  issued,  in  hymeneal  pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  bearing 
aloft  the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the  fu- 
ture empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with  spectators ;  but, 
when  it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eu- 
nuch respectfully  entered  the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  witli 
the  Imperial  robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed 
of  Arcadius.(4)  The  secresy,  and  success,  with  which  this  conspiracy 
against  Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark  of  indelible  ri- 
dicule on  the  character  of  a  minister,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived,  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation  consti- 
tute the  most  distinguished  merit.  He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of 
indignation  and  fear,  the  victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  se- 
cretly captivated  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
daughter,  M'hose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own, 
wounded  the  tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  At  the 
moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the  father  of 
a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  house  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed ;  and 
Eudoxia  soon  displayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  impi-ove  the 
ascendant  which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and 

(1) CsEtcra  segnis  ; 

Ad  faciiius  velox  ;  peiiitus  legioue  remotag 

Impiger  ire  vias. 
TUis  allusion  ofClnudiaii  (in  Kiiflii.  i.  £41.)  is  agaiii  explained  by  the  circumstantial  narrative 
of  Zosimiis  (1  iv.  p   288,  289.) 

(2)  Zosiinus  0.  iv.  p.  245.)  praises  tlie  valour,  prudence,  and  integrity,  of  Bauto  llie 
rrank.    See  Tilleniont,  Hist,  des  Enipcrenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  771. 

(3)  Arsenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed  fifty. five  years  in  rigid 
pejiance  in  the  monasteries  of  Eg)pt.  see  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  676—702.  ; 
and  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  &c. :  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  materials, 
has  eiven  too  much  credit  to  the  leaend  of  Metaphrastes. 

(4)  Ibis  story  (Zo.simiis,  I.  v.  p.  290.)  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites  of  antiquity  were  still 
practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  Christians  of  the  East;  and  the  bride  was  forcibly  cvu- 
ducted  from  the  house  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires 
lilh  less  delicacy,  Uie  express  and  public  cor.sent  of  a  virgi;i. 
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youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed  to  liate,  to 
fear;,  and  to  destroy,  the  powerful  subject,  whom  he  had  injured;  and 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of 
safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life.  "  But  he  still  pos- 
sessed the  most  effectual  means  of  defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps 
of  oppressing  his  enemies.  The  prsefect  still  exercised  an  uncontroul- 
ed  authority  over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  East :  and 
liis  treasures,  if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  pro- 
cure proper  instruments,  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs,  that 
pride,  ambition,  and  revenge,  could  suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman. 
The  cliaractcr  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusations,  that  he 
conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  va- 
cant throne ;  and  that  he  had  secretly  invited  the  Huns,  and  the  Goths, 
to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  public  con- 
fusion. The  subtle  prajfect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the  eu- 
nuch Eutropius  ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus  was  astonished  by  tlie 
liostile  approacli  of  a  more  formidaljle  rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the 
general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the  West.(l) 

The  celestial  gift,  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander  envied,  of 
a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by 
Stilicho,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  declining  state  of  genius,  and  of  art.  The  muse  of  C'laudian,(2) 
devoted  to  his  service,  was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adver- 
saries, Rufinus,  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy  ;  or  to  paint,  in  the 
most  splendid  colours,  the  victories,  and  virtues,  of  a  powerful  bene- 
factor. In  the  I'eview  of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  autlientic 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius,  from 
the  invectives,  or  tlie  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporary  writer  ;  but  as 
Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ample  privilege  of  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  language 
of  fiction,  or  exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and  symplicity  of  historic 
prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family  of  Stilicho  maj^  be  admitted 
as  a  proof,  that  his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a 
long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight  mention  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  officer  of  Barbarian  cavaliy,  in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to 
countenance  the  assertion,  that  tlie  general,  who  so  long  commanded  the 
armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  fi'om  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of 
the  Vandals.(3)  If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  external  advantages 
of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesitated  to  affirm,  that  he  sur- 
passed the  measure  of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity  ;  and,  that  whenever 
he  moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  asto- 
nished crowd  made  room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private 
condition,  the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  em- 
braced the  profession  of  arms  ;  his  prudence  and  valour  were  soon  dis- 
stinguished  in  the  field  ;  the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East  admired 
his  superior  dexterity ;  and  in  each  degree  of  his  military  promotions, 
tlie  public  judgment  always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the 
sovereign.  He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with 
the  monarch  of  Persia  :  he  supported,  during  tliat  important  embassy, 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and  honourable  alliance  with 
the  Imperial  family.  Theodosius  had  been  prompted,  ))y  a  pious  motive 
of  fraternal  affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brother 

(1)  Zosiniiis  (I.  V.  p.  290.),  Orositis  (1.  vii.  c.  oT.),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Miircelliniis.  Clau- 
dian (ill  Kiifiii.  ii.  7 — 100  )  paints,  in  lively  colours,  tlic  dislress  and  guilt  of  tlic  prxfect. 

(2)  Miliclio,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian.  The  yonlh,  and  pri- 
vaie  life  of  the  hero,  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the  poem  on  his  first  consulship,  55— 140, 

(3)  Vandaloruni,  imbellis,  avarae,perfid:«,  et  dolosaj,  gentis,  genere  eilitiis.  Orosins,  I.  vii, 
c.  3H.    Jeroni  (loni.  i.  ad  Gerontiaiii*  p.  9.".)  calls  him  a  Senii-Barbariau. 
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Honorius;  the  beauty  ami  accomplisliments  of  Sei-ena(l)  were  univer- 
sally admired  by  tlie  obsequious  court ;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  jjre- 
ference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  and  the  favour  of  her  adoptive  father.(2)  The  assurance  tliat 
the  husband  of  Ses'ena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  whicli  he  was 
permitted  to  approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and 
to  employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.  He  rose 
through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  count  of  the 
domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  Western,  empire  ;(3)  and  his 
enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the 
rewards  of  merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications, 
which  they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality  of  the  stiite.(4.) 
The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  in  the  defence 
of  Italy,  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  arid  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the 
fame  of  his  early  achievements  :  and  in  an  age  less  attentive  to  the  laws 
of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the  Roman  generals  might  yield  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  rank,  to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.(.5)  He  lamented, 
and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Promotus,.  his  rival  and  his  friend  ;  and 
the  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarnse  is  represented  by 
the  poet,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the  Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the 
manes  of  another  Pati'oclus.  The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  de- 
served the  hatred  of  Rufinus;  and  the  arts  of  calumny  miglit  have  been 
successful,  if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  hus- 
band against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.(6)  Theodosius  continued  to  support  an  unwortliy 
minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace, 
and  of  the  East ;  but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he 
associated  his  faithful  general  to  the  labours  and  glories  of  the  civil 
war ;  and,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recom- 
mended to  Stilicho,  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.(7)  The 
ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the  important 
trust ;  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  during  the 
minority  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.(8)  The  first  measure  of  his  ad- 
ministration, or  rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigour 

(1)  Claiidian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  lias  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  Haltering,  porti-ait  of  So. 
reiia.  Tliat  favourite  niece  of  '1  lieodosins  was  born,  as  well  as  lier  sister  Ttierniantia,  in  Spain  • 
from  whence,  in  their  earliest  youth,  iJieywere  hononrabiy  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

(2)  Somedouht  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal,  or  only  metaphorical 
(See  Dncanac,  Tarn.  Byzant.  p.  75.).  An  old  insciiption  gives  .Stilicho  the  singular  title  of 
Prc-getter  D'wi  Tkeodosii. 

(3)  Clandlan  (Laws  .Serena,  190.  193  )  expresses,  in  poetic  lansnage,  the  "  dilectns  erino. 
rum,"  and  the"  gemino  mox  idem  ciilmine  dnxit  agmina.''  The  inscription  adds,  "  count 
of  the  domestics,"  an  important  command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  iiiight 
prndeiitly  retain. 

(iy  The  beautiful  lines  f>f  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons  .Stilich.  ii.  115.).  display  /i/s  genius  :  but  the 
integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  adiiiinistrationj  is  much  more  firmly  esiablislied  by  the 
iiiiwilliiig  evideilce  of  Zbsiliius  (I.  v.  p.  545.). 

( 5)  Si  bellica  molf  s 

Ingrneret,  quamvisannis  et  Jure  minori, 
Cedere  grandaevos  cqultumqiie  magistros 
Adspiceres. 

Claudian,  LausSereii.  p  19G,  <S:c. 
A  modern  general  would  deem  their  submission,  either  heroic  patriotism,  or  abject  servility. 

(6)  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  95- 115  )  h  ith  the  Laits  Serence  {T2rj~^. 
where  it  unfortunately  breaks  ofl'.).     We  may  perceive  the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  Hulinug. 

(7)  •  (iuem  fratribns  ipse 

Discendens,  clypeumque  defensorcmqne  dedisti 

Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  432.),  was  private  (iii.  Cons.  Hon.  142.)  ciiuctos  disccdere 

jnbet;  and  may  therefore  be  suspected.     Zosimus,  and  .Siiidas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and 

Kiitinus,  the  same  equal  title  of  Zwi-rpowoi,  guardians,  or  procurators 

(8)  I  he  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  expired  at  the  age  of  Ibuiteen, 
and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the  tutor,  or  guardian,  of  tlie  person  ;  the  other  to 
Ihe  curator,  or  trustee,  of  the  (state  (Heiiieccius,  Antiquitat  Rom.  ad  Jurisprudent,  pertinent. 
I.  i,  tit.  xxii,  xxiii.  p.  218— 2."'2.  r;iit  these  legal  ideas  were  never  accnrately  transferred  iato 
the  constitution  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
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and  activity  of  a  spirit  vvortiiy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  tlie 
depth  of  winter;  descended  the  stream  of  tlie  Uliine,,  from  the  fortress 
of  Basil,  to  the  mai'ches  of  Batavia  ;  reviewed  the  state  of  tlie  garri- 
sons ;  repressed  the  enterprises  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  after  establish- 
ing along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honourable  peace,  returned  with  incre- 
dible speed  to  the  palace  of  Milan.(l)  The  person  and  court  of 
Honorius  were  subject  to  the  mastei'-general  of  the  West ;  and  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular 
authority,  which  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign. 
Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  pi-ovoke  the 
vengeance,  of  ^tilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor, 
maintained  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence  ;  and  the  minister  of 
Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor,  and  the 
empire,  of  the  East. 

The  impartiality  which  Stllicho  affected,  as  the  common  guardian  of 
the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the  equal  division  of  the 
arms,  tlie  jewels,  and  tlie  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the 
deceased  emperor.(2)  But  the  most  important  object  of  the  inheritanco 
consisted  of  the  numerous  legions,  cohorts,  and  squadrons  of  Romans, 
or  Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under  the 
standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were  over-awed  by  the  authority  of 
a  single  man  ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of 
the  citizen  from  the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.(3)  Anxious  how- 
ever, and  impatientj  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this  formi- 
dable host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  tlie  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared 
his  intention  of  reconducting  in  person  the  troops  of  the  East  ;  and  dex- 
terously employed  the  rumour  of  a  Gothic  tumult,  to  conceal  liis  pri- 
\'ate  designs  of  ambition  and  revenge  (4)  The  guilty  soul  of  Ilufinus 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmity  he 
deserved  ;  he  computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space  of  his 
life  and  greatness;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of  safety,  he  interposed  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  di- 
rected his  march  along  the  sea  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  w-as  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  mes- 
sage, to  recal  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer 
approacli  would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an  act  of 
hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience  of  tire  genex-al  of  the 
West,  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  and,  as  he 
had  already  engaged  the  affection  of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recom- 
mended to  their  zeal  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might 
be  accomplished  in  his  absence,  with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  tlie  troops  of  the  East  to  Gai- 
nas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied  ;  with  an  assurance, 
at  least,  that  the  hardy  B.arbarian  would  never  be  di\-erted  from  his 
purpose  by  any  consideration  of  fear  or  remorse.  Tlie  soldiers  were 
easily  persuaded  to  punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of  Rome ;  and 
such  was  the  general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal 

fl)  See  Claudiaii  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  18S— 212.)  ;  •>"t  ''^  i'"*'  allow  more  than  filtteii  da>* 
foi  the  journey  and  return,  between  Mil.in  and  Leyden 

(2)  I.  Cons.  Stilich  ii.  88—94.  Not  only  the  robes,  and  diadems  of  the  deceased  emperor, 
but  even  the  helmets  swordbilts,  belts,  cuirasses,  &c.  were  cnriclied  with  pearls,  eiutralds, 
and  diamonds. 

(3) Tantoque  remoto 

Principe,  inutatas  orbis  non  scnsit  habenas. 
This  high  commendation  (i   !l  Cons.  Stil.  i.  H9.)  may  be  justiiicd  by  the  fears  of  th<  dying  em- 
peror (de  Eell.  Gildon.  292— 3ul.)  ;and  the  peace  and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  liis 
death  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  I.W— 168.). 

(4)  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rtifinns,  are  described  by  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  1.  II. 
101—453.),  Zosimus  (1  V.  p  296,  297.).  S.'zomen  (I.  viii.  c.  1.),  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  1.).  I'lii- 
lostorgius  (1.  xi,  c.3.  with  Godefroy,  p.  41J  ),  and  t!ic  Cljroniclc  of  Marcellhius. 
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secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faitlifully  preserved  during- 
tlie  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  As 
soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended  to  ilatter  liig 
pride  ;  the  ambitious  praefect  was  seduced  to  believe,  that  those  power- 
ful auxiliaries  might  be  tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head  ;  and 
the  treasures  which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand, 
were  accepted  by  the  indignant  multitude,  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as 
a  gift.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of  j\Iars, 
before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops  halted  :  and  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respect- 
fully to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus 
passed  along  the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  in- 
nate haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  i-ight  and  left, 
and  inclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  tlieir  arms.  Before 
he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of 
death  ;  a  daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast 
of  the  guilty  praefect,  and  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the 
feet  of  the  affriglited  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment  could  ex- 
piate the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  breatli- 
less  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might  perhaps  bo 
affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  murder  of 
Rufinus.  His  mangled  body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
po|)ulac8  of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crouds,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  nliose 
frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His  riglit  hand  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel  mockery,  to  ex- 
tort contributions  for  the  avaricious  tvTant,  whose  head  was  publicly 
exposed,  borne  aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.(l)  According  to  the 
savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family  would  have 
shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufi- 
nus were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion.  Ho-  sanc- 
tuary protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  o{ 
Christian  devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem.(2) 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  joy,  this  horrid 
deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice,  violated  every  huv 
of  nature  and  society,  profaned  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  re- 
newed the  dangerous  examples  of  military  licence.  The  contemplation 
of  the  universal  order  and  harmony  had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Deity  ;  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to 
contradict  his  moral  attributes  ;  and  the  fate  of  Rufinus  was  the  only 
event  which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet. (3)  Such  an 
act  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence  ;  but  it  did  not  much 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  less  than  three  months 
they  were  infoi*med  of  the  maxims  of  the  new  administration,  by  a  sin- 
gular edict,  which  established  the  exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over 
the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  pre- 
sumptuous claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had  been 
injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny. ( 1)  Even  Stilicho  aid  not  derive  from 

(1)  'the  dixsection  of  Rufiiins,  Avhich  Claudian  perforins  witb  the  sava;e  coolness  of  an  ana- 
tomist (in  Rutin,  ii.  405—415.),  is  liUcwisesperifif-d  by  Zosinuis  and  Jerom  (toni.  i.  p.  26  ). 

(2)  The  Pagan  Zosirans  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage.  The  sister  of  Rufinus. 
Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous  in  monastic  history.  1.  The  studious 
virgin  had  diligently,  and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Origeu, 
Gregory,  Basil,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of  threescore,  sli- 
could  beast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her  hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body;  ex- 
cept the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  receive  tlie  communion.     See  the  V'itK  Patrum,  p.  779-  977. 

(3)  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufttus,  which  is  curiously  discussed 
by  the  scfptic  Baylc,  Dictioniiaire  Critique,  Kiifiii.  Not.  E. 

C4)  See  llie  Tlieodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14,  15.  The  new  ministers  attempted, 
with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of  their  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  owa 
future  security. 

Vol..   II  Q 
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the  murder  of  his  rival,  the  fruit  whicli  he  hail  proposed  ;  and  though 
he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Under  the 
name  of  a  favourite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  required  a  master;  but 
he  naturallj'  preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who 
had  obtained  his  domestic  confidence  ;  and  the  emperor  contemplated, 
with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till 
they  Avere  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and 
t!ie  charms  of  Eudo'xia^  supported  the  favour  of  the  great  chamberlain 
of  the  palace  :  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was  appointed  master-general 
of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  benefactor ; 
and  tlie  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy  of  Stilicho, 
were  engaged  to  support,  against  him,  the  independence  of  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  The  favourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret  and 
irreconcileable  war  against  a  formidable  hero,  who  aspired  to  govern, 
nnd  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodo- 
sius.  They  incessantly  laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly- 
attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained, 
from  the  senate  of  Constant niople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the 
East.  At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  depended  on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the 
nations  to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  communicated,  tlie  subjects  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to 
view  each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in  their 
mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  faithful  allies,  tli.e  Barba- 
rians, whom  they  excited  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countrymen. 
(l)The  natives  of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate 
Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp 
the  dignity,  of  Roman  senators  ;(2)  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot 
the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancestors 
had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  West.  The 
distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  produced  the  separation  of 
two  nations,  will  justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  By- 
zantine history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgraceful, 
but  memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the  inclinations 
of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  government,  wisely  abandoned 
Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favourites  ;  and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the 
two  empires  in  a  civil  war,  displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister,  who 
had  so  often  signalized  his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  StUicho 
had  any  longei" endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed 
the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Western  emperor,  to 
the  capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,(3)  the  brother  of 
the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his 
apparent  fidelity,  the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by 
treason ;  long  and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised 
hitn  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  expedient,  of  supporting  a 

(1)  See  Claiidiaii  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1   i.  275.  292.  296.  1.  ii.  83.),  and  Zosimiis,  I.  v.  p.  302. 

(2)  Claiidian  turns  the  cousuUliip  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  national  reflection  (I.  ti. 
Ii4.; 

Plaucientem  ceriie  senatnm 

F.t  Byzanlinob  procircs,  Grnhsque  Quiritcs  : 

O  patiibiis  plebefc,  O  digiii  consiile  paircs. 
/I  is  curious  to  observe  the  fust   syiiiptoms  of  jealousy  and    schism,  between  old  and  new 
Home,  between  tlie  Greeks  and  Latins. 

(3)  Clauriian  may  have  exaaaerated  tlie  vices  of  Gildo  ;  but  his  Moorish  extraction,  his  no- 
torious actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St.  Augu.stin,.  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives  I'a- 
».iiii'8  (■\uiial.  liccles.  A.  D.  31)8.  No35--36.)  has  treated  the  African  rebcllloii  wlih  skill  and 
K-fliuiiig. 
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lej^al  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful  family  ;  and  the  brotlier 
of  Firmus  was  invested  with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon 
usurped  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without  ac- 
count, and  without  controul;  and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of 
twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an  office  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
remo\'e"  him,  without  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twche 
years,  the  provinces  of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant 
who  seemed  to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger,  with  the  partial 
resentments  of  domestic  faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  poison ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  inso- 
lent suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned 
the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged  the  passions  of  ava- 
rice and  lust  ;(1)  and  if  his  dai/s  were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nif/htx 
were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The  fairest  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  afterwards  abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assas- 
sins, the  black,  or  swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert  ;  whom  Gildo  consi- 
dered as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  i-ather  the  sovereign,  of  Afri- 
ca, maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neuti*ality  ;  refused  to  assist 
either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  de- 
claration of  fortune,  and  reserved  for  the  conqueror,  the  vain  profes- 
sions of  his  allegiance.  Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world :  but  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Moor  ;  who  con- 
descended, as  a  proof  of  his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the 
diadem,  and  to  supply  Rome  with  the  cixstomar)'  tribute,  or  rather  sub- 
sidy, of  corn.  In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of 
Africa  were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West ;  and  Gildo  had  consented 
to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Honorius  ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  designs  of  Stilicho,  soon  engaged  him 
to  address  his  homage  to  a  more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  mi- 
nisters of  Arcadius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the 
delusive  hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
supporting,  either  by  reason,  or  by  arms.(2) 

v^^hen  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the  tyrant  of  Africa 
before  tlie  tribunal,  which  had  formerly  judged  the  kings  and  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived,  after  a  long 
interval,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Tlie  emperor  transmitted  an 
accurate  and  ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and  the 
crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  members  of  that  vene- 
rable assembly  v.-ere  required  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the  re- 
bel. Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the  republic  ; 
and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction,  to 
the  Roman  arms.(3)     A   people,  who  still  remembered,  that  their  an- 

(1)  Instat  tcirihilia  vivis,  nioiicntihiis  hajros, 
\iiginibu8  raptor,  thaJamisouscaenu?  Rdolter. 
Nulla  quies  :   oritur  prasda  cessante  libido. 
Divitibusque  dies,  ct  iiox  nictiieiida  inaritis. 

Mauris  claiissima  quaeque 

Fastidila  datur. 

Baroriiiis  condemns,  still  more  severely,  tlie  liceiitioiisricss  of  Gildo  ;  as  his  \vi!V,  bis  il-.uig'ilfr, 
and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity.  The  adulteries  of  the  Africii'i  soldicis  aie 
checked  by  one  of  the  iiiip;Tial  laws. 

(2)  Inque  luaiii  soriein  inimerosas  transtnlit  urbes. 

Clandian  (de  Bell.  Gildonico,  250  524  )  has  touched,  with  political  delicacy,  the  intrijuos  <\ 
the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise  mentioned  by  Zoslnius  (1    v    p.  502.). 

(3)  .Syniniachiie  (\  iv.  epist.  4.)  expresses  the  jidicial  forms  of  the  senate;  Riid  Ciauilutn 
(1  Co!i«  Stilich.  1.  i.  325,  &c.)  fcenis  lo  f,  el  the  spirit  of  a  Roman. 
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cestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the  wcrldj  would  have  applauded,  witli 
conscious  pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom  ;  it  the_v  liad  not 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assurance  of  bread,  to 
the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence  of 
Home  depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  ;  and  it  \vas  evident,  tliat  a 
declaration  of  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  Tlie  prefect  Symma- 
chus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admonished  the 
minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor 
should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps 
the  safety,  of  the  capital,  would  be  threatened  by  the  hungi-y  rage  of 
a.  turbulent  multitude.(l)  Tlie  prudence  of  Stiliclio  conceived,  and 
executed,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  people.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  corn,  collected  in 
the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Rlione,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigation^  from  the  Rlutne  to 
the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the  African  war,  the  granaries 
of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was  vindicated  from  the 
humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds  of  an  immense  people  Avere 
quieted  by  the  calm  confidence  of  peace  and  plenty.(2) 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war,  were  en- 
trusted by  Stilicho,  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to  avenge  his  private 
injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  discord,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two 
of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel.(3)  The  usurper  pursued,  with  impla- 
cable rage,  the  life  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities 
he  feared  ;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power,  took  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Milan :  where  he  soon  received  the  cruel  intelligence,  that 
liis  two  innocent  and  helpless  children  had  been  murdered  by  their  in- 
Imman  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  father  was  suspended  only  by  the 
desire  of  revenge.  The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  lie  had  resolved, 
if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  marcli 
against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required  his  presence,  and  as  it 
miL;ht  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it 
more  adviseabla,  tliat  ISIascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  l)ody  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served 
under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to 
convince  tlie  world,  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the 
throne  of  an  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Joviaii,  the  Herculian,  and  the 
Auyuitan,  legions;  of  the  Nervian  auxiliaries;  of  the  soldiers,  who  dis- 
played in  their  banners  the  symbol  of  a  linn,  and  of  the  troops  whicli 
uere  distinguished  by  the  auspicious  names  of  Fortunate,  and  Invincible 
Yet  such  was  tlie  sniallness  of  their  establishments,  or  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands, (4)  of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in 
the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thousand  eifecti\e 
men.(5)  The  fleet  of  gallics  and  transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather 
from  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little 
island  of  Capraria ;  wliich  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the  wild  goats, 
its  original  inhabitants,  whoso  place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony 

(1)  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Syminacliiis,  in  a  speech  of  the  goildecs  of 
Borne,  hefoie  the  Ihioiie  of  Jupiter  (tie  Hell.  Gildoii.   28  -128.). 

(2)  SeetlamUan(in  llutiop.  I.  i.  401,  .'^ic.  i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  506,&c.  il.  Cons.  Stilich.ni,  &r.). 
(5)  He  wa;^  of  a  mature  age;  since  he  liad  f.irmeiiy  (A.  D.  .>75  )  served  asaiii.-l  Ins  hnilht-r 

Fiinms  (Ainmian.  wix.  5.).  clanOian,  who  understood  the  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  llie  i»- 
jniies,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  Mascezel  (de  Hell.  Uild.  389— 414  ).  The  Moorish  war  was 
not  worthy  of  llonnriiis,  or  Stilicho,  (*ic. 

(4)  Claudian,  Hell,  fiild.  415—425.  The  change  of  discipline  allowed  him  to  use  indif- 
ferenlly  Mic  names  of  /.Ciio,  Cohors,  Manipulis.     See  the  .\<>titia  Imperii,  S.  .^S.  40. 

(5)  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  565  )  qualities  this  account  with  an  exi)rcssion  ol  doubt  (nt 
ainnt);  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  iivauett  afipa<:  of  Zosinins  (I.  v.  p  303.)  Yet 
Claudian,  after  some  declamation  about  Cadmiis's  soldiers,  frankly  owns,  that  Stilicho  sent  a 
small  army  :  lest  tlierebtl  should  lly,  nc  tinware  times  fi  Cons.  Stilich   1.  i.  314,  &c  ). 
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of  ;i  slnuige  and  savage  appearance.  "  Tlie  uliole  i.sland  (says  an  in- 
"  genious  traveller  of  those  times)  is  filled,  or  ratlier  defiled/ hy  men, 
"  \\\u)  fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themselves  Blanks,  or  solitaries, 
'-  liecause  they  chiise  to  live  alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions. 
"  They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them  ; 
"  and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary 
"  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  under- 
"  standing  !  to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  support  the  bless- 
"  ings,  of  the  human  condition.  Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the 
'•'  effect  of  disease,  or  else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  ui-ges  these  un- 
"  happy  men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  in- 
"  flicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand  of  justice."(l)  Such  was  the 
contempt  of  a  profane  magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were 
revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God. (2)  Some 
of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his  intreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ; 
and  it  is  observed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  days  and 
nights  were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing 
l»salms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reinforcement,  appeared 
confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the 
V  iolence  of  the  soutli  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious 
harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  one  hnncked  and  forty  miles  from 
the  African  shores.(3) 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the  forces  of  Africa. 
By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  wliilnt  he  attracted  to  his 
standard  the  distant  tribes  of  Gtetiilia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  re- 
viewed an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  biiasted,  with  the  rash 
presumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his  numerous 
cavalry  would  trample  under  tlieir  lu)rses  feet,  the  troops  of  Alascezel, 
and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  t)f  the  cold  regions 
of  Gaid  and  Germany.(4)  But  the  Moor,  who  commanded  the  legions 
of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men, to  entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and  disorderly 
host  of  Barbarians ;  whose  left  arm,  instead  of  a  sliield,  was  protected 
only  by  a  mantle ;  wlio  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had 
darted  their  javelin  from  their  right  liand  ;  and  whose  horses  had  never 
been  taught  to  bear  the  controul^  or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle. 
He  fixed  his  cam.p  of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  su})erior 
enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general 
engagement.(5)  As  Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers 
of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the 
arm  with  his  sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  blow ;  and  the  imaginarj'  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated 
by  all  the  standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal,  the  disaffected  coliorts 
proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  tlie  Barbarians,  as- 
toni;;hed  by  the  defection  of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to 

(1)  Claud.  Riitil.  Niimatiai).    Uiiierar.   i.  439— 44S.     He  after~aids  (515-526.)  niemioiis 
religious  madman  on  tlie  isle  of  (ioigona.     For  sutli  profane  remarks,  Riililiiis,  and  his  ac- 
complices, are  styled,  by  bia  commentator,  Bartliiiu,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli.     1  illcmont  (Mem. 
Kctles.  torn.  \\i.  p.  471.)  more  calmly  obserses,  tbat  tlie  up.bflieving  poet  praises  wliere  he 
inoaitg  to  censure. 

(2)  Orosins,  1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  564.  Augiistin  commends  two  oi  these  savage  saints  of  tl'.e  isle 
of  Goats  (cpist.  Ixxxi.  apud  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn  xiii.  p.  31?.  and  Baronins.  Aimal. 
Ucclcs    A.  I).  398.  No   51.). 

(5)  Here  tlie  lirst  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  lerniinUcd.  'liie  ust  if  Clandian's  poem  h;:s 
beeM  lost;  and  we  are  ignorant  hnw,  or  nhere,  the  armvmade  good  tlicir  landini;  in  .Africa. 

(l)  OrobiiiS  iiinst  be  responsible  for  the  acconnt.  Ihe'presuuiption  of  fiildo  and  liib  v„rioU9 
tiain  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Clandiau  (i  tons.  .Slil.  1.  i.  343— .355.). 

(.5)  St.  Ambroie,  who  had  been  dead  aboni  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision,  (he  time  and 
place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  after" ards  related  his  drtain  to  Paulintis,  tlie  oiiginal  bio- 
giaplifv  of  ilic  sdiiit.  from  waum  it  w^hi  easily  pass  to  Orosina. 
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their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight :  und  Muscezel  ohtained  the  honours 
of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless,  vietory.(l)  The  tyrant  escaped  from 
the  field  'of  battle  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small 
vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port  of  the 
empire  of  the  East :  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind  drove  him  back  into 
the  harbour  of  Tabraca,(2)  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty, 
seized  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo-in  a  dungeon;  and  his  own 
despair  saved  him  from  tlie  intolerable  torture  of  supporting  the  pre- 
sence of  an  injured,  and  victorious,  brother.(3)  The  captives,  and  the 
spoils,  of  Africa,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but  Stilicho, 
whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  more  smcere,  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic ; 
and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  judgment  of  the 
most  illustrious  criminals. (4)  Their  trial  was  public  and  solemn;  but 
the  judges,  in  the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction, 
were  impatient  to  punish  tlie  African  magistrates,  who  had  intercepted 
the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  ricli  and  guilty  province  was 
oppressed  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  who  had  a  visible  interest  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  the  accomplices  of  Gildo  ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius 
seems  to  check  the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edict, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecution  of 
the  offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
bellion.(.5)  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of 
the  soldiers,  and  tiie  judges,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
tragic  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain  liis  pardon  for  the  ex- 
traordinary services  which  he  had  performed.  After  he  had  finished  an 
important  war  in  tlie  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at 
the  court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  gratitude,  and  secret 
jealousy  ;(6)  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has 
been  considered  as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge, 
the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the  master-general  of  the  West, 
was  suddenly  throvin  from  his  horse  into  the  river  ;  the  officious  haste 
of  the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  perfidious  smile,  which 
they  observed  on  the  countenance  of  Stilicho  ;  and  M-hile  they  delayed 
the  necessary  assistance,  the  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irrecoverably 
drowned.(7) 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  v,-as  happily  connected  witli  the  nup- 
tials of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  liis  cousin  Maria,  the  daugliter  of 
Stilicho  :  and  this  equal  and  honourable  alliance  seemed  to  invest  tlie 
powerful  minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submissive 
pupil.     The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day  :(8; 

(1)  Zosiiiins  (1.  V.  p.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  coinhat ;  but  the  narrative  of  Orosins  ap- 
pears to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  tlic  disfiiiise  of  a  niir.-.cle. 

(2)  labraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos  (Cellarins,  torn  ii.  p.  u-  p.  112.  ;  d'Anville,  toin. 
ill,  p.  84.)  Orosins  lias  distinctly  named  the  field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define 
the  precise  sitnation.  .  „  .,    .    ,r_  >        ..•    . 

(."5)  The  death  of  Gildo  is  cNpressed  by  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Slil.  I  3j7.;,  and  bis  best  inter- 
preters, Zosinius  and  Orosins. 

(4)  claudian  (ii.  Cons.  Siilich.  99—119  )  describes  their  trial  (tremiiit  quo*  Africa,  nnpcr, 
cernnnt  losira  reos),  and  applauds  the  restoiauon  of  the  ancient  consutntion.  It  is  here  that 
he  introduces  the  tamous  sentence,  s-o  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism  : 

Nunqnam  libertas  gratior  exstat 

Qnam  tnh  rcge  pio. 

But  the  freedom  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  that  apptllation. 

(5)  Seethe  Theodoisiui  Code,  I.  ix    tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3.  tit.  xl.  leg.  19. 

(6)  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theodosins  and  his  son,  partl- 
culnrly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by  the  wisdom  of  Jiis  counsels  (see  an  Inscription 
produced  by  Baronins.).  ,,,.,,.         j      •,.,.■     ,       .  . 

•  a)  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimns,  which,  in  Its  crude  sin.pltcily,  is  almost  In- 
»ri'dible  (I.  V.  p.  303).  Orosius  damns  thevictorions  g.neial  (p  .5.-8.),  for  violating  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  ^    ,  ,       .         ■.,    ,      •  f  ,<« 

\6)  Claudian,  a.«  the  poet  lanrcat,  composed  a  scuous  and  el,ibni:'te  rpithalamtum  of  ?«i 
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he  sung,  in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union,  and  supported 
their  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius 
of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  gi-ove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and 
love ;  the  triumphant  progress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the 
mild  influence  which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace  of  Milan,  ex- 
press to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  the  just  and 
pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.  B.ut  the  amorous  impatience, 
which  Claudian  attributes  to  the  young  prince,(l)  must  excite  the  smiles 
of  the  court;  and  his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of 
beauty)  had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her  lover. 
Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ;  Serena,  the  mo- 
ther of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the  consummation  of 
the  royal  nuptials  ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after  she  had  been  ten  years  a 
wife  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or, 
perhaps,  the  debility,  of  his  constitution. (2)  His  subjects,  who  atten- 
tively studied  the  charater  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that 
Honorius  was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents  :  and 
t-hat  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  age.  In 
his  early  youth  he  made  some  progi-ess  in  the  exei'cises  of  riding  and 
drawing  the  bow  :  but  he  soon  relinquished  these  fatigumg  occupations, 
and  the  amusement  of  feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily  care 
of  the  monarch  of  the  West, (3)  who  resigned  the  reins  of  the  empire  to 
the  fii-m  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  his- 
tory will  countenance  the  suspicion,  that  a  prince  who  was  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, i-eceived  a  worse  education  than  the  meanest  peasant  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  tlie  ambitious  minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of 
manhood,  without  attempting  to  excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his 
understanding.(4.)  The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to 
animate,  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  presence,  the  valour  of 
the  legions;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of 
tlieir  motions  through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son 
of  Theodosius  passed  the  slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a 
stranger  in  his  country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  specta- 
tor of  the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  eventful 
history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom  be  neceshai-y  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

Iiiies;  betides  siinie  gay  Fesceiniiiii's  which  «  ere  sung,  in  a  more  licentious  lone,  on  the  ivcil- 
diiig-iiigiit. 

(1) f  alet  obviiis  ire 

Jam  priiiceps,  lardiiiiique  ciipit  discedere  solem. 
Nubilis  hand  aliter  sonipes, 
(de  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  Marije,  2S7.)   and  more  freely  in  the  Fesccniiines  C112 — 120, 
IJices,  O  qiioties,  hoc  niihi  dulciiis 
Quam  flavos  dicies  viiicere  Sarmatas 
•        •«*«#« 

Turn  victor  madido  prosilins  toro 
Nocturni  relerens  vulncra  prnelii. 

C-)  Sec  Zosiinns,  I.  v.  p.  333. 

(5)  Procopiiis  de  Beli.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  general  practice  of  Hoiioilns, 
without  adopting  the  siiignlar,  and,  indeed,  improbable  tale,  uhich  is  related  by  the  Gieel: 
historian. 

(4)  The  le;s(!iis  of  Theodosius.  or  rather  Claudian  Civ.  Cons,  Honor  21 1  -^  ^iis  "),  niisIU  com- 
P"3ca  fine  institution  for  tlic  fiitiiie  prince  of  a  great  and  free  iiaiion.  It  his  far  ibovc  Ho- 
norius, and  his  degcneiate  SHl'jtcu, 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

liii'oh  of  the  Goths. — They  plunder  Greece. — Two  great  Invasions  of 
Ilulil  by  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  — TJiey  are  repulsed  by  Stilicho — 
The  Germans  overrun  Gaul. —  Usurpation  of  Constantine  ui  the  West. 
— Disgrace  and  Death  of  Stilicho. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obligations  to  the 
great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinced,  how  painfully  the 
spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and 
mouldering  edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Januaij  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Gothic  nation 
was  in  arms.(l)  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
istandard  ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs,  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  countrymen,  Mho  had  been 
condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity 
and  labour,  deserted  their  farms  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
eagerly  resumed  the  weapons  which  tliey  had  reluctantly  laid  down. 
The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open ;  tlie  savage  warriors  of 
Scytliia  issued  from  their  forests  ;  and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the 
winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled  their  ^Jonderous 
"  waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  tlie  indignant  river.'  (2)  The 
unliappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  South  of  the  Danube,  submitted 
to  the  calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  were  almost 
grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ;  and  the  various  troops  of  Barba- 
rians, who  gloried  in  the  Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 
woody  shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.(3)  Tlie  in- 
terruption, or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy,  which  the  Goths 
liad  received  from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodosius,  was  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  their  revolt  :  the  affront  was  embittered  by  their  con- 
tempt for  the  unv.arlike  sons  of  Theodosius  ;  and  their  resentment  was 
inflamed  by  the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the"  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  whose 
arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate,  were  considered  as  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  Jiis  guilty  con-espondence :  and  the  public  enemy,  from  a 
motive  either  of  gratitude  or  of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral dcvastation,"to  spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  prefect. 
Tlie  Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  lieadstrong  pas- 
sions of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of 
Alaric  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from  tlie  noble  race  of  the 
Balti  ;( 1)  wliich  yielded  only  to  tlie  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had 
solicited  tlie  command  of  the  Roman  "armies ;  and  the  Imperial  court 
provoked  him  to  demonstrate  tlie  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the  impor- 

(1)  1  be  revolt  of  tlie  Goths,  anil  the  blockade  of  Coiistaiitiiioplc,  are  distinctly  mentioned  by 
rlandian  (in  Kiifln.  I.  ii  7-100.),  Zosiiiiiis  (I.  v.  p.  ITC.),  and  Joruaudts  (de  lU-biis  (ittitis, 
c.  29.). 

(2) Alii  \icr  terga  ferocis 

Daniibii  solidata  ruinit;  expertaque  remis 

Kiangiin'.  stauna  rotis  .        , 

rlaiulian  and  Ovid  often  auaise  their  fancy  by  interchansiiii!  the  metaplK.rs  and  properties  of 
U</uiil  water,  and  soiid  ice.     Much  false  wit  has  been  expended  in  this  easy  exercise. 

(3)  .leroni,  toni.  i.  p  26.  He  endeavours  to  conifoit  bis  fiiend  lU-liodoriis,  bishop  of.Mli- 
niini,  fur  the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepotiun,  by  a  cmions  rerapiliilalion  of  all  the  public  and 
private  uiisfortiiiics  of  the  times.     See  Tilleni'ont,  Mcin.  Kecks,  loni.  xii.  p.  200.  A:c. 

CI)  lUUtlui,  ..r  hold:  origo  iniririca,  savs  Jornacdes  (c  29  ).  This  illustrious  race  long  con- 
tinued to  flourish  ill  Fr;in<e,  in  the  Golliic  pioviuct-  of  Scpliniania,  or  l.aii'^uedor ;  under  the 
(...uupted  appellaiioii  of  Batix :  and  a  biancli  ot  that  family  afterwards  settled  \\\  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  (Giotiusin  Prolisom.  ad  Hist  Oothic.  p  55  ).  The  lords  ot  ISaux,  near  Aries,  and 
of  seventy  uiiic  subordinate  places,  were  ii.dependtut  of  liie  counts  of  Truvencc  (Lon;iierue, 
Ilosciiptioii  de  la  Fiitiite,  loin.  !.  p   337. J. 
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tance  of  tlieir  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  entertained  ol"  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  general  soon  abandoned  an  im- 
practicable enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  a  divided  court,  and  a  discon- 
tented people,  tlie  emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the 
Gothic  arms :  but  the  want  of  ^visdom  and  valour  was  supplied  bv  the 
strength  of  the  city  ;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the  sea  and  land, 
might  securely  brave  the  important  and  random  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 
Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined 
countries  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  har- 
vest of  fame  and  riclies  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war.(l) 

The  cliaracter  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  whom  Rufinus  had 
devolved  the  government  of  Greece,  confirmed  the  public  suspicion,  tliat 
he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat  of  freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gotliic 
invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the  unworthy  son  of  a  respect- 
able father  :  and  Gerontius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was 
much  better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppi-essive  orders  of  a  tyrant,  tlian 
to  defend  with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  most  remarkably  fortified 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  traversed,  without  resistance,  the 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a 
steep  and  woody  range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry.  They 
stretched  from  East  to  West,  t-o  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  left, 
between  the  precipice  and  the  Malian  Gulph,  an  interval  of  three  hun- 
dred feet,  which,  in  some  phices,  was  contracted  to  a  road  capable  of 
admitting  only  a  single  carriage.(2)  In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, where  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundi'ed  Spartans  had  gloriously 
devoted  their  lives,  the  Goths  might  ha^-ebeen  stopped,  or  destroyed  by 
a  skilful  general;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might  liav'e 
kindled  some  sparks  of  military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the  degenerate 
Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted  to  defend  the  straights  of 
Thermopylce,  retired,  as  they  were  directed,  without  attempting  to  dis- 
turb the  secure  and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric  ;(3)  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
Phocis,  and  B»otia,  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians  ; 
Avho  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the 
beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil,  and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages. 
The  travellers,  who  visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could  easily 
discover  the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  tJie  march  of  the  Goths ;  and 
Thebes  was  less  indebted  fur  lier  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her 
seven  gates,  tlian  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  advanced  to  occupy 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  important  harbour  of  the  Piraeus.  The 
same  im])atience  urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  dagger  of  a  siege, 
by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the 
Aoice  of  tlie  Gothic  herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the 
greatest  part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  and 
its  inliabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  observed 
^vith  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small  and  select  train, 
wag  admitted  witliin  the  walls ;  he  indulged  liimself  in  the  refreshment 
of  the  bath,  accepted  a  splendid  banquet  which  was  provided  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  afiected  to  shew  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
civilized  nations. (l)     But  the  whole  territor}'  of  Attica,  from  the  pro- 

(1)  Zosiiiins  (1.  V.  p.  293 — 295.)  is  our  best  guide  for  tlic  conquest  of  Giecce :  hut  the  bints 
and  uilusiDn  of  Claiulian  are  so  m'any  rays  of  liistoric  liglit. 

(2)  Compare  Herodotus  (I   vii    c   17G  )  and  Livy  (xxxvi.  15).    Tlie  narrow  entrance  of 
(iriece  was  probalily  eularijed  by  e;iCli  snctcssivc  ravisher. 

(3)  He  passed,  says  Eiinapins  (in  Vit    IMiilosopli    p.  93.  edit.  Comnielin,  1596.),  throHgli  tlie 
(lrai;:lits;  dta  rwv  ttvXimiv  (of  T hcrillopyliC)  Trapii'.XCti',  waTrCfj   6iu. ';acia   Kai  i-mroKpOTa  ndia 

(■i)  In  obedience  to  Jerom,  and  (  landlan   (in  Knnn    1.  ii.  191.),  I  bavc  mixed  some  riarlier 
(iilotirs  i\i  tbe  iTiild  representation  of  Znsimns,  who  wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Atlieiis. 

Nee  Icra  Cecropias  traxissent  vincnla  matres. 
Syiiesiii;(Kpist.  cUi  p.  272.  edit.  I'etav.)  observe?,  that  Alliens,  whose  suflVrin'^s  lie  imputes 
to  the  piiKonsiil's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  Ie»s  famuusfor  lier  scnools  of  philosophy  than  for 
her  trade  uf  lioney. 
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montory  of  Suniiim  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  liis  baleful 
presence  ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contemporary  philo- 
sopher, Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a  slaugh- 
tered victim.  The  distance  between  Megara  and  Corinth  could  not 
much  exceed  tliirty  miles;  but  the  bad  road,  an  exjiressive  name,  which 
it  still  bears  among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made, 
impassable  for  the  march  of  an  enemy.  The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of 
Mount  Cithseron  covered  the  inland  country ;  the  Scironian  rocks  ap- 
proached the  waters  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path, 
which  v,as  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.(l)  The  pas- 
sage of  those  rocks,  so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small  body  of  firm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might 
have  successfully  defended  a  temporary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  Ionian  to  the  -fl^gean  sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cit  es 
of  Peloponnesus,  in  their  natural  rampart,  had  tempted  them  to  neg- 
lect the  care  of  their  antique  walls  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernors had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy  province.(2)  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths ;  and 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  by  death,  from  behold- 
ing the  slavery  of  their  families,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities.(3) 
The  vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the  elegance  of  the 
workmanship  ;  the  female  captives  submitted  to  the  laws  of  war ;  the 
enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks  could 
not  reasonably  complain  of  an  abuse,  which  was  justified  by  the  example 
of  the  heroic  times.(4)  Tlie  descendants  of  tliat  extraordinary  people, 
who  had  considered  valour  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no 
longer  remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader 
more  formidable  than  Alaric.  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt 
"  those  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  tliou  art  a  man,  advance : — and 
"  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  tothyself."(5)  From  Thermopylaa  to  Sparta, 
the  leader  of  tlie  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  march  without  encounter- 
ing any  mortal  antagonists :  but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  Pa- 
ganism has  confidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded 
by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  -S^lgis,  and  by  the  angiy 
j)hantom  of  Achilles  ;(6)  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by 
the  presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles, 
it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  tlie  historian  Zosimus 
to  the  common  benefit ;  yet  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of 
Alaric  was  ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking  visions, 
the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs  of  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  AchUles,  had  probably  never  readied  the  car  of  tlie  illiterato 
BarbariuH  ;  and  the  Christian  faitli,  which  he  had  devoutly  embraced, 

(1)  \;ill;ita  maii  Sciionia  nipes. 

It  diio  coTUiiiiio  couiiecteus  ffquoia  niuro 

Ibtllllios 

Claiuliaii  de  Bell.  Gelico,  1R8. 
Tlie  Scironian  rocks  are  described   by  I'aiisafiias  (I.  i  c.  H  p.  107.  edit   Knliii)  and  our  mo- 
dern travellers,  Wheeler   (p.  456  )  and  Chandler  (p.  298.).     Hadrian  made  llie  road  passable 
for  two  carriages. 

(2)  claiidian  (in  Riifin.  1.  ii.  186.  and  de  Be'lo  Gelico,  611,  &c.)  vaguely,  tlioiigli  forcibly, 
delineates  tlie  scene  of  rapine  and  riestrnctioii. 

(3)  Tpi':  luiKapcv  iiamoi  Kai  Tc-rpani^,  &c.  These  gcncroiis  lines  of  Homer  (Odyss.  1.  v.  306.) 
«  ere  transcribed  by  one  of  llie  c;:plive  yontlis  of  Coriiitli  :  and  the  tears  of  Mumiiiiiis  may 
prove  that  tlie  iiide  conqueror,  lliougli  he  uas  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  original  picture, 
possessed  the  purest  source  of  Rood  laste,  a  benevolent  heart  (Plutarch,  Syinposiac.  1.  In.  torn, 
ii.  p.    57.  edit.  Weclicl). 

(4)  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  lliese  female  captives,  who  pave 
their  charms,  and  even  tlieir  hearts,  to  the  nundeiers  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  .Sncli  a 
pasion  (,of  Kriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  wilh  admirable  delicacy  by  Hacine. 

(5)  riutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  toiii.  ii.  p.  471  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genuine  answer  in  the  Laconic 
dia  ect.  Pyrrhns  attackeii  Sparta  wilh  2.5,000  foot,  2000  hor.'P,  and  24  elephants  :  and  the  de- 
fence of  that  open  town  is  a  finecomnKnt  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the  latt  stag^  of 
decay. 

<(y)  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  \x    1€1.)  has  so  nobly  painted  him. 
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lauglit  him  to  despise  the  imaeinary  deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The 
invasion  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  vindicating  tlie  honour,  contributed, 
at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of  Paganism ;  and 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  liad  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did 
not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  calamities  of  Greece.(l) 
The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on  their  arms, 
their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  general  of  the  West  ;  and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted 
to  repulse,  advanced  to  chastise  the  invaders  of  Greece.(2)  A  nume- 
rous fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy  ;  and  the  troops,  after  a 
short  and  prosperous  navigation  over  the  Ionian  sea,  were  safely  dis- 
embarked on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and 
mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of  Pan  and 
the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  between 
two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed  :  and  the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a 
considerable  loss  from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Penus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis ;  a  sacred  country,  m  hicli  had  fonnerly  been  ex- 
empted from  the  calamities  of  war.(3)  The  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
was  immediately  besieged  :  the  waters  of  the  river(4)  were  diverted 
into  anotlier  channel ;  and  while  they  laboured  under  the  intolerable 
pressure  of  thirst  and  Imnger,  a  strong  line  of  circum\-allation  ^va3 
formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  precautions,  Stilicho, 
too  confident  of  victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical 
games,  and  lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  deserting 
their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  of  their  allies, 
which  tliey  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the  rapacious 
hands  of  tlie  enemy.  Alarie  appears  to  have  seized  the  favourable 
moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enterprises,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  general  are  displayed  with  more  genuine  lustre,  than 
in  the  tumult  of  a  day  of  battle.  To  extricaiia  himself  from  the  prison 
of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrench- 
ments  which  surrounded  his  camp  ;  that  he  should  perform  a  diflicult 
and  dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and 
that  he  sliould  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and  liis  spoil,  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  whicli,  in  the  narrow  interval  between  Rhium  and  the 
opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  breadth. (5)  The  operations 
of  Alarie  must  have  been  secret,  prudent  and  rapid  ;  since  the  Roman 
general  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Goths,  who  had 
eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important  province  of 
Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alarie  sufficient  time  to  con- 
clude the  treaty,  \vhi(^h  he  secretly  negotiated,  with  the  ministers  of 
Constantinople.  The  a])prehension  of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to 
retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of  his  rivals,  from   the  dominions  of 

(1)  Kiiiiapiiis  (in  Vit.  Pliilosopli.  p.  90—93.)  intimates,  that  a  troop  ot"  .Monks  betrayed 
Greece,  and  t'lllowed  the  Goiliic  camp. 

(2)  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  nariative  of  Zosiinus  (I.  v.  p  I'li,  ^:'.^l~'  ), 
with  Hie  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of  Claiidian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1  i.  172— 186.  iv.  (_  oi.s. 
Hon.  4,59-487.).     As  tlie  event  was  not  gl.irioiH,  it  is  artfully  tliiowii  into  the  shade 

(3)  ihc  troops  who  marched  thr.nish  E'is  delivered  up  tlitir  arms  This  securily  eniiclitd 
the  Eleans,  »vho  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life.  lUtlns  heaat  pride  ;  they  disdained  theii  privi- 
lege, and  ihey  sntfered.  Polyhins  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  within  their  magic  circle. 
See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  uliich  Mr.  West  has  pirftxed 
to  his  translation  of  I'indar. 

(4)  (laudiau  (in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480.)  alludes  to  the  fact,  without  naming  the  river  :  per- 
haps the  Alpheus  (i.  Cons   Stil.  1    i.  IK").). 

Et  Alplieiis  Geticisangnsliis  arervis 

'I'ardi'jfad  siciilos  eliamuimi  pergit  amnres. 
Vel  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  slmllow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which  runs  thro  gh 
F.lis,   and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cvleune.     It  had  been  j.)ined  with  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  (Cellarins,  torn.  i.  p.  ~m.     Cbandlei's  Iravels,  p.  286  ). 

(o)  Straho,  1.  viii.  p.  .517  Plin.  Hist,  \atur.  iv.  .1  Wheeler,  p.  .VI8.  Chandler,  p.  27» 
They  measiiud,  from  riiiieient  points,  ih«  distance  h?iwf«n  the  two  lands. 
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Arcadius ;    and  he  respected,  in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honourable 
character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of  tlie  East. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,(l)  who  visited  Constantinople  soon  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  publislied  his  liberal  opinions  concerning  the 
•luties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic.  Sjnesius  ob- 
serves, and  deplores  the  fatal  abuse,  which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the 
late  emperor  had  introduced  into  the  military  service.  The  citizens,  and 
subjects,  liad  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  their  country  ;  which  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Barba- 
rian mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire  ;  their  ferocious  youth,  who  dis- 
dained the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the 
riches,  than  to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their  con- 
teni[)t  and  hati'ed  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tan- 
talus, perpetually  susj)ended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted 
state.  The  measures,  which  Synesius  recommeiids,  are  the  dictates  of 
a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He  exhorts  the  emi>eror  to  re\ive  the 
courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish 
luxury  from  the  court,  and  from  the  camp  ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place 
of  the  Biirbarian  mercenaries,  an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the  defence 
of  their  laws  and  of  their  property  ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of 
]Hiblic  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  the  ])]iilosophcr  fi-om 
his  school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent  citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasuiv, 
and  to  arm,  for  the  ])rotection  t)f  agricultui-e,  the  hands  of  the  laborious 
husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such  troops,  who  might  deserve  the 
name,  and  would  display  the  spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of 
Theodosius  to  encounter  a  race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  real  courage  ;  aiul  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  lie  had  chaced 
them  far  away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia;  or  had  rediu'ed  them  to 
the  state  of  ignominious  servitude,  which  the  LacedjH.'iuonians  formerly 
imposed  on  the  capti^'e  Helots. (2)  The  court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the 
zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and  neglected  the  a(l\ice,  of  Synesius. 
I'erhaps  the  philosopher,  who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  East,  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan 
king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  practicable  scheme,  consistent 
with  the  temper,  and  circumstances,  of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps 
the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom  interru])ted  by 
reflection,  might  rej'ect,  as  wild  and  visionary,  every  proposal,  which 
exceeded  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  office.  AV^hile  the  oration  of  Synesius,  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Barbarians,  were  tlie  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an 
edict  was  published  at  Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of 
Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  The 
Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies,  who  had  respected  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, were  justly  indignant,  that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should 
be  so  liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful 
magistrate,  in  the  cities  wliich  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fatliers, 
whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  whose  \v'i\es  heliad  violated 
were  subject  to  his  authority  :  .ind  the  success  of  his  rebellion  en- 
couraged the  ambition  of  every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The 
use  to  which  Alaric  applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firnt 
and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the  four 
magazines  and  manufactures  of  oflensivc  and  defensive  arms,   Margus, 

(1)  Synesius  passed  tliice  years  (A.  O.  oS)7-'100  )  at  Constantinople,  as  deputy  from  ryrciie 
lo  the  cuipeior  Aicadius  lie  piesejitod  him  with  a  tiowii  of  gold,  i>nd  pronniiiirrd  before 
liiui  the  iiisiriiclive  oration  lie  Kessno  (p  1  —  5'.',  edit.  I'elav.  I'arls  161-' )  Ihe  Philosopher 
was  made  hishop  of  I'tuljiuais,  A.  |).  ■110,  and  died  about  •250.  Sec  I  illemont,  Mem.  Ectlcs. 
loin.  xii.  p.  199   5j4    685— 6S5. 

(2)  Synesius  de  Kegno,  p.  '21  -26. 
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Ratiaila,  Naisus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  liis  troops  ivitli  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords,  and  spears  ;  tlie  unhappy 
provincials  were  compelled  to  forge  the  instruments  of  tlioir  own  de- 
struction; and  the  Barl>arians  removed  the  only  defect  which  had 
sometimes  disappointed  the  ertbrts  of  tlieir  courage. (1)  The  birth  of 
Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious 
standard  ;  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Barbarian  chieftains, 
the  master-general  of  Illyi-icum  was  elevated,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths.(2) 
Armed  with  his  double  power,  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires, 
lie  alternatelv  sold  bis  deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  ;(3)  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of  invading 
the  dominions  of  the  West.  The  provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were  already  exhausted ;  those  of  Asia  were 
inaccessible;  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  resisted  his  at- 
tack. But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy, 
which  he  had  twice  \isited  ;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gotliic 
standard  on  the  M-.-ills  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  v,itli  the  accu- 
mulated spoils  of  three  hundred  triumpbs.(4) 

The  scarcity  of  facts,(.5)  and  tlie  uncertainty  of  dates,(6)  oppose  our 
attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps  from  Thessalonica,  through  the 
warlike  and  hostile  country  of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Alps  ;  his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which  were  strongly  guarded  by 
troops  and  intrenchments  ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a  consi- 
derable time.  Unless  his  operations  were  extremely  cautious  and  slow, 
the  length  of  the  interval  would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the 
Gothic  king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  reinforced 
his  army  with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and  important  events 
escape  the  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  may  amuse  liimself  with  con- 
templating, for  a  moment,  the  influence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the 
fortunes  of  two  obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  an 
husbandman  of  Verona.  The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  simimoned  by 
his  enemies  to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,(7)  wisely  preferred  the 

(1)  qui  foedera  rmiipit 

Ditatur  :  qui  servat,  es;et :  vastator  Acliivae 

Gentis,  et  Epiruni  iiiiper  popiilatus  iriultam 

Praesidet  Illyrico  :  jam,  qnos  obsedit,  aniicos 

Ingreditur  niuros;  illis  res)ioiisa  daturiis 

Quorum  conjugibis  potitur,  iiatosque  pereniit. 
Claudiaii  in  tmrop.  1.  ii.  212.     Alaric  applauds  iirs  own  policy  (de  Cell.  Oetic.  533—545.),  in 
the  use  which  he  had  made  of  this  lUyriau  jurisdrctinn. 

(2)  Jornandes,  c.  29.  p.  G51.  The  (;ot!uc  historian  add%  with  iinnsiial  spirit,  Cum  suis 
delilh'ians  suasit  suo  labore  qnrererc  resna,  qiiain  alienis  per  otium  siilijacere. 

(•>) Discors  odiisque  auceps  civiiibus  Orbis 

Non  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  fa'ilera  fallax 
Ludit,  et  alieriia;  perjuria  vei;ditat  au\x. 

Claudiaii  de  Bell.  Get.  5Go. 

(4)  Alpibus  Italian  riiptis  peiietrabis  ad  Urhcm. 

Tliis  aulheutic  prediction  was  aiiiioiiiiccd  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claiidian  (dc  Pell.  Gelico, 
547.),  seven  years  before  the  event.  I'.iit  as  it  was  not  acconiplislied  within  the  term  nhicli 
lias  been  rashly  fixed,  tlie  iiiterpreiers  escaped  tlnoiigh  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

(5)  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  claudiaii,  in  the  poem  on  the  (ietic  war,  and  the 
beginning  of  that  whicli  celebrates  the  sixth  consulship  of  Hcninriiis  Zosimus  is  totally  silent ; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  such  scraps,  or  ratlier  crumbs,  as  we  can  pitlv  from  Orosiiiii  and  the 
Chronicles. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  tlie  gross  errors  of  Jornandes,  who  confounds  the  Italian  wars  or  Alaric 
(c.  29.),  his  date  of  the  consnlsliip  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (A.  IV  400.)  is  linn  and  respect- 
able. It  is  certain,  from  Clandian  (rillemont  Hist,  des  Enip.  tniii.  v.  p  804.),  that  the 
battle  of  Polleniia  was  (ought  A.  D.  40.') :  but  we  ( annot  easily  till  the  interval. 

(7)  Tantum  Ronianae  iiriiis  jndicimn  fugis.  nt  iiiagis  obsidionem  barbaiicam  qnam  pnca'cr 
nrbis  judicium  velis  sustinerc.  .leroiii.  torn.  \i.  p  239.  Rutinus  understood  his  own  danger: 
the  ]:eacefiil  city  was  iiiflaiiied  In  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  faction. 
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diiu^^ers  of  a  besieged  city  ;  ainl  the  Barbarians,  who  furiously  shook  tha 
waifs  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another 
heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.(l)  Jhe  old 
man, {2)  who  had  passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and 
bishops  ;  Ids  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined  within 
the  little  circle  of  his  patei-nal  farm;  and  a  staff  supported  his  aged 
steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet 
even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  describes  with  so 
much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage 
of  war.  His  trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees,(3)  must  blaze  in  the  con- 
flagi-ation  of  the  whole  country  ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry  might 
sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the  power  of  Alaric  could 
destroy  this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to 
bestow.  "  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  her  gloomy 
*'  wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled  It;ily 
"  with  consternation  :"  the  apprehensions  of  each  individual  M-ere  in- 
creased in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  :  and  the  most 
timid,  who  liad  ah-eady  embarked  their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their 
escape  to  the  island  of'  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition. (4)  Every 
hour  produced  some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents  : 
the  Pagans  deplored  the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption  of  sa- 
crifices ;  but  the  Christians  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the  powerful 
intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.(5) 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  subjects,  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  The  pride  and  luxury  in 
which  he  Mas  educated,  had  not  allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there 
existed  on  the  earth  any  power  presumptuous  enougli  to  invade  the  re- 
pose of  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flatteiy  concealed  the 
impending  danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of  Milan.  But 
M'hen  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the  young  emperor,  instead  of 
flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit,  or  even  tlie  rashness,  of  his  age,  he 
eagerly  listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who  proposed  to  convey  his 
sacred  person,  .-.nd  his  faithful  attendants,  to  some  secure  and  distant 
station  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone(6)  had  courage  and  au- 
thority to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which  would  have  abandoned 
Rome" and  Italy  to  the  Barbarians;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had 
been  lately  detached  to  the  Ilhjetian  frontier,  and  as  the  source  of  new 
levies  was' slow  and  precarious,  the  gener.il  of  the  AVest  could  only  pro- 
mise, that,   if  the  court  of  Milan  would  maiiitain  their  ground  during 

(1)  Juviiiian,  tlic  entmy  of  fasis  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  peispciitecl  and  i:isuUed  by  the 
r'.rioiis  .lerom  (JoHnis  lieiiiarks,  vi.-l.  iv.  p  10-1,  &c.)  See  the  oiijjinal  edict  of  baiiisbment 
ill  the  Theodnsiaii  Code,  I.  xvi   tit    v.  leg   i^. 

(3)  I  his  epigram  (de  Seiie  Veioneiisi  (jiii  siibiiibiuiii  iiiisqiinm  e?ressiis  est),  is  one  of  the 
cailiest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Clandian.  Cowley's  imitation  (Hiird's  edition,  \ol. 
ij.  p.  241.)  has  some  natural  and  happv  siiokLs:  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  tbe  original  portrait, 
iiliicli  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  Ide. 

(3)  Inaientem  iiieniinit  parvo  qin  ^'ermine  qiiorcnm 
/Kqiiaavnmqne  videt  conscunisse  neiiiiis 

A  ncighlxiiiring  wood  born  with  himself  he  Bee?, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  snpeiior  to  his  original:  and  the  English  poet,  who  was 
a  goi:d  boiRiiist,  has  concealed  the  (wfr.v,  under  a  more  general  e^pression. 

(4)  Claudian  de  IScll.  (iet.  199-i;GG  Ho  n\ay  seem  prolix:  biit  fear  and  supersiition  oc- 
cupied a*  large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italiinis. 

(5)  From  the  passages  of  I'anlinns,  which  liarouins  has  produced  (Annal.  Fccles.  A.  I>. 
403,  No.  51  ),  it  is  manifest,  that  the  geuenil  alarm  bad  pcrvadi.d  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Xola  in 
Campania,  where  Hat  famous  penile  ;t  h;Kl  lived  his  abode 

(6)  Solus  erat  .Siilicho,  &:c.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  wliicli  Claudian  bestows  (de 
Bell.  Get.  267.),  withoiit  condescending  to  except  the  emiifior.  How  insignificant  must 
Honorius  have  appeared  in  his  own  rouit! 
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his  absence,  lie  would  soon  return  wilh  an  ai-rny  equal  to  the  encounter 
of  the  Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  moment  (while  each  moment  was 
80  important  to  the  public  safety)  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on  the 
Larian  lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the  severity 
of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected  presence, 
the  enemy,  who  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rh8etia.(l)  The  Bar- 
barians, perhaps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of 
a  cliief,  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ;  and  the  choice 
which  he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number  of  their  bravest 
youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  favour.  The  cohorts, 
who  were  delivered  from  the  neighbouring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to 
the  Imperial  standard ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  re- 
mote troops  of  the  West,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence 
of  Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned  ; 
and  the  safet)^  of  Gavil  ^vas  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name.  Even  the  legion,  which  had 
been  stationed  to  guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of 
the  North,  was  hastily  recalled  ;(2)  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who 
anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence  and  vigour 
of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  tlais  occasion,  which  revealed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of 
Rome,  which  had  long  since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  disci- 
pline and  courage,  were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars  ;  and 
it  was  found  impossible,  without  exhausting  and  exposing  the  provinces, 
to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the  unguarded 
palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the  term  of  his  absence,  the 
distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march. 
He  principally  depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the  Mincius, 
the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua ;  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the  fall 
of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly  swelled  into 
broad  and  impetuous  torrents.(3)  But  the  season  happening  to  be 
remarkably  dry  ;  and  the  Goths  could  traverse,  without  impediment,  the 
wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of 
a  shallow  stream.  The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army ;  and  as  Alaric  a])proached 
the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius, 
accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  re- 
treated towards  the  Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the 
city  of  Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  Honorius  (4)  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry  ;(5)  since  the  urgency  of 
the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  forti- 

(1)  The  face  of  the  coiiiitrr,  and  the  hariliiifs-s  of  Stilicho,  are  finely  described  (de  Bell.  Get. 
310-36.5.). 

f2)  Veiiit  et  extremis  legio  praeteiita  Britaunis 
QuaB  Scoto  <iat  fretia  triici. 

De  Bell.  Get.  416. 
Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinbiicgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan,   must  have  required  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  Claudiaii  seems  williDii  to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  wai. 

(5)  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy  (see  Fonteuelle,  torn.  v.  p.  279.), 
which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious  and  irregular  abundance  of  waters.  The  Auslrians, 
before  Genoa,  were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Folcevera.  "  Ne  sarebbe''  (says  Murstori.) 
"  mai  passnto  per  meute  a  que  buoui  Alemanni,  che  quel  picciolo  torrente  potesse,  per  cosi 
dire  in  un  instante  cangiarsi  in  nn  terribil  gigante."  (Annal.  d'ltalia,  torn.  xvi.  p.  445. 
Milan,  1753,  8vo.  edit.) 

(4)  Claudian  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question.  Where  was  Honorius  himself?  Yet  the 
flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit:  and  my  idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italiau 
critics,  Sigonius  (tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  359.  de  Imp.  Occident.  I.  x.)  and  Muratori  (Annal.  d'ltalia, 
toni.  iv.  p.  45  ). 

(5)  0,\e  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  itineraries  (p.  93.  2S8  291,  with  Wcsseliuj's 
uotes).     Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right-hnud. 
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fioation  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Lig-urifi  or  Piemont,  situate  on  tlie  hanks  of 
tlie  Tanariis.(l)  The  sie^e  of  an  o1)sciire  jilace,  which  contained  so 
rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  incapable  of  a  lonjj^  resistance,  was  instantly 
formed,  and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  kins:  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the 
bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make,  that  his 
breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  probably  obtain  much 
credit,  even  in  his  own  court.(2)  In  the  last,  and  almost  hopeless  ex- 
tremity, after  the  Barbarians  had  already  proposed  the  indii;nity  of  a 
capitulation,  the  Imperial  captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  fame, 
the  approach,  and  at  length  the  presence  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so 
long  expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  vanguard,  Stili- 
cho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time  which  he  must  have 
lost  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge  ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an  entei-- 
prise  of  much  less  hazard  and  difficulty ;  and  the  successful  action,  in 
which  he  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  nnder  the  walls  of  Asta, 
revived  the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  of  Rome.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barl)arian  was  gradually  invested, 
on  e^-ery  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  ^V^est,  mIio  successively  issued 
thronghall  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  his  quarters  were  straightened  ;  his 
convoys  were  intercepted  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  prepared 
to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers. 
A  military  council  was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic 
nation  ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in  furs,  and  ^^•]lose 
stern  countenances  were  marked  with  honourable  wounds.  They  weighed 
the  glory  of  persisting  in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing their  plunder ;  and  they  recommended  tlie  prudent  measure  of  a 
seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  displayed  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome  ;  and  after  he  had  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen of  their  achievements  and  of  their  designs,  he  concluded  his 
animating  speech,  by  tlie  solemn  and  positive  assurance,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  find  in  Italy,  cither  a  kingdom,  or  a  gi-ave.(3) 

The  loose  discipline  of  the  Bai-barians  alwa3's  exposed  them  to  the 
danger  of  a  surpi-ise ;  but,  instead  of  chusing  the  dissolute  hours  of 
riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  resolved  to  attack  the  Christian  Goths, 
whilst  they  were  devoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Easter.(4')  "  The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by 
the  clergjr,  of  the  sacrilege,  was  entrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a 
Pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  witli  distinguished  reputation  among 
tlie  veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The  crimp  of  the  Goths,  which 
Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PolIentia,(5)  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous  charge  of  the  Imperial 
cavalry  ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader 
gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle  ;  and,  as  soon  they  had  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment,  the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of 
the  Christians  would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their 
native  valour.     In  this  engagement^  which  was  long  maintained  with 

(1)  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  tlie  capital  of  a  pleasant  country,  wliich,  in  the 
sixieeiitli  century,  devolved  to  tlie  Dukes  of  Savoy  (Lcandro  Albeili  Uescrizzione  d'ltalia, 
p.  382.). 

(2)  Nee  me  timor  Impiilit  uUus.  lie  miglit  lioU!  this  proud  language  the  next  year  at  IJoine, 
live  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449.). 

(3)  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tentbo 

Victus,  humum • 

The  speeches  (de  Bell.  (iet.  479-549.)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and  Achilles,  are  strong,  cha- 
racteristic, adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  possihly  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  l.ivy. 

(4)  Orosiiis  (1  vii.  c.  .".)  is  sliocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Romans,  who  attacked,  on 
Easter-Kuiiday,  such  pious  Christians.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  public  prayers  were  ottered  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  hdess.i,  for  the  destrurtioti  of  the  Arian  robber.  Sec  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  529.),  who  qnotes  an  hooiily  which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  St.  Chrysostom. 

(5)  The  vestises  of  Pollentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin.  [''His,  in  the 
same  nei£;lil)oiirlioiid,  was  a  royal  chare  ot  the  kiii^s  of  Unnbardy,  and  a  small  river,  which 
CNCused  the  piedictl.in,  "  pene'trabis  ad  uilipm."     (Cluver.  Ilal.  Autiq.  torn.  i.  p.  83-85. ) 
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equal  coui-age  and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive 
and  savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  approved  his  sus- 
pected loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  wliich  he  fought,  and  fell,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  tiie  republic,  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  Barbarian  has  been 
imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who 
celebrates  his  virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death 
was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons  which  he  com- 
manded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  might  have  decided  the 
victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  immediately  led  the  Roman  and 
Barbarian  infantrv  to  the  attack.  The  skill  of  the  general,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers  surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of 
the  bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle ;  thein- 
trenchments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and 
slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  whicli  they  had  in- 
flicted on  the  subjects  of  the  empire. (1)  Tlie  mn.gnificent  spoils  of 
Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of  the  West ;  tlie  captive 
wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed  his  promise  of  Roman 
jewels  and  Patrician  handniaids,(2)  was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  insulting  foe  ;  and  many  thousand  prisoners,  released  from  tlie 
Gothic  chains,  dispersed  tlirough  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  of 
their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho(3)  was  compared  by 
the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of  Marius ;  mIio,  in  th'a 
same  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army  of 
northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the  empty  helmets,  of  the 
Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily  be  confounded  by  succeeding- 
generations ;  and  posterity  might  erect  a  common  trophy  to  the  memory 
of  the  two  most  illustrious  generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  tlie  same 
memorable  ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.(4) 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian(5)  has  celebrated,  with  lavish  applause, 
the  victory  of  PoUentia,  one  01  the  most  glorious  days  in  the  life  of  his 
patron  ;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial  muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise 
on  the  character  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is  indeed  branded  with 
the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  conquerors 
of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  Alaric  possessed  the  invincible  temper  of 
mind,  which  rises  superior  to  every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  re- 
sources from  adversit)^  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry,  he  es- 
caped, or  rather  witlidrew,  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  the"  greatest 
})art  of  his  cavalry  entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment 
to  lament  the  ii-reparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left 
his  victorous  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the'  captive  images  of  a  Gothic 
king  ;(g)  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 

(1)  OiosUis  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  iijginiiate  the  defeat  of  the  Romai.s.    "  Piiguaii- 
tes  vicimus,  victores  victi  smiiiis."    Prospei  (in  Cliron.)  makes  it  an  toiiii!  and  hloody  battle  ; 
but   tlie  Gothic  writers,  Cassiodonis  (in  Chron  )  and  Jornandes  (de  Reb    Cct    c   29!)  claim 
a  decisive  victory. 
(2j  Demens  Aiisonidiim  gemm:ita  nionilia  matruni, 
liomanasqne  alii  fam'ilas  cervice  petehat. 

De  Bell.  Get   627- 

(3)  Clandian  (de  Bell.  Get  5S0-647)  and  Pricdeniiiis  (in  Syniniach.  1.  ii.  694—719)  cele- 
brate,  without  amiiiijuity,  the  Roman  victory  of  i'olleiitia.  "'iliey  are  poetical  and  party 
writers ;  ye  some  credit  is  due  to  the  most  suspicions  witnesses,  who  are  cliecked  by  the  re- 
cent notoriety  of  facts. 

(4)  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic 
fields,  must  lie  understood  (like  \  irgil's  Philippi,  Georgic  i.  490)  according  to  the  loose  geo- 
graphy of  a  ftoA  Vercellaj  and  Pollenlia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other  ;  and  the  latitude  is 
still  gienter,  if  the  (  i.nhri  were  defeated  iii  the  wide  and  barren  plain  of  Verona  (Maffei 
Verona  lUiistrata,  P.  i  p   54—62.)  ' 

(5)  Claudian  and  Prtideiitins  must  be  ftrictly  examined,  to  reduce  the  figures,  and  extort 
the  historic  sense  of  those  poets. 

(6)  Et  gravant  en  airaiii  ses  frelesavania^es 

De  mes  etats  conqnis  enchaiiicr  les  images. 
The  practice  of  exposing  in  tiiiinipii  the  imases  of  kings  and  pic/vinces,  was  familiar  to  the 
lionians.     Tl'.e  bust  ot   Mitlirida  is  himself  was  twelve  feet  bi?h,  of  massy  g>ld  (Freinehein. 
Supplettient  Livian.  ciii  47  ) 

Vol.  II.  R 
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the  ApenniiiOj  to  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was  saved 
by  the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho  :  but  he  res])ected  the 
despair  of  his  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public to  the  -chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase 
the  absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have  re- 
jected such  terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pen- 
sion, with  contempt  and  indignation ;  but  he  exercised  a  limited  and 
Erecarious  authority  over  the  independent  chieftains,  who  had  raised 
im,  for  their  service,  above  the  rank  of  his  equals  ;  they  were  still  less 
disposed  to  follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them  were 
tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negociation  witli  the 
minister  of  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  liis  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed  the  Po, 
with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had  led  into  Italy. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his 
motions;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  was  punctually  apprised  of  the  designs 
that  were  formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achievement, 
had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  city  of  Verona,  wIiLch  commands 
the  principal  passage  of  tlie  Ilhsetian  Alps ;  and,  directing  his  marcli 
through  the  territories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would 
restore  his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  the 
wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason, 
which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  akeady  possessed  by  the 
Imperial  troops  ;  where  he  was  exposed,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  to 
a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this 
bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of 
the  Goths  was  not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
defeat  of  Pollentia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made  prisoner,  if  the 
hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disappointed  the  measures  of  the 
Roman  general.  Alaric  secured  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adja- 
cent rocks  ;  and  prepared  himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  main- 
tain a  siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested 
him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the  desti-uctive  progress  of 
hunger  and  disease  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check  the  continual 
desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious  Barbarians.  In  this  extremity 
he  still  found  resources  in  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his 
adversary ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the 
deliverance  of  Italy.(l)  Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable 
of  forming  any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and  war,  pre- 
sumed to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so  often  vanquished,  so 
often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed  tlie  implacable  enemy  of  tlie 
republic.  The  first  moment  of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude 
and  joy ;  but  the  second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.(2) 
The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach  of  Alaric ; 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  laboured  to  restore  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  confessed  their  own  fears,  and  tlie  decline  of  the  empire.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  tlie  duti- 
ful invitation  of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  Imperial  city,  the 
auspicious  aera  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his  sixth  consulship. (3) 

(1)  Tlie  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  coiisiiUhi|)  of  lloiioriiis,  obscurely  connect  the  events  of 
Alaric's  rctreiit  and  losses. 

(2)  T'.iceo  de  Alarico  ....  fjepe  victo,   sxpe  concluso,  seniperqiie  diiiiisso.     Orosius,  I.  vll. 
c.  57.  p.  567.     Cl;iiifli-,iii(vi   Cons.  Hon  5J0.)  drops  Ihe  ciiif.iin  with  a  Una  iniap;e. 

(.■5)  The  reniaindci  of  riandiin's  poem  on  lhesi\lh  consnUhip  of  Ilouorins,  desrrihes  the 
iOiirney,  the  ninnipli.  ;uul  the  games  (350— GCO  ). 
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The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  tlie  Milviaii  bridge  to  the  Palatine 
mount,  vera  filled  by  the  Iloman  people,  who,  in  the  space  of  an  hun- 
dred years,  had  only  thrice  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  their 
sovereigns.  While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho 
was  deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  applauded  the 
pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantino,  or 
of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed  under  a  lofty 
arch,  wliich  had  been  purposely  erected  :  but  in  less  than  seven  years, 
the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were  able  to' read, 
the  superb  inscription  of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total  defeat 
and  destruction  of  their  nation.(l)  The  emperor  resided  several  months 
in  the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was  regulated  with  care 
to  conciliate  the  affection  of  tlie  clergj^  the  senate,  and  the  people  of 
Rome.  Tlie  clergy  was  edified  by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts, 
to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The  senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, had  been  excused  from  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding 
on  foot  the  Imperial  chariot,  wjis  treated  with  the  decent  reverence 
which  Stilicho  always  aifected  for  that  assembly.  The  people  was  re- 
peatedly gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the 
public  games,  which  were  celebi'ated  on  that  occasion  with  a  magnifi- 
cence not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon  as  the  appointed  number 
of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the  decoration  of  the  Circus  was  sud- 
denly changed  ;  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splen- 
did entertainment ;  and  the  chace  was  succeeded  by  a  militaiy  dance, 
which  seems,  in  the  li\ely  description  of  Claudian,  to  present  tlie  image 
of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators(2) 
polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  The  first  Chris- 
tian emperor  may  claim  the  honour  of  the  first  edict,  whicli  condemned 
the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding  human  bloodj(3)  but  this  benevo- 
lent law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an  inve- 
terate abuse,  which  degraded  a  civilised  nation  below  the  condition  of 
savage  cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims 
were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  gi'eat  cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
month  of  December,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors, still  exhibited,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  a  grateful  spec- 
tacle of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  victory  of  rol- 
lentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  extii-pate,  by  his  autho- 
rity, the  horrid  custom  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity 
and  religion.(4)  The  pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.(5)  The  Romans 
were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their  pleasures  ;  and  the  rash 
monk^  who  had  descended  into  the  arena,  to  separate  the  gladiators, 
was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness  of  the 
people  soon  subsided  ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who 
had  deserved  the  honours  of  martyrdom;  and  they  submitted,  without 
a   murmur,  to   the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the  hu- 

(1)  Sec  the  inscri|)tiuM  in  Mascow's  History  of  tlie  Ancient  Germans,  viii.  12.  Tlie  words 
arc  positive  and  indiscreet,  Getariini  natioiiem  in  omne  aevnni  do'iiitani,  &c. 

(2;  On  ilie  curious,  tliongli  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consult  the  two  books  of  the 
Saturnalia  of  I  ipsins,  who,  as  an  anliquarUin,  is  inclined  to  excuse  the  practice  o{  antiquity 
(torn,  iii    p.  dSo— 545  ). 

(3)  Cod  Theodos.  I  xv  tit.  xii.  leg  1.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  affords  large  mate- 
rials (torn.  V.  p.  396.)  for  the  liistory  of  gladiatois. 

(I)  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  li.  1121—1131.),  who  had  doubtless 
read  the  eloquent  invective  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  I,  vi.  e.  20.).  1  he  Christian  apo- 
logists have  uol  spared  these  bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  re  igions  festivals  of 
Paganism. 

(J>)  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c-  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telemachus.  Yet  no  church 
has  heen  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to  the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  bunianitv. 
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man  sacrifices  of  the  ampitheatre.  The  citizonS;,  who  adhered  to  tha 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps  insinuate,  that  tlie  hist  re- 
mains of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserved  in  tliis  scliool  of  fortitude^ 
which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the  sight  of  blood,  and  to  the  con- 
tempt of  death  :  a  vain  and  cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  by  the 
valour  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe  !(1) 

The  recent  danger,  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been  ex- 
posed in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely  remain 
while  the  open  country  was  covei-ed  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  On 
the  coast  of  the  Hadi-iatic,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most 
southern  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded 
the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenna, (2)  which  they  afterwards  resigned  to 
the  natives  of  Umbria.  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity 
of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  old  town, 
a  capacious  harbour,  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
war.  This  naval  establishment,  which  included  the  arsenals  and  maga- 
zines, the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the  artificers,  de- 
rived its  origin  and  name  from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled  with  buildings  and  inha- 
bitants, and  the  three  extensive  and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gi-a- 
dually  contributed  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy 
The  principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream  of  the  waters 
of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ; 
the  same  waters  were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches  that  encom- 
passed the  walls  ;  they  were  distributed,  by  a  thousand  subordinate  ca- 
nals, into  every  part  of  the  city,  which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of 
small  islands  ;  the  communication  was  maintained  only  by  the  use  of 
boats  and  bridges  ;  and  the  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden 
piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep 
and  impassable  morass ;  and  the  artificial  causeway,  which  connected 
Ravenna  with  the  continent,  might  be  easily  guarded,  or  destroyed, 
on  the  approach  of  an  hostile  anny.  These  morasses  were  interspersed, 
however,  with  vineyards  ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four 
or  five  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of 
fresh  water.(3)  The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost 
pestilential,  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished, 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and  salu- 
brious ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  regular  tides 
of  the  Hadriatic,  which  swept  the  canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome 
stagnation  of  the  waters,  and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  into  tlie  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the 
sea  has  left  the  modern  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Ha- 
driatic ;  and  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards ;  and  a 
lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once 
rode  at  anchor.(4^     Even  this  alteration  contributed  to  encrease  the 

(1)  Criiflele  gladiatoriimspectaculiim  et  inhumanum  noiiniilUs  videri  solet;  et  hand  .vr/oaii 
ita  sit,  lit  nunc  fit.  Cicero  lusciilan.  ii.l7.  He  faintly  censures  Ihe  abuse,  and  warmly  de- 
fends tlie  use,  of  these  sports;  oculis  nulla  potcrat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  dis- 
cipliua.     Seneca  (epist.  vii.)  shews  the  feelings  of  a  man.  „«  ^    c 

(2)  This  account  ol  Ravenna  is  drawn  frum  Straho  (1.  v.  p.  32?  ),  Pliuy  (m.  20.;,  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  (sub  voce  Vaftcwa,  p.  651  edit.  lierkel.),  Claiidian  (in  vi.  Cons.  Ho'ior.  4J«, 
&c.),  Sldoiiius  Apollinaiis  (1.  i  cplst.  v.  8  ),  Jornandes  (de  Rcb.  Get  c.  29.),  Procopius  (de 
Bell.  Gothic.  I.  i  c.  i.  p.  309,  edit,  louvre),  and  Cluverius.  (Ital.  Aiitiq  toiii.  i  p.  oOl— oOi.;. 
Vet  I  Blill  want  a  local  anii>iuarian,  and  a  good  topographical  map. 

(3)  Maitial  (epi-rain  iii  56,  57.)  plavs  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who  had  sold  him  wiue 
instead  of  water;  but  he  seriously  decl.ires,  that  a  cistern,  at  Uavcnna,  is  more  valiKible  than 
a  vineyard.  Sidonius  complains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts;  and 
ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  stinging 

"  (4)   l\.e  fable  of  Theodore  and  Ilonnria,  wliicli  Drydcn  lias  so  admirably  transplanled  from 
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natural  strength  of  the  place  ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advanta- 
geous situation  was  foi-tified  by  art  and  labour  ;  and  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only  for  his  personal 
safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and  morasses 
of  Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  suc- 
cessors, the  Gothic  kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied 
tlie  throne  and  palace  of  tlie  emperors ;  and,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  Ravenna  was  considei-ed  as  the  seat  of  government^  and  the 
capital  of  Italy.(l) 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor  were 
his  precautions  without  effect.  While  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance 
from  the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many, who  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse,  that  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  learned 
industry  of  the  pi-esent  age,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret 
and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extensive  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  great  wall,  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of 
the  iluns,  by  the  \ictorious  Siempi ;  who  were  sometimes  broken  into 
independent  tribes,  and  sometimes  re-united  under  a  supreme  chief ; 
till  at  length  styling  themselves  Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  ac- 
quired a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formidable  power.  The 
Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  pe- 
riod of  weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate  Tartars, 
adopting  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an 
Imperial  dynasty,  v.'hich  reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before  they 
ascended  the  thi-one  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  iii 
his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valour ; 
but  who  was  tempted,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard, 
and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  followers.  This 
gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  'a  tribe,  a  nume- 
rous people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Geour/en  ;  and  their 
liereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their 
rank  among  the  S.-ytliian  monarchs!  The  youth  of  Toulun,  thegi-eatest  of 
his  descsndants,  was  exercised  by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school 
of  heroes.  He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious 
yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular  bands  of  an 
hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were  stoned  to  death  ;  the 
most  splendid  honours  were  proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Tou- 
lun, who  had  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of  China, 
adopted  only  such  ai-ts  and  institutions  as  were  favourable  to  the  milita- 
ry spirit  of  his  government.  His  tents,  which  he  removed  in  the 
winter  season  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  tlis 
summer,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  stretched 
from  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in  tlie  country 
to  the  North  of  the  Caspian  sea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  new 
title  oi Khan,  or  Cagan,  expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  derived 
from  this  memorable  victory.(2) 

The  chain  of  events  "is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed,  as  it  passes 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark  interval  which  sepa- 

Boccaccio  (Giornata  iii.  novel!,  viii.;  was  acted  in  the  wood  oi  C/iiasxi,  a  corrupt  word  from 
Viasm,  the  naval  siatioii,  wiiitli,  with  the  intermediate  road  or  suburb,  the  Fia  Caiaris 
constituted  the  triple  city  of  lUvenna.  ' 

(1)  From  the   year  404,  the  d.ilesof  the  Thcod  .Man  Code  become  sedentary  at  Constaiitirm- 
plc  and  llaveiiua.     See  Godefroy's  Chronoogy  of  the  laws,  toin.  i.  p    cxiviii.  &c 

(2)  See  M.deGuisncs,  Iliat.  dc,  (lu;i:-,  torn.  i.  p.  179-1S9.  toni,  ii.  p.  I'M  534-358. 
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rates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman  geography- 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  experience  of  successive 
emigrations,  sufficiently  declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an 
insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  oc- 
cupied by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon 
converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards 
the  rich  and  level  plains,  through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into 
the  Baltic  sea.  The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  and  agitated, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns;  and  the  nations  who  retreated  before  them, 
must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many.(l)  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  which  the  ancients  have 
assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians,  might  em- 
brace the  resolution  of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia,  their 
woods  and  morasses ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers 
on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  (2)  About  four  years  after  the 
victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  or  Khan  of  the  Geougen,  ano- 
ther Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  or  Radogaisus,(3)  marched 
from  the  northern  extremities  of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West. 
The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  tlie  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength  of 
this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Aluni,  who  had  found  an  hospitable  reception 
in  their  new  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  Germans  ;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eagerly  to  the 
standard  of  Radagaisus,  that,  by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled 
the  King  of  the  Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the 
van  ;(4)  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the  accession  of 
women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  whicli  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigour  of  the  republic.  Af- 
ter the  departure  of  those  Barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was 
marked  by  the  ^  estiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts,  and  gigantic 
moles,(5)  remained,  during  some  ages,  a  vast  and  dreary  solitude  ;  till 
the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who 
now  usurp  an  extent  of  land,  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate,  would 
soon  be  assisted  by  tlie  industrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the 
government  of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and  pro- 
perty. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that   age,  so  imperfect  and 

firecarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might  escape  the  know- 
edge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna;  till  the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collected 
along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  tliundor  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed 
Ilia  amusements  by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with 

(1)  PidCoiiiiis  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  Hi.  p.  1S2  )  Ir.is  oliseivod  an  emia;i-5tion  from  the 
I'alus  Ma?oii3  to  tlie  north  of  Germany,  vvliich  he  ascribes  lo  famine.  l!nl  Ilia  views  of  ancient 
history  are  btiansjely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

(2)  Zosiiiiiis  (I.  V.  p.  .Ml.)  nses  the  general  desciiptiou  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Dannhe 
and  the  Rhine.  1  heir  sitnation,  and  (.■oiise(inently  their  names,  are  manifestly  sliewii,  even 
in  the  various  epitliets  which  each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  fcdded. 

(3)  I  he  name  of  Rhada^ast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites  (j.n  MeckleiibiirglO. 
A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of  lii.s  tutelar  god  ;  but  il  is  not  probai)le  thai 
the  Barbarians  should  worship  an  uiisiiccessfnl  hero.  Sec  Mascoii,  llist.  of  the  C^erniaiis, 
viii.  14. 

(4)  Olyiiipiodorns  'apiid  I'hotium,  p.  ISO.)  uses  the  Greek  woiil,  oir-r./aiToi ;  «hich  doies 
rot  convey  any  prici.se  idea.  I  suspect  that  ilicy  were  the  princes  and  nobles,  with  their 
faillifiil  roiiipanioii.s ;  the  knights  with  their  s(|iiiies,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  sonio 
untunes  afterwards. 

<,S)  iRtil.  rie  Moribiis  'Jcimaiiornin,  c.  .^7- 
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I)ein;r  the  occassioii,  and  the  spectator  of  the  uar.(  i )  The  safety  of 
Home  was  entrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stilicho  ;  hut 
such  was  the  feehle  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  that  it  was  im- 
j)Ossihle  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Danuhe,  or  to  iu'e\'ent,  hy  a 
\i^orous  effort,  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.(2)  TJie  liopes  of  the  vi- 
gilant minister  of  Honorius  were  coniined  to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He 
once  more  abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  tlie 
new  le\ies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously  eluded ; 
employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or  allure,  the  deserters, 
and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the 
sla\es  who  would  enlist.(3)  By  these  efforts  he  painfully  collected, 
from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
men,  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  in- 
stantly furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome.  (4)  The 
thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  liis  service ; 
and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who  marched  under  the  banners 
of  their  native  princes,  Huldin  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest 
and  resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of  tlie 
confederate  Germans  passed,  without  resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and 
the  Apennine  ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius, 
securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna;  and,  on  tlie  other,  the 
camp  of  StUicho,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pa- 
via,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assem- 
bled his  distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  destroyed; 
and  tlie  siege  of  Florence;(5)  by  Radagaisus,  is  one  of  the  earliest  events 
in  the  history  of  that  celebrated  republic  ;  whose  firnniess  checked  and 
delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people 
trembled  at  their  approacli  within  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome; 
and  anxiously  compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with  the 
new  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a 
soklier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who  understood  the  laws  of 
war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly 
conversed  with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the 
same  churches.  The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners, 
the  religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  South. 
Tlie  fierceness  of  his  temjjer  was  exasperated  by  cruel  superstition  ;  and 
it  was  universally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  vow, 
to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on  the  altars  of  those  gods,  who 
were  appeased  by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  v/hich  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurable  madness  t  i 
religious   faction.     The   oppressed  votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  re  - 

(')  -^ — •  Ciijiis  nsendi 

.siiecfatiir  vtl  causa  I'ui. 

Claud  ai!,  V).  Cons.  Hon   i^O. 
is  tlip  nuideiit  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  ilie  Gotliic  war,  (vljjcli  lit  liad  seen  s^nic- 
'vliat  nearer. 

(2;  Zosimus  (1.  7.  p.  ojl.)  transports  tlie  war,  and  tlie  victory  of.Slillclio,  bcjond  the,  Da 
nube.  A  strange  error,  wlijcli  is  awkuardly  and  imperfectly  cured,  hy  re.iding  A^riiv  foi 
l-puv(\i\\enioni.  Hist,  des  Enu)  tuiii  v.  p.  807  ).  In  good  policy,  uc  must  use  llie  service 
of  Zosi;nns,  wit/iout  esteemin;:  or  trusting  liim 

(5;  Codex  Tlieodos.  I.  vii.  tit.  \iii.  ICi;.  16.  Tlic  date  of  tliis  law  (A.  D  '106,  May  18  )  sa- 
tisfies me,  as  it  liad  done  Godefroy  (torn.  ii.  p.  387),  of  the  true  year  of  tlie  i  ivasioii  of  K.ida 
gaisus.  Tillemont,  Pagi,  and  Muralorl,  prefer  ilie  preceding  year ;  but  tliey  are  iKuind,  by 
certain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  St    Paulinus  of  Nola. 

(4)  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Oanls,  Uie  senate,  on  a  sudden  emergency, 
armed  teji  le;;iori8,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  foot;  a  force  which  the  city  could  not  have  sent 
forth  under  Augustus  (Livy,  vii.  25.).  This  declaraUon  may  pu2zie  an  antiquary,  but  it  i.s 
clearly  exphiined  by  Monti'Si|uieu. 

(o)  Macliiavcl  has  explained,  at  least  as  ^  philosopher,  the  origin  of  rlorence,  which  in- 
sensibly descended,  for  the  benefit  of  tiade,  from  the  rock  of  FasuTic  to  the  banks  of  the  Aiuo 
Clstoria  l-lo;cniin,  torn.  1.  I  ii.  p  36.  I.ondra,  1717;.  1  he  Tri'inivirs  sent  a  colouv  to  Flo- 
rence, wliich,  under  lili.iiKs  (Tacit.  Amial.  i.  7^.),  deserved  the  repuialioii  and  name  of  a 
flout  is  ii."i;  en/.     .See  C'uvcr   Ital    Au  iq.  torn   i.  p.  607,  &c. 
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spectetlj  ill  tlie  implarable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout 
I^agan  ;  loudly  declared,  tliat  they  were  more  appreheiisi\e  of  the  s.acri- 
lices,  than  of  t!ie  arms,  of  Iladagaisus  ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  their  country,  which  condemned  tlie  faith  of  their  Christian 
adversaries.(l) 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  fainting  courage 
of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose  ; 
who  had  communicated  in  a  di-eam,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deli\'er- 
ance.(2)  On  a  sudden  they  beheld,  from  their  walls,  the  banners  of 
Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with  his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful 
city  ;  and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  gi'ave  of  the  Barba- 
rian host.  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  variously 
relate  tlie  defeat  of  Iladagaisus,  may  be  reconciled,  without  offering 
much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies.  Orosius  and  Augustin, 
w'ao  were  intimately  cuiinscted  by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this 
miraculous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valour 
of  man. (3)  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of  blood- 
slied  ;  and  positivel}'  affirm,  tliat  the  Romans,  whose  camp  was  the  scene 
of  plenty  and  idleni's?,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  Barbarians,  slowly 
expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fassulaj,  which  rise 
above  the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion,  that  not  a 
sijigle  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  was  hilled,  or  e^en  Wv>unde<l,  may 
be  dismissed  with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of 
Augustin  and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the 
character  of  StUicho.  Conscious  that  he  commanded  the  last  army  of 
the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose  it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the 
lieadstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of  surrounding  the  enemy 
with  strong  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  emploj'cd  against 
the  Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  consi- 
derable effect.  The  examples  of  Csesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  \\arriors  ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrra- 
cliium,  which  connected  twenty-four  castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and 
rampart  of  fifteen  miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which 
might  confine,  and  starve,  the  most  numerous  liost  of  Barbarians.(4') 
The  Roman  ti'oops  liad  less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than  from 
the  valour,  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious  work 
off^'nded  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand 
peasants,  v.ho  would  labour,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for 
tlie  salvation  of  their  native  country.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of 
horses  and  men(5)  was  gradually  destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by 
the  sword  ;  but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of  such 
an  extensive  work,  to  the  frsquent  attacks  of  an  impatient  enemy. 
The  despair  of  the  hungry  Barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against 

(1)  Yet  tiiK  Jupiter  of  Hadagais-'s,  wli.i  woi^Iiijiped  Tlior  and  Wodeu.was  very  different  ffoiii 
tlie  uiyiiipic  or  Lapitoliiie  Jove.  I  liC  jcciiiiiiiiuii.auis  temper  of  I'olyllieistn  might  unite  thosr; 
various  aiiU  leiiiole  deities;  but  the  gcnuiiic  liDinuna  abliorrcd  tlie  Imman  sacrifice*  of  Gaul 
aiid  (;erniany. 

(2)  Pauliiius  (in  \\l  Ambros.  c.  50  )  rela'es  tliis  story,  wliicli  lie  received  from  the  nioiitli 
ol  I'ausophia  Iscrsolf,  a  religious  matron  of  llnreiice.  Yet  the  arclibisliop  soon  ceased  to  lake 
ail  active  part  in  the  business  of  tlie  world,  and  never  heranie  a  popular  saiut 

(5)  AuguBtMi  de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25.  Orosius,  1   vii.  c.  51.  p   SCT— 571.     The  mo  friends  wrote 
iu  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  vears  after  the  victnry  ;  and  tbeii  authority  is  implicitly  followed  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  (in  Cli'ion.  p  713  edit.  Grot  )      How  many  iiitcresti:ig  facts  mijiht  Orosius 
liave  inserted  in  the  v^icant  space  « liich  is  devoted  to  pious  nonsense  ! 
(Ij    Frangnntur  iiiontes,  p'amimq:ie  per  anliia  t vvs„r 

liucit  opus  :  pandit  fcssas,  turritjiqne  snmniis 

Disponit  tastella  jii^is,  ma-iuoipie  recessii 

Amplexiis  fines  ;  sa'tus  iiemorosaque  t(  stpia 

lit  silvas,  vastiqne  feras  indagine  elaiulit. 
Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Caj.sar  ilc  Bell.  liv.  iii   44.)  is  far  greater  than  the  amplificatioiia 
of  I  ucau  (I'harsal   1    vi.  'J9-63) 

iS)  I'he  rlictorical  e.vprefsioiis  of  Orosius,  "  lii  arido  ft  aspcro  montis  j  ipo ;"  "  in  iiiiiim  ac 
paivuni  verticem,"  aie  not  vci  v  Miil;;ble  to  the  eucampmeut  uf  a  iirr.it  atmy.  Kut  l-a'suji*-, 
only  three  miles  from  lloronce,"  might  aflord  space  f>r  the  head  qiiaileii  of  Rada^aisus,  and 
v.ould  be  coinjMPliei'dcd  ^^i!l}ill  the  circuit  (  1  ;lio  Koiiian  liues. 
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the  fortifications  of  StUicho  ;  the  gene-jal  mij^ht  sometimes  imlulge  the 
ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the 
camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these  various  accidents  might  produce  the 
sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.(l)  A  seasonable  supply  of 
men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls  of  Florence  ;  and 
the  famished  host  of  Rad;igaisu3  was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud 
monarch  of  so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors, was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in 
the  clemency  of  Stilicho.(2)  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who 
was  ignominiously  beheaded,  disgi-aced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of 
Christianity ;  and  the.  short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to 
brand  the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty. (3) 
The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were 
sold  as  slaves,  at  the  contemptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold  : 
but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of  those 
unhappy  strangers ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  inhuman  purchasers, 
instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  soon  obliged  to  pro- 
vide the  expence  of  their  interment.  Stilicho  informed  the  emperor 
and  the  senate  of  his  success ;  and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy.(4) 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  miracle,  has  en- 
couraged a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of 
Germans,  who  migrated  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic,  miserably  pe- 
rished under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Rada- 
gaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  companions,  and  of  more  than 
one-third  of  the  various  multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani 
and  Burgundians,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general.(5) 
The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of 
separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  the  pride  of  birtli,  the  insolence  of 
valour,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and 
the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among 
so  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey. 
After  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host,  whicli 
must  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between  the 
^Vlps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  attempted  to  re- 
^  enge  the  death  of  their  general ;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  di- 
verted by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  StUicho,  who  oj)pos8d  their  march, 
and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  considered  the  safety  of  Rome  and 
Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too  much 
indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces.(6)  The 
Barbarians  acquired,  fi'om  the  junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  roads ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul, 
which  Alaric  had  designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  tlie  great 
army  of  Radagaisus.(7) 

(1)  See  Zosiuiiis,).  v.  p.  331.  and  the  clirnnicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcelliniis. 

(2)  Olyinpindurus  (apiid  PhotUim,  p.  180.)  uses  an  expression  (-rrpoariTuifnaaTo,)  whicb 
V,  oiild  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  al'iance,  and  render  Stiliclio  still  more  criminal.  Tbe  paii- 
llsper  deteniiis,  delude  interfectns,  of  orosiiis,  is  siilliciently  odious. 

(j)  orosius,  piously  inhnmaii,  sacrifices  the  King  and  people,  Agag  and  the  Anialekites, 
ttitliout  a  symptom  of  compassion.  Tlie  bloody  actor  is  less  detectable  than  tlie  cool  unfeeling 
historian. 

(4)  And  Clandian's  nuisc,  was  she  asleep?  had  shebeen  ill  paid  '  Methinks  the  seventh 
consulship  of  Hoiinrius  (A.  I).  407.)  uould  have  furnished  tlie  subject  of  a  noble  poem,  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  that  the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (afier  Roiniiliis,  Ca- 
inilbis,  and  Mariiis)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth  founder  of  Rome. 

f5)  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Clinniicle,  "  In  ties  partes,  per  dirersos  principes, 
"  diviyns  exercitus,''  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and  connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Uaul, 
and  (ieiniany. 

f6)  Oiosius  and  Jcroiii  positively  charge  hi:ii  with  insti?aling  Iho  invasion.  "  E\citatea 
SMIiLlnme  gentes,"  &c.  They  must  mean  iiidirectlij.  He  saved  Italy  at  the  exjieiice  of 
Gaul. 

Ci)  riie  Ccuiit  de  Buat  is  satistied,  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  «cre  the  iuo-thirds 
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Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disaji- 
pointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality  ;  and 
the  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage  in  tlie  defence  of  the 
empire.  In  the  rapid  progress  down  tlie  Rhine,  wliich  was  the  first 
act  of  the  administration  of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself,  with  pecu- 
liar attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove 
the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  Marcomir,  one 
of  tlieir  kings,  was  publicly  convicted,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
magistrate,  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
mild,  but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany ;  and  this  degrada- 
tion of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting  the  resentment  of  his 
subjects,  that  they  punished  with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  at- 
tempted to  I'evenge  his  bi-other  ;  and  maintained  a  dutifiJ  allegiance  to 
the  princes,  who  were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stili- 
cho.(l)  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the 
northern  emigration,  the  Franks,  bravely  encountered  the  single  force  of 
the  Vandals  ;  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again  se- 
parated their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their  Barbarian  allies.  They 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with 
tlieir  king  Godigisclus,  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  peo- 
ple must  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing 
to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks ;  who, 
after  an  honourabls  resistance,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unequal 
contest.  The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their  march,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Rliine  were  most 
probably  frozen,  they  entered,  witliout  opposition,  the  defenceless  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  Tliis  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be 
considered  as  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  ;  and  the  barriers,  wliich  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with 
the  ground.(2) 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  un- 
conscious of  their  approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and 
prosperity,  which  had  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their  flocks 
and  herds  wore  permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  tlie  Barbarians; 
their  huntsmen  penetrated  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  the  Hercynian  wood.(3)  Tlie  banks  of  the  Riiine  were  crowned, 
like  those  of  the  T)'l)er,  with  elegant  houses,  and  well-culti\atcd  farms  ; 
and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt  on  which 

th;u  yd  rfii.ainecl  of  tlic  aiiiiy  of  R:«lag,iisiis.  See  the  Hlstoiie  Aiiciemie  dos  rciipli-s  de 
rKiiiope  (toni.  vii.  p.  87—121.  Paris,  177'^.)  ;  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  advan- 
tage  of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771,  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough 
riratiglit  ol'  the  present  History.  I  have  since  observed  a  similar  iiiliniation  in  Mascon  (vili, 
15).  Suth  agreeiiitut,  without  mutual  conjuiMiiiiiiiiou,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  coumion 
seiitiiiient. 

(1) Provincia  niissos 

F.x|iellet  riiius  fasces,  quaiii  I'rancia  rci^es 
Qiios  dedeiis. 
Claudiaii  (1  Coiis.  Slil.  I.  i.  "55,  &c.)   is  clear  and  satisfactory.     These  Kings  of  Krance  are 
unknown  to   Gregory  of  Tours;  but  the  author  of  the  (iesta  Francoruni  mentions  both  Sunno 
.md   Itlarcoinir,   and  names  the   latter  as  the  father  of  I'haramoud   (i"  torn.  ii.  p.  5'1.5  ).     He 
seems  to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  did  in)t  understand. 

(2;  See  Zosimns  (I.  vi  p.  37.'5.),  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.),  and  the  Chronides.  (.irego'y 
of  lours  (I.  ii  c.  9.  p.  Ifi5.  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians  of  Fiano:')  has  i)reS('rve(l  a 
valiiiiblo  fragment  of  Renatns  Profuturus  l-'rigciidus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Christian,  a 
Hoinan  subject,  and  a  Semi-barbarian. 

(5)  claudian  (1  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  221.  &c.  1.  ii.  IStj.j  describes  the  pci.te  and  prosperity  of  the 
(allic  frontier.  The  Abbe  Dub:'S  (Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  17'1  )  would  read  .il/ju  (a 
n.mieless  rivulet  of  ilie  Ardennes)  instead  of  Jl!ji\ ;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the  Gallic 
I  attle  grazing  beyond  the /i'toc.  Foolish  enough!  In  poetical  geography,  the  KIbc,  and  tin; 
Hcrcyni.ui,  signify  any  river,  or  any  wood,  in  Gciinaiiy.  Claudiaii  is  iiol  prepaicd  for  tin' 
»tiict  exaiiiinaiion  of  onr  antiqiiaricc 
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side  was  situated  tlie  territory  of  the  Ronians.(J)     This  scene  of  peace 
and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert ;  and  tlie  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the 
desolation  of  man.     The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz   was  surprised  and 
destroyed ;  and  many  thousand   Christians   were  inhumardy  massacred 
in  the  church.    AVorms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  ;  Stras- 
burg.  Spires,  Rlieims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Gevman  yoke  ;    and  the  consuming  flames  of  war 
spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  Gaul.     That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senatoi-,  and 
the  virgin,   laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars."(2)     The 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description  of  the 
public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  Christiana 
to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked  the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  perishable  goods  of  a  wretched  and  deceitful  world.     But  as 
the  Pelagian  controversy,(3)  which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace 
and  predestination,  soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  Latin 
clergy ;   the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or  permitted 
such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  im- 
perfect and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.     The  crimes,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes, of  the  suffering  people,  were  presumptuously  compared  with  those 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which  did 
not  exempt  from  the  common  destruction  the  feeble,  the  guiltless,   the 
infant  portion  of  the  human  species.     These  idle  disputants  overlooked 
the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  w-hich  have  connected  peace  with  inno- 
cence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety  with  valour.     The  timid  and 
selfish  policy  of  the  court  of   Ravenna  might  recal  the  Palatine  legions 
for  the  protection  of  Italy  ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary  troops  might 
be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task ;  and  the  Barbai-ian  auxiliaries  mi^-lit 
prefer  the  unbounded  licence  of  spoil,  to  the  benefits  of  a  moderate  and 
regular  stipend.     But  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  filled  w  ith  a  numer- 
ous race  of  hardy  and  robust  youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses 
their  families,  and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would  have  de- 
served to  vanquish.    The  knowledge  of  their  native  country  would  have 
enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  an  invader ;   and  the  deficiency  of  the  Barbarians,   in  arms  as 
well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the  only  pretence  which  excuses  the  sub- 
mission of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army. 
When  France  was  invaded  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  enquired  of  a  pri- 
soner, how  many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  frontier ;  "  Perhaps 
"  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle  ."'X*)  such  was  the  gallant  answer 
which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of  Ho- 
norius,  and  those  of  Francis  I.,  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit  ; 
and  in  less  than  two  years,  the  divided  troops  o^  the  savages  of  the  Bal- 
tic, wliose  numbers,   were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear  contempti- 
ble, advanced,  without  a  combtit,  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Pyrenaan  mountain. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the   \  igilance  of  Stilicho 
had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain  from  her  incessant 

(1)  Geiniiiasque  viator 

Cum  videat  lipas,  qu2e  sit  Romana  reqiiirat 

(2)  Jcrom,  toil),  i.  p.  93.  See  in  the  1st  vol.  of  tiie  Hisloiiaiis  of  France,  p.  777.  782.  the  pro- 
per extracls  from  the  Carmen  de  Piovideiitii  Divini,  and  Salviau.  Jlie  anonymous  port  was 
liiinself  a  captive,  witli  his  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

(3)  Tliel'ehigi..n  doctrine,  which  was  (irst  agitated  A.  n.  405,  was  condemned,  in  the  space 
often  years,  at  Komc  and  Carthage.  St.  Augustiii  foiitjlit  and  conquered  ;  hnt  tue  (;ipi;k  cliinch 
was  favourable  to  his  adversaries  ;  and  (whai.  is  sii^uiilar  enough)  the  people  did  not  talic  any 
part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  underttand. 

(4)  See  the  Mcmoircsde  (inillaume  dn  ISellay,!.  vi  In  French,  the  original  reproof  is  hss 
ohvious,  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double  seiisi' of  the  word>«rH<;f,  whiiU  alike  signilies  a 
day's  travel,  or  a  battle. 
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enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and  the  Irish  coast.(l)  But 
those  restless  Barbai-ians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  the 
Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the  province  were  stripped 
of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn from  tlie  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful  report  of  the  court  and 
cliaratter  of  Ilonoi-ius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  alle- 
giance, and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  British  army. 
The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly  disturbed  the  age  of  Gallienus, 
was  revived  by  the  capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates,  who  were  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  were  the  instruments,  and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  pas- 
sion. ("2)  Marcus  was  the  first  whom  thev  placed  on  the  throne,  as  the 
lawful  emperor  of  Britain,  and  of  the  West.  They  violated,  by  the 
liasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  imposed 
on  themselves  ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his  manners  may  seem  to 
inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph  on  his  tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next 
whom  they  adorned  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  Gratian  experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The 
memory  of  the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given 
to  the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive  of  their 
third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Constantine,  and  their  impetuous  levity  had  already  seated  him 
on  the  throne,  before  tliey  perceived  his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  that  glorious  appellation. (3)  Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was 
less  precarious,  and  his  government  was  more  successful,  tlian  the  tran- 
sient reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his  in- 
active troops  in  those  camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted  with  blood 
and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  "VV^estern  pro- 
vinces. He  landed  at  Boulogne  with  an  inconsiderable  force  ;  and  after 
he  had  reposed  himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their 
lawful  sovereign.  They  obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance.  The 
neglect  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from  the 
duty  of  allegiance  ;  tlieir  actual  distress  encouraged  them  to  accept  any 
circumstances  of  change,  without  apprehension,  and,  perhaps,  with  some 
degree  of  hope ;  and  they  might  flatter  themselves,  that  tjie  ti-oops,  the 
authority,  and  even  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Gaul,  would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from  the  rage  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  first  successes  of  Constantine  against  the  detached 
parties  of  the  Germans,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into 
splendid  and  decisive  victories  ;  which  the  reunion  and  insolence  of  the 
enemy  soon  reduced  to  their  just  value.  His  negociations  procured  a 
short  and  precarious  truce ;  and  if  some  tribes  of  the  Barbarians  were 
engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  Rliine,  theae  expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of 
restoring  the  pristine  vigour  of  tlie  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  dis- 
grace the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  to  ex'haust  wliat  yet  remained  of 
the  treasures  of  the  republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary 
triumph,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the 
South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.     Sarus  the 

(1)  Oaudiaii  (i.  Cons  Stil.  1.  ii.  250).  It  is  supposed,  that  tlie  Scots  of  Ireland  invaded, 
by  sea,  tlie  whole  wpslern  coast  of  Britain  :  and  some  slisht  credit  may  be  given  even  lo 
Nenniiis  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte's  Hist,  or'  Kiigland,  vol.  i.  p.  1G9.  Whitakci's 
G*miine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199  )  The  sixty  si\  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  the  ninth  centnry,  must  have  contained  as  many  thciisand  lies;  yet  we  may  belieie, 
that,  ii!  one  of  these  Irish  inroads,  the  future  aposlle  was  led  away  captive  (lisher,  Anliqiiit. 
Eccles.  Britann.  p.  451.  and  llllemont,  Mem.  liccle.s.  tom.  \vi.  p.  ■IJG.  7^2,  tk.c.). 

(2)  Tlie  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosiinus  (1.  vi  p  ."71—575  ),  Uiosins  (I.  vii  c.  iO. 
p  576.  577.),  Olympiodorus  (apud  I'holium,  p.  180,  181  )  llie  ecclesiastical  historians,  and 
the  Chroiiick'S.     The  latins  are  ignorant  of  Marcn-. 

(,S)  <;Hm  in  Constantino  incoiistautiam  ....  execrarenlnr  (Sidonius  Apollinaris,  I.  v.  epitt. 
9.  p.  159.  edit  secund.  .Sirmond.).  Yet  Sidoniiis  might  he  tempted,  by  so  lair  a  |>tiii,  to  slsg- 
iiiatise  a  prince,  who  had  dissiaceil  liis  (sraiidfather. 
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Gotli  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of  the  rel)el  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor 
Honorius ;  and  the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  ccn- 
eiimed  in  this  domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  ln-avest  p-ene- 
rals,  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful  but  treacherous  interview,  Con- 
stantine  fortified  himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place  was 
ineffectually  attacked  seven  days  :  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in 
a  precipitate  retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  from 
the  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  Alps.(l)  Those  mountains  now  se- 
parated the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs  :  and  the  fortifications  of 
t!ie  double  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose 
arms  would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  maintain  the  Roman 
limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

On  the  side,  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Constantine  might  be 
justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger  ;  but  his  throne  was  soon  established 
by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of  Spain ;  which  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and  reciei\ed  the  laws 
and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  prefecture.  The  only  opposition  which 
was  made  to  the  authoi-ity  of  Constantine,  proceeded  not  so  much  from 
the  powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the  pi'i- 
vate  zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  Four  brothers(2) 
had  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  their  kinsman,  the  deceased  emperor,  an 
honourable  rank,  and  ample  possessions,  in  their  native  country  :  and 
the  grateful  youths  resolved  to  risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of 
his  son.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  stationary  troops  of  Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates  ; 
where  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expence,  a  considei'able  body 
of  slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched  to  occupy  the  strong  posts 
of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains.  This  domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and 
perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
negociate  with  some  troops  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Ho7iorians  ;(3) 
a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  partial  affection  for  a  British  prince,  the  31aors  and  the 
]\Iarcomanni  could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  ef  the 
usurper,  who  distributed  among  the  Barbarians  the  militarj^,  and  even 
the  civil,  honours  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands  of  Honoyiaiis,  v.hich  may 
be  easily  traced  on  the  establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  could  not 
exceed  the  number  of  five  thousand  men ;  yet  this  inconsiderable  force 
was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  which  had  threatened  the  power  and 
safety  of  Constantine.  The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was 
surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees  :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the  other  two,  after 
an  interval  of  suspence,  were  executed  at  Aries  ;  and  if  Honorius  could 
remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgi-ace,  he  might  perhaps  be  affected 
by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his  generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the 
feeble  arms  which  decided  the  possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of 
Europe,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The 
events  of  peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  nar- 
row and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects,  of  the  most  important  revolu- 

fl)  Ba!;avd<f  is  the  name  which  Zoslimis  applies  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  deserved  a  less 
odious  character  (see  Oiihos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  203.    We  shall  hear  of  thern  again. 

(2)  Veritiiauus,  Didymiis,  'rlieodKSi:  s,  and  Lagodiiis,  who,  in  modern  courts,  would  be 
styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by  any  rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects. 

(.3)  These  Honnricivi,  or  Ilonoriaci,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots,  or  AttncoUi,  two  of 
Moors,  two  of  MarcoMimanni,  the  \'ictores,  the  Ascarii,  and  the  Gallicani  (Notitia  Imperii, 
sect  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab  ).  They  were  part  of  the  sivty-five  Atuilia  Palatina,  and  are  pro- 
perly styled  (u  Til  av\>i  T.if««,  by  Zosimus  (I.  vl.  p  374  ). 
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lions.  Hut  the  total  decay  of  the  national  strength  ha«l  anuiliilatecl 
even  the  last  resource  of  a'  despotic  government ;  and  the  revenue  of 
exliausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase  the  military  service  of  a 
discontented  and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle  the  vic- 
tories ot  Pollentia  and  \'erona,  pursues  the  hasty  retreat  of  Alaric,  from 
the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as 
might  hover  over  an  army  of  Barbarians,  which  was  almost  exterminated 
by  war,  famine  and  disease.(l)  In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  expe- 
dition, the  king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a  considerable 
loss ;  and  his  harassed  forces  required  an  interval  of  repose  to  recruit 
their  numbers,  and  revive  their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised, 
and  displayed,  the  genius  of  Alaric;  and  the  fame  of  his  valour  invited, 
to  the  Gothic  standard,  the  bravest  of  the  liarbarian  warriors  ;  wJio, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine  and 
conquest.  He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  soon  accepted  the 
friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.  Renouncing  the  service  of  the  emperor 
of  tlie  East,  Alaric  concluded,  with  the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance,  by  Mliich  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the 
Roman  armies  throughout  the  pra?fecture  of  Illyricum ;  as  it  was 
claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of 
Honorius.(2)  The  execution  of  the  ambitious  design,  which  was  either 
stipulated,  or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have  been 
suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption  of  Radagaisus ;  and  the  neutra- 
lity of  the  CJothic  king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference  of 
CsBsar,  who,  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  refused  either  to  assist,  or 
to  oppose,  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals, 
Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of  the  East  ;  appointed 
civil  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  Justice,  .-md  of  the  finances ; 
and  declared  his  impatience  to  lead,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the 
united  armies  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence  however 
of  Stiliclio,  his  aversion  to  civil  wai-,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the  suspicion,  that  domestic 
peace,  rather  tlian  foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy  ;  and, 
that  his  principal  care  was  to  employ  the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance 
from  Italy.  This  design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
Gothic  king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treacher- 
ous correspondence,  with  the  rival  courts ;  wlio  protracted,  like  a  dis- 
satisfied mercenary,  his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and 
who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extravagant  reward  of  his  ineffectual 
services.  From  liis  camp  near  JEmona,(3)  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he 
transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  the  AVest,  a  long  account  of  jjromises,  of 
expences,  and  of  demands ;  called  for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly 
intimated  the  consequences  of  a  refusaL  Yet  if  Iiis  conduct  was  hostile, 
his  language  was  decent  and  dutiful.  He  humbly  prorfessed  himself  the 
friend  of  Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius ;  offered  his  person  and 
his  troops  to  mai-ch,  without  delaj',  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and 
solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  possession  of 
some  vacant  province  of  the  AA'estern  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who  laboured 
to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  for  ever  have  been  concealed 
in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  cabinets  if  the  debates  of  a  popular 

(1) Comitatiir  cmitctn 

I'allor,  et  atra  fames  ;  et  fancia  lividus  ora 
I.uclua  ;  et  inferni  stiideiites  agmine  nioibi. 

ClaiidiHii  ill  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  321,  &c. 
(2)  These  dark  transaclions  are  investigated  by  tlie  Connt  de   liiiat  (Hist    des   Peuples  dc 
VEiiiope,  toni.  vii.  c.  iii.— viii    p.  C9— 206.),  wliose  laborious  acciiiacy  may  soinetiiiies  fatigue 
a  siipcrlicial  reader. 

(.-))  .See  Zosiintis,  1.  v.  p.  .■5.o4, 3.'5.  He  interrupts  liis  scanty  narrative,  to  relate  the  fable  of 
/T.inoiia,  and  of  the.slup  Argo  ;  which  was  drawn  over  land  from  that  place  lo  ilie  tiadiialic. 
Sozoiiieii  (I.  viii  c  "i.  I.  i\.  c.  4.)  and  Socrates  (1-  ^'i-  c.  10.)  cast  a  pale  and  dciubtfiil  light; 
and  ()'>sm.i  (I.  vii.  c    58.  p    571.)  is  aliomiiialil>  partial. 
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assemllj'  had  not  tlirown  some  raj's  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of 
Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for 
a  g-overnment,  which,  from  a  principle  not  of  moderation,  but  of  weak- 
ness, was  reduced  to  negociate  with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly  re- 
vived the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate :  and  the  minister  of  Honorius 
respectfully  consulted  the  legislative  council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  represented,  in  a 
studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  proposed  the  demands  of  the 
Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or 
war.  The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  av/akened  from  a  dream 
of  four  hundred  years,  appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  inspired 
by  the  courage,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  Tliey 
loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  acclamations,  that 
it  was  unwortliy  of  tlie  majesty  of  Rome,  to  purchase  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  truce  from  a  Barbarian  king  ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  magnanimous  people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the 
certainty  of  dishonour.  Tlie  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions  were  se- 
conded only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers,  attempted 
to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  and 
even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince.  "  The  payment  of  a  sub- 
"  sidy,  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans,  ought  not 
"  (such  was  tlie  language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious 
"  light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by  the  menaces  of 
"  a  Barbarian  enemy.  Alaric  had  faithfully  asserted  the  just  preten- 
"  sions  of  the  republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the 
"  Greeks  of  Constantinople  :  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and  stipu- 
"  lated  recompence  of  his  services  ;  and  if  he  had  desisted  from  the  pro- 
''  secution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremp- 
"'  tory  though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  contra- 
"  dictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble  the  errors  of  his  own  family) 
"  had  been  procured  by  the  intercession  of  Serena.  The  tender  piety 
"  of  his  wife  had  been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal 
"  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
"  had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  public  welfare." 
These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise  the  obscure  intrigues  of 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  Stilicho ;  and 
obtained,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate. 
The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided  ;  and  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  imder  the  name  of  a  subsidy,  to  se- 
cure the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
the  assembly,  still  persisted  in  his  dissent ;  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servitude  ;"{l)  and  escaped  the 
danger  of  such  bold  opposition  by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary 
of  a  Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  di*ew  towards  its  end ;  and  the  proud  mini- 
ster might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  disgrace.  The 
generous  boldness  of  Lampadius  had  been  applauded  ;  and  the  senate, 
so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  I'ejected  with  disdain  the  offer 
of  invidious  and  imaginary  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the 
name  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  exasperated  by  the 
partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians :  and  the  people  imputed 
to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister,  the  public  misfortunes,  wliich 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho 
might  have  continued  to  brave  tlie  clamours  of  the  people,  and  even  of 
the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained  his  dominion  over  the  feeble 

(11  Zosimiis,  I.  V.  p.  353,  3.)9.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius,  as  tlicy  were  spoke  In 
Latin,  "  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pailio  sciviiiitis,"  and  tlien  translates  tlieni  iuto  Greek  Jor  the 
benefit  of  Lis  readers. 
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mind  of  his  j^xtpil.  But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius  wrs  con- 
verted into  tear,  suspicion,  and  hirtred.  The  crafty  01ympius,(l)  who 
concealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of  Christian  piet_v,  had  secretly 
undermined  the  benefactor,  by  whose  favour  he  was  promoted  to  the 
lionourable  offices  of  the  Imperial  palace.  Olympius  revealed  to  the 
unsuspecting  emperor,  who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  that  he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own  go\'ernment ; 
and  artfully  alarmed  liis  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  death  of  his 
sovereign,  with  the  and>itious  hope  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  his  son  Eucherius.  The  emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new  favourite, 
to  assume  the  tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  as- 
tonished to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  foraied  in  the  court  and 
council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  intentions.  In- 
stead of  residing  in  the  palace  of  Home,  Honorius  declared,  that  it  was 
his  jdeasure  to  return  to  the  secure  fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prep;ired  to  visit 
Constantinople,  and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the 
provinces  of  the  infant  Theodosius.(2)  The  representation  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  expence  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked  this  strange 
and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence;  but  the  dangerous  project  of 
shewing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  which  was  composed  of  the 
Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries, 
remained  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  minister  v.as  pressed,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  confident  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  pene- 
trating genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation  and 
safety.  His  strenuous,  but  inelfectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  triumpli 
of  Olympius ;  and  the  prudent  lawyer  witlidrev.-  himself  from  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny  of  the 
guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  ike  secret  policy  of  Stilicho :  who 
announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the  guilty,  and  ascribed  to  liis 
own  intercession  the  merit  of  their  pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Ho- 
norius embraced,  for  the  last  time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  con- 
sidered as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  May  to  the  camp  of  Pavia  ; 
where  he  was  received  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were 
assemlded  for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  militarj'  oration  in 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits,  and  artful  dis- 
courses, of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  con- 
spiracy. At  the  first  signal,  they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the 
most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire  ;  two  Prietorian  prpgfects,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  Italy ;  two  masters-general,  of  the  cavalry,  and  infantry  ;  the 
master  of  the  offices ;  the  quajstor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses  were  plundered ;  the 
furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  evening ;  and 
the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Pavia,  without 
his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite  ;  con- 
demned the  memory  of  the  slain ;  arid  solemnly  approved  the  innocence 
and  fidelity  of  their  assassins.  The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensions  : 
and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a  council  of  the 

(1)  Up  came  from  the  coast  of  llie  Eii\iiie,  and  exercised  a  splendid  office,  Xa/iirpn^  le 
cpuTeiai-  cv  TOi?  jiaaiXftoii  a^macvoi.  His  actions  justify  his  character,  which  Zosiniiis 
(1  V.  |).  540.)  exposes  with  visible  satisfaction.  Angiistin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius, 
whom  lie  styles  a  true  son  of  the  church  (linronius,  Aiinal.  Kccles.  A.  I>.  108.  No.  l;»,  &c. 
lilli'iiioiit,  .viem.  Eccles  toni.  xiii  p.  467,  4C8.).  r.nt  tliese  praises,  uliich  the  African  saint 
so  uinvorihily  bestows,  niisht  proceed,  as  well  from  ignorance,  as  from  adulation. 

(2)  Zosiiniis,  1.  V.  p.  338,  539  Sozonicn,  I.  Ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  oti'ered  to  undertake  the 
joninfy  lo  <  oiislaiitinople,  that  he  inislit  divert  llonoriiis  from  the  vain  attempt.  The  Eastern 
emjiire  would  not  have  obeyed,  aiul  could  nut  have  iicen  conquered. 
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confederate  leaders,  who  were  attached  to  his  ser\icc,  .-md  wuiihl  he  in- 
volved in  his  ruin.  Tlie  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called  aloud 
for  arms,  and  for  revenge  ;  to  march,  without  a  moment's  dela)-,  under 
the  banners  of  a  hero,  whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory  ;  to 
surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius,  and  liis  degenerate 
Romans  ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured 
general.  Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  whicli  might  have  been 
justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he  was  irrecoverably  lost. 
He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  tlie  emperor ;  he  distrusted  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  party  ;  and  he  viewed  with  liorror  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians,  against  the  soldiers 
and  people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous  and 
doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned  among  the  Bai"barians 
themselves  for  his  strength  and  valour,  suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of 
his  benefactor,  plundered  tlie  baggage,  cut  in  jiieces  the  faithful  Huns, 
who  guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  tlie  tent,  where  the  minister, 
pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of  his  situation.  Stili- 
cho escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after 
issuing  a  hist  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities  of  Itiily,  to  shut 
their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confidence,  or  his  desjiair,  urged 
him  to  throw  himself  into  Ravenna,  whicli  was  already  in  tlie  absolute 
possession  of  his  enemies.  Olympius  who  had  assumed  tlie  dominion  of 
Honorius^  was  speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  sup- 
pliant, the  altar  of  tlie  Christian  church.  The  base  and  cruel  disposi- 
tion of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ;  but  he  piously 
affected  to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 
Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared,  at  tlie  dawn  of  day, 
before  the  gates  of  tlie  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was  satisfied  by 
a  solemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to  secure 
the  person  of  Stilicho:  but,  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  minister  had 
been  tempted  bejond  the  holy  threshold,  he  produced  the  warrant  for 
his  instant  execution.  Stilicho  supported,  Mith  calm  resignation,  the 
injurious  names  of  traitor  and  parricide ;  repressed  the  unseasonable 
zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue  ; 
and,  with  a  firmness  not  unwortliy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals, 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Herac]ian.(l) 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored  the  fortune 
of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  liis  fall;  and  the  most  distant  connection 
witli  the  master-general  of  the  West,  which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to 
wealth  and  honours,  was  studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished. 
His  family,  united  by  a  trijjle  alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodosius, 
might  envy  the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The  flight  of  his 
son  Eucherius  was  intercepted  ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent  youth 
soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermautia,  who  fiUed  the  place  of  her 
sister  Maria  ;  and  who,  like  Maria,  liad  remained  a  virgin  in  the  Im- 
perial bed, (2)  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  mIio  had  escaped  the  massacre 
of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the  implacable  revenge  of  Olympius  :  and 
the  most  exquisite  cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a. 
treasonable  and  sacrilegious  conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence :  their 
finnness  justified  the  choice,(3)  and  perhaps  absolved  the  innocence  of 
their  patron  ;  and  the  despotic  povt  er,  which  could  take  his  life  without 

(1)  Zosiinus  (I.  V.  p.  .-,36-545.)  lias  copioiislv,  tlmiigh  not  clenrly,  related  the  disgrace 
and  death  oi  .Stilitlio.  Olyliipiodoriis  (apiid  I'liot.  p.  177.),  Oro.siiis(l.  vii  c.  58.  p.  571,  572.) 
.Sozomcii   (1.  ix    c.  4.),  and  Pliilostors;iiis  (1    \i    c.  5   I.  sii.  c    2.),  afford  supplemental  hints. 

(2;  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  355.  The  inariiage  «<  a  Christian  with  two  sisters,  scandalises  Til  e.- 
niont  (Hist,  des  Einpeietirs,  torn.  v.  p.  .'557.);  who  expects,  ii)  vain,  that  pope  Innocent  I. 
■^Iionld  have  done  somcthinj  in  the  way,  eiilier  of  censure,  or  of  dispensation. 

(5)  Two  of  his  friends  art  honourably  mentioned  (Zosimiis,  I  v.  p.  546.)  :  Peter,  chief  of  tUo 
school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chaniherlain  Deuterins.  Stilirho  had  secured  the  beil  chain- 
her  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  (hat,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  tu  secure 
him. 
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atrial,  and  stigmatise  his  memory  without  a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  impartial  suffrage  of  posterity.(] )  The  services  of  Stilicho  are 
great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flatteiy  and  hatred,  are  obscure,  at  least,  and  improbable. 
About  four  months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the  name 
of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communication  of  the  two  empires, 
which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by  the  jniblic  cncnuj.{2)  The  mi- 
nister, whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  tlie  prosperity  of  the  state 
was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the  Barbarians ;  whom  he  repeatedly 
vanquislied  at  Pollentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence. 
His  pretended  design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eu- 
cherius,  could  not  have  been  conducted  witliout  preparations  or  accom- 
plices ;  and  the  ambitious  father  would  not  surely  have  left  the  future 
emperor,  tUl  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tri- 
bune of  the  notaries.  Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the 
malice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous,  deliverance 
was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  the  clergy  ;  who  asserted, 
that  the  restoration  of  idols,  and  tlie  persecution  of  the  church,  would 
have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Sti- 
licho, however,  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianitv,  which  his 
father,  had  uniformly  professed,  and  zealously  supported."(3)  Serena 
had  borrowed  her  magnificent  necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta, -(4) 
and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minister,  by 
whose  order  the  S3'billine  books,  the  oracles  of  Rome,  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.(5)  The  pride  and  power  of  Stilicho  constituted 
his  real  guilt.  An  honourable  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unworthy  ri- 
val ;  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that 
posterity  has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with  his  base  ingratitude 
to  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  attracted 
the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  the'celebrated 
name  of  the  poet  Claudian;  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Stilicho,  and  was 
overv.-helrned  in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of  tribune 
and  notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  Imperial  court :  he  was  indebted  to  the 
pov/erful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  heiress 
of  the  province  of  Africa  ;(6)  and  the  statue  of  Claudian,  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the 
Roman  senate.(7)  After  the  praises  of  Stilicho  became  offensive  and 
criminal,  Claudian  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unfor- 
giving courtier,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit.     He 

(1)  Orosius  (1-  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572  )  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furious  manifestos,  whicb 
were  dispersed  tliroiisrli  the  provinces  by  the  new  iidiniuistration. 

(2)  See  the  Thtodoslaii  Code,  I.  vii  tit.  nvi.  leg.  1.  1.  \\.  tit  xlii.  leg.  22.  Stilicho  is  brand- 
ed with  the  name  of  pnrdo  publicus,  who  employed  his  wealth,  ad  omnem  ditanilum,  iiiquiet- 
andanique  Uiirbariem. 

(3)  Augnstin  iiiinsi-lf  is  satisfied  with  the  efTectnal  laws,  «hich  Stilicho  had  enacted  against 
heretics  and  idolaters;  and  which  arc  still  extant  in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Ulyiiipius 
for  their  continuation  (Raionins,  .Annal    Kcclcs.  A.  I)   408.  No.  19 

(4;  Zosimns,  I-  v.  p.  5.51.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  in  dressing  their  statues 
with  such  awkward  finery. 

(5)  See  P.ntiliiis  Numatianns  (llinerar.  1.  ii.  41 — GO.^  to  whom  religions  cnlhnsiasm  has  dic- 
tated some  cletant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the 
iloiirs  of  the  Capitol,  and  read  a  propheiic  sfntence,  which  was  engraven  tinder  them  (Zost- 
inns,  I.  V.  p.  3.5'2.).  These  are  f.iolish  s'ories:  yet  the  charge  of  intpieti/  niida  weight  and 
credit  to  the  pn.ise,  which  Zosimns  reliictanily  bestows,  of  his  virtues. 

■  6)  At  the  unptiiils  ofurphens  (a  modest  comparison  '.)  all  the  pans  of  animated  nature  con- 
tribute'! tiieir  varions  gifts;  and  the  gods  themselves  eniiched  their  favonrite.  Clandian  had 
neither  Hocks,  nur  herds,  nor  vines,  or  oliics.  His  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  t '  them  all.  But 
he  canicd  to  Africa,  a  recommendatory  loiter  from  Serena,  hisJimo,  and  was  made  happy 
(Epist.  ii.  ad  .Serenaii!.). 

(7)  ( laiidian  feels  the  honoui  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  prKfat.  Bell.  Get  ).  The  nri- 
ginal  Inscrijition,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  tifteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  I'om- 
punins  Laetns.  I  he  statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected,  duriiis 
liis  life  time,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  contemporaries.  It  was  a  uoble 
design ; 
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Jiad  compared  in  a  lively  epigram^  the  opposite  characters  of  two  Prae- 
torian praefects  of  Italy  ;  he  contrasts  tlie  innocent  repose  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to  slumber,  per- 
haps to  study  ;  with  the  interested  diligence  of  a  rapacious  minister, 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust,  or  sacrilegious  gain.  ''  How  happy, 
"  continues  Claudian,  how  happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if 
"  Mallius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always 
''  sleep  !"(1)  Tlie  repose  of  ^lallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly 
and  gentle  admonition  ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched  the 
o]iportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  enemies  of  Stili- 
cho,  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  concealed 
himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the  revolution  ;  and,  consulting 
the  dictates  of  prudence  rather  than  of  honour,  he  addressed,  in  thefoi-m 
of  an  epistle,  a  suppliant  and  humble  recantation  to  the  ofl'ended  prefect. 
He  deplores,  in  mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he 
.  had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the  imitation  of  his 
adversary,  the  generous  examples  of  the  clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes, 
and  of  lions  ;  and  expresses  his  hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian 
will  not  trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  humbled 
by  disgrace  and  poverty  ;  and  deeply  wounded  by  ths  exile,  the  tortures, 
and  the  death  of^his  dearest  friends."(2)  '^^Tiatever  miglit  be  the  success 
of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his  future  life,  the  period  of  a  fe^^ 
years  levelled  in  the  grave  the  minister  and  the  poet :  but  the  name  of 
Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian  is  read  witli  pleasure 
in  every  country  which  has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  If  v,e  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his  defects,  we  shall 
acknowledge,  that  Claudian  does  not  either  satisfy,  or  silence,  our  rea- 
son. It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the  epi- 
thet of  sublime  or  pathetic  ;  to  select  a  verse,  that  melts  the  heart,  or 
enlarges  the  imagination.  "We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of 
Claudian,  the  happy  invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an  interesting 
fable ;  or  the  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situ- 
ations of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published  occa- 
sional panegj'rics  and  invectives  :  and  the  design  of  these  slavish  com- 
positions encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and 
natui-e.  These  imperfections,  liowever,  are  compensated  in  some  de- 
gi-ee  by  the  poetical  virtues  of  Claiidian.  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare 
and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren, 
and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics ;  his  colouring,  more  espe- 
cially in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to 
display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advant-isges  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing, a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forcible  expression ;  and 
a  perpetual  flow  of  liarmonious  versification.  To  these  commendations, 
independent  of  any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  pecu- 
liar merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts,  and  of  empire,  a  native  of 
Eg)'pt,(3)  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek,  assumed,  in  a 
mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  absolute  command,  of  the  Latin  lan- 

(1)  See  Epigram  xxx. 

Mallius  indiilget  somtio  iinc(es<]ne  diesqiie  : 
tn>'>mi)is  l^liaihis  «acra,  piofaiia,  lapit. 
Oinnibns,  lioc,  llaliP  geiUes,  exposcite  votis 
M;'llias  lit  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 
Il<idri:m  was  a  Pliariaii  (of  Alexamlria.)    See  his  public  life  in  Godefroy,  CoU.  Tbeodos.  torn, 
vi.  p.  .le-J.     Mallius  did  not  always  sleeii.     He  composed  some  rlfgant  dialogues  oii  tlie  Greek 
•vsienis  of  uatilral  philosopUy  (c'laiid.  isi  Mall.  Theodor.  Cons.  61—112.). 

(2)  ?*e  Claudian's  first  Epistle.  Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of  irony  and  indignation  be- 
trayg  l:is  secret  reluctance. 

(3)  National  vanity  has  mads  I:! in  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But  the  first  epistle  of  Clau- 
dian proves  him  a  native  of  .'ilexanrttia  (rr;!)riciiis,  BiWiot.  I.atlu.  torn.  iii.  o.  191  —  202.  edit. 
Kiuest.) 
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guag-ei!'(l)  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries;  and 
placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred  yearsj  among  the 
poets  of  ancient  Home.  (2) 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


Invasion  of  Itahj  by  Alaric. — Mariners  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  Peo' 
pie. — Rome  is  thrice  besieged,  and  at  Length  pillaged,  by  the  Cotlis. — 
Death  of  Alaric. — The  Goths  evacuate  Italy. — Fall  of  Constantine. 
— Gaid  and  Spain  are  occupied  by  the  Barbarians. — Independence  of 
Britain. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government  may  often  assume 
the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  public  enemy.  If  Alaric  himself  had  been  introduced  into  the 
council  of  Ravenna,  he  would  pi-obably  have  advised  the  same  measures 
which  wei-e  actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.(3)  The 
king  of  the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance, 
to  destroy  the  formidable  adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown.  Their  active  and  interested 
hatred  laboriously  accomplished  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  gi-eat  Sti- 
licho.  The  valour  of  Sai-us,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his  personal,  or 
hereditary,  influence  over  the  confederate  Barbarians,  could  recommend 
him  only  to  the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested,  the 
worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  Vigilantius.  By  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  new  favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as 
they  had  shewn  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,(-t)  were  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops. 
The  Gothic  prince  would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which 
the  fanaticism  of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout  emperor. 
Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who  Mere  adverse  to  the  catholic  church, 
from  holding  any  office  in  the  state ;  obstinately  rejected  the  service  of 
all  those  who  dissented  fi-om  his  religion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many 
of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Pagan  wor- 
ship, or  who  had  imbibed  tlie  opinions  of  Arianism.(5)  These  measures, 
so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  approved,  and  might 

()erhaps  have  suggested  ;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  Bar- 
)arian  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at  the  expence  of  the  inhuman 
and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least 
with  the  connivance,  of  the  Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stiliclio,  lamented  his  death  ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  their  wives  and  children  ;  who  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the 

(1)  His  flist  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consiilsliip  of  Probimis,  A,  D.  395. 

Roinaiios  bibiiniis  ptimiim,  le  cousiile,  loiites, 
tt  Latiae  cessit  Graia  1  lialia  logae. 
Besides  some  Greek  Epigrams,  uliicli  are  still  extant,  tlie  latin  poet  liad  composed  in  Greek, 
the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anaziirbus,  Berytus,  Nice,  &c.     It  is  more  easy  to  supply  tlic  loss  of 
good  poetry,  than  of  authentic  history. 

(2)  Sirada  (Prolusion  v,  vi  )  allows  him  to  contend  wilh  the  five  heroic  poets,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Liican,  and  Statins.  His  patron  is  the  accomplished  courtier  Balthaz;ir  Castig- 
lioue.  His  admirers  are  numerous  and  passionate.  Yet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  e.xolic  weeds, 
or  flowers,  ».hich  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his  Latin  soil. 

(5)  The  series  ofevems,  from  the  death  of  siilicho,  to  the  arrival  of  Alaric  before  Rome,  can 
only  be  found  in  Zosimun,  1.  v.  p  347— .'JSO. 

(4)  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  iiaT<i<pf>oi>t\(jiv  e^irou/o-ai  toic  iroXc/uioir 
KtpKovTai  suliicient  to  encite  the  contempt  ol  tlie  enemy. 

(5)  lios  qui  catliolicaj  sectx  smit  inimici,  intra  palaiium  militare  prohibemns.  Nullus  nobis 
sit  aiiqiia  ratioiie  conjnnctus,  qui  a  nobis  fide  et  religione  discordat.  Cod.  I  hcodos.  I.  xvi.  tit. 
V.  leg.  42.  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn  vi  p.  164.  This  law  was  applied  in  the  utmoet 
Ihtilude,  and  rigorously  executed.     Zosmnis,  i.  v.  p.  56-1. 
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strong  cities  of  Italy,  where  they  had  likewise  deposited  their  most  va- 
luable effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the 
cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  mas- 
sacre and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the  fa- 
milies and  fortunes  of  the  Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such  an  injury, 
which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the  camp  of  Alaric,  and 
\inanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with  just  and  implacable  war,  the  perli- 
ilious  nation,  that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  By  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the 
assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  bravest 
soldiers :  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might 
have  determined  the  e\'ent  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the  scale  of 
the  Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negociation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the  Gothic  king 
maintained  his  superior  ascendant  o\er  an  enemy,  whose  seeming  changes 
pi-oceeded  from  the  total  want  of  counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp, 
on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of 
the  palace,  watched  tiie  progress  of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the 
hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more  popular 
appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho  ;  to  whose  virtues, 
when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he  could  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sin- 
cere praise  and  regret.  The  pressing  invitation  of  tlie  malcontents,  who. 
urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively 
sense  of  his  personal  injuries  •  and  he  might  speciously  complain,  that 
the  Imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment  of  the 
four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ;  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman 
senate,  either  to  reward  his  services,  or  to  appease  his  fury.  His  decent 
firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moderation,  which  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  designs.  He  required  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust  the  faith 
of  the  Romans,  unless  /Etius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of  two  great  oflacerg 
of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp  :  but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in 
exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  mo- 
desty of  Alaric  was  interpreted,  by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure 
evidence  of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to  negociate 
a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army  ;  and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived 
only  from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger,  irretrievably  wasted 
the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and  war.  While  they  expected,  in  sullen 
silence,  that  the  Barbarians  should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric, 
with  bold  and  rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po  ;  hastily  pil- 
laged the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  CremOna,  which 
yielded  to  his  arms  ;  increased  his  forces  by  the  accession  of  thirty  thou-, 
sand  auxiliaries  ;  and,  without  meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  ad- 
vanced as  fatf  as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected'  the  impregnable 
residence  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hope- 
less siege  of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to 
Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and 
meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.  An  Italian 
heiTuit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians  them- 
selves, encountered  the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the 
indignation  of  heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth  :  but  the  saint 
himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric,  that  he 
felt  a  secret  and  praeternatural  impulse,  which  directed,  and  even  com- 
pelled, his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius  and 
his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  lie  communicated  to  the  Goths,  insensibly  removed  tlie 
{xipular,  and  almost  superstitious,   reverence  of  the  nations  f(u-  the  niu^ 
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jestj'  of  the  Roman  name.  His  troups,  animated  by  tlie  hopes  of  spoil,  ■ 
foUowed  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied  tlie  unguarded  pas- 
ses of  the  Apennine,(l)  descended  into  the  ricli  plains  of  Umbria ;  and, 
as  they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wantonly 
slaugliter  and  devour  the  milk-wliite  oxen,  which  had  been  so  long  re- 
served for  the  use  of  Roman  triumplis.(2)  A  lofty  situation,  and  a  sea- 
sonable tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of 
Narni ;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  tlie  ignoble  prey,  still  ad- 
vanced with  unabated  vigour ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Biirbaric  victories,  he  pitched 
his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.(3) 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the  seat  of  empire 
had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  un- 
successful expedition  of  Hannibal,(4)  served  only  to  display  the  character 
of  the  senate  and  people;  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled, 
by  the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people,  to  M'hora 
the  ambassador,  of  Pyi-rhus  ascribed  the  inexliaustible  resources  of  the 
Hydra. (5)  Each  of  tlie  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  had  ac- 
complished his  term  of  military  service,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  su- 
perior station  ;  and  the  decree,  wliich  invested  with  temporary  command 
all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or  censors,  or  dictators,  ga\'e  the  re- 
public the  immediate  assistance  of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  v\ar,  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  Hfty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.(6)  Fifty  thou- 
sand had  already  died  in  the  defence  cf  their  country  ;  and  the  twenty- 
three  legions  Mhich  were  employed  in  the  diiiereut  camps  of  Italy, 
Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  required  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  But  there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in  Ron  e,  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage  ; 
and  every  citizen  was  trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  tlie  constancy 
of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  or  recalling  their 
scJittered  forces,  expected  his  approach.  He  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city  :  and  he  was  soon 
informed,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  was  sold 
for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  and  that  a  body  of  troops  was 

(1)  AriilisDii  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  I'dil.  Easfcerville)  has  given  a  ver>' picturesque  de- 
scription of  llie  road  throns;li  the  jlpeiMiine.  I  lie  Goilis  were  not  at  leisure  toobserve  tlie  bean- 
ties  of  the  prospccl;  but  ihey  were  pleabed  tu  find  that  ihe  sasa  Inlercisa,  a  narrow  passage 
wbicli  \  espaeian  had  cut  through  the  rocli  (Clover.  Uaiia  Antiq.  toni.  i.  p.  618.),  was  totally 
liegletted. 

(2)  nine  alhi  Clitiiuini  greges,  et  niavinra  Iannis 

Victiina  ;  ssepe  ti'o  perfnsi  timnine  sacio 

Konianosad  leuipla  Uetim  diixere  I  riiiiiipho!' 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  puets,  Fropcrtiua,  l.ucuii,  Silins  Ur.liciii,  Claitdian,  &c.  »hnse 
passages  may  be  found  in  Cliiterius  and  Addison,  liuve  celebrated  Uie  triiimpl.al  viciiuis  of  the 
Clituuiuus. 

(3)  Some  ideas  of  l!ie  march  of  Aluric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of  Honoriu*  over  the 
same  Kronad  (.See  Llaiuiiau  in  vi.  Cons.  i;on.  494^522.)  The  nieasnred  distance  between 
Ravenna  and  Rome,  was  25)  Roman  miles.  Ilinerar.  VYessvling.  p.  1'26. 

(4)  I  he  march  and  retreat  of  Han!iil)al  are  described  by  Livy,  1.  xxvi.  C.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. ; 
and  the  reader   is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene. 

(5;  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cynci.s,  the  counsellor  of  Pyrrhics,  after  his  return 
from  his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  diligentiy  studied  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Home. 
See  Plutarch  in  I'yrrho,  lorn.  ii.  p.  459. 

(C)  In  the  tliiec  ceti.sus  which  uere  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  the  nnmlicrs  stand  as  f.illows  (see  l.ivy,  Epitom.  1.  v\  Hist.  I.  xxvii.  56. 
xxix.  .^T  ),  270,  213,  1,37,  108,  214,000.  Ihe  fall  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  ap- 
pears so  enormous,  tiial  several  tiiiics,  notwithstanding  the  unaniu:ity  of  the  .M>s.  have  sus- 
pected some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (Sec  Uiakeuborch  ad  xxvii.  56.  a;id  Btaufort, 
Uepublique  Romaiiie,  torn.  i.  p  32,5.)  They  did  not  consider  that  the  second  cemus  wss  taken 
only  at  Rome,  and  that  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  (iily  by  the  death,  bnt  likewise  by 
the  «iWHtc,  of  many  soldiers.  I.i  the  third  ce«i«.v,  Livy  expressly  afiirms,  that  the  lejiion 
were  mustered  by  the  care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list,  ue 
must  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  threescore,  and  Incapable  of  bearing  miiub.  .S*e  Po- 
pulailoa  de  la  France,  p.  72. 
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dismissed  by  an  oi)posite  road,  to  reinforce  the  legions  of  Spain.(l)  He 
led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  he  found  three  armies  in 
order  of  battle,  prepared  to  receive  him ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the 
event  of  a  combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  de- 
stroyed the  last  of  his  enemies;  and  his  speedy  retreat  confessed  the  in- 
vincible courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  sena- 
tors had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  dege- 
nerate subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously  derived  their  descent  from  the 
heroes  who  had  repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which  the  devout  Paula(2)  inhe- 
rited and  despised,  are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jeroni,  the  guide  of 
her  conscience,  and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogj'  of  her  fa- 
ther, Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon,  might  seem  to 
betray  a  Grecian  origin  ;  but  her  mother,  Blresilla,  numbered  the  Sci- 
pio3,  ^milius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her  ancestors  ;  and 
Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced  his  x-oyal  lineage  from  JEnens, 
the  father  of  tlie  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be 
noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty  pretentions.  Encouraged  by  tlie  ap- 
plause of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  t£e 
vulgar ;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some  measure,  Ijy  the  custom  of 
adopting  the  name  of  their  patron,  which  Irad  always  jirevailed  among 
the  freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those  families, 
however,  attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence  or  internal 
decay,  were  gradually  extirpated  :  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theaire 
of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions. 
Under  each  successiA'e  reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a 
crowd  of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or  their 
vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the  honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome ;  and 
oppressed,  or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  consular  fami- 
lies ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  (3) 

In  the  time  of  Jeromand  Claudian,  tire  senators  unanimously  yielded 
the  pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line;  and  a  slight  view  of  tketr  history 
well  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and  antiquity  of  the  noble  families, 
whicli  contended  only  for  the  second  place.(4.)  During  the  five  first 
ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians  was  unknown  ;  they  appear 
to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Prseneste,  and  the  ambitionof  those 
new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honours  of  tribunes  of 
the  people.(5)  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  j-ears  before  the  Christian 
sera,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Praetorship  cf  Anicius,  who  glo- 
riously terminated  the  Illyrian  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  nation,  and 

(1)  Livy  considers  these  t«o  incidents  as  llje  effects  only  of  cbance  and  courage.  I  suspect 
that  they  were  both  managed  by  tlie  bduiii-able  policy  of  the  senate. 

(2)  See  Jerom,  toni  i.  p  169,  170  ad  Eustochium;  be  bestows  on  Paula  Ifcc  splendid  ti- 
tles of  Gracclioruni  stirps,  soboie?  Scipionum,  I'auli  hasres,  ti:jiis  vocaliiilu.ii  trahit,  Martiaj 
I'apyrias  Watris  Africanivcia  etgern:ana  propago.  This  particnlar  description  supposes  a  more 
solid  title  than  the  surname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared  with  athousand  laniilies  of  the 
Western  provinces,     bee  the  Index  nf  Tacitus,  of  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  &c. 

(3)  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii  55.)  attirms,  that,  between  the  baitle  of  Actiuni  and  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new  families,  from  the  Muuicipia  and  coh.nies 
of  Italy. 

{i)  Nee  qiiisquatii  Procerum  lentet  (licet  aere  vetusto 

Floreat,  el  claro  cingatur  Rmna  seuatii) 
Sejactare  parem  ;  sed  prima  sede  relictft 
Avcheuiis,  rie  jure  licet  certare  secundo. 

Cliiiid.  in  I'rob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 
Sncb  a   compliment   paid    to  the  oLscnrcnair.e  of  the  Auchenii  has  amazed  the  critics;  bi^t 
f  hey  all  agree,  tliat  whatever  may  be  thetri.e  reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only 
to  ihe  Anician  family. 

(5)  The  earliest  date  in  Ihe  annals  of  ri^hius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius  Callus.  Tiib.  ri.  A.  V. 
C.  506.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  V  C.  508.  is  distinguished  bv  tbcepithct  of  I'rseiies. 
t'.TJs.     tivy  (xlv.  iS.)  places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Home. 
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the  CHjitivity  of  their  king.(l)  From  the  triumph  of  that  geneial,  throe 
consulships,'  in  distant  periods,  mark  the  succession  of"  the  Anician 
name. ('2)  From  the  reiirn  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  extinction  of  tlio 
Western  empire,  that  name  shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not  eclipsed 
in  the  public  estimation,  by  the  majesty  of  the  Imperial  purple.(3)  The 
several  branches,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  niarriag^e 
or  inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Aimian,  the  Petronian,  and 
the  Oiybrian  houses  ;  and  in  each  generation  the  number  of  consulships 
was  multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim. (4)  The  Anician  family  excelled 
in  faith  -md  in  riches  :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who  em- 
braced Christianity;  and 'it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Julian,  who  was 
afterwards  consul  and  praefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Maxentius,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the 
religion  of  Constantine.(5)  '  Their  amjile  patrimony  was  increased  by 
the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of  the  Anician  family  ;  who  shared  with 
Gratian  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times,  the 
high  office  of  Praetorian  pr£Bfect.(())  His  immense  estates  were  scat- 
tered over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  though  the  ])ublic 
might  suspect,  or  disapprove,  the  methods,  by  which  they  had  been 
acquired;  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of  that  fortunate  statesman 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers.(r) 
Such  was  the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  tliat  the  two  sons  of 
Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were 
associate-d  in  the  consTilar  dignity :  a  memorable  distinction  without  exam- 
ple, in  the  ann;Js  of  Rome.(8) 

"  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  a  proverbial  ex- 

Kression  of  opulence  and  splendour  ;(9)  but  the  nobles  and  senators  of 
:ome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate  that  illustrious  family.  The 
accurate  descriptionof  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  theTheodosianage, 
enumerates  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  I'iouses,  the  residence 
of  wealthy  and  honourable  citizens.(lO)  Many  of  these  stately  man- 
sions might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  that  Rome  con- 
tained a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city  :  . 

(1)  I  ivy  xliv.  .30  31.  xlv.  3  26.  43.  He  faiiiv  appreciates  the  merit  of  Anicius,  and  justly 
observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  superior  lustre  of  the  Matedoiiian,  which  preceded 

*'(2)  Th'e'dates'ol'ehe  three  coiisulsliips  are,  A.  V.  C.  503,  818.  ,nfi7  :  the  two  last  under  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  these  consuls  diMingnished  hiinselt  onlv  by  his 
infamous  nattery  (Tacit.  Annal  \v.  74  ) :  but  even  theevideure  ot  ciimes,  if  they  hear  the 
stamp  of  greatnessaudanti-quity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance,  to  prove  the  genealogy  ot  a 
noble  house.  .   .  ";        T""       .    .       ,     .  _ 

(3)  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  meutioned  (Cassiodor.  \ariar. 
1.   X.  Kp.  10.  12.)  with  singular  re-pect  by  the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

(4) Fixns  in  oiiiucs 

Cognatos  procedit  hoiios  ;  (iiiemcumiiiK.'  requiras 
Hac  de  stirpe  viruui,  cerium  est  de  tonsiile  iiosci. 
Per  fusees  nnn.erautur  A\  i,  seiuperqiie  rei.ati 
Nohilit^ite  virent,  et  prolem  fata  sequuiitur. 
fClaudian  iu  Proh    et   Olyb.  Cousulat    12,  &c.).     The  Annii,  whose  name  seems    to  have 
merged  in  the  Auiciau,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many  consulships,   from  the  tune  of  Vespasian 
to  the  fouilh  ceulurv.  .        ,„.'.■      /■■ 

(5)  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  oy  the  authority  of  Prudentius  (in 
Symmach.  i.  5.53.),  and  the  dislike  of  the  Pagans  to  the  Aniciaii  taiiuly.  See  1  lileinoiit. 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  lorn.  iv.  p.  183  v.  p.  44.  Baron.  Annal.  A.  I).  312.  No  78.  A.  D. 
322.  No  2.  .^  ,  .      ,,  .,        „.,. 

(C)  Probus  ....  claritudine  generis  et  potentii  et  op[im  magnitudine,  cognitiis  Oilii 
Romano  per  qucm  universuni  pteiie  patrimonia  sparsa  possedit,  juste  an  seciis  noii  jiidiciali 
est  iiostri.  Amiliian.  Marcellin.  xxvii.  11.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  hini  a 
magnificent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  lime  of  pope  Mcholas  V,  to 
make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Baronius,  who  laments  the  rum  ot  this  Christian 
nionunieut,  has  diligently  preserved   the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.     Sec  Annal.  I.ccles. 

VtVivvo  Persian  Satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Pvome,  to  hear  SI.  Ambrose,  and  to  see 
rrobus.  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambrot.)  c  laudian  (in  tons  Probin.  et  Olybr.  50-60  )  seems  at  a 
Viss,  how  to  express  the  glory  of  I'loluis. 

(8)  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youtns. 

(9)  Scruiidinus,  the  Manichvean,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  F.cclcs.  A.  P.  390.  No  34. 

(10)  Sec  Naidiiii,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89.  49S.  500. 
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since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts,  every  tiling  which  could  be 
subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury  ;  markets,  hippodromes,  temples, 
fountains,  baths,  porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.(l)  The 
historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Rome  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Goths,(2)  continues  to  observe,  that  several  of  the 
richest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  without  computing  the  stated  pro\ision  of  corn  and  wine, 
which,  had  they  been  sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of 
the  money.  Compared  to  this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue 
of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as 
no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank,  which  re- 
quired many  expences  of  a  public  and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  exam- 
ples are  recorded  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular  nobles  who 
celebi'ated  the  year  of  their  praetorship,  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven 
days,  and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.(3)  The 
estates  of  the  Roman  senators,  which  so  far  exceeded  the  proportion 
of  modern  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their  pos- 
sessions extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  ^]gean  seas,  to  the  most 
distant  jirovinces  ;  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which  Augustus  had  founded 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  tlie  Actian  victory,  was  the  property  of  the 
devout  Paula, •(4)  and  it  is  obsemed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which 
had  divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  ci- 
tizens.(5)  According  to  their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  estates  of 
the  Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  or 
granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  industrious  farmer. 
The  oeconomical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  recommend  the  former 
method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable ;  but  if  the  object  should  be  re- 
moved, by  its  distance  or  magnitude,  from  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
master,  they  prefer  the  active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  administra- 
tion of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward. (6) 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never  excited  by 
the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged  ia  the  occupations 

(1)  Quid  loqnar  incliisas  inter  laqiieaiia  sylvas; 

\ erniiia  qua;  \aiio  carmine  liidit  avis. 

Claud.  Rutil.  Nuniatiau  Itiiierar.  ver.  HI. 
Tlie  poet  lived  at  the  lime  ot  the  Gothic  invasion.    A  moderate  palace  would  have  covered 
Ciiiciiniatus's  farm  of  four  acres  (V';cl.  Max.  iv.  4).     In  laxitalem  rnris  excurrunt,  says. Seneca, 
Epist.  114.     See  a  judicious  note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  562.  last  Svo  edition. 

(2)  This  curious  account  of  Rmne,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  is  found  iu  a  fiagmeul  of  the 
historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  I'liotium,  p.  197. 

(_3)  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent,  dmins;  their  respeciive 
priEtorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  centenaries,  ;or,  hundred  weight  of  gold.)  See 
Olympiodor.  sp.  Phot,  p-  197.  This  popular  estimation  allov/s  some  latitude;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  c'<ide(l.  vi.  leg.  5.),  which  fixes  the  expencc  of  the 
first  praetor  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and  of  the  third  at  15.000  foiles.  The  name  <ir 
/blli  (see  f.iem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  727  )  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  _,l_—  part  of  that 
purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the  25,000  folles  would  be  equal  to  150,000;,  in  tlie  latter  to  live 
or  six  pounds  sterling.  The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous.  There  must 
have  existed  some  third,  and  middle  value,  which  is  here  understood  ;  hut  ambiguity  is  an 
inexcusfible  fault  in  the  language  of  lav.s. 

(4)  Nicopolis in  Actiaco  littoie  sita  possessionis  vestra;   nunc    pars  vel  maxima  est. 

Jerom.  in  pra^fat.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  243.  M.  de  lilleiiiDnt  .--up- 
pose»,  strangely  enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  Mem.  Eccles.  toin. 
xii.  p.  85. 

(6)  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind:  but  declamation 
could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself 
deserved  some  share  of  the  reproach ;  if  it  be  true,  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  Q:taiirin~ 
gen!?ie.s,  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  lent  at  high  interest,  provoked 
a  rebellion  in  Britain.  (Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixii.  p.  1003  )  .According  to  the  conjecture  of  (.ale 
■"Aiitoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britain,  p.  92.),  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  liury, 
in  Snftolk,  and  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

(6)  Volusius,  a  wealtliy  senator  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30  ),  always  preferred  tenants  horn  m\ 
fbe  estate.  Columella,  who  iccci\ed  this  maxim  from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  the 
subject      De  Re  Rusiici.l.  i.  c  7.  p.  408.  edit,  ocsiier  Leipsin.  1735. 
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of  civil  government,  natiu*ally  resigned  their  leisure  to  the  business  and 
amusements  of  private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  alwa)'s  held  in 
contempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic,  increased 
their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  practice 
of  usury ;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated,  by  the  mutual 
inclinations  and  interest  of  both  parties.(l)  A  considerable  mass  of 
treasure  must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the  currrent  coin 
of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  and  there  were 
many  side-boards  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which  contained  more  sohd  silvei", 
than  had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished  Carthage.(2)  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  profuse 
luxury,  fouiUl  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth  ;  and  idle  in  a 
constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires  were  continually  gratified 
by  the  labour  of  a  thousand  hands  ;  of  the  numerous  train  of  their  do- 
mestic slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the 
various  professions  of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  tlie  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were  destitute  of 
many  of  the  couvenient^es  of  life,  whicrs  have  been  invented  or  improved- 
by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and  the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  dif- 
fused more  real  comforts  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  than 
the  senators  of  Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  i-efinements  of  pompous 
or  sensual  luxury.(3)  Their  luxury,  and  their  manners,  have  been  tlie 
subject  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisition :  but  as  such  enquiries 
would  divert  me  too  lo!ig  from  the  design  of  the  present  work,  I  sliall 
produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome  and  its  inliabitants,  which  is  more 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period  of  the  Gotiiic  invasion.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  prudently  (;hose  the  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the  I'e- 
sidence  the  best  adaj)ted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed 
with  the  nairative  of  public  events,  a  lively  representation  of  the  scenes 
with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant.  The  judicious  reader  will  not 
always  approve  the  asperity  of  censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
the  style  of  expression  :  he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices, 
and  pei'sonal  resentments,  which  soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  him- 
self; but  he  will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the  interest- 
ing and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Rome.(  t) 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  the  language  of  the  historian)  was 
"  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible,  alliance  of  virtue  and  of 
"  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her  infancy  vvas  emjdoyed  in  a  laborious 
"  struggle  against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the 
"  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and  ardour  of  youth,  she  sustained  the 
"  storms  of  war ;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
"mountains;  and  brought  liome  triumphal  laurels  from  every  country 
"  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  age,  and  sometimes  con- 
"  quering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease 
"and  traniiuillity.  The  vekeuahi.e  city,  which  had  trampled  on  the 
"  necks  of  the  fiercest  nations ;  and  establislied  a  system  of  laws,  tlie  per- 

(1)  \'alesiii8  (ad  Amiiiian.  \\v.  C.)  lias  proved,  from  Clirysost,om  and  Aii!;ustiii,  lliat  tlie 
senators  were  nut  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet  it  appears  from  ilie  llieod  isian  Code 
(see  Godefroy  ad  1  il.  tit.  xxxiii.  loni.  i  p.  250  —  289  ),  that  tliey  were  permitted  to  lake  si\ 
per  cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  aud,  what  is  more  singnlar,  this  peruiisalon  was 
granted  to  the  ijouiif;  senators. 

(2)  I'lin.  Hist  Naiiii.  xxxiii  50  He  states  tlie  silver  atonly43S0  pounds,  which  is  increased 
by  Livy  (\\x.  45.)  to  100,023:  the  former  seems  too  little  lor  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too 
much  lor  any  i)rivate  side  board. 

(3)  The  learned  Arbiithuot  (tahles  of  Ancient  d'ins,  &c.  p.  l.'ia.)  has  observed  wilh  huiiionr, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had  neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  lijs 
back.     Under  the  lower  empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  nioie  coinuinn. 

(4)  It  is  Incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken  with  the  test  of 
Ammianus  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  I'ouiteciith,  and 
the  fourth  of  the  twenty-eighth,  book.  2  I  have  given  order  and  connection  to  the  confused 
mass  of  materials  3  I  have  »ofteiied  .wi»f  extravagant  hyperboies,  ana  pared  away  some 
Euperftuities  of  the  original.  4.  !  have  developed  tome  observation*  which  were  infinnaled, 
rather  than  expressed.  With  these  allowauces,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed, 
l>iit  faiililiil  and  exact. 
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"  petual  guardians  of  justice  and  freedom;  was  conteutj  like  a  wise  and 
"  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care 
"  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.(l)     A  secure  and  profound  peace, 
"  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the 
"  tumults  of  a  republic  ;  while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of 
"  the  earth;  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the 
"  people,   and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.     But  this  native  splendour 
"  (continues  Ammianus)  is  degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  conduct  of 
"  some  nobles  ;  v.ho,   unmindful  of  their  own  dignity,  and  of  that  of 
"  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly.     They 
"  contend  with  each  otJier  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames ; 
"  and  curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appella- 
"  lions,  Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarrasius,(2)  M'hich  may 
'*  impress  the  ears  of  the  -^-ulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect.     From 
"  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  aifect  to  multiplj' 
"  their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and  marble  ;  nor  are  they  satisfied, 
"  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold  :  an  honourable 
"  distinction,  first  gi-anted  to  Aciiius  the  consul,  after  he  had  subdued, 
"  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  pov/er  of  king  Antiochus.     The  osten- 
"  tation  of  displaying,  of  magnifying  periiaps,  the  rent-roll  of  tlie  estates 
"  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
"  sun,  provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects,  that 
"  their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished  from  the 
"  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  food,  or  the  splendour 
"  of  their  apparel.     But  the  modern  nobles  measure  their  rank   and 
"  consequence  according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chariots.(3)  and  the 
*'  weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.     Their  long  robes  of  silk  and 
"  purple  float  in  the  wind ;  and  as  they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident, 
"  they  occasionally  discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,   em- 
'•'  broidered  with  the  figures  of  various  animals.;-!)     Followed  by  a  train 
"  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the   pavement,  they  move  along  the 
"  streets  with  the  same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post- 
"  horses  ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by  the 
"  matrons  and  ladies,   whose  covered  carriages  are  continu;iiiy  di'lving 
"  rouad  the  immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     Whenever  these 
"  persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths,  they 
"  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and 
"  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  conveniencies  v/hich  M-ere  designed 
"  for  the  Roman  people.     If,   in  these  places  of  miicd  and  general  re- 
"  sort,  they  meet  any  of  the  infamous  ministers  of  tlieif  pleasures,  they 

(1)  CUuidiaii,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Amir.iaiuis,  s,)e;.!.s  of  this  great  revo- 
lution ill  a  much  less  courtly  style: 

Postqiiam  jura  ferox  in  se  conimiinia  Caisar 
'I'raiisUilit ;  et  lapsi  mores;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibns,  iu  gremiuni  pacis  servile  recessi. 

L)e  liell.  Gildor.ic»,49. 

(2)  The  luiiiute  diligence  of  aniiqiiarians  has  not  been  ab'e  to  verity  t"e^e  extrior.li'ii-rv 
names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tliey  were  invented  by  the  Uistori.Tii  himself,  who  was  atiaid  of 
any  personal  satire  or  application.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
the  Romans  \\ete  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  fonr,  fivi-,  or  even  seven,  pompous 
surnames  ;  hs  for  instance,  Marcus  Msciiis  Mae.nmius  Fiirins  Balbnrius  C%cilianus  I'lacidus. 
See  Noris  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Disseit    iv.  p.  4.i8. 

(3)  The  carruciF,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver,  cnrionslv  carvtd 
and  engraved;  and  the  trappi.'igs  of  the  mules,  or  horse*,  were  embossed  with  gold.  Ihis 
niaguilicence  continued  from  the  n  ign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Monorius  ;  and  the  Appian  way  was 
covered  with  the  splendid  equipiaes  of  the  in.liles,  who  came  out  to  meet  St.  Mel-.inia,  when 
she  returned  t.)  Rome,  six  years  before  the  (iotiiic  siega  (Seneca,  epistol.  Ixxwii.  I'lin.  Hist. 
Natnr  xxxiii.  49.  Panlin  Nolan,  apurt  Baron,  .iiimtr  Eccles  A.  Ii.  597.  No.  5  ).  Yet  pomp 
14  Will  exchanged  for  convenience;  and  a  plain  modern  coach,  ihat  is  hung  n()on  spriuas,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  ayle-tree,"  and 
r.cirevposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

.(■'.)  '"  ^  homily  of  As'erius.  bisl.op  of  Amasiz,  M.  de  Valois  lias  discovered  ("nd  Ammian. 
x:v.  6.)  that  th;s  was  a  new  fashion  ;  'bat  bears,  wolves,  lions,  and  tvgers,  woods,  huntiug- 
rnatclies,  &c.  were  lepresenled  in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  moie  pious  coxcombs  substiiuicd 
the  figure  or  legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 
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"  express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace  ;  while  they  proudly  de- 
"  cline  the  sahitations  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
"  aspire  above  the  honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As 
"  soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath  . 
"'  they  resume  their  rings,  and  tlie  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity;  select 
"  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might  suffice 
"  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable  to  their  fancy^ 
"  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the  same  haughty  demeanour  ;  which 
"  perhaps  might  have  been  excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the 
"  conquest  ot"  Syracuse.  Sometimes,  indeed^  these  heroes  undertake 
"  more  arduous  acliievements  ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and 
"  procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amusements  of 
"  the  chace.(l)  If  at  a)iy  time,  ijut  more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they 
"  have  courage  to  sail,  in  tlieir  painted  gallies,  from  the  Lucrine  lake(2) 
"  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea  coast  of  Puteoli  and  Cayeta,  (3 ) 
"  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to  the  marches  of  Caesar  and 
"  Alexander.  Yet  should  a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of 
"  their  gilded  umbrellas  ;  should  a  sun  beam  penetrate  through  some 
"  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable 
"  hardships,  and  lament,  in  affected  language^  that  they  were  not 
"  born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,(4)  the  regions  of  eternal  dark- 
"  ness.  In  these  journies  into  the  country,(5)  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
"  household  marches  with  their  master.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
"  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  ai'med  troops,  the  ad- 
"  vanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  marshalled  by  the  skill  of  their 
"  military  leaders ;  so  the  domestic  officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  en-. 
"  sign  of  authority,  distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves 
"  and  attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardi'obe  mov  e  in  the  front ;  and 
"  are  immediately  followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior 
"  ministers,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table. 
"  The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  slaves,  in-. 
"  creased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  idle  or  dependent  pelebeians. 
"  The  rear  is  closed  by  the  favourite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from 
"  age  to  youth,  according  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers, 
"  and  their  deformity,  excite  the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators, 
"  who  are  ready  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis,  for  the  cruel 
"  art  which  she  invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of 
''  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  In  the  exer-i 
"  cise  of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exquisite 
"  sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous  indifference 
"  for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.     When  they  have  called  for  warm 

(1)  See  Pliny's  F.pistles,  i.  6.  Three  large  wild  boars  were  allured  and  taken  in  tlie  toils, 
without  interi upline  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sportsman. 

(2)  I  he  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernus,  which  stands  in  the  text,  is  imma- 
terial. 'I  he  two  hikes,  Aveiuus  and  Lucrinns,  conHuuiiicated  with  each  other,  and  were 
fashioned  by  the  stupendous  moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port,  which  opened,  through  a 
narrow  entrance,  into  the  giilph  of  I'uteoli.  Virgil,  who  lesided  on  the  spot,  has  described 
(Georgic  ii.  161.)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  ;  and  his  commentators,  especially 
Gatrou,  have  derived  uiuch  light  from  .Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  vol- 
canos  have  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake  since  the  year  l.'iSS, 
into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  See  Camillo  Hellegrino  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239.  2il, 
&c.  Aiilonii  Sanfelicii  Campania    p.  13.  88. 

(3)  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolaua ;  loca  caeteroqui  valde  expetenda,  interpellantium 
auiein  multitndine  pcene  fugieiida      Cicero  ad  Attic,  xvi   17. 

(4)  The  proverbial  expression  of  (Vm"ifW««  diirkuess  was  originally  borrowed  from  the 
description  of  Homer  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey),  which  he  applies  to  a  remote 
and  fahnlons  country  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  toin.  ii. 
p.  595   thei.eydeii  edition. 

i^)  We  may  leain  from  Seneca,  epist.  cxxiii.  three  cnrious  circumstance?  relative  to  the 
journies  of  the  Komans.  1  They  weie  preceded  by  a  troop  of  Nuiuidian  light  lioise,  who 
announced  by  a  clond  of  dust  the  approach  of  ii  great  man.  2.  Their  biiiigage  mules  trans: 
ported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  frapile  vessels  of  chrystal  and  murra,  \vliiv,h 
last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  rienrh  translator  of  Seneca  (tom.  iii.  p  402-422)  to 
mean  the  poicelain  of  china  and  .lapan.  .'5.  hie  Ijeautitnl  laces  of  the  y""ti'!  slaves  were 
covered  with  a  medicated  trust,  or  ointment,  which  set  u'td  them  against  the  ellccts  of  the  sun 
;ind  frost. 
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'*  water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his  obedience^  he  is  instantly 
"  chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes  :  but  should  the  same  slave  com- 
"  mit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master  will  mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a 
"  worthless  fellow  ;  but  that,  if  he  repeats  the  oflFence,  he  shall  not 
"  escape  punishment.  Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the 
"  Romans ;  and  every  stranger,  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  mis- 
'•  fortune,  was  relieved,  or  rewarded,  by  their  generosity.  At  present, 
"  if  a  foreigner,  pei-haps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  introduced  to  one 
"  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indeed  in  the 
"  first  audience,  with  such  warm  professions,  and  such  kind  enquiries, 
"  that  lie  retires,  enchanted  with  the  affability  of  his  illustrious  friend, 
"  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed  his  journey  to  Rome, 
"  the  native  seat  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favour- 
"  able  reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified 
"  by  the  discovery,  that  his  person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are 
"  already  forgotten.  If  he  stiU  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is 
*'  gradually  numbered  in  the  train  of  dependents,  and  obtains  the  per- 
"  mission  to  pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty 
"  patron,  incapable  of  gratitude  or  friendship  ;  who  scarcely  deigns 
"  to  remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return.  "W^henever 
"the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular  entertainment  ;(1)  whenever 
"  they  celebrate,  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private 
"  banquets ;  the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  delibe- 
"  ration.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned,  are  seldom  pre- 
"  ferred  ;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are  commonly  swayed  by  interested 
"  motives,  have  the  address  to  insert  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the 
"  obscure  names  of  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.  But  the  frequent 
"  and  familiar  companions  of  the  great,  are  those  parasites,  who  prac- 
"  tise  the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery ;  who  eagerlv 
"  applaud  each  word,  and  every  action  of  their  immortal  patron ;  gaze 
"  with  rapture  on  his  marble  columns,  and  variegated  pavements;  and 
"  strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance,  which  he  is  taught  to  con- 
"  sider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit.  At  the  Roman  tables,  the 
"  birds,  the  squirrels,{2^  or  the  fish,  which  appear  of  an  uncommon 
"  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious  attention  ;  a  pair  of  scales  is 
"  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain  their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the 
"  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition, 
"  notaries  are  summoned  to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth 
"  of  such  a  marvellous  event.  Another  method  of  introduction  into 
"  the  houses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profession 
"  of  gaming,  or,  as  it  was  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The  confe- 
"  derates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship,  or 
"  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  skill  in  the  Tesserarian 
"art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and  tables j(3)  is  a 

(1)  Distriliiitio  soleiiiniiim  sportiilariim.  The  sportnlfe  or  syorteUir,  ucic  smail  baskets, 
supposed  to  comaiii  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions,  of  the  vahie  of  100  qiiadiaiiles,  or  twelve- 
pence  halfuPiiiiy,  which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and  oslentati.iisly  distributed  to 
AUe  hmigry  or  servile  crowd,  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  In  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Snetonins,  in 
<.'|jud.  c.  21.  in  Neron.  c.  16  in  Domitian.  c.  4.  7.  Tlieae  baskets  of  provisions  were  after- 
wards convened  into  larsie  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mntnally 
Siven  and  :iccepted  even  by  the  pertons  of  the  highest  rank  (see  Syinmach  epist.  iv.  55.  ix. 
12-1    and  Mi^cell.  p.  256.),  on  solemn  occasions  of  consnlships,  marriages,  &c. 

(2;  ihe  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common  genus  of  squirrels,  the 
Latin  glis,  the  French  loir  ;  a  little  animal  who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in 
cold  weather  (Sec  HIin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  82.  linlTon,  Hist  Naturelle,  tom.  viii  p.  158  Ten- 
nant  s  Synopsis  of  Quadrnpeds.  p  289.).  The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening  great  numbers  of 
Ulirei  was  practised  in  Roman  villas,  as  a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy  (\arro,  de  He 
Knstica,  iii.  15  )  The  excessive  deiiiano  of  them  for  Insurious  tables,  was  increased  by  the 
loolish  prohibitions  of  the  Censors;  and  it  is  reported,  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in  modern 
Rome,  and  are  frequently  seiit  as  present*  by  the  Colonnu  princes  (.See  Brotier,  the  last  editor 
of  Pliny,  tom   ii.  p   458    apud  liarliou,  1779  ). 

(3)  I  his  game  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names  of  trictrac  or  back- 
gammon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest  ilomans;  and  old  Mucins  Scaevoia,  the 
lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player.     It  v/as  called  iadus  diiodcclm  scriptorum. 
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"  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.  A  master  of  that  subhina 
"  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  assembly,  is  placed  below  a  magistrate, 
"  displays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation,  which  Cato 
"  might  be  supposed  to  fe.el,  when  lie  was  refused  the  prffitorship  by 
"  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge 
"■  seldom  engages  the  curiosity  of  the  nobles,  wlio  abhor  the  fatigue, 
"  and  disdain  the  advantages,  of  study  ;  and  the  only  books  which 
"  the)'  peruse  are  tiie  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous 
"  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.(l)  Tlie  libi-aries,  which  they  have  in- 
"  herited  from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary  sepulchres, 
"  from  the  light  of  day.(2)  But  the  costly  instruments  o^  the  theatre, 
"  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  constructed 
"  for  tlieir  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is 
"  incessantly  repeated  in  tlie  palaces  of  Rome.  In  those  palaces^  sound 
"  is  prefeiTed  to  sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind. 
"  It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivolous  sus- 
"  picion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  excuse  the 
"  visits  of  the  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
"  dispatched  to  make  the  decent  enquiries,  are  not  suffered  to  return 
"  home,  till  they  have  undergone  tlic  ceremony  of  a  previous  ablution. 
"  Yet  this  seliish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occasionally  yields  to  the  more 
"  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The  prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich 
"  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as  Spoleto ;  eveiy  sentiment  of  arrogance 
*'  and  dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inlieritance,  or  even  of  a 
*'  legacy  ;  and  a  wealthy,  childless,  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
"  Romans.  The  art  of'  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favourable  testa- 
"  ment,  and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is 
"  perfectly  understood  ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  same  house, 
"  though  in  different  apartments,  a  liusband  and  a  wife,  with  the 
"  laudable  design  of  over-reaching  each  other,  have  summoned  their 
"  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  their  mutual,  but 
"  contradictory,  intentions.  The  distress  v.liich  follows  and  chastises 
"  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the  great  to  the  use  of  the  most 
"  humiliating  expedients.  When  they  desire  to  borrov,-,  they  employ 
"  the  base  and  supplicating  style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy  ;  but  when 
"  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  de- 
"  clamation  of  the  grandsons  of  Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated, 
"  they  readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  maintain 
"  a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  insolent  creditor ;  who  is 
"  seldom  released  from  prison,  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the 
'•  whole  debt.  These  vices,  wliich  degrade  the  moral  character  of  the 
"  Remans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition,  that  disgraces  their 
"  undei-standing.  They  listen  with  conndence  to  the  predictions  of 
"  haruspioes,  who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs 
"  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity  ;  and  tliere  are  many  who  do  not 
"  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they 
"  have  diligently  consulted,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the 
''  situation  of  Mercury,  and  the  aspect  of  the  moon. (3)     It  is  singular 

from  tlie  twelve  scrij'ta,  or  lines  which  equally  divided  the  alveolus,  or  Uihle.  On  these 
the  two  iirtiiies,  the  while  and  tlie  black,  vach  consisting  of  tittecn  men,  or  calculi,  were 
regularly  placed,  iiiid  alteriialely  moved,  accordina;  to  the  laws  of  the  game  ;  and  the  chances 
of  the  tcfsertr,  or  dice.  I)r  Hyde,  who  diliiently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the 
nerdilndium  (a  name  of  Teisic  etyniology)  fioin  lirland  to  Japan,  pours  t^rth.  on  this  trifling 
subject,  a  copious  torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental  learning.  See  Syntagma  Disscrtat.  torn.  it. 
p.  217-40.5. 

(1)  Mariiis  Maximns,  homo  oniniiini  vcrbosissimns,  qui,  et  iinthistoricis  tc  voliiminibHS 
implicavit.  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  212  He  wrote  llie  lives  of  the  Emperors,  from 
Trajan  to  Aie\aiider  Severus.  See  Gerard,  Vossiusde  Historicis  Latin.  1.  ii  c  3.  in  his  works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

(2)  This  satire  is  probably  exagjeiated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrohlus,  and  the  l"pi.';t'cs  of 
ierom,  aftbrd  satiolaclory  proofs,  that  i  hristian  theology,  and  cla.ssic  literature,  were  stiidi- 
oosly  cultivated  by  several  Romans,  of  bntii  sexes,  and  of  the  liiches'.  rank 

(3)  .viHcrobins,  li;c  friend  of  these  liomaii  nobles,  cous'dered  the  stars  as  the  cau.'c,  oral 
least  tlK' signs,  of  future  events  (do  Somn.  Scipion.  I.  i.  t.  iy   p.  fi3.). 
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"  enough,  tliat  tliis  vain  credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among  the 
"  prophane  sceptics,  vrho  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a 
"  celestial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
dexterity,  or  labour,  of  their  hands,  are  commonly  the  most  prolific,  the 
most  useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the  most  respectable,  part  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and 
servile  arts,  had  been  oppressed,  from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  weight 
of  debt  and  usury  ;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term  of  his  mili- 
tary service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.(l)  The 
lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been  originally  divided  among  the  families  of 
fi-ee  and  indigent  proprietors,  were  insensibly  purchased,  or  usurped,  by 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles  ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  it  was  computed,  that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  posses- 
sed of  any  independent  substance.(2)  Yet  as  long  as  the  people  bestow- 
ed, by  their  suffrages,  the  honours  of  the  state,  the  command  of  the  le- 
gions, and  the  administration  of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride 
alle\iated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  poverty  ;  and  their  wants 
were  seasonably  supplied  by  the  ambitious  liber;ility  of  the  candidates, 
who  aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five  tribes,  or  the 
hundred  and  ninety- three  centuries,  of  ilome^  But  when  the  prodigal 
commons  had  imprudently  alienated  not  only  the  use,  but  the  inheri- 
tance, of  power,  they  sunk,  under  tlie  reign  of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile 
and  wretched  populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been 
totally  extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruited  by  the  ma- 
numission of  slaves,  and  the  infiux  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingeniious  natives,  that  the 
capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  manners  of  the 
most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and 
levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews, 
the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prosti- 
tution of  the  Syrians,  were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude ;  which, 
under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  ])resumed  to  des- 
pise their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  sovereigns,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  kterkai.  city.(3) 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with  resncct :  the  fre- 
quent and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were  indulged  with  im- 
punity ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantino,  instead  of  crushing  the  last 
remains  of  the  democracy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  em- 
braced the  mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty, 
and  to  amuse  the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.(4)     I.  For  the 

fl)  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  partictiliiriy  vi  3G.)  are  fiili  of  tlie  estortio;is  i>f  the  rich,  and 
the  BUfTeriiigs  of  ihe  poor  dchiors.  The  niehiiirlioly  stury  of  a  brave  old  soldier  (Dioiiys.  Hai. 
I.  vi.  c  26.  ().  547.  edit.  Hudson,  atid  Livy,  ii  23.)iiiii'^l  have  lieeii  iieqiieiitly  repeated  in  those 
primitive  times,  «hicli  have  been  so  nndeseivedly  praised. 

(2)  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  houiiiiiini  a\i\  resii  liaberent.  Cicero.  Oflic.  ii.  21.  and 
Coiiiiiient.  Paul.  Maiiiit.  in  edit.  Grjev.  Tliis  \agiie  compntatioii  was  iDade  A.  U  C.  649.  in  a 
speech  of  the  tribnne  Pliilippns  ;  and  it  v.as  his  oliject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Graccia  (see  I'lu- 
larch)  ;  to  dt|>lore,  and  perliaps  to  exaggciate.  tlic  misery  of  tlie  common  people. 

(3)  .See  the  third  Suiire  (60  -  125.)  of  Jnvenal,  who  indignantly  complains, 

Qnamvis  qiota  portio  fa-cis  Ach<ei ! 

Jamprideni  Synis  in  1  itieriui  demixit  Orontes ; 

i;t  liiiguam  et  ni.>rcs,  itc. 
Seneca,  when  he  projiosts  to  comfort  his  nioiher  (Corsolat.  ad  Htlv.  c.  6.)  by  tlie  reflection, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
Roii.e  were  born  in  the  city. 

(4)  Almost  ail  that  is  said  of  tie  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  fourteentK 
book  of  theTheodosiaii  Code;  which  csprcssly  treats  of  the  ;o;ice  of  the  great  cities,  .'■ee  par- 
ticnlarly  the  titles  iii  iv.  xv.  xvi  xvii  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  ale  produced  in  Code, 
froy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  them.  According  to  a  law  of  1  heodosius, 
which  appreciates  in  mo;;cv  the  milili.rv  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shilli:i<;s)  was  cqiii- 
valeiit  to  eighty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  modii  (or  pecks)  of 
salt  (Cod  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg  17  )•  I  his  ei|ii;ition,  compared  with  another,  of  seventy 
pounds  of  hacon  foran  anaphora  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4.),  fixes  the  price  of  wiue  al 
•iboiit  sixteen  pence  the  gallon. 
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convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians^  the  monthly  distributionb  of  corn  were 
converted  into   a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great  number  of  ovens 
were  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  public  expence ;  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket,  ascended 
the  flight  of  steps,  which  liad  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or 
division,  and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of 
bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his  family.    11.  The 
forests  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened  large  droves  of  wild  hogs,(l) 
afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  whole- 
some meat.     During  five  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of 
bacon  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens  ;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  from  its  former 
lustre,   was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  the  Tliird,  at  three 
millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.(2)     III.  In  the 
mannei-s  of  antiquity,  the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,   as 
well  as  for  the  bath ";  and  the  annual  tax  which  was  imposed  on  Africa 
for  tlie  benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of 
pounds,  to  the  measure,   perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand  English 
gallons.     IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide  the  metropolis  with 
sufficient  plenty  of  corn,  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary  ar- 
ticle of  human  subsistence  ;  and  when  tlie  i)opular  clamour  accused  the 
dearness  and  scarcity  of  wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave 
reformer,  to  remind  his  subjects,  that  no  man  could  reasonably  complain 
of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city 
so  many  copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.(3)     This  rigid 
sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and,   althougli  the  generous  design  of 
Aurelian('l)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the 
use  of  wine  was  allowed  on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.     The  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honour- 
able rank  ;    and  a    considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was 
reserved  for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the  praises  of  Au- 
gustus himself,  replenished  the  ThcrmiC,  or  baths,  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  every  part  of  the  city,  with  Imperial  magnificence.  The 
baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  Jiours,  for  the 
indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above 
sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  were 
reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian. (5)  The  walls  of  the  lofty  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the 
pencil  in  tlie  elegance  of  design,  and  the  variety  of  colours.  The  Egyp- 
tian granite  was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the  precious  gi-een  marble  of 
Numidia;  the  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capa- 
cious basons,  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver  ; 
and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  witli  a  small  copper  coin,  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which  might  excite 
the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.(6)  From  tliese  stately  palaces  issued  a 
swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians,  without  shoes,  and  without  a  man- 

(1)  The  aiiDnymoiis  author  of  tlie  Desciiption  .if  tlicWoiM  (|>  14  in  torn.  iii.  Gcograph. 
Minor,  Hudson)  observes  of  Lncimia,  in  his  barbarous  l.a'.iii,  Ke^io  obtiiua,  et  ipsa  oninibiiK 
hahimdnns,  ct  lardiim  uiulliini  furas  eiiiillit.  I'ropter  quod  est  in  nioniibus,  cujiis  sscam 
aniiiialimn  variani,  &c. 

(■J)  See  Novell,  ad  calceni  Cod.  I  heod.  D.  Valcnt  I.  I.  tit.  xv.  This  law  was  published  at 
Home,  .Uiiie  the  29lh,  A.  I).  452 

(3)  .Sneton  in  Angnst.  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauth  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  favonriie 
wine  of  Khaitia,  never  exceeded  a  scxtarius  (an  linglish  pint).  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  Loc. 
and  Arbnlhnot's  Tables,  p.  8G. 

(4)  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea  coatt  of  Helrnria  (Vopiscns,  in  Hist. 
August,  p   2ii.)  ;  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncultivated  Maremme  of  modern  Tuscany. 

(5)  Olympiodor.  apud  I'liot.  p   197. 

(6)  Seneca  (epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  P.aths  of  Scipio  Africanus,  at  his  villa  of  l.itefnum, 
with' the  magnificence  (which  was  continually  encreasiug)  of  the  pnblic  baths  of  Konic,  lone 
before  the  stately  Ihcrm*  of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were  erected.  The  qiiadrc.iis  paid  lor 
admission  was  the  quarter  of  Ihe  as,  about  ontcighlh  of  an  Knglish  penny. 
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tie  ;  who  loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  liearnews 
and  to  liold  disputes ;  who  dissipated,  in  extravagant  gaming,  the  mi- 
serable pittance  of  their  wives  and  cliildren;  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and 
vulgar  sensuality.(l) 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle  multitude, 
depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games  and  spectacles. 
The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had  suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of 
gladiators  ;  but  the  Roman  people  still  considered  the  Circus  as  their 
home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient  crowd 
rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many 
who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos. 
From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  rain,  the 
.spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses 
and  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with  hoi)e  and  fear,  for  the  success 
of  the  colours  which  they  espoused :  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  ap- 
peared to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.(2)  The  same  immoderate  ardour 
inspired  their  clamours,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were  en- 
tertained witli  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of 
theatrical  representation.  These  representations  in  modern  capitals 
may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste,  and 
perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans, 
who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the  imitation  of  Attic  genius,(3)  had  been  al- 
most totally  silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;(4)  and  their  place  was 
unworthily  occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pantomimes,(3)  who  maintainfid  their  reputation  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed,  without  the  use  of 
words,  the  various  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the 
philosopher,  always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people. 
The  vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three  thou- 
sand female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with  the  masters 
of  the  respective  chorusses.  Such  was  the  jiopular  favour  which  they 
enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished 
from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public  pleasures  exempt- 
ed them  from  a  law,  which  was  strictly  executed  against  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts.(6) 

It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  attempted  to  dis- 
cover, from  the  quantity  of  spiders  webs,  the  number  of  the  inliabitants 

(1)  Ammianus  (I.  xiv.  c  C  and  1.  xxviii.  c.  4.),  after  describing  the  luxury  and  pride  of  tlje 
nobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  common  people. 

(2)  Jnvcnal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  &c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Ammianus  are  not  less 
strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from 
the  life.  The  numbers  which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of  receiving,  are  taken  from  the 
original  J^otitirr  of  the  city.  The  difl'erences  between  them  prove  that  tht-y  did  not  traiisciibe 
each.other ;  but  tlie  sum  may  appear  incredible,  though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked 
to  the  city. 

(3)  Sometimes  indeed  tl  ey  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Graeca 

AmsI  (leserere  et  celebraie  domeotica  facta. 
Horat.  Epistol.  ad  I'isones,  28.5.  and  the  karned,  though  perplexed,  note  of  Dacier,  who  might 
have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  tlie  Brutus  and  the  Deciua  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato 
of  Maternus.    The  (Jctavia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Seneca's,  still  remains  a  very  unfavouiable 
specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

(i)  lii  tiie  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to  the  imperfect  method 
of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to  the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose (See  Dialog,  de  uratoribus,  c.  9.  11.  and  Plin.  Epistol.  vii    17.). 

(S)  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  iutitled,  De  Saltatione,  torn  ii.  p.  265—317.  edit.  Reitz. 
The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honourable  name  of  x<npoaoipoi  ;  and  it  was  required  that  they 
should  be  conversant  with  almost  every  art  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  Menioires  de  l'Ac;i- 
deniie  des  Inscriptions,  tom  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  has  given  a  short  history  of  iheartof  pantomimes. 
6)  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the  streets  of  Rome 
were  filled  with  cro-.vds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  children  to  the  stale,  but  whose 
only  occupation  wa-  to  curl  and  dress  Iheii  hair,  and  jactari  volubllibus  gyris,  diini  cxprimuiit 
Inniimeia,  siiniilaria  qua;  iinxere  falt'il*  theatrales. 

V^oi..  Ii.  T 
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of  Rome.  A  more  rational  method  of  enquiry  might  not  have  been 
undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  wisest  princes^  who  could  easily  hava 
resolved  a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman  government,  and  so  in- 
teresting to  succeeding  ages.  The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens 
were  duly  registered ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  condescended 
to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common  average,  we  might  now 
produce  some  satisfactory  calculation,  wliich  would  destroy  the  extra- 
vagant assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  confirm  the  modest  and  pro- 
bable conjectures  of  philosophers.(l)  The  most  diligent  researches 
liave  collected  only  the  following  circumstances ;  which,  slight  and  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  question 
of  the  populousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  accurately 
measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to 
twenty  one  miles.(2)  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foi-m  of  the 
city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle  ;  the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known 
to  contain  the  largest  space  within  any  given  ciixumference.  II.  The 
architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  whose 
evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar  weight  and  authority,  observes, 
£hat  the  innumerable  habitations  of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread 
themselves  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  want 
of  ground,  which  was  probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and 
villas,  suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  raising 
the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.(3)  But  the  loftiness  of 
these  buildings,  which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work,  and  insufficient 
materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and  fatal  accidents  ;  and  it  was  re- 
peatedly enacted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of 
private  edifices,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed  the  mea- 
sure of  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.(4)  III.  Juvenal(5)  laments,  as 
it  should  seem  from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emigrating,  with- 
out delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome  ;  since  they  might  purchase,  in  the 
little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the  same  price 
which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  miserable  lodging.  House-rent 
was  therefore  immoderately  dear:  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous 
expence,  the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gardens ;  but 
the  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space ;  and 
the  different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the  same  house,  were  divided, 
as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and  other  cities,  among  several  families 
of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  regions 
of  the  city,  is  accurately  stated  in  the  description  of  Rome,  composed 

(1)  Lipsius  (torn.  iii.  p.  423.  de  Magiiitud.  Uomani,  I .  iii.  c.  3.)  and  Isaac  Vossius  COb- 
Keivat.  Var.  p.  26—34.)  Iiave  indulged  strange  dreams  of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  millions 
in  Rome.  Mr.  Hnme  (lissays,  vul.  i  p.  450—457-),  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism, 
betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  tbe  populousness  of  ancient  times. 

(2)  olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.     See  Fabncius,  Bibl.  Graec.  torn.  ix.  p.  400. 

(3)  In  ei  autem  majestate  urbis,  ct  civium  iji>ini(&  freqiientii  inunmerabiles  babitationos 
opus  fuit  explicare.  Ergo  ciim  recipere  nou  posset  area  plana  tantam  multitudinem  in  nrl.e, 
ad  auxillum  altitudiiiis  adificiornm  res  ipsa  coegit  devenire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  passage, 
which  I  owe  to  Vossins,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 

(4)  I  he  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  tiauriian,  Rutilius.  &c.  prove  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  these  restrictive  edicts.     See  Lipsius,  de  Magnitud.  Romanil,  I.  iii.  c.  4. 

Tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant 

Tn  nescis  ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imia 
L'ltimiis  ardebit,  quern  icgula  solatuetur 
A  pluvi^. 

Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  199. 

(5)  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  16G.  223,  Sec  The  description  of  a  cr.mded 
i)isula,  or  lod^iMg-lionse,  in  Pelrouius  (c.  95.  97.)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complainls  of 
.liivenal ;  and  we  learn  from  legal  authority,  that  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus  (Heineccius,  Hist. 
Juris  Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  181  ),  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  ctrnticiita,  or  apartments,  of  an 
iinvla,  annuallv  produced  forty  thousand  sesterces,  between  three  and  four  Inindied  pounds 
sterling  (Pandect  1.  xix.  tit.  ii  No  50  )  ;  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent,  auJ 
high  value,  of  ih<ise  coiiunan  buildings. 
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under  the  relgii  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  foity-eight  thou- 
gand  tliree  hundred  and  eighty-t\vo.(l)  The  two  classes  of  (fomux  nnd 
of  insula',  into  which  they  are  divided,  inchide  all  the  habitations  of  the 
capital,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the 
Anicii,  with  a  nnmerous  establishment  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the 
lofty  and  narrow  lodging-house,  where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife, 
were  permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  innnediately  under  the  tiles. 
If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
been  found  applicable  to  Paris,(2)  and  indifferently  allow  about  twenty- 
five  persons  for  each  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve  hundred  thousand:  a  number  which 
cannot  be  thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though 
it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Modern  Europe.(3) 
Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Honorius  ;  at  the 
time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade, 
of  the  city.(4)  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  who 
impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the 
walls,  commanded  the  twehe  principal  gates,  intercepted  all  comnmni- 
cation  v,  ith  the  adjacent  country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation 
of  the  Tyber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and  most 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indignation,  that  a  vile  Barbarian 
should  dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the  world  :  but  their  arrogance  was 
soon  humbled  by  misfortune  ;  and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being 
directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defence- 
less and  innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans 
might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay  even  the 
adoptive  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor  :  but  they  abhorred  the  widow 
of  Stilicho  ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion  to  the  tale  of 
calumny,  which  accused  her  of  maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal  cor- 
respondence with  the  Gothic  invader.  Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the 
same  popular  frenzy,  the  senate,  without  requiring  any  evidence  of  her 
guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  iior  death.  Serena  was  ignominiously 
strangled ;  and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to  find,  that 
this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the  retreat  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  That  unfortunate  city 
gi-adually  experienced  the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 
calamities  of  famine.  The  daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread 
was  reduced  to  one-half,  to  one-third,  to  nothing  ;  and  the  price  of 
corn  still  continued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.     The 

{(oorer  citizens^  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  so- 
icited  the  precarious  ch;n-ity  of  the  rich  ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Lseta,  the  widow  of  the  em- 
peror Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her  residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated, 
to  the  use  of  the  indigent,  the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  grateful  successors  of  her  husband.(5)  But  these  private 
and  temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a 
numerous  people ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  senators  themselves.     The  persons  of  both  sexes,   who  had  been 

(1)  This  Slim  total  is  composed  of  17S0  dotnu.t,  or  great  houses,  of  45,002  insul(F,  or  ple- 
beian habitations  (see  Nardiiii,  Riima  Aiitica,  1  jii  p.  88  )  ,  aiid  tliese  uiiiiibersare  asceiiaiiied 
by  the  agreement  of  the  texts  of  the  ditlerent  !Voti/itr.     Nardini,  I.  viii.  p.  49S.  500. 

(2)  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Messaiice,  Uecherches  sur  la  Population,  p  ITj— 187. 
From  probable,  or  certain  grounds,  he  ass-i^ns  to  Paris  23,565  houses,  71,114  families,  and 
576,650  iniiabitants 

(3)  This  computation  is  not  very  dilTerent  from  that  which  M.  Brotier,  the  last  editor  of 
Tacitus  (torn.  ii.  p.  3S0  ),  has  assumed  from  similar  principles;  though  he  seems  to  aim  at  a 
degree  of  precision,  ivhicli  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 

(4)  For  the  events  of  the  first  sie2;e  of  Rome,  which  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  the 
second  and  tliird,  see  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  350—354.  Sozomen,  I  i\.  c.  6.  Olympiodorus,  ap. 
Phot   p    180.     Pbilostorgiiis,  I   xii.  c.  3    and  (iodefioy,  Disseitat.  p.  467-475. 

(3)  The  mother  of  Lseia  was  named  Piasumeua.  Her  fathi-r,  family,  and  coiinlry  are  un- 
known.    Ducange,  Fam.  i'.yzautin.  p.  59. 
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educated  in  tlie  enjoynient  of  ease  and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is 
requisite  to  supply  tte  demands  of  nature  ;  and  lavished  their  unavail- 
ing treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty  sus- 
tenance which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments  the  most 
unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were  eagerly  devoured, 
and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  en- 
tertained, that  some  desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers  (such 
was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  human  breast),  even  mothers  are  said  to  have  tasted  the 
ilesh  of  tlieir  slaughtered  infants  !(1)  Many  thousands  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Rome  expired  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance ;  and  as  the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and 
unburied  carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were 
succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease. 
The  assurances  of  speedy  and  elfectual  relief,  which  were  repeatedly 
transmitted  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the 
fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of  any 
human  aid  tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  prseternatural  deliver- 
ance. Pompeianus,  prajfect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art 
or  fanaticism  of  some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of 
spells  and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians.(2) 
The  imj)ortant  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  tlie  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps  without 
foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid  severity 
of  the  Christian  worship.  But  when  the  question  was  agitated  in  the 
senate;  when  it  was  proposed,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  those 
sacrifices  should  be  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in 
the  presence  of,  the  magistrates ;  the  majority  of  that  respectable  as- 
sembly, apprehensive  either  of  the  Divine,  or  of  the  Imperial,  displea- 
sure, refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent  to  the 
public  restoration  of  Paganism.(3) 

The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemency,  or  at  least  in 
the  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The  senate,  M'ho  in  this 
emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers  of  government,  appointed  two 
ambassadors  to  negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust  was 
delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  con- 
spicuous in  the  administration  of  provinces;  and  to  John,  the  first  tri- 
bune of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity  in 

(1)  Ad  ucfaiidos  r.ibos  erupit  esurientium  rabies,  et  sua  inviceni  n.embra  laiiiariint,  diini 
mater  noii  parcit  lacleiiti  itifaiitiae;  euecipit  mere,  niiem  paulla  ante  eft'iiderat.  Jeroin  ad 
Priiicipiam,  torn  i.  p  121.  Tbe  same  Iiorrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of 
Jt-ruaaleiii  and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  llie  Hemiade,  and  tbe  Jonrnal 
de  Henri  IV.  torn,  i  p  47-8o.  ;  and  observe  that  a  plain  narrative  of  fads  is  much  more 
pathetic,  than  the  most  labonrod  descriptions  of  epic  poetry. 

(2)  Zosimus  (I.  V.  p  3.55,  3j6.)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies  like  a  Greek  unacquainted  with 
the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany  I  suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  tv.o  parts, 
the  secret,  and  the  pui)lic  ;  tbe  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by 
tthich  Nmiia  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  tliunder  on  Mount  Aveiitiiie. 

Quid  a§ant  laqueis,  quae  carmina  dicant 

Qu.ique  trahaiit  supeiis  sedibus  arte  Jovem 
Sciic  nefas  hotniiii. 

Tbe  anrilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  plgnma  Imjerii.  which  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
on  the  Cidends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from  this  mysterious  event  (Ovid.  Fust.  iii.  239— 
598.).  It  was  prol)ably  designed  Vo  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Tlieodosius  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  (March  the  Ist,  A.  D.  409  j  whicli 
has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

(3)  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  c.  6  )  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  actually,  tliough  unsnecessfuUy 
made;  but  he  docs  m.t  mention  the  name  of  Innocent:  and  Tillcmont  (.Mem.  Fccles.  torn.  x. 
p.  64,i.)  ii  determined  not  to  believe,  tliat  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  Impioii*  condesceii. 
tioii. 
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business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gotliic  prince. 
When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  declared,  perliaps  in 
a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their  abject  condition,  that  the  Romans 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  and 
that,  if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitulation,  he  mi^ht 
sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  an  innumerable  peo- 
ple, exei'cised  in  arms,  and  animated  by  despair.  "  The  thicker  the 
hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  concise  reply  of  the  Barbarian  ; 
and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by  aloud  and  insulting  laugh, 
expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike  populace, 
enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then 
condescended  to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept  as  the  j)rice  of 
his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome  :  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  tlie  city, 
whether  it  were  the  property  of  the  state,  or  of  individuals  ;  all  the  rich 
and  precious  moveables  ;  and  «.'/  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their  title 
to  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to 
ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  O  King,  are  your  de- 
mands, what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?"  "  Your  livks  ;"  replied  the 
haughty  conqueror :  they  trembled,  and  retired.  Yet  before  they  re- 
tired, a  short  suspension  of  arms  was  gi-anted,  which  allowed  some  time 
for  a  more  temperate  negociation.  The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were 
insensibly  relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms ;  and  at 
length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  five 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four 
thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and 
of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper.(l)But  the  public  treasury 
was  exhausted;  the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  gold  and 
gems  had  been  exchanged,  during  the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance  ; 
the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by  the  obstinacy  of 
avarice;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils  aflbrded  the  only  re- 
source that  could  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the 
Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  re- 
stored, in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Several 
of  the  gates  were  cautiously  opened;  the  importation  of  provisions  from 
the  river,  and  tlie  adjacent  country,  was  no  longer  obstructed  by  the 
Goths ;  the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was 
held  during  three  days  in  tlie  suburbs;  and  while  the  merchants  who 
undertook  this  gainful  trade,  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  sub- 
sistence of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  discipline, 
than  could  have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of  Alaric  ; 
and  the  wise  Barbarian  justified  his  regard  for  the  faith  of  treaties,  by 
the  just  severity  with  which  he  chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths, 
who  had  insulted  some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  arm)', 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  capital  slowly  advanced  into  the 
fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  establi>;h 
his  winter-quarters ;  and  tlie  Gothic  standard  became  the  refuge  of 
forty  thousand  Barbarian  slaves,  who  had  broke  their  chains^  and 
aspired,  under  the  command  of  tlieir  great  deliverer,  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries, and  the  disgrace,  of  their  cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time, 
he  received  a  more  honourable  reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  v,h<pm 
Adolphus,(2)  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,   at  his  pressing 

(1)  Pepper  vasa  favourite  insrtdier.t  of  the  most  expensive  Roman  cookery,  and  thchesl 
sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  dci!?.iii,  "i  lt?ii  ihillinss,  the  pound.  See  fliny,  H'^t  \MnT. 
\V\.  14.  It  v.as  brought  from  India;  and  the  same  comitry,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  slill  aflTonlj 
the  greatrst  plenty  :  but  tin;  improvement  of  trade  and  navigation  has  multiplied  the  quantity, 
and  redured  the  price.     Sec  Ili^toiie  Folitique  ct  I'hilosophiqtie,  A:c.  toin.  i.  p.  45". 

(2)  Tliis  Gothic  cliiefiain  is  called  hy  Jor}iatides  and  Kidoip,  Athaiilpliii'!  :  t>y  Zosimnsanrt 
Ori.^jjiis,  Alaulyhiif  i  an-!  hi  Olynipiniiorus,  Ad>ioiil}'ltus.    I  have  used  the  celebiatcd  name 
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iiivit;itiuij,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber;  and 
who  liad  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  )oss,  tlirougli  tlie  superior 
nuuiiiei-o  of  the  Imperial  troops,  A  victorious  leader,  who  united  the  dar- 
ing- spirit  of  a  Barbarian  with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general, 
was  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men ;  and  Italy  pro- 
nounced with  terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of  Alaric.(l) 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  re- 
lating the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  without  pre- 
buming  to  investigate  the  motives  of  their  political  conduct.  In  the 
midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  v/as  conscious,  perhaps,  of  some 
secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps  the  moderation  which 
he  displayed,  was  intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credu- 
lity of  tlie  ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of  tlie  Goths  repeatedly 
declared,  that  it  was  his  desii-e  to  be  considered  as  the  friend  of  peace, 
and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest  request,  were  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to  solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more 
clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  negociations,  could  only  in- 
spire a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  ranlv-  of  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of 
corn  and  money ;  and  he  chose  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum, 
and  Venetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  com- 
manded the  imjtortant  communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube. 
Jf  these  modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  she%<'ed  a  disposition  to 
relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content  himself  with  the 
possession  of  Noricum ;  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  per- 
petually exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians  of  Gei-many.(2)  But 
the  hopes  of  peace  were  disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  inte- 
rested \'iev.'s,  of  the  minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salu- 
tary remonstrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors  under 
the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour, 
and  too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dalmatians,  the 
f^o^ver  of  the  Imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to  march  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  through  an  open  country,  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable 
myriads  of  the  Barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompassed  and 
betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly  ;  their  general  Valens,  with 
ail  hundred  soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  who  could  no  longei  claim  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resenting  this  act  of 
impotent  hostility,  immediately  renevv'ed  his  proposals  of  peace  :  and  the 
second  embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dignity 
from  tlie  jiresence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the  city,  was  guarded  from  the 
dangers  of  the  road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.(3) 

01ympius(4)  might  hnve  continued  to  insult  the  just  resentment  of  a 
people,  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  aaithor  of  the  public  calamities  ; 
but  liis  power  was  undermined  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 
The  favourite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and 
the  empire,  to  Jovitis,  the  Praetorian  pra?fect  :  an  univorthy  servant, 
who  did  not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  errors 

of  .■Idolii/iiis,  wliich  seems  to  he  authorised  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  tl:L'  ;o:is  or  brothers 
of  I  lie  ancient  Goilis. 

(1)  'Ihe  ticaty  belweeii  Alaric  sntl  the  Romans,  &c.  is  taken  from  Zosinins,  I.  v.  |>.  ,'551, 
3j5.  358,  5.59.  5G2,  3C3.  Tlie  additional  circimistancta  are  too  few  and  trilling  to  r«i|uirc  any 
other  quotation. 

(2,1  Zosinins,  1.  v.  p.  .IfiT,  368,  3(,-9. 

(3;  Zosimiis,  I.  V.  p.  3Go,  361,  561'.  I'he  hishop,  liv  rtniaiiiiii;;  at  Ravenna,  escaped  the  Im, 
pfndinc;  calamities  of  the  city-     nioj-iiis,  I.  vii.  c.  59.  p  573. 

(4)  Inr  the  adventures  of  Olvmpiiis.  and  his  snccestoio  in  the  i::illistr.v,  sec  Zojimuj,  I.  v, 
p.  363.  505,  366.  ami  Olvnijuodor.  ap   I'hot   p.  ISO,  181. 
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and  mibtortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile,  or  escape,  of  the 
guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  he  ex- 
perienced the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life  :  he  again 
rose  to  power ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into  disgrace  ;  his  ears  were  cut 
off ;  he  expired  under  the  lash  ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After  the  removal  of  O- 
lympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  witli  religious  fanaticism, 
the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the  impolitic  proscription, 
which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  brave  Gen- 
nerid,(l)  a  soldier  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  liis  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  military  belt :  and 
though  he  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws 
were  not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honourable  disgrace,  till  he  had 
extorted  a  general  act  of  justice  from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  conduct  of  Gennerid,  in  the  important  station,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master-general  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia, 
Noricum,  and  RhiBtia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his  troops  were  soon  habi- 
tuated to  severe  exercise,  and  plentiful  subsistence  ;  and  his  private  ge- 
nerosity often  supplied  the  rewards,  which  were  denied  by  the  avarice, 
or  poverty,  of  the  coui-t  of  Ravenna.  The  valour  of  Gennerid,  formid- 
able to  the  adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  lUjTian 
frontier  ;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire  with  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by 
such  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a  numerous  train  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufficient  not  only  for  the  march  of  an  army, 
but  for  the  settlement  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of  Ho- 
norius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction,  of  corruption 
and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  praefect  Jovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious 
mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  princi- 
pal eunuchs.  The  generals,  under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were 
sent  on  ship-board,  and  privately  executed  ;  while  the  favour  of  the  eu- 
nuchs procured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constanti- 
nople. Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the  Barbarian  AUobich,  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  bed-chamber  and  of  the  guards ;  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  these  subordinate  ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
destruction.  By  the  insolent  order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the 
great  chamberlain  was  sliamefuUy  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before 
tlie  eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor ;  and  the  subsequent  assassination 
of  Aliobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession,  is  the  only  circumstance 
of  his  life,  in  which  Honorius  discovered  the  faintest  symptom  of  cou- 
rage or  resentment.  Yet  before  they  fell,  Eusebius  and  Aliobich  had 
contributed  their  part  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  perhaps  a  criminal, 
motive,  had  negociated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal  interview  under  the 
walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dignity,  such  as  neither  his 
situation,  nor  his  character,  could  enable  him  to  support :  and  a  letter, 
signed  with  the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
Pi'aetorian  prsefect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose  of  the 

Sublic  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours  of 
Lome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barbarian.  This  letter  was  impru- 
dently communicated  to  Alaric  himself;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the 
.whole  transaction  had  behaved  with  temper  and  decency,   expressed,  in 

O)  Zooimus  (I.  V  p.  364.)  relates  this  circiiiiistaiice  with  visil)!e  tomiilaceiicy,  and  cele 
liiaies  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of  expiring  paganism.  Verj  dilterent  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  council  of  i  arthage,  who  deputed  foiir  bishops  to  the  court  of  RaveniiH, 
TO  complain  of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  enacted,  that  all  conversions  to  Christianity  should 
be  free  and  voluntary.    See  Baroiiiua,  Annal.  F.cclcs.  A.  D.  409.  No,  12.     A   D.  410,  No,  47, 13. 
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the  most  outrageous  lan^age,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  -.vaiitonly 
offered  to  his  person^  and  to  his  nation.  The  conference  of  Rimini  waa 
hastily  interrupted ;  and  the  praefect  Jovius,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna, 
was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions 
of  the  court.  By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  would  still  persevere  in 
perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  This 
rash  engagement  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negociation. 
The  ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they  had  only 
invoked  the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public  safety, 
and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven :  but  they  had  sworn,  by 
the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself;  they  had  touched,  in  solemn 
ceremony,  that  august  seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom;  and  the  violation  of 
their  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and 
rehellion.(l) 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  suUen  pride,  the  se- 
curity of  the  marslies  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  they  abandoned 
Rome,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such 
was  the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or  affected,  that,  as  he 
moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flamiiiian  way,  he  successively  dispatch- 
ed the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace,  and 
to  conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would  save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
from  hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians. (2)  These  impend- 
ing calamities  were  however  averted,  not  indeed  by  the  wisdom  of  Ho- 
norius, but  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  Gothic  king ;  who  em- 
ployed a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  Instead 
of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successively  directed  his  efforts  against  the 
Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman 
magnificence.(3)  'i'he  accidents  to  which  the  precarious  subsistence  of 
the  city  was  continually  exposed  in  a  winter-navigation,  and  an  open 
road,  had  suggested  to  the  genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful  design, 
whicli  was  executed  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles, 
which  formed  the  narrov/  entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and  firmly 
repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  wlijle  tlie  largest  vessels  securely  rode  at 
anchor  within  tliree  deep  and  capacious  basons,  which  received  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Tyber,  about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  co- 
lony of  Ostia.(4_)     The  Roman  Fort  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an 

(1)  Zosiiiuis,  I.  V.  p.  567,  368,  369.  Tliis  custom  of  swearing  by  tlie  licad  or  life,  or  safely, 
or  genius,  of  tlie  soveieit;ii,  was  of  the  liisliest  amii)uity,  both  in  I  gypt  (Gtiiesis  slii.  15  )  and 
.scyiiiia.  It  was  soon  tr.insferred,  by  flattiry,  to  the  Ciesars ;  and  leriullian  complains,  Ihat  it 
wis,  ilie  only  oath  whii  h  the  Kouiaus  of  his  lime  affected  to  reveience.  :^ee  au  elegant  I)is- 
serlatioii  of  the  Abbe  Mas-sien  on  the  Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  Mem.  de  rAcadtinie  des 
Inscripiioiis,  torn.  i.  p.  t'oH,  209. 

(2)  Zosiinas,  I.  v.  p.  3C8,369.  I  have  softened  tlie  expressions  of  Alaric,  who  expatiates,  in 
too  florid  a  manuer,  on  the  history  of  Itomc. 

(.■?)  See  Sueton  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion.  Cassius,  l.lx.  p.  949.  edit.  Reimar  and  the  lively 
description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  73,  &c.  In  the  si\lce.nth  century,  when  tho  remains  of  this 
Auguatan  port  were  still  visibh;,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan  (see  il'^nville,  Mem.  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.  p.  198.),  and  declared  with  entliusiasm,  that  all  the 
iimnarchsof  Europe  would  be  uualile  to  execute  so  great  a  work  (Bergiur,  Hist,  des  grand.* 
Chemins  des  Romains,  torn,  ii   p.  356.). 

(4)  Tlie  Ostia  '/'vlirriiia  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Aiitiq.  I  iii.  p.  870—879.),  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  two  iiioullis  of  the  Tjber,  were  separated  by  ilie  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
wliose  sides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  found- 
ed immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  sontheru,  and  the  Fort  immediately  beyond  the  riglil, 
or  northern,  branch  of  the  river  ;  and  the  distance  between  their  remains  measures  somelhiiis; 
more  than  two  miles  on  Ciiigolani's  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo.tbc  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tyber,  had  choked  the  harbour  of  Ostia;  the  protress  of  the  same  cause  has  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  gradually  left  both  Oslia  and  the  I'ort  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shore.  1  hedry  channels  (llumi  morii),  and  the  larse  e.stuaiies  (stagiio 
di  Poncule,  de  l-evante),  mark  the  chaiise.s  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts  of  the  .sea  Consult, 
for  the  present  stale  of  this  dreary  and  desolate  tract,  the  excellent  map  of  Ilie  eccle»ia8tlcal 
Slate  by  the  inatliemalicians  of  Benedict  XIV.  ;  an  actual  siuvey  of  the  .■igrn  Hoiiiiino,  in  six 
►  heels,  by  Ciiigolaiii,  which  contains  113,819  )U>bki  (about  .S70,000  acies)  ;  and  Ihe  latge  lop<^ 
emphlcai  map  of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheets. 
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episcopal  city,(l)  where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  depositeil  in  spaciuug 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession 
of  that  important  place,  he  summoned  the  city  to  sun-emler  at  discre- 
tion; and  his  demands  were  enforced  by  tlie  positive  declaration,  that  a 
refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  magazines,  on  wliich  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The 
clamours  of  that  people,  and  the  terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of 
the  senate ;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  tlie  proposal  of  plac- 
ing a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  unworthy  Honorius  ;  and  the 
suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conpueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attalus,  prsefect 
of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch  inamediately  acknowledged  his  pro- 
tector as  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adolphus,  with 
the  rank  of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person 
of  Attalus ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the 
closest  bands  of  friendship  and  alliance.  (2) 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and. the  new  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gotliic  arms,  was  con- 
ducted, in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace  of  Augustus  and  Tra- 
jan. After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and  military  dignities  among 
his  favourites  and  followers,  Attalus  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
senate  ;  before  whom,  in  a  formal  and  florid  speech,  he  asserted  his  re- 
solution of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting  to  the 
empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  had  once  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  inspired 
every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  character  of  an 
unwarlike  usurper;  whose  elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most  ignomi- 
nious wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from  the  insolence  of 
the  Barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with  their  usual  levity,  applauded 
the  change  of  masters.  The  public  discontent  was  favourable  to  the 
rival  of  Honorius;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persecuting 
edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  of  toleration, 
from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  had  been  educated 
in  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  who  had  since  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop. (3)  The  first  days  of  the  reign 
of  Attalus  were  fair  and  prospei-ous.  An  officer  of  confidence  was  sent 
\vith  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  powers  ; 
and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance, 
the  people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Honorius, 
accepted,  with  loud  acclamations,  the  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.  At 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  Jovius,  the  Prsetorian  praefect.  Of  Valens,  master  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  quaestor  Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first 
of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with  martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic 
camp.  In  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  lawful  election  of  his  competitor^  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  the  West  between  tlie  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were 
rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  insulting 

(1)  As  early  as  the  third,  (Urdner'sCredibiliiy  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii  vol  iii.  p  89— 92.)  or 
at  least  the  fourth,  century  (tarol.  a  Saiicto  Paulo,  Notii.  Ivccles.  p.  47.),  the  I'ort  of  Rome 
was  an  episcopal  city,  which  was  demolished,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  hy 
pope  Gregory  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  church, 
and  the  house,  or  palace  of  the  bishop,  who  ranks  as  one  of  «ix  cardi  al  bi.^hops  of  the  Roman 
church.     .See  Eschinard,  Descrizione  di  Roma  et  dell'  A?ro  Romano,  p.  328. 

(2;  lor  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  consult  Zosimiis,  1.  vi.  p.  377—380.  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  8, 
9.  <>l\nipii)dor.  ap.  i'hot.  p.  180,  181.  Philustorg  1.  xii.  c.  5.  and  Godefioy,  Di^i^eitat. 
p   470. 

(3)  Wc  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and  that  of  Philo.^tor- 
gius  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attalus.  The  visible  joy  of  ZoMinus,  and  the  discontent 
which  he  imputes  to  the  Anlcian  family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  iliiistiauity  of  the  ucw 
eiuptmi. 
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clemency  of  Attains,  who  condescended  to  promise,  that;,  if  Honorius 
would  iu'stiintly  resign  the  purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  lite  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  island.(l) 
So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situation  of  the  son  of  Theodosius  appear,' 
to  those  who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  his  strenerth  and  resources, 
that  Jovius  and  Valens,  his  minister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their 
trust,  infamously  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor, 
and  devoted  their  treacherous  allegiance  tq  the  service  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic  treason, 
Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival  of 
every  messenger.  He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies,  who  might  lurk  in 
his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed-chamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in 
the  harbour  of  Ravenna,  to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  tlie 
dominions  of  his  infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  histo- 
rian Procopius)(2)  that  watches  over  innocence  and  folly  ;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed. 
At  the  moment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  reso- 
lution, meditated  a  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To 
these  valiant  strangers,  whose 'fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the 
factions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  appre- 
henaion  of  imminent  and  eternal  danger.  The  favourable  intelligence 
wliicli  was  received  from  Africa,  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attalua 
had  sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain  ;  and  the  active 
zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  allegiance,  and  that  of  his  peo- 
ple. Tlie  faithful  count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money, 
■which  fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial  guards ;  and  his  vigilance, 
in  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  and  oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult, 
and  discontent,  into  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African 
expedition,  was  tlie  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in 
the  party  of  Attains  ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly 
alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  spirit  to  command, 
or  docility  to  obey.  The  most  imprudent  measures  were  adopted, 
without  the  knowledge,  or  against  the  advice,  of  Alaric;  and  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  the  senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation,  the  mixture 
even  of  five  hundred  Goths,  betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful 
temper,  which,  in  their  situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent. 
The  resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the  malicious 
arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who 
■afterwards  excused  his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring,  without  a  blush, 
that  he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon  the  service  of  Honorius,  more 
effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near 
Rimini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Romans 
and  Barbarians,  the  wretched  Attalus  was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem 
and  purple  ;  and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.(3)  The 
officers  who  returned  to  their  duty,  were  reinstated  in  their  employ- 
ments, and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously  allow- 
ed :    but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans,  desirous  of  life,  and 

(1)  He  carrietl  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare,  that  lie  !>li(>iil<l  inntilalo  llonnritis  lie. 
foic  lie  sent  him  iiilu  exile,  bin  llni.  assertion  of  Zosimus  isdestro>ert  by  tlie  more  impartial 
testimony  of  Olympiodorns,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  propo^al  (which  uas  absolutely 
rejected  by  Atlalus)  to  the  baseness,  and  (leihapa  the  treachery,  of  Jovius. 

'('2,   I'rocop.  dc  P,ell.  Vandal.  I.  i-   c.  -2. 

(3)  See  the-  cause  and  circumstaucei  of  llie  fall  of  Atlalus  in  Zosimus,  I.  vi.  p.  580 -.18.1. 
Sozomcii,  1  i\.  c.  8.  Fhilostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  The  two  acts  of  indemnity  m  the  Thendosiaii 
Code,  1  ix.  lit  xvxviii.  leg.  II,  12.  which  were  published  the  l-'tli  of  Febiiiary,  and  ihe  blh 
of  August,  A.  D.  410,  e\ideuily  relate  to  this  usurper. 
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insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  tlie  permisssion  of  following  the  Gothic 
camp,  in  the  train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  Barbarian.(l) 

The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within  three  miles  of 
Ravenna  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  whose  in- 
solence soon  returned  with  the  return  of  fortune.  His  indignation 
was  kindled  by  tlie  report,  that  a  rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti, 
had  been  received  into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred 
followers,  that  fearless  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates 
of  Ravenna  ;  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body  of  Goths  ; 
re-entered  the  city  in  triumph  ;  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  ad- 
versary, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared,  that  the  guilt 
of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  emperor.(2)  The  crime  and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  was  ex- 
piated, a  third  time,  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  wlio  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge, 
appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling 
senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  I'esistance, 
to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But  they  were  unable  to  guard 
against  the  secret  conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics  ;  who,  either 
from  birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and  the 
ijiliabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  the  Imperial  city  which  had  subdued  and  civilized  so  consi- 
derable a  part  of  mankind,  v/as  delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.(3) 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance  into  a 
vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the 
rewards  of  valour,  and  to  enricli  themselves  witli  the  spoUs  of  a  wealthy 
and  effeminate  people  :  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  lioly  and  inviolable  sanctuaries. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  Christian 
Goths  displayed  the  fervour  of  a  recent  conversion  ;  and  some  in- 
stances of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation  are  related,  and  per- 
haps adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  writers.(4)  While  the 
Barbarians  roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of 
tiie  altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  tlie  powerful  Goths.  He  immedi- 
ately demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  her 
possession ;   and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  she  con- 

(1)  In  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperatore,  facto,  iufecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto  Minium  risit, 

et  ludiiin  spectavit  imperii.     Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42.  p.  582. 

(2)  Zosiiiiiis,  1.  vi.  p.  381.  Snziimen,  I.  Ix.  c  9.  Philostorsfiiis,  I  xii.  c.  3.  In  this  pKice 
llie  text  of  Zosimiis  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost  the  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book, 
which  ended  with  the  sack  of  Home.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave 
of  ihat  historian  with  some  regret. 

(3)  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romani  obsidet,  turbat,  irrunipit.  Orosius,  I  vii.  c.  39.  p. 
573.  He  dispatches  this  great  event  in  seven  words ;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  cele- 
brating the  devotion  of  the  Goths.  I  have  extracted  from  an  improbable  story  of  Procopins 
tlie  circumstances  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  Boll  \'andal.  I.  i.  c.  2.  He 
supposes,  tirat  the  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators  slept  i,i  the  afternoon;  but  Jerom, 
with  II. Die  authority  and  more  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  capta  est ; 
nocte  cecidit  mums  ojus.lom.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiain, 

(■«)  Orosius  (I.  vii  c  39.  p.  573— 576.)  applauds  the  pietv  of  the  Christian  Goths,  without 
seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Ariu'n  heretics.  Jornandes.  (c  30.  p. 
655.)  and  Isidore  of  .Seville  (Chron.  [>  711.  edit.  Grot.),  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic 
cause,  have  repeated  and  einbellished  these  edifying  tales.  According  t"  Isidore,  Alaric  him- 
self was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  Apostles.  .Such 
was  the  style  of  the  seventh  century  ;  two  hundred  vcars  befoie,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been 
ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 
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ducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  material?, 
and  the  most  curious  woi'kmanship.  The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder 
and  delight  this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  sorioua 
admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  following  words  :  "  These,"  said 
she,  "  are  the  consecrated  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter;  if  you  pre- 
"  sume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on  your  con- 
"  science.  F'or  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am  unable  to  defend." 
The  Gothic  captain,  struck  with  reverential  awe,  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  inform  the  king  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  discovered  ; 
and  received  a  peremptory  order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated 
plate  and  ornaments  should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay, 
to  the  church  of  the  apostle.  From  the  extremity  perhaps,  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through  the  principal 
streets,  protected  with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of  their  devout 
companions,  who  bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses,  a  crowd 
of  Christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of  the 
Vatican.  The  learned  work,  concerning  the  Citij  of  God,  was  professedly 
composed  by  St.  Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  celebrates,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, this  memerable  triumph  of  Christ ;  and  insults  his  adversaries, 
by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  example,  of  a  town  taken 
by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  had  been  able  to  pro- 
tect either  themselves,  or  their  deluded  votaries.(l) 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  examples  of  Bar- 
barian virtue  had  been  deservedly  applauded.  But  the  holy  precincts 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic  churches,  could  receive  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Roman  people  :  many  thousand  warriors,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were 
strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may 
suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candour,  that,  in  the  hour  of 
savage  licence,  when  every  passion  was  inflamed,  and  every  restraint 
was  removed,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Gothic  Chi-istians.  The  writers,  the  best  disposed  to 
exaggerate  their  clemency^  have  freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter 
was  made  of  the  Romans  ;(2)  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  M'hich  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  converted 
into  fury  ;  and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  provoked  by  opposition, 
they  extended  the  promiscuous  massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent, 
and  the  helpless.  The  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  Mas 
exercised  without  pity  or  remorse;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  whicli 
they  had  formerly  received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome  were  exjiosod 
to  injuries  more  rlreadful,  in  the  apprehension  of  cliastity,  than  deatli 
itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  selected  an  example  of  female 

(1)  See  Aiigiistin,  <le  Civitat.   Dei,  1.  i.  c.  1—6.     He  particularly  a|>i(ea!9  to  tlie  examples 
of  Troy,  Syracu^,  and  Tareiitiiin. 

(2)  Jemin  (toiii    i.  p.  121.  ad  rrincipiam)  has  applied  to  tlie  sack  of  Rome  all  tlie  strong 
expressions  of  Virgil : 

Qiiis  cladein  illiiis  nociis,  qiiis  fiitiera  fando, 
Explicet,  &c. 

Procopiiis  (I.  i  c.  2.)  positively  affirms,  tijat  ercat  niiinlicrs  were  slain  hy  the  Gotlis.  Atigu.'-tin 
(de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  12,  15  )  otters  f  lirislian  comfort  fur  the  de;itli  of  those,  whose  hodies 
(mfilfa  <nrf>i'ra)  had  remained  Cin  tmifi)  st)'ig,e)  iinbiiricd.  Biironius,  fmm  the  dillcrrnt 
writings  of  the  Fatl'>i-  has  ihr'uvn  i^onie  liglit  on  ihc  sack  of  Rome.  Annal.  Ecclcs.  .\.  D, 
410.  No.  16-«. 
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virtue,  for  tlie  admiration  of  future  ages(l)  A  Roman  lady,  of  singular 
beauty  and  orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  desires  of  a  younfj 
Goth,  who,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen,  was  attached 
to  the  Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  obstinate  resistance,  he  drew 
liis  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck. 
The  bleeding  heroine  still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to 
repeal  his  love,  till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts, 
respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave 
six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the  church,  on  condition  tliat  they 
should  restore  her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Sucli  instances 
of  courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely  common.  The  brutal 
soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites,  without  consulting  cither  the 
inclination,  or  the  duties,  of  their  female  captives:  and  a  nice  question 
of  casuistry  was  seriously  agitated.  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who 
had  inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the  violation  which  they  sustained, 
had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  crown  of  vii*ginity.(2)  There 
were  other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and  more  general 
concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all  the  Barbarians  wtre  at  all 
times  capable  of  perpetrating  such  amorous  outrages  ;  and  tlie  v/ant  of 
youth,  or  beauty,  or  chastity,  protected  the  gi-eatest  part  of  the  Ro- 
man women  from  the  danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate 
and  universal  passion;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almo&t  every  object  that 
can  afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind,  may 
be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage  of  Rome,  a  just 
preference  Mas  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which  contain  the  greatest 
value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight :  but,  after  these  portable 
riches  had  been  removed  by  tlie  more  diligent  robbers,  the  palaces  of 
Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  tlieir  splendid  and  costly  furniture.  The 
side-boards  of  massy  plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and 
purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in  the  waggons,  that  always  followed  the 
march  of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly 
handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed  :  many  a  statue  was  melted  for  the  sake 
of  the  precious  materials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  Tlie  ac- 
quisition of  riches  served  only  to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious 
Barbarians,  who  proceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to 
force  from  their  prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden  treasure.  (3)  Visible 
splendour  and  expence  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune  : 
the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious  disposition  ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel  torments 
before  they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fatal 
to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to 
reveal  their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the 
damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from  the  vio- 
lejice  of  the  Goths.     At  their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they 

( 1)  Sozoraon,  Ix.  c.  10.  Atigii  tin  fde  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17.)  intimates,  liiat  some 
virgins  or  matrons  actnally  killed  tliciiisclves  to  escape  violation  ;  and  thongli  lie  admires  their 
spirit,  lie  is  obliged,  by  his  thculocy,  to  condemn  llieir  rash  presnmptioii.  Perhaps  the  good 
liisiiop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the  censnre,  of  this  act  of 
female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they  ever  esisted,')  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
Kibe,  when  Magdeburgli  was  taken  by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  nnmber  of  twelve 
hundred.     Sec  Harte's  History  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

(2)  See  Angustin,  de  Civitai.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  16.  IS.  He  treats  the  subject  with  remarkable 
accuracy  ;  and  aficr  adii,itting  that  there  cannot  be  any  crime,  where  there  is  no  consent,  lie 
adds,  Sed  quia  non  solum  quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etiam  qiiod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in  cor- 
pore  alieno  perpetraii  potest:  qnicquid  tale  factum  fuerif,  ctsi  retentarn  constantissimo  aniino 
pndicitiam  non  excutit,  pudorem  tainen  inciitit,  ne  credatnr  factum  cum  mentis  etiain  volnn- 
tate,  qnod  fieri  fortasse  sine  cariiis  aliqua  vohiptate  non  potiiit.  In  c.  18.  he  makes  some 
curious  distinctions  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 

(3)  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age,  and  her  piety,  wan 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped,  ca;sam  fnstibus  fiagcllisque,  &c. 
Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiam.  .See  Angustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.  The  modern 
Sacco  di  lloina,  p.  208.  gives  an  idea  of  the  vaiions  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  tor  (jolU. 
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fired  the  adjncent  houses  to  guide  tlieir  march,  and  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens :  the  flames,  which  encountered  no  obstacle  in  the 
disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  private  and  public  buildings  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust  (1)  remained,  in  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, a  stately  monument  of  the  Gothic  conflagTation.('2)  Yet  a  con- 
temporary historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could  scarcely  consume  the 
enormous  beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insuf- 
ficient to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures.  Some  truth 
may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion,  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage ;  and  that  the  proud 
Forum  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many  gods  and 
heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.(3) 

A^hatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of  equestrian,  or  plebeian  rank,  who 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  only 
one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.(4)  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  compute  the  multitudes,  v,]io,  from  an  honourable  station,  and 
a  prosperous  fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  captives  and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money 
than  for  slaves,  tliey  fixed,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  redemption  of  their 
indiirent  prisoners;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  the  benevolence 
of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers.(5)  The  captives,  who 
were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open  market,  or  b^r  private  contract,  would 
have  legally  regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate.(6)  But  as  it  was  soon  disco\ered,  that 
the  vindication  of  their  liberty  %vould  endanger  their  lives;  and  that  the 
Goths,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might  be  provoked  to  murder, 
their  useless  prisoners  ;  the  civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already  quali- 
fied by  a  v.ise  reguLition,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  mo- 
derate term  of  five  j^ears,  till  they  had  discharged  by  their  labour  the 
price  of  tiieir  redemption.(7)  The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry  and 
aifrighted  jn-ovincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servitude  than  of  famine. 
The  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most 
lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge.  "VVTiile  tlie 
Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  dessolation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow 
cnannel  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their 
hostile  attempts  ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  fj-oni  Rome,  great  numbers 

(1)  Tlie  liistorinn  Sallust,  -.vho  usefully  practised  tlie  vices  which  he  so  eloquently  cen- 
sured, ein|iIoyed  tlie  plunder  of  Nuuiidia  to  adorn  bis  palace  and  gardens  tin  the  Quirinal  bill. 
The  spot  where  the  house  stood,  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only 
street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Salarian  g;tte.  See  Nardini, 
Boma  Auiica,  p.  192,  193.  and  the  great  Plan  of  Modern  Rome,  by  Nolli. 

(2)  I  he  expro«?ious  of  I'rocopius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.). 
The  Chi  unicle  of  ,\!arcellinus  speaks  too  strongly,  partem  nrliis  Romae  cremavit :  ;ind  the  words 
of  Philoatorgiiis  (ci-  epciTnoi?  ?;e  Tri<:  -r-o\<rn'r  Kn/iei/t;?,  I.  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false  and  exasge- 
rated  idea.  P.argjeus  has  composed  a  particular  dissertation  (see  torn.  iv.  Auticpiit.  Rom. 
Grav  )  to  prove  thnt  the  edifices  of  Rdihc  were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

(3)  Orosius,  1.  ii  c  19.  p.  H.T  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all  statutes;  vel  Deum 
vel  hoiiiincm  mentiuntur.  Tliey  consisted  of  the  kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  jtneas,  the 
Romans,  illustrious  cither  in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  La-sars  The  expression  which  he 
uses  of  Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed  riic  principal  roru  ;  hut  as  they 
were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  In  the  plain  which  is  snrioiinded  by  tlie  Capitoline,  the 
Quirinal,  the  Esqniline,  and  the  Palatine  hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one-  See 
the  Roma  Autiqna  of  Donatus,  p.  162—201.  and  the  Roma  Anlica  of  Nardini,  p.  212--273. 
The  former  is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

(1)  Orosius  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  142  )  compares  the  cruelly  of  the  Gauls  and  the  clemency  of 
the  Gotlis.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  scnatorem,  qui  vel  abscns  evaserit  ;  hie  vix  quern- 
qnani  reqniri,  (|ui  forte  nt  latens  porierit.  Hut  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of 
falsehood,  in  this  antithesis ;  and  Socr;;tPS  (I.  vii.  c.  10.)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  opposite 
exaggeration,  that  nmvy  tetntiois  were  put  lo  death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures 

C^)  Miilti  .  .  .  Chris'tiani  iu  captivitatem  ducti  sunt.  Angustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  t  c.  11; 
qnd  I  he  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 

(6)  See  Heiueccius,  Antiqnitat-  Juris  Roman,  tom    i.  p.  9B 

(?)  Appendix  (  od.  Theodos.  xvi  in  Sinno-id  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  735.  Tliis  edict  was  pub- 
lislied  the  llthof  Decemhcr,  A.  O.  408.  and  is  more  reasonable  than  propeily  belonged  to  the 
niiui'jt.rs  <:f  Motnuius. 
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of  citizens  were  securelj-  concealed  in  tlie  tliick  woods  of  that  sequestered 
6pot.(l)  The  ample  patrimonies,  wliich  m.-ny  senatorian  families  pos- 
sessed in  Africa,  invited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape 
from  the  ruin  of  their  country  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable 
province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was  the  n()l)le  and 
pious  Proba,(2)  the  widow  of  the  prsefect  Petronius.  After  the  deatli 
of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful  suliject  of  Rome,  she  had  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and  successively  supplied,  from  lier 
private  fortune,  the  expence  of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sous.  A\'hen 
the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Goths,  Proba  supported,  witli 
Christian  resignation,  the  loss  of  immense  riches ;  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her  burning-  palace, 
and  fled  with  her  daughter  Laeta,  and  her  grand-daughter,  the  celebrated 
virgin,  Demctrias,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profusion 
with  which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her  estates, 
contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and  ca]>tivity.  But 
e\en  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not  exempt  from  the  rapacious 
oppression  of  Count  Heraclian,  who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prosti- 
tution, the  noblest  maidens  of  Rome,  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian 
merchants.  The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces, 
along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the  solitary  residence  of  St.  Jerom 
and  his  female  converts,  was  crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either 
sex,  and  even'  age,  who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  remem- 
brance of  their  past  fortune.(3)  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Rome  filled 
the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a  contrast 
of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of  the  people  to  de- 
plore, and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of  the  queen  of  cities. 
The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty  metaphors  of  Oriental 
prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the 
capita!,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depreciate  the 
advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  the  present  times.  Yet,  when 
the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the  real 
damage,' the  more  learned  and  judicious  contemporaries  were  forced  to 
confess,  that  infant  Rome  had  formerly  received  more  essential  injury 
from  the  Gauls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from  the  Goths  in  her 
declining  age. (4)  The  experience  of  eleven  centuries  has  enabled 
posterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singular   parallel;    and  to  affirm 

(1)  Emintis  Igilii  sylvosa  cacnmiiia  niiior; 

Qucm  fraudaie  nefas  laud  is  lioiiore  sua 
UsBC  proprios  iinper  tutata  est  insula  salliis; 

Sive  loci  ingciiio,  sen  Domini  genin. 
Gurgite  ciim  modico  victriclbiis  obsiitit  ariiiis 

Tanqnaiii  longiiiquo  disnciata  niari. 
HlEC  niultos  laceri  snscepit  ab  iiibe  fiigalos, 

Hie  fessis  posito  ceria  liniore  saliis. 
Plurima  terreno  popiilaverat  a;qiioia  belli), 

Contra  naturam  classe  tiniendus  eqnes 
Dnnm,  mira  tides,  vario  di;cii'iiine  portiim  ! 

Tarn  prope  Komanis,  tarn  procul  ess^e  Gelis. 

Rtitiliiis,  in  Itiiierar   1.  i.  325. 
The  iiland  is  now  called  Giglio.    See  Clnver.  Iial.  Aniiq.  I.  ii.  p.  502. 

(2)  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Angn^liii, 
they  are  diligently  illustrated  byTillemout,  Mem.  Ixclfs.  torn,  xiii  p.  620—CJ5  Some  time 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  Ijcmetrias  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity;  an  event 
which  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  Saints 
wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  her;  that  of  Jerom  Is  still  extant  (torn.  i.  p  C2— 73  ad  Demc- 
triad,  de  servanda  Virginitat),  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declama- 
tion, and  curious  facts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  sack  of  Rome 

(.■5)  .See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerom  (tom.  v  p.  400.),  iu  his  preface  to  the  second  book 
of  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

(4)  I'rosins,  though  with  some  theologieal  partiality,  states  this  compari.sou,  1.  ii  c.  19.  p. 
112.  1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  575.  But,  in  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  every  thing 
is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  falmlons.  .See  Beaufor;  fiir  I'lncertitude,  &c.  de  I'nistoire  i;<imaine, 
p.  356  ;  and  Melot,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academic  des  Instript    torn.  xv.  p.  1—21. 
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witli  confi.lenee,  tluit  the  ravages  of  the  13:irl>arianSj  whom  Alaric 
}iad  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  less  destructive,  than 
the  hostilities  exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic 
prince,  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Ilomans.(l)  The  Goths 
evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained  above  nine 
months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists  ;  and  eveiy  hour  was  stain- 
ed by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine.  The  authority 
of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and  moderation  among'  the  ferocious 
multitude,  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and  king  :  but  the 
constable  of  Bonrbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  tlie  walls  ; 
and  the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  restr;iint  of  discipline,  from 
an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury, the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene  of  the  depravity 
of  mankind.  They  united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  un- 
settled state  of  society,  with  the  polislied  \ices  whicli  spring  from  the 
abuse  of  art  and  luxury  :  and  the  loose  adventurers,  who  liad  violated 
every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  tlie  most  profligate 
of  the  Italians.  At  the  same  a?ra,  the  Spaniards  v/ere  the  terror  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  :  but  their  high-spirited  valour  was  disgraced 
by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Indefatig- 
able in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods  of  torturing  their  pri- 
soners: many  of  the  Castillans,  who  pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of 
the  holy  inquisition;  and  some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately  return- 
ed from  tlie  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  (iennans  were  less  corrupt  than 
the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards;  and  the  rustic,  or  even  sa- 
vage, aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors,  often  disguised  a  simple  and 
merciful  disposition.  But  tlicy  had  imbibed,  in  the  iirst  fervour  of  the 
reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  Luther.  It  was 
their  favourite  amusement  to  insult,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects 
of  Catholic  superstition  :  they  indulged,  v.-ithout  pity,  or  remorse,  a 
devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  and  degree,  who 
form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Rome ;  and 
their  fan;itic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Antichrist,  to 
purify,  with  blood  and  lire,  the  abominations  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.(2) 
Tlie  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixth 
day,(3)  might  be  the  result  of  prudence;  but  it  was  not  surely  the  ef- 
fect of  fear.(4)  At  the  head  of  an  army,  encumbered  with  rich  and 
weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  advanced  along  the  Appian  way 
into  the  soutliern  provinces  of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  op- 
pose his  passage,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  unre- 
sisting country.  The  fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metro- 
polis of  Campania,   and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay,  as  the 


(1)  Tlie  reader  wlii>  «islips  to  inform  himself  of  the  circiiiiistiniccs  of  this  famous  event,  t>iay 
peruse  aii  admirable  niirraiive  in  Dr.  Koberlsoii's  History  of  i  Iwrles  V.  vol.  ii.  p  Sai  ;  or  roii- 
biilt  the  Aniiali  d'ltiilia  of  the  ieariieil  Miiratori,  torn,  xiv  p.  230-244.  octavo  edition.  If  lie 
is  desirous  of  examining  tlie  originals,  he  may  have  reconrse  to  the  eighteenth  hook  of  the 
great,  bnt  unfinished,  hii-tory,  of  Gnicc  iardini.  But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the 
name  of  authentic  and  original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  11  Saint  ili  Ronia,  composed  within 
less  than  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the  historian  Uuicciardini, 
w  lio  appeals  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate,  and  a  dispassionate  writer. 

(2)  The  fni  ions  spirit  of  Luther,  the  ell'ect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm,  has  been  forcibly  at 
tacked  (Bossiret,  Hist,  dcs  Variations  des  F.glises  I'rotostantes,  livre  i.  p.  20— .30  ),  and  leehly 
defended  (Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  especially  I.  i.  No.  78  p.  120.  and  I.  iii. 
No.  122.  p.  .we.). 

(,5)  MarcelliniH,  in  Chron.  Orosins  (\.  vii.  c.  39  p.  575.)  asserts,  that  he  left  Rome  on  the 
third  day  ;  hut  this  ditterelice  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  successive  motions  of  sjreat  bodies  of 
troops. 

(4)  .Socrates  (1.  vii  c.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth,  or  reason,  that  Alaric  fled 
on  the  lepoii,  tlmt  the  aimies  of  ilic  Kasterii  empire  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 
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eighth  city  of  the  empire/ 1)  is  buried  in  oblivion  ;  wlnlst  the  adjai-eiit 
town  of  Nola(2)  has  been  illustrated,  on  this  occasion,  by  llie  sanctity 
of  Paulinus,(3)  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealtli  and  honour, 
of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and  penance ; 
and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encouraged  him  to  despise  the  re- 
proaches of  his  worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to  some 
disorder  of  tlie  mind  or  body. (4)  An  early  and  passionate  attachment 
determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola, 
near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Fselix,  which  the  public  devotion  had 
already  surrounded  with  live  large  and  populous  churches.  The  re- 
mains of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated  to  tlie 
service  of  the  glorious  martyr  ;  whose  praise,  on  tlie  day  of  his  festival, 
Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn;  and  in  whose 
name  he  erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior  elegance  and  beauty,  which 
was  decorated  with  many  curious  pictures,  from  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favour  of  tha 
saint,(5)  or  at  least  of  the  people;  and,  after  fifteen  years  retirement, 
the  Roman  consul  was  compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During  tlie  siege, 
some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had  seen,  either  in  dreams 
or  visions,  the  divine  form  of  their  tutelar  patron  ;  yet  it  soon  ai)peared 
by,the  event,  that  Faelix  wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the 
flock,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  tlie  shepherd.  Nola  Mas  not  saxed 
from  the  general  devastation  ;(g)  and  the  captive  bishop  Mas  protected 
only  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four 
years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy  l)y  the  arms  of  Alaric, 
to  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Goths  under  tlie  conduct  of  his  successor 
Adolphus  ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  they  reigned  without  controul 
over  a  country,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all 
the  various  excellencies  of  nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed, 
which  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  gra- 
dually declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fruits  of  a  long  peace 
perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  tliey  themselves 
were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  elegant  refinements  of  luxury,  wliicli 
had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each 
soldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of^  the  substantial  plenty, 
the  corn  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  collected,  and  consumed, 
in  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  tlie  ])rincipal  warriors  insulted  the  villas,  and 
gardens,  once  inhabited  by  LucuUus  and  Cicero,  along  tlie  beauteous 
coast  of  Campania.  Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Roman  senators,  presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts 
of  Falernian  wine,  to  the  haughty  victors  ;  who  stretched  their  huge 
limbs  under  the  shade  of  planft-trees,(7)   artificially  disposed  to  exclude 

(1)  Ausoiiiiis  de  Claris  UrbibMS,  p.  25.'.  edit.  loll.  Tlie  liiMirv  of  Capua  had  formerly  5ur 
puEsed  thiit  of  Sybaris  itself.     See  Atlieii-asiis  Deipiiosopliist.  1.  \u.  p.  S'-JS.  edit.  Casauboii. 

;2)  Fi.riy  eight  years  before  the  fiiiiiidaiioii  ol  Koine  (about  800  before  the  Christian  aeraj, 
tlie  Tuicaii.s  biiilt  i  apiia  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of  t«eiil>  three  miles  from  eacli  other ;  biic 
the  latter  of  the  two  tines  i.ever  eiiitiijcd  tHUii  a  stale  of  iiiediociity. 

(5)  Tillemoiit  'Mem  tccles.  torn  xiv.  p.  1  —  146.)  has  compiled,  with  his  usual  diligence, 
all  that  lelatts  to  the  life  and  writing- of  Paiiliiiua,  whose  letieat  is  celebiated  by  his  own  pen, 
.Tiid  bv  the  praises  of  St.  .Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  AngUEtiii,  Sulpicius  Se\criis,  \c.  his  Chris- 
tian fiieiids,  and  (Oiiteiiipciraries. 

(4)  See  tlie  afleciioiiale  letters  of  Ausoiiiiis  (epist.  xix.— xxv.  p.  650-69S  edit.  Toll.),  to 
his  colleagne,  hi-,  fiiend,  and  his  disciple,  Panliiiiis.  The  religion  of  .Aiisoiiins  is  still  a  pro- 
blem (see  ,\lem.  d-  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  toiii.  xv.  p  123—158.)  I  believe  that  it  vva-s 
sneli  in  his  own  time,  and,  coiibeqiieiiil>,  lliai  in  his  heart  he  uas  a  Tagan. 

(5)  The  humble  Paiilinns  rmce  presnmed  to  sav,  that  he  believed  St  Fx\i\  ii:<l  love  him  j 
at  least,  as  a  master  loves  lijs  little  dog. 

(6)  See  Jornamles,  de  lieh  Gel.  c.  30  p.  653.  f'liilostorgius,  I  xii.  c.  3.  .4iigiisliii,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.     Baronins,  Aniial    Kccles.  A.  D.  410    No.  4.5,46. 

(7)  The  plutainis,  or  plane  tree,  uas  a  favonriie  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  propa- 
gated, fur  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  f.ast  to  fianl.  Piiiiy,  Hist.  Natur,  xii.  3,4,  5.  He 
rneniioiis  several  of  an  euoriiiuiis  size  :    one  in  the  linperia!  villa  at  \'cliir*,  which  CaligiilH 

Vol.  II.  U 
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tlie  scorcliing  rays,  and  to  admit  the  geiiial  warmthj  of  the  sun.  These 
delights  were  enhanced  by  the  memory  ol'  past  hardships :  the  compa- 
rison of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scythia,  and  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  felicity 
of  the  Italian  climate.(l) 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches,  were  the  object  of  Alaric,  he 
pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which  could  neither  be 
quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated  by  success.  No  sooner  had  he  reached 
the  extreme  land  of  Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neighbouring 
prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of 
Sicily,  he  considered  only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  ex- 
pedition, which  he  already  meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  streights  of  Rhegium  and  jMessina(2)  are  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  and 
the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis,  could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful 
mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  lirst  division  of  the  Goths  had  embarked, 
a  sudden  tempest  ax-ose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  trans- 
ports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  element ; 
and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric, 
which  fixed,  after  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The 
ferocious  character  of  the  Barbarians  was  displayed,  in  the  funeral  of  a 
hero,  whose  valour,  and  fortune,  they  celebrated  with  mournful  ap- 
plause. By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  M'alls  of 
Consentia.  Tlie  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils,  and 
trophies,  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed ;  tlie  waters  were 
then  restored  to  their  natural  channel ;  and  the  seci-et  spot,  where  the 
remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited,  vvas  for  ever  concealed  by  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
work.  (3) 

The  personal  animosities,  and  hereditary  feuds,  of  the  Barbai-ians, 
were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affairs ;  and  the  brave 
Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  to  his  thi-one.  The  character  and  political  system 
of  the  new  king  of  the  Goths,  may  be  best  understood  from  his  own 
conversation  with  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Narbonne  ;  who  afterwards, 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jerom,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confidence  of  valour  and 
"  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adoljjhus)  to  change  tlie  face  of  the  uni- 
"  verse ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Rome ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the 
"  dominion  of  the  Goths  ;  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the  immortal 
"  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  n*^w  empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  1 
"  was  gradually  con\'inced,  that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to  main- 
''  tain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state  ;  and  that  the  fierce  uu- 
"  tractable  humour  of  tlie  Gotlis  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary 
"  yoke  of  laws,  and  civil  go\ernnient.    From  that  moment  1  proposed  to 

called  his  nest,  as  the  branches  were  capahle  of  holding  a  large  table,  the  proper  attendants, 
and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  I'liiiy  quaintly  styles  ],iirs  umhrcs ;  an  ixpression  which 
iiiijtht,  with  equal  reason,  be  applied  to  Alaric. 

(1)  The  prostrate  Sonth  to  the  destroyer  yields 
llci  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  : 

SV  ith  giiui  deli?ht  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue  ; 

f  cent  the  new  fra>;raiice  of  the  opening  rose. 

And  quaff  the  peTutent  vintaue  as  it  grows. 
SeeC'ray's  I'ocms,  published  bv  Mr.  Mason,  p.  19".     Instead  of  compiling  tables  of  chrono- 
logy and  natural   history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  liiiibli  the 
philosophic  poem,  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen? 

(2)  For  the  perfect  descriptiou  of  the  Streights  of  Messina,  -Scylla,  Charybdis,  &c.  see  Clu< 
verius  (Ital  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293.  and  Sicilia  Antiq.  1.  1.  p.  60—76.).  who  had  diligently  3tii> 
died  the  ancients,  and  surveyed  with  a  crrious  e;e  the  actual  faceofthe  coutttry, 

C3)  Jornandes,  de  Ueb.  Get.  c.30.  p.  654. 
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"  myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ami.ition  ;  and  it  is  now  my 
"  sincere  wish,  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  acknowledge 
"  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  s^^ord  of  the  Goths,  not 
"  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
"  empire."(0  With  these  pacific  views,  the  successor  of  AJnric  sus- 
pended tlie  operations  of  war ;  and  seriously  negociated  with  the  Im- 
perial court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  ministers  of  Honorius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation 
of  their  extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers  ;  and  they  readily  accepted  their  service  against 
the  tyrants  and  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.(2)  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Roman  general,  di- 
rected his  march  from  the  extremity  of  Campania  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  His  troops,  either  by  force  or  uareement,  immediately 
occupied  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Thoiilouse,  and  Bourdeaux ;  and  though 
they  were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  tlie  walls  of  Marseilles,  they 
soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean. 
The  oppressed  provincials  might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant, 
which  the  enemy  had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished  by  their  pretended 
allies  ;  yet  some'  specious  colours  were  not  wanting  to  paUiate,  or  justify, 
the  violence  of  the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked, 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Honorius  :  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  seeming 
usuriiations  of  Adolphus ;  and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful, 
act  of  hostility,  might  always  be  impute-tl,  with  an  appearance  of  truth, 
to  the  ungo\ernable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of  peace  or 
discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the 
temper,  than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths  ;  and  they  had  imbibed 
the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilized 
society. (3) 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by  the  ascendant  which 
a  Roman  princess  had  acquired  o\rer  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
Barbarian  king.  Placidia,(4)  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
and  of  GaUa,  his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is  connected 
with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  tl:e  Western  empire  under  the 
reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the 
arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  re- 
sided in  the  citj' ;  and  her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin 
Serena,  has  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance,  which  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or  excused,  by  the 
consideration  of  her  tender  age  (5)  The  victorious  Barbarians  detained, 
either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,(6)  the  sister  of  Honorius  ;  but,  while 
she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  following  round   Italy  the  motions 

n";  Orosiiis,  1.  vii.  c.43.  p.  584,  585.  He  was  senl  by  St.  .4ugiistin,  in  tlife  year  415  from 
Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerotn,  and  to  consult  n  itii  Iiiui  on  llie  subject  of  the  I'etagi.'.ii 
controversy. 

(2)  Jornandes  supposes,  witliout  niiicli  probability,  that  Addlplius  visited  and  plundered 
Rome  a  second  time  (more  lociistarnm  crasit).  Y'etbe  agrees  with  Orosins  in  supposing,  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  (jothic  prince  and  Honorius  See  Oros.  I.  vii.  c. 
45    p.  5S4,  585.     Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Gelicis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  655. 

(3)  The  retreat  of  tbe  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  fiist  transactions  in  Gaul,  are  dark  and 
doubtful.  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  .Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  1.  vjii. 
29.  35,  56,  37.),  who  has  illustraled,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of 
the  times. 

(4)  See  an  atcount  of  Placidia  in  Ducanae,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  72.;  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p    260.  386,  Sec.  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 

(5)  Zosimus.  I.  v.  p.  550. 

(6)  Zosim.  I.  vi.  p.  3&5.  Orosins  (1  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576  ),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellinns 
and  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose,  that  ihe  Goths  did  noi  carry  away  Placidiu  till  after  the  l.;s£ 
fiege  of  Rome. 
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of  a  Gothic  camp,  she  expeiuenced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectfiil 
treatment.  The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of 
Placidia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the  expressive 
silence,  of  her  flatterers  :  yet  the  splendour  of  her  birth,  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinuation  which 
she  condescended  to  employ,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Adolphus  ;  and  the  Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of 
the  emperor.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the  pro- 
posal of  an  alliance,  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride ; 
and  repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  daughter  of  Theodosius 
submitted,  without  reluctance,  tj  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young 
and  valiant  prince^  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but 
who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia(l)  was  consummated  before  the 
Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and  the  solemn,  perhaps  the  anniversary, 
day  of  their  nuptials  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Ingenu- 
us,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The 
bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a 
throne  of  state ;  and  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honourable  seat 
by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
nation,(2)  was  offered  to  Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rare  and  magnificent 
spoils  of  her  country.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes,  carried 
a  bason  in  each  hand ;  and  one  of  these  basons  was  filled  with  pieces  of 
gold,  the  other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value.  Attalus, 
so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the  Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  chorus  of  the  Hymenseal  s6ng ;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barbarians  enjoyed  the 
insolence  of  their  triumph  ;  and  the  provincials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance, 
which  tempered,  by  the  mild  imluence  of  love  and  reason,  the  fierce 
spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.(3) 

The  hundred  basons  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Placidia  at  her 
nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  ; 
of  which  some  extraordinary  specimens  may  be  selected  from  the  history 
of  the  successors  of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments 
of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace  of  Nar- 
bonne, when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks  :  sixty 
cups,  or  chalices  ;  fifteen  patens,  or  plates,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  gospels  ;  this 
consecrated  wealth  (4)  was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among  the 
churches  of  his  dominions,  and  his  pious  liberality  seems   to  upbnud 

(1)  See  tlio  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  account  of  their  marriase  in  Jor- 
naiides,  de  K<b.  Gelicis,  c.  51.  p.  654,  655  Wilh  regaid  to  the  place  where  the  nuptials 
weie  stipiilatid,  or  consummated,  or  ctltbraied,  the  MSS.  of  Jornandes  vary  between  two 
neiuhbnnring  cities,  Torli  and  Imola  (Forum  l.ivii  and  Forum  Cornelii).  It  is  fair  and  easy  to 
reconcile  the  Gothic  historian  with  Olynipif.dnrnsfsie  Jlascon,  1.  viii.  c.  46.)  :  but  Tillemont 
grows  peevisli,  and  swears,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  lo  try  to  conciliiate  Jornandes  with  any 
good  authors. 

(2)  rlie  \  i«igoths  (th-e  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrainrd,  by  subsequent  laws,  the  prodi- 
gality of  conjugal  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to  make  any  gift  or  settlement  for  thebenclit 
of  his  wife  duriug  the  first  year  of  their  nuiriiage,  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were  somewhat  more  indulgent:  they 
allowed  the  morgingvap  immediately  after  the  wedding  night  ;  and  this  famous  gifi,  the  re- 
ward of  virginity,  might  equal  the  fuurlh  part  of  the  husband's  substance.  Sou  e  cautious 
maidens,  indeed,  were  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present,  which  they  were  too 
sure  of  not  deserving.  Sec  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  "1.  xlx.  c  25.  Muratori,  delle  Au- 
ticlilta  Italiane,  torn.  i.     Liissertazion  xx.  p.  243. 

(3)  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian  Oiympiodorns,  ap.  rhi>. 
tium,  p.  185.  188. 

(4)  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  by  noni  Iloi  qnet,  loin  ii  Greg. 
Tiironens.  I  iii.  c.  10.  p.  191.  Gesta  hegum  Francornni,  c.  2.).  p  557.  Tlie  m  onymous 
writer,  with  an  ignorance  woithy  of  his  times,  supposes  tlirt  these  iii.sin  ments  of  Christian 
worship  had  belunged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  las  any  meaning,  it  must  be,  thai 
they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Rome. 
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some  former  sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more 
security  of  conscience,  the  famous  7nisso7-iu7n,  or  great  dish  for  the  ser- 
\ica  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  far  superior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  presented  by  ^tius 
the  patrician,  to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch 
by  the  promise  of  this  magnificent  gift.  WTien  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Dagobert ;  despoiled  them  on  the  road ;  stipulated^  after  a  long  nego- 
fiation,  the  inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  and  preserved  the  niissorium,  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  trea- 
sury.(l)  \VTien  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  have  celebrated,  another 
object  still  more  remarkable  ;  a  table  of  considerable  size,  of  one  single 
piece  of  solid  emerald, (2)  encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  sup- 
ported by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy  gold, 
and  estimated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.(3) 
Some  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship, 
or  the  tribute  of  obedience :  but  the  far  greater  part  had  been  the 
fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  of 
Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the  Goths,  some 
secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the  factions  of  the  palace,  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  country.(4)  By  a  wise  and  humano 
regulation,  the  eight  provinces  which  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured, 
Campania,  Tuscany,  Picenum,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium, 
and  Lucania,  obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years :  the  ordinary  tribute 
was  reduced  to  one  fiftli,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to  restore, 
and  support  the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law, 
the  lands,  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants  or  cultivation,  were 
granted,  with  some  diminution  of  taxes,  to  the  neighbours  Avho  should 
occupy,  or  the  strangers  who  should  solicit  them  ;  and  the  new  possessors 
were  secured  against  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors. 
About  the  same  time,  a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name  of 
Honorius,  to  abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary 
offences,  which  had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy  subjects,  during 
the  term  of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and  respectful 
attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the  capital ;  the  citizens  were 
encouraged  to  rebuild  the  edifices  which  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  hostile  fire  ;  and  extraordinary  supplies  of  corn  were  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the  sword  of 
the  Barbarians,  were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  pleasure  ; 
and  Albinus,  praefect  of  Rome,  informed  the  court,  with  some  anxiety 
and  surprise ;  that,  in  a  single  day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  fourteen  thousand  strangers.  (5)     In  less  than  seven  years, 

(1)  Consult  the  following  oii?in;il  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  Frede- 
garii  Scholastici  Cliron.  c.  73  p.  441.  Fredegar.  Fragment,  iii.  p.  465.  Gesta  Regis  Dago- 
bert. c  29  p.  587.  The  accession  of  Sisenand  to  the  tlirone  of  Spain  happened  A.  D.  631. 
Tlie  200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the  foundation  of  the  church  of 
St.  Denys. 

(2)  I  lie  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  239.)  is  of  opinion,  tliet  the 
stupendous  pieces  of  einer.ild,  the  statues  and  columns,  which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt, 
at  Gades,  3t  Constantinople,  were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  coloured  glass.  1  he 
famous  emerald  dish,  which  is  shewn  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

(5)  Klinacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  I.  i.  p  85.  Koderic.  Tol«.  Hist.  Arab.  c.  9.  lardoniie, 
Hi.st  de  I'Afriqne  et  de  I'Espagne  sons  les  Arahes,  torn,  i  p  83.  It  was  called  the  Table  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient 
work  of  knowledge  or  mngtiiticence. 

(4)  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  theTheodosian  Code,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  tit. 
xi.  leg.  12.  L.  XV.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  expressions  of  the  last  are  veiy  remarkable  ;  since 
they  contain  not  only  a  pardon,  but  an  apolouy. 

(5)  olympiodorus  ap.  Phot.  p.  181.  Pliilostorgius  (I.  xii  c  5.)  observes,  that  when  Hono- 
I'lrs  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged   the  Romans,  with  liis  hand  and  voice  (xf'pw 
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the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  Avere  almost  oiditerated  ;  and  the 
city  appeared  to  resume  its  former  splendour  and  tranquillity.  The 
venerable  matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled 
by  the  storms  of  war  ;  and  was  still  amused,  in  the  last  moment  of  her 
decay,  with  the  prophecies  of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal 
dominion.(l) 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an 
hostile  armament  from  the  country,  which  afforded  the  daily  subsistence 
of  the  Roman  people.  Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most 
difficult  and  distressful  circumstances,  had  supported,  with  active  loyal- 
ty, the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  to 
assume  the  chai-acter  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title  of  emperor.  The  ports  of 
Africa  were  immediately  filled  with  the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  prepared  to  invade  Italy :  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber,  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexan- 
der, if  all  the  -N'cssels,  including  the  royal  galley,  and  the  smallest  boat, 
did  actually  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred.(2)  Vet  with  such  an  armament,  which  might  have  .subverted,  or 
restored,  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a 
very  faint  and  feeble  impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
he  was  encountered,  tei-rified,  and  roulod,  by  one  of  the  Imperial  cap- 
tains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  miglity  host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his 
friends,  ignominiously  fled  witli  a  single  ship.(3)  When  Heraclian  land- 
ed in  the  harbour  of  Cartliage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdain- 
ing such  an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel 
Avas  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory ;  his  consulship  was  abol- 
ished ;(-l.)  and  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  exceeding  the 
moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  brave 
Constantius,  who  had  already  defended  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards 
shai-ed  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  Honorius  viewed,  with  supine  indif- 
ference, the  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  ,-(5)  but  the  rebellious  attempts 
of  Attains  and  Pleracliau,  against  his  personal  safety,  awakened,  for  a 
inoment,  tlie  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of 
the  causes  and  events  which  preserved  him  from  these  impending  dan- 
gers ,  and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  while  they  ty- 
rants beyond  the  Alp's  were  repeatedly  vanquislied  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Tlieodosius.(6)     In  the  course  of  a  busy  and 

Kui  -jXaiTTij),  to  rebuild  their  city;  ;iiid  tlie  Cliroiiitle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  qui 
in  Koinana;  urhis  reijaralioiiem  stienuiim  csijilmcrat  iiiiiiistcrinin. 

(1)  file  dale  of  the  voyasje  of  Claudius  Rnliiiiis  Nnnialiaiins,  is  clogged  with  somedilTiculties; 
biitScaliger  lias  deduced  from  astronomical  cliaractcrs,  that  he  left  Kome  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  cmharkcd  at  I'orto  tlie  Dili  of  I'ctober,  A.  U.  416.  See  1  illeiiioiit.  Hist  d«>s  Empereurg, 
toiii.  V.  p.  820.  In  this  poetical  Itinerary,  Rntilitis  (1.  i.  115,  &c.)  addresses  Home  in  a  htgli 
strain  of  congratulation  : 

Erige  crinaies  lauros,  seniinnqtie  sacrali 
\'erticis  in  virides  Koma  recinge  comas,  &c. 

(2)  Orosins  composed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  >ears  after  the  event ;  yet  bis  aiiilioritty 
seems  lo  be  overbalanted  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact  The  t  bronicle  of  Marcelliniis  gives 
Heraclian  TtX)  ships,  and  5(KX)  men  ;  ihe  latter  of  these  numbers  is  lidiculously  corrupt;  but 
the  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

(3)  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  aflirms,  without  the  least  appearance  oftrulh.that  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Otricnium,  in  Umbria,  where  lie  was  overthrown  in  a  great  batile,  with  the  loss  of 
fifty  thousiind  men. 

(4)  See  Cod.  Theod.  l.xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg  l.j.  The  legal  acts  performed  in  his  name,  even  the 
nmnumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid,  till  they  bad  been  formally  repeated. 

(5)  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false  repoit  (I'rocop.  de.  Hell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.),  that  Hoiioiiiis  was  alarmed  by  the  loss  oi'  Home,  till  he  uiidoj>iood  ihat  it 
was  not  a  favourite  chicken  of  that  name,  but  oiily  the  capital  of  the  world,  whicb  had  beeu 
lost.     Yet  even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public  opinion. 

(6)  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six  contemporary  liis- 
forians,  two  Latins,  and  four  Greeks:  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42.  p.  581,  582,  583. ;  Kenatus  Pnv 
futnrus  Frjgeridus,  apiid  (Jregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  in  the  historians  of  Fiance,  torn  li.  p.  16i, 
166.  Zosimus,  1  vi.  p.  ,■570,371.  iUvmpiodoriis,  apiid  Phot.  p.  180, 181.  1S4,  18,5.  Sozomen. 
I.  )K.  c.  l2,  13.  14,  I.S. ;  ami  I'luUistdigius,  I    \ii.  c.  S.  tl.,  with  (jo<lefroy"»  |)is>erii^ioiis,  p.  477 
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interesting  narrative,  I  might  possibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of 
such  a  prince  :  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution  of  observing,  in 
this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last  siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 
The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  purple  from  the 
legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful ;  and  seemed  to  be  secure.  His 
title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he  shared  the  domi- 
nion, and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians, 
whose  destructive  progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or  Pyre- 
nees. Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  he  extorted, 
from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  tiic  rati 
fication  of  his  rebellious  claims.  Constantine  engaged  himself,  by  a 
solemn  promise,  to  deliver,  Italy  from  the  Goths  ;  advanced  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Po  ;  and  after  alarming,  rather  than  assisting,  his  pusilla- 
nimous ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries,  to  celebrate,  with 
intemperate  luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious  triumph.  But  this  tran- 
sient prosperity  was  soon  interrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of 
count  Geroutius,  the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the  absence 
of  his  son  Constans,  a  prince  already  invested  with  the  Imperial  pui-ple, 
had  been  left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason, 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the  diadem, 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Tarragona,  while  the  active  count  pressed  forwards,  through  the  Pyre- 
nees, to  surprise  the  two  emperors,  Constantine  and  Constans,  before  they 
could  prepare  for  their  defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna, 
and  immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely 
leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family ;  which  had  tempted,  or 
compelled  him,  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege  within  the  walls  of  Aries  ; 
but  those  walls  must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  city  been 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Italian  army.  The  name 
of  Honorius,  tlie  proclamation  of  a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  rebels.  Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops, 
escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain ;  and  rescued  his  name  from  obli\ion, 
by  the  Roman  courage  v.hich  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments  of 
his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of  his  perfidious  sol- 
diers surrounded,  and  attacked  liis  house,  which  he  had  strongly  bam- 
caded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some 
faithful  slaves,  were  still  attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  used,  m  jth  so 
much  skill  and  resolution,  a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  tliat 
above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  His 
slaves,  when  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
and  Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness, 
might  have  imitated  their  example  ;  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  such 
obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  tliis  fatal 
extremity,  he  complied  v.'ith  the  request  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  vvho  conjured  him  not  to  abandon 
her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her  neck  to  his 
sword  ,•  and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count 
himself,  who,  after  three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and 
sheathed  it  in  hrs  heart.(l)  The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom  he  had 
invested  with  the  purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that 
was  entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the  Barba- 
rians, who  ravagedSpain,  once  more  seated  this  Imperial  phantom  on  the 

^481.;  heeides  the  four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  I'rosper  of  Aqiiitaiii,  Idatiis,  and  Marcel- 
liiiiis. 

(1)  riie  praises  which  Sozoineii  ha'!  liest'nved  nii  this  act  of  despair,  appear  strange  and 
ftaiidaloiis  in  the  mouth  of  an  ecclesiasiical  historian.  lie  ob^erves  rp  J79.),  that  the  wr.'e 
fif  Geroiiti'.i!  '.vaa  a  c/ii  hfhai ;  and  thut  her  death  was  acnhy  of  her  religion,  and  of  iniiiiort.il 
fi\:i\c. 
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throne  :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to  the  justice  of  Houorius  ;  and  tJie 
tyrant  Maximus.  after  he  had  been  shewn  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  was  publicly  executed. 

The  general,  Constantius  was  his  name,  wlio  raided  by  his  approa(;h 
the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of  Gerontius,  was  born  a 
Roman ;  and  this  remarkable  distinction  is  strongly  expressi\e  of  the 
decay  of  military  spirit  among  the  sul)iects  of  the  empire.  The  strength 
and  majesty  whicli  were  conspicuous  in  the  person  of  that  general,(l) 
marked  him,  in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the  throne, 
""hich  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  private 
life,  his  manners  were  cheerful  and  engaging  ;  nor  would  he  sometimes 
disdain,  in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  pantomimes 
themselves,  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the 
trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms  ;  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  bend- 
ing down  (for  such  was  his  singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck, 
fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  eyes  round  the  iield,  Constantius  then 
struck  terror  into  his  foes,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of 
victory.  He  had  I'eceived  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  important  com- 
mission of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  the  West ;  and  the 
pretended  emperor  Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  re- 
spite, was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable 
enemy.  Yet  this  intei'val  allowed  time  for  a  successful  negociation  witli 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  bis  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries. 
The  Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in  liis  lines,  boldly, 
and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and  to  meet  the  Bar- 
barians. His  measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  ant!  secrecy, 
that,  wliile  tliey  engaged  the  infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they 
■were  suddenh'  attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  tlie  cavalry  of 
liis  lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advantageous  post 
in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Edobic  were  preserved  by 
flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
tlie  house  of  a  faithless  friend ;  who  too  clearly  understood,  that  the  head 
of  liis  obnoxious  guest  would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  j)resent  for 
the  Imperial  general.  On  this  occasion,  Constantius  behaved  witli  the 
magnanimity  of  a  genuine  Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing,  e\ery 
sentiment  of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  merit  and  services 
of  Ulphilas :  but  he  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin  of  I'^dobic ;  and 
sternly  intimated  his  conmiands,  that  the  camp  should  no  longer  be  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful  wretch,  who  had  \iolated  the  laws 
of  friendship  and  hospitalit}'.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  w  alls 
of  Aries,  the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some  confidence 
in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  promise  for  his  securi- 
ty ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sncred  character 
of  a  Christian  Presbyter,  he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  tlie  city.  But 
he  soon  exjierienced,  that  the  principles  of  honour  and  integrity,  which 
might  regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Constantius,  were  superseded  by 
the  loose  doctrines  of  political  morality.  The  Roman  general,  indeed, 
refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  the  blood  of  Constantine  ;  but  the  abdi- 
cated emperor,  and,  fiis  son  Julian,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into 
Italy  ;  and  before  they  reached  tlie  palace  of  Ravenna,  they  met  tlu' 
ministers  of  death. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that  almost  every  man 
in  the  empire  was  superi<»r  in  personal  merit  to  the  ])rinces  whom  tlie 
accident  of  their  birth  had  seated  on  tlie  tlirone,  a  rajiid  succession  of 
usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  still  continued  to 

O)  I'l'*'!?  nfini'  rrpavviio';,  is  llie  expipsjion  of  Olympiodoni?,  which  lie  seems  lo  have  hoi- 
rowed  ("roiii  A'Mks,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of  whi(  h  some  fiagmeiils  only  aie  now  cxlain 
(Eicripid.  Rarnes,  torn.  ii.  p.  iV>.  ver.  .W.).  Tliis  nlliisi..ii  mav  piovo,  dial  the  uinieiit  triijif 
tiOfts  "eic  still  familiar  to  tl-.e  ^^irepk.'  of  the  ftflh  (■cntiiiy. 
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arise.  This  mischief  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguished 
by  war  and  rebellion.  Before  Constantine  resigned  the  purple,  and  in 
the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinns  had  assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in 
the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  and 
of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  and  that  the  candidate,  on 
whom  they  had  bestow  ed  the  empire,  advanced,  with  a  fonnidable  host  of 
Barbarians,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every 
circumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history  of  the  reign 
of  Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful  general, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle, 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constantius 
might  be  justified  by  weighty  reasons  ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a  strug- 
gle, the  possession  of  Gaul :  and  Dardanus,  the  Praetorian  prtefect,  is  re- 
corded as  the  only  magisti'ate,  who  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  usur- 
per.(l)  When  the  Goths,  two  years  after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established 
their  quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclinations 
could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they 
had  formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attalus,  whom  they  re- 
served in  their  camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date),  Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the 
usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on  Attalus  the  ignominious  task  of  nego- 
ciating  the  treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again  sur- 
prised to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance  as  the 
firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in  dark  and  ambiguous 
language,  the  officious  importunity  of  Attalus;  that,  scorning  the  advice 
of  his  great  ally,  he  invested  with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian  ;  and 
that  he  most  imprudently  accepted  the  service  of  Sarus,  when  that  gal- 
lant chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of 
a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward,  or  punish.  Adolphus,  educated 
among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed  the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most 
precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was  ac- 
companied only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  followers.  United 
by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at  length  oppressed  by  multi- 
tudes, this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  com- 
passion, of  their  enemies;  and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in  the  toils,(2) 
than  he  was  instantly  dispatched.  The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose 
alliance  which  Adolphus  still  maintained  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul.  He 
again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  prudence  ;  and  soon  satisfied  the 
brother  of  Placidia,  by  tlie  assurance  that  he  would  immediately  trans- 
mit, to  the  palace  of  Ravejina,  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and 
Sebastian.  The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  without  difficul- 
ty or  delay  :  the  heljjless  brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit, 
were  abandoned  by  their  Barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  and  the  short  opposition 
of  Valentia  was  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul. 
The  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted,  de- 

(1)  Sidoniiis  Apollinaris  (I.  v.  epist  9  p.  159.  and  Not.  Siiincntl.  p.  58),  after  siigiiiatisiiig 
tlie  iiuiivsCuHc)/  <fi  Ciiiistiiiiliiie,  the J'acilUi/  of  .loviniis,  ilie  j.crfiUy  of  Geroiitiiis,  continues  ti> 
«il)serve,  tliat  all  the  vices  of  tliesc  tyranis  were  united  in  the  person  of  Uardiins  Yet  the 
praefect  supported  a  resprciable  character  in  the  woild,  and  even  in  the  churcli  ;  held  a  de- 
vout correspondence  wiih  J't.  Anfi;iii!in  and  St  jeioni  ;  and  was  coinpliniented  b)  the  laiter 
ftom.  ill.  p.  C6.)\\ith  tlie  epithets  oi  Christiuinin.m  Nubi;ls;inie  and  Noliilinin  Chiisliajiis- 
»iaie. 

(2)  [he  expressi<in  niay  be  understood  almost  literally;  Olyuipiodorus  says,  juoAiv  oaKKiuv 
<^ui7)  >i<T<ii/  laKKO':  (or  aoKis)  may  sisnifya  sack,  oi  a  loose  aaiuicnt;  and  this  method  of  c.i- 
lant[litiE  and  catcMng  an  enemy,  laciniis  cinitoitis,  was  much  practised  by  the  Huns  (Ani- 
tnian  xxvi  ".)  II  fut  piis  vit  ax  ec  des  filets,  is  ihe  ir.nsicition  of  1  iltinont,  llisi.  dis  luu 
pereurs,  loin.  v.  p   608. 
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graded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was  final- 
Jy  a])andoned  to  his  fate  :  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  protec- 
tion, he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  oflFering  any  violence 
to  the  person  of  Attains.  The  unfortunate  Attains,  who  was  left  with- 
out subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of 
some  secure  and  solitary  retreat :  buthe  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
or  Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second 
step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same  measure  of 
punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  accused  of 
menacing  his  riv;il,  was  inflicted  on  Attalus  himself:  he  was  condemned, 
after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of 
Lipari,  where  he  was  supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebellion  ;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had 
yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapable  either  of 
counsel  or  of  action. 

The  situation  of  Spnin,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  by  the  sea,  Ly  the  mountains,  and  by  intermediate  provinces, 
lad  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that  remote  and  sequestered 
country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic  happi- 
less,  that,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few 
materials  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  footsteps  of  the 
Barbarians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
I'yrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  ])eace;  and  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  ara,  the  cities  of  Emerita  or  Mcrida, 
of  Cordiiba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  Mith  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  Tlie  various  plenty  of  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  skill  of  an  industrious  people;  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade.(l)  The  arts  and  sciences  floui'ished  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  em.perors;  and  if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was 
enfeebled  by  peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  spread  terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
seemed  to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the 
defence  of  the  mountains  was  entrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithful 
militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the  frequent  attempts 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had'  the  national  troops  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in  the  service  of 
Constantine;  tlian  the  gates  of  Spain  were  treacherously  betrayed  to 
the  public  enemy,  about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Gotl)s.(2)  The  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine,  prompted 
the  mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ;  to  invite 
the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Ahini ;  and  to  swell  the 
torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible  violence  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described 
in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  ex- 
pressed the  passionate,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  con- 
temporary writers.(3)     "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed 

(1)  Without  recurring  to  llie  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three  respectable  tesii- 
moniej  which  belona  to  the  fi>urili  anri  seventh  centuries,  tlie  Exp'isitio  toiius  Mundi  (p. 
16  in  the  lliird  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  (jeoj^raphers),  Ausonius  (de  Claiis  lirhibiis.  p. 
242  edit.  I'ldl.),  and  Isidore  of  .Seville  (PrPbfat.  ad  Cliron.  ap.  Grotiutn,  Hist.  Gotli.  )>.  707.;. 
M-iny  parlirnlars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade  of  Spain,  may  be  foinid  in  Nonnius,  His- 
pania  lllnsirata,  and  in  Huet,  Hist,  du  Conmierce  des  .4ncieiis.  c.  40.  p.  228— i',"-!. 

(2)  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins.  Orosiiis,  (I. 
vii  c.  40.  p.  578  )  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of  the  Houorians;  while  tiozomeu 
(I.  ix.  c.  12  )  accuses  only  their  negligence. 

(3)  Idatins  wishes  to  apply  the  Proplieties  of  Daniel  to  these  national  calamities  ;  -^nd  is 
thjrefoio  oliliged  to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the  event  to  the  leans  of  i he  pre- 
diction. 
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"  by  the  most  dreadful  calamities  :  as  tlie  Barbarians  exercised  their 
"  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and  the  Span- 
"  iards  ;  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  country. 
"  The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  feed  on 
"  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  even  the  wUd  beasts,  who 
''  multiplied,  without  controul,  in  the  desert,  were  exasperated,  by  the 
"  taste  of  blood,  and  the  impatience  of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and 
"  devour  their  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  tlie  inseparable 
"  com panionof  famine  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was  swept  away  ; 
"  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy  of  their  surviving 
"  friends.  At  length  the  iJarbai-ians,  satiated  with  carnage  and  rapine, 
"  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which  they  themselves  had  intro- 
"  duced,  fixed  their  pei'manent  seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The 
"  ancient  Gallicia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille, 
"  was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals  ;  the  Alani  were 
'^  scattered  over  the  pro\'inces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from  the 
"  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  fruitful  territory  of 
"  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic 
"  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition,  the  conquerors  contracted 
"  '.vith  their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  engagements  of  protection 
"  and  obedience :  the  lands  were  again  cultivated;  and  the  towns  and 
"  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part 
"  of  the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of 
"  poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Roman 
*•'  government:  yet  there  were  many  who  stiLf  asserted  tlieir  native  free- 
"  dom;  and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia, 
"  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian  yoke."(l) 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebastian,  had  ap- 
proved the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored  Gaul  to  tlie  obedience 
of  his  brotlier  Honorius.  Peace  was  incompatible  witli  the  situation 
and  temper  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  He  readily  accepted  the  proposal 
of  turning  his  victorious  arms  against  tlie  Barbarians  of  Spain :  the 
troops  of  Constantius  intercepted  his  communication  witli  the  sea-ports 
of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees  :(2)  he 
passed  the  mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the 
city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphus  for  his  Roman  bride, 
was  not  abated  by  time  or  possession  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  surnamed, 
from  his  illustrious  grandsire,  Theodosius,  appeared  to  lix  him  for  ever 
in  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Barcelona, 
afflicted  )iis  parents  ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king  was  suspended 
by  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon 
interrupled  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently  received  into 
his  service  one  of  the  followers  of  Sarus ;  a  Barbarian  of  a  daring 
spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature ;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the 
death  of  his  beloved  patron,  was  continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms 
of  his  insolent  master.  Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the  palace  of 
Barcelona ;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a  tumultuous 
faction  ;(.3)  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race,  Singeric,  the  brother  of 
Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the  Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his 
reign  was  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the  feeble 

(1)  Mp.riaiia  de  Rehiis  Hispanicis,  1.  v.  c.  1.  torn.  i.  p.  H8.  Hag.  Coniit.  1733.  He  had 
read,  in  Orosiiis  (I  vij  c  41  p  579  ),  that  the  Barbarians  had  turned  their  swords  into 
plough-shares;  ^tid  thnt  many  of  the  Provinciais  preferred,  inter  Uarljaros  paiipereui  liberta- 
tern  niiam  inter  RoniaMos  trihutariain  solirtndinem  siistinere. 

(2)  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  niav  be  fairly  inferred,  from  coinpaiina;  Orosiiis 
and  Joniandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gochic  histo'iian. 

(3)  According  to  the  system  of  Jornaudrs  (c.  .33  p  659,  the  trne  hereditary  right  to  th« 
Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amali ;  Y)\n  those  princes,  who  were  the  v.'.ssals  of  tSie 
Hims,  commaiided  tlic  tnbcs  ol  the  Ostrogoths  In  soma  distiint  parts  of  Geriiiany  or  Scylhia. 
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arms  of  a  venerable  bishop.(l)  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead  of 
the  respectful  compassion,  which  she  might  have  excited  in  the  most 
savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  wanton  insult.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  confounded  among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  cap- 
tives, was  compelled  to  march  on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the- 
horse  of  a  Barbarian,  the  assassin  of  an  husband  whom  Placidia  loved 
and  lamented. (2) 

But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge ;  and  the  view 
of  her  ignominious  suffering's  might  rouse  an  indignant  people  against 
the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpation 
After  the  death  of  Singeric,  the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the 
Gothic  sceptre  on  Wallia ;  wliose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  ap- 
peared, in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the  republic. 
He  marched,  in  arms,  from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
Ocean,  which  the  ancients  revered  and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the 
world.  But  when  he  reached  the  Southern  promontory  of  Spain,(3) 
and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Gibi-altar,  contem- 
plated the  neighbouring  and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the 
designs  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Alaric. 
The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed  the  enterpz-ise  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  tlie  minds  of  a  superstitious  people  were  deeply  affected  by  the  re- 
peated disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the 
successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambas- 
sador, whose  proposals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or  supposed,  approach 
of  a  numerous  army,  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A 
solemn  treaty  was  stipulated  and  observed :  Placidia  was  honourably 
restored  to  her  brother  ;  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat  were 
delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths  ;(4)  and  AVallia  engaged  to  draw  his 
sword  in  tlie  service  of  the  empire.  A  bloody  war  was  instantly  excited 
among'  the  Barbarians  of  Spain ;  and  the  contending  princes  are  said 
to  have  addressed  their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages, 
to  the  throne  of  the  Western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a  tran- 
quil spectator  of  their  contest ;  the  events  of  which  must  be  favourable 
to  the  Romans,  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies. (5) 
The  Spanisli  war  was  obstinately  supported,  during  three  campaigns, 
with  desperate  valour,  and  various  success ;  and  the  martial  achieve- 
ments of  Wallia  diffused  through  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of  the 
Gothic  hero.  He  exterminated  the  Silingi,  who  had  irretrievably 
ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of  Boetica  He  slew,  in  battle, 
the  king  of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian  wanderers,  who 
escaped  from  tlie  field,  instead  of  chusing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought 
a  refuge  under  the  standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were  ever 
afterwards  confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  tlie  Suevi, 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The  promiscuous  multi- 
tude of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted,  were  driven 
into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  ;  where  they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic  and  implacable 

(1)  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodoriis ;  Imt  the  number  of  the  children  is  taken  from 
an  epil;iph  of  suspected  atilliority. 

(")    I  he  dealt)  uf  Adulphiis  vvus   rclebratcd  at  Constaiitiiiople  with  iWiniiinatlon;   and   C  ir- 
censian  games.     (See  Chrmi.  Alexaiidrin  )     It  may  seem  doutitfiil,  whetlier  the  (ireeks  were 
actuated,  on  this  occaeion,  by  their  hatred  of  the  Itarbaiians,  or  uf  the  Latins. 
(3)  Quod  Tartesiidcis  avus  l)ujiis  Vallia  terrLy 
Vandalicas  turniHs,  ct  juncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravii,  et  occidiiam  texi-ie  cndavcra  Calprn. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  I'anegyr.  Aiitlifin.  303    p.  .300.  edit.  .Sirni'Miil. 

(4)  Tliis  supply  was  very  acceptable :  the  (ioths  were  insulted  liy  the  N'auitaU  "f  Span 
with  the  epithet  of '/')«/;,  becau-ie,  in  their  c\tieme  distress,  tliry  had  given  a  piece  uf  gu  d 
for  a  tinlii.  01  about  half  .t  pound  of  Hour.     tUvnipiad.  apnd  I'liot.  p.  189. 

(5)  Orosius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pietcndecl  letters  Tu  cum  omnibus  pacem  babe,  on.ni- 
miifiue  obsidesaccipe ;  nos  nobis  coutliiiiimis,  nobis  peiimns,  tibi  vincimus  ;  imniorutlis  vcio 
qiijijtus  erat  HeipublicoB  tiiiP.  si  utritjue  pcrrannis.  Tlic  idea  is  just;  but  1  cannut  persuado 
mvKlf  that  i'  wa«  ciitertaiiicd.  or  ivpie»td,  by  the  liaibarians. 
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hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  AVallia  wss  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments :  he  restored  Ids  Spanish  conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Hono- 
rius ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppres- 
sed people  to  regret  the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While  the 
event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful^  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  Wallia^  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  decree  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  servile 
corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  tlie  fate  which  they  deserved, 
we  should  probably  find  that  a  crowd  of  poets,  and  orators,  of  magis- 
trates, and  bishops,  applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invin- 
cible courage,  of  the  emperor  Honorius.(l) 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally  of  Rome, 
if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  had  extirpated  the  seeds  of 
the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  according  to  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, in  the  possession  of  the  second  Aquitain ;  a  maritime  province 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux.  That  metropolis,  advantageously  situated 
for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form  ;  and 
its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished  among  the  Gauls  by  their 
wealth,  their  learning,  and  the  politeness  of  their  manners.  The  ad- 
jacent province,  which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden, 
is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate  climate  ;  the  face  of  the 
country  displayed  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of  industry  ;  and  the  Goths, 
after  their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich  vineyards  of 
Aquitain. (2)  The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged,  by  the  additional  gift  of 
some  neighbouring  dioceses ;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their 
royal  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which  included  five  populous  quarters, 
or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgun- 
DiANS,  and  the  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovinus  to  his 
Burgimdian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  emperor  :  the  lands  of 
the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded  to  those  formidable  Barba- 
rians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the 
two  provinces  which  stiU  retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of  Count;/, 
the  national  appellation  of  Burgundy.(3)  The  Franks,  the  valiant  and 
faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted.  Treves,  the  capital  of 
Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless  bands  ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which 
they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  in- 
sensibly multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  tiU  their 
independent  jiower  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower  Ger- 
many. These  facts  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  historic  e\idence : 
but  the  foundation  of  tlie  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  con- 
quests, the  laws,  and  even  the  existence  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly 
arraigned  by  the  impartial  severity  of  modern  criticism. (<t) 

(1)  Roniam  tiiiimpliaiis  ingicditur,  is  the  formal  expiessioii  cf  Prosper's  Chronicle.  The 
facts  which  relate  to  the  de;iih  of  Adolphiis,  and  the  evploils  of  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olym- 
piodurus  (apiid  Phot.  p.  1S8.),  Orosirs  (I.  vii.  c  45  p.  584—587.),  Jornaiides  (de  Kebiis 
Geticis,  c  51,  52),  and  ihe  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Ibidore 

(2)  Aiisonius  (de  Claris  Urhibus,  p.  257—262.)  celebnites  Bourdeanx  with  Ihe  partial  aflVc- 
tionof  a  native.  See  in  .SaKian  (de  Giibern.  Oei,  p.  228  I'aris,  1608.)  a  (lorid  dcscripiicm  of 
the  province^  of  Aquitain  and  Ndveinpopulaiiia. 

(3)  Orosins  (1.  vii.  c.  52.  p  550  )  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  these  Bnrgnii- 
dians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  GanI  as  their  Christian  brethren  Mascou  has  illustrated 
theorigin  of  their  jiiiigdom  in  the  four  first  annotations  ;it  the  end  of  his  laborious  History" of 
tlie  Ancient  Germans,  vol.  ii.  p.  555— 57i'.  of  the  tnglish  translation 

(4)  See  Mascou,  I.  viii  c.  45,  44,  4.5.  E.Ncept  i;i  a  short  and  suspicions  line  of  the  Chro. 
nicle  of  Prosper  (in  toin  i.  p  658.),  the  name  of  Pharamond  is  never  mentioned  before  the 
seventh  cemury.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  torn.  ii.  p  545  )  suggests,  probably 
enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pliaiainoiid,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was  recommended  to  the  Franks 
by  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  in  exile  in  Tuscany. 
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The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  maj-  be  dated  from  the 
establishment  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  alliance  was  dangerous  and 
oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion, 
to  violate  the  public  peace.  A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  imposed 
on  the  surviving  provincials,  who  had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war ; 
the  fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious  stran- 
gers, for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their  cattle ;  and 
the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a 
vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves, not  only  in  the  insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness 
of  civil  discord.  The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands  and  houses  to  the 
veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  Two  poets,  of  unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar 
cii-cumstances,  the  loss  of  their  patrimony  ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Au- 
gustus appear  to  have  surpassed,  in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barba- 
rians, who  invaded  Gaul,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not 
without  the  utmost  difliculty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the 
Centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua ;(1)  hut  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
Gotluc  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and  surprise ;  and, 
though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  i"eal  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of 
rapine  was  disguised  by  some  colours  of  moderation  and  equity.(2)  The 
odious  name  of  conquerors,  was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  ap- 
pellation of  the  guests  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul, 
more  especially  the  Goths,  repeatedly  declai-ed,  that  they  were  bound 
to  the  people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of 
allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his  succes- 
sors, their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates,  were  still  respected  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the 
Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  supreme  and  indepen- 
dent authority  over  their  native  subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more 
honourable  rank  of  master-generals  of  the  Imperial  armies.(3)  Such 
was  the  involuntary  reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  wari-iors,  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the 
spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession  of  feeble 
tyrants  oppressed  tlie  pi-ovinces  beyond  the  Alps,  the  British  island  se- 
parated itself  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  regular  forces 
which  guarded  that  remote  province,  had  been  graduallj'  withdrawn  ; 
and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence,  to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and 
the  savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to  this 
extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining 
monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  important  discovery  of  their  own  strength. (4)     Afllicted  by  sinii- 

(1)  O  I.ycida,  vivi  pei  veiiimiis  :  adveiia  iiostri 
(Quod  miiiqiiaiii  veriti  siimii?)  iil  possessor  asclli 
Duerrt:   Use  uica  sinit ;  vetercs  migrate  coioiii. 
Nunc  victi  trisles,  «:c. 

See  the  whole  of  the  iiimh  eclosiie,  with  tlie  usel'nl  Commentary  of  Serviiis.  Fifteen  mile*  of 
the  Mantiiaii  territory  were  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  inha- 
bitant-i,  of  three  mill's  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated  by  Alfeniis  Varus, 
a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  measured  eight  hundred  paces  of  water 
and  morass. 

(2)  See  the  remarKalile  ;)assage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus,  575.  apud  Moscou,  1.  vUi, 
c.  1-'. 

(3)  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  arcnracy  of  Tillemoiit  (Hist,  des  F.mp.  torn-  v. 
p.  C41.),  and  by  the  ingenuity  o(  the  Ablic  Oiibos  (Hist,  de  rEtal)lisBeiiient  de  la  Monarcliia 
Fran?oise  dans  les  (iaules,  tmii.  i   p  2.59.). 

(1)  /.osimus  (1.  \i.  p.  476.  .WS  )  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Arniorlra. 
Oiir  antiquarians,  even  the  sreat  Canibden  himself,  have  been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors, 
by  their  imperfect  knov.ledge  of  the  history  of  the  contiiient. 
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lar  calamities,  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican  provinces 
(a  name  which  comprehended  the  maritime  countries  of  Gaul  between 
the  Seine  and  tlie  Loire(l)  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island.  They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrates,  who  acted  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  usurper  Coustantine ;  and  a  free  government 
was  established  among  a  people  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  wiU  of  a  master.  The  independence  of  Britain  and  Armorica 
v/as  soon  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the 
West ;  and  the  letters,  by  which  he  committed  to  the  new  states  the 
care  of  their  own  safety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  and  per- 
petual abdication  of  the'  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This  inter- 
pretation M'as,  in  some  measure  justified  by  the  event.  After  the  usui*- 
pers  of  Gaul  had  successively  fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were 
restored  to  the  empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and  preca- 
rious :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  was 
incompatible  either  with  freedom  or  servitude  ;(2)  and  Armorica,  though 
it  could  not  long  maintain  the  form  a  republic,(3)  was  agitated  by  fre- 
quent and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably  lost.(4) 
But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  a  remote 
province,  the  separation  was  not  embittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny 
or  rebellion ;  and  the  claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national  friendship.(5) 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a  period  of  forty  years, 
tiU  tlie  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns.(6)  I.  Zosimus,  who  alone  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular  transaction,  very  accurately  ob- 
serves, that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  ciiics  of 
Britain. (7)  Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety-two  consider- 
able towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that  great  province  ;  and 
among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by 
their  superior  privileges  and  impoi'tance.(8)  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in 
all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  tlieir  domestic  policy  ;  and  the  powers  of  mu- 
nicipal government  were  distributed  among  annual  magistrates,  a  select 
senate,  and  the  assembly  of  tlie  people,  according  to  the  original  model 

(1)  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers,  Messieurs  de  Valois  and 
d'Anville,  in  their  AuCitius  of  Ancient  Gaul.    The  word  had  heeii  used  in  a  more  extensive, 
and  was  afterwards  contracted  toauiiich  nairower,  siguificatioii. 
(2)  Gens  inter  gemiiios  notissima  clanditnr  xnines, 

Arnioricana  prius  veteri  cos;nomine  dicta. 

lorva,  fero\,  ventosa,  procax,  incauta,  rebfUis; 

Inconstans,  disparqne  sibi  no\itatis  aniore; 

Prodi?a  veil)onim,  sed  non  et  prodiga  facti. 
Erricus,  Monach.  m  Vit.  St.  Geriiiani,  1.  v.   apud  Vales    Notit.  Gallianini,  p.  45.     Valesins 
alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  this  character;  to  which  1  sha'l  add  the  evidence  of  the 
presbyter  Constantiiie  (A.  D.  488.),  wlio,  in  the  life  of  St   Germain,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels, 
uiobilem  el  indisciplinattim  popiilnm.     See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  643. 

(3)  1  thonght  it  necessary  to  enter  rT:y  protest  against  this  part  of  ilie  system  of  the  Abbe 
Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed.     See  Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xw.  c.  24 

(4)  lipcTt.ci'iai/  ij.ev  to/  Pu-'naioi  ctvaawtraadut  sketi  cxo",  are  the  words  of  Procopins  (de 
liell.  X'andal.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  Louvre  edition)  in  a  very  important  passage,  which  has  been 
to  much  neglected.  Even  Itcde  (Hist.  Gent  Anglican.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  50.  edit.  Smith)  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Romans  finally  left  Briiaia  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Yet  onr  modern 
historians  and  antiquarians  extend  the  term  of  tlieir  dominion;  and  Ihere  are  some  who  allow 
<rnly  the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  tlieir  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Sdxons. 

(5)  liede  has  not  forgot  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the  Scots  and  Picts;  and 
more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced,  that  the  independent  Britons  i.iised  12,CC0 
men  for  the  service  of  the  emperor  Anthemiiis,  in  Gaul. 

(6)  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  histoiic  Uutli,  to  declare,  that  some  circumstances  in  this  pa. 
rngraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy.  The  stnbborness  of  our  language  has 
gomeiinies  forced  nie  to  deviate  from  the  condHioinil  into  t\\e.  indicative  mood. 

(7)  Upor  Tar  iv  V^ieTavvtu  ■n-oXct?.      Zosimns,  I.  vi.  p.  583. 

(8)  Two  cities  of  llritaiii  were  iiinnicipid,  nine  colonies,  ten  Latii ;  jure  dotiat/r  tv/c\ve 
ftipentliarice  of  enmient  note.  This-detall  is  taken  from  Kichard  of  Cirencester,  de  Situ  Bri- 
lanniJe,  p.  36. ;  and  though  it  may  not  seem  probable,  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Ko- 
uian  v;eneral,  he  shews  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of  the 
fouitecnth  ceuiury. 
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of  tlie  Roman  constitution. (1)  The  management  of  ;i  common  revenue, 
the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  liabits  of  public 
counsel  and  command,  were  inherent  to  tliese  petty  roiiublics  ;  and  when 
tliey  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  tlie  city,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts,  would  naturally  rani^e  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  advantages,  and  of 
escaping  the  burthens,  of  political  society,  is  a  perpetual  and  inexliaust- 
ible  source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  re- 
storation of  British  freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The 
pre-eminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently  violated 
by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty  nobles,  who  complained 
that  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  their  own  servants,(2)  would  some- 
times regret  the  reign  of  an  arl)itrary  monarch.  J  I.  The  jurisdiction 
of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  c(.uiitry,  was  supported  by  the  patri- 
monial influence  of  the  principal  senators  ;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the 
\illages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety  by  ad- 
Iiering  to  the  shelt^er  of  these  rising  republics.  Tlie  sphere  of  their  at- 
fraction  was  proportioned  to  the  respective  degrees  of  their  wealth 
and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary  lords  of  ample  possessions,  wJio 
were  not  oppressed  by  tlie  neighbourhood  of  any  pov»  erful  city,  aspired 
to  tlie  rank  of  independent  princes,  and  boldly  exei'cised  the  rights  of 
peace  and  war.  The  gardens  and  villas,  which  e.vhibited  some  faint 
imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into  strong- 
castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent  country  :(3)  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase  arms  and  horses;  to  main- 
tain a  military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers  ; 
and  the  chieftian  might  assume  within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of 
a  civil  magistrate.  Several  of  these  British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine 
posterity  of  ancient  kings  ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted  to  adopt 
this  honourable  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  tlie  usurpation  of  the  Caesars.(4)  Their 
situation,  and  their  hopes,  would  dispose  them  to  affect  the  dress,  the 
language,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  princes  of  Britain 
relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities  studiously  preserved  the  laws 
and  manners  of  Rome,  the  wliole  island  must  have  been  gradually  di- 
vided by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  again  broken  into  a 
thousand  subdi\'isions  of  war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of 
interest  and  resentment.  The  public  strengtli,  instead  of  being  united 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quar- 
rels ;  and  the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at  the 
head  of  liis  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  freedom  of  some 
neighbouring  cities  ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among  the  ti/7-ants,(5)  who  in- 
fested Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  govei'nment.  III. 
The  British  church  might  ))e  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,(6) 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  the  want  of 
riches  (for  they  seem  to  have  been  ])oor(7)  would  compel  tliem  to  de- 

(1)  See  Maffci  Verona  Uhistrala,  part  i.  1.  v.  p,  8J— 100. 

(2)  Leges  restiuiit,  lihertateinque  reiliicit, 
Kt  servua  faniulis  nun  sinit  esse  siiis. 

Itincnir.  Until.  I   i   21.5. 

(3)  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not  ad  .sirion.  Appollinar.  p  59.)  describes  a  castle, 
cuin  iiniiiset  poriis,  tnitioni  (iriiniiini,  erected  liy  Dardanns  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron, 
in  ilie  second  N.irbonnese,  and  named  by  liiin  llieDpolis 

(4)  1  lie  esiahlisliiiient  of  their  power  would  have  l)een  easy  indi-ed,  if  we  con d  adopt  the 
impracticahle  scheme  ofalively  and  learned  anti<|naiian  ;  '.^  lio  supposes,  thai  the  Hiitish  mo- 
narclis  of  the  several  ti  ihe.s  continued  to  reign,  thon-ih  wiili  sniiordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the 
time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hoiiorins.  feee  VVIiitaker's  Historvof  Manchester,  vol.  i  p.  247 — 
2.57. 

(5)  AW  ua<t  vTTO  Tvpavoi':  a-rr' rtvTn  efjitve.     Procopins,  rie  liell    \'and:il.  I.    i.    e.  2.   p.   J81. 
Biiiannia  feitilis  pioviucia  tyranuornm,  was  the  expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  41.5  (totii.  li 
p.  2.55.  ad  Ctesiphoiu/)     By  the  pilgrims,  who  reported  every  year  to  llie  Holy  land,  iheiiionk 
of  Betlileni  received  ilii-  earliest  and  most  accuraie  mtelliii-nce 

(6)  See  Riiighain's  I.etles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  6.  p.  5'Ji. 

0)  H  14  ret»(irtod  oi  thite  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  tlie  council  of  Rimini,  A.  D. 359. 
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nerve  the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  beliavioiir.  'J'he 
interest,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy,  was  favourable  to  the 
peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country;  those  salutary  lessons 
might  frequently  be  inculcated  in  their  popular  discourses  ;  and  the  epis- 
copal synods  were  the  only  councils  that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and 
authority  of  a  national  assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes 
and  magistrates  sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  its  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  debated  ; 
differences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  re- 
solutions often  concerted,  and  sometimes  executed ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendiagon,  or 
Dictator,  was  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These 
pastoral  cares,  so  Morthy  of  the  episcopal  ch;;racter,  were  interrupted, 
however,  by  zeal  and  superstition  ;  and  the  British  clergy  incessantly  la- 
boured to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred,  as  the 
peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.(l) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natural,  that  tlie 
revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introduced  an  appearance  of 
liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn  edict,(2)  filled 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  patern.-J  affection  which  princes 
so  often  express,  and  so  seldom  feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated 
his  intention  of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  : 
a  name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain,  and  the  ancient  Narbon- 
nese,  which  had  long  since  exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy.(3)  Aries,  the  seat  of  government  and 
commerce,  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  assembly,  which  regularly 
continued  twenty-eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  thir- 
teenth of  September,  of  every  year.  It  consisted  of  the  Prsetorian 
prffifect  of  the  Gauls  ;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one  consular  and 
six  presidents;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps  the  bishops,  of  about 
sixty  cities  ;  and  of  a  competent,  though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most 
honourable  and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  m  ho  might  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  the  representatives  of  their  country.  They  were  empowered 
to  interpret  and  communicate  the  laws  of  their  sovereign  ;  to  expose 
the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cessive or  unequal  weight  of  taxes  ;  and  to  delibc^rate  on  everj-  subject 
of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could  tend  to  tlie  restoration  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution, 
which  gave  the  people  an  interest  in  their  own  go\ernment,  had  been 
universally  established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  tlie  seeds  of  public 
wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated  in  the 
empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would  have  secured 
the  throne  of  the  monarch  ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbitrary  administration 
might  have  been  prevented,  in  some  degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  inter- 

Eosition  of  these  representative  assemblies ;  and  the  country  would 
ave  been  defended  against  a  foreign  enemy,  by  tlie  arms  of  natives  and 
freemen.  Under  the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Ro- 
man empire  might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortaf;  or  if  its 
excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  had  opposed 
such  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital   and  constituent  members  might 

lam  paiiperes  fiiisse  lit  nihil  haherent.     Siilpiciiis  Severiis,  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  420.    Some 
of  their  bretlireii,  however,  were  in  better  circmiistaiues 

(1)  Coiifiilt  Usher,  deAiitiq.   Eccles.  Brituiinicar.  c    8-12. 

(2)  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  a^  piiblislied  l)y  Sinuoiid  (Not.  ad  Sidoii.  Appolliii. 
P  H7  ).  Hiiicmar,  of  Klieiins,  who  assijiiis  a  place  to  the  his/iops,  had  prohahly  seen  (in  ihc 
ninth  century)  a  lUoie  peifect  copy.  Dnbos,  Hist.  Ciitinne  de  la  Mouarchie  Iransoise,  toin. 
i.  1.^  211-255. 

(j)  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the  Vieiinensis,  the  niaii- 
lliiie  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese,  Noveiiipopnlania,  and  the  first  :inii  second  Aqui- 
ulii.  Ill  the  room  of  the  li'st  Aqnitain,  the  Abbi-  liubos,  on  the  anthoiiivof  llincnnr,  de- 
sire* to  iiiiK^diue  the  first  I  uartnii>'nns.  or  I  vonnc.^e. 
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have  sei)nrately  preserved  their  vigour  and  independence.  But  in  tho 
decline  of  the  empire,  when  every  principle  of  health  and  life  had  been 
exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy  was  incapable  of 
producing  any  important  or  salutary  effects.  The  emperor  Honorius 
expresses  his  surprise,  that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  provinces  to 
accept  a  privilege  which  they  should  ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of 
three,  or  even  five,  pounds  of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  absent  repre- 
sentatives ;  who  seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free 
constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  a'uel  insult  of  their  oppressors. 


CHAP.  xxxn. 

Arcadius  Ewperor  of  the  East. —  Administration  and  Disf/race  of  Eu- 
Iropius. — Revolt  of  Gainas  — Persecution  of  St.  John  C'krjjsostom. — 
Theodosius  IL  Emperor  of  the  East. —  tlis  sister  I'ulcheria — His 
Wife  Eudocia.'—The  Persian  War,  and  Division  of  Armenia. 

Thk  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius, 
marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which,  from  the 
reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  sub- 
sisted one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and 
perpetual  decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obsti- 
nately retained,  the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Romans;  and  the  hereditary  appellations  of  C^sar  and  Augustus 
continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  first  of 
men,  who  had  reigned  over  the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia  ;  and 
the  eloquent  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom(l)  celebrate,  while  they  con- 
demn, the  pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  "  The  emperor," 
says  he,  "  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of  gold,  deco- 
"  rated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments, 
"  and  his  purple  garments,  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ; 
"  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  golden  dra- 
"  gons.  His  throne  is  of  massy  gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  public, 
"he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attendants. 
"  Their  .spears,  their  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings 
"  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substance,  or  the  appearance,  of  gold  ; 
"  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield,  is  encircled 
"  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.  The 
"  two  mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are  perfectly  white, 
"  and  shining  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid 
"  gold,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the 
"  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and 
"  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by  the 
"  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial  pictures  are  white,  on  a  blue 
"  gi-ound ;  the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his 
"  horses,  and  his  guards  beside  him ;  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in 
"  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantine  established  their 
perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received,  with  each  wind, 
the  tributary   productions  of  every  climate  ;    while  the  impregnable 

(I)  Father  Montfancon,  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  superiors,  was  compelled 
fsee  Longiieruana,  toni.  i  p  205).  t"  execute  the  laborious  edilioii  of  St.  Clirysostoin,  in 
thirteen  volumes  in  folio  (Paris,  1738.),  amused  himself  with  extracting  from  liiat  ininiensc 
rolleciion  of  morals,  some  curious  antiquities,  which  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  a"«  (See  Chrysostom.  Opera,  torn.  xiii.  p.  192—196.),  and  his  Trench  Dissertation,  iu  the 
Meiuokes  de  I'Ac'ad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xiii.  p.  474-  490. 
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strengtli  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the  liostile  attempts 
of  the  Barbarians.  Their  dominions  were  bounded  by  tlie  Hadriatic 
and  the  Tigris ;  and  the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days  navigation, 
which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of 
iEthiopia,(l)  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the 
East.  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of  art  and 
learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assumed 
the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  stiled  themselves,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised  portion  of  the 
human  species.  The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  mo- 
narchy; the  name  of  the  Roman  kefublic,  v/hich  so  long  preserved  a 
faint  tradition  of  freedom^  was  confined  to  the  Latin  provinces ;  and  the 
princes  of  Constantinople  measured  their  gi-eatness  by  the  servile  obe- 
dience of  their  people.  They  were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  dis- 
position enervates  and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  sub- 
jects, who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  commands  of  a  master, 
were  equally  incapable  of  guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  defending  their  reason  from  the  terrors 
of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths,  and  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  have 
already  claimed  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  West.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  Eutropius,(2)  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he 
had  accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every  order  of 
the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favourite ;  and  their  tame  and  obsequious 
submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  laws,  and,  what  is  still  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners  of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest 
of  the  predecessors  of  Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret, 
and  almost  invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  the  prince  ;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the  menial 
service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Imperial  bed-chamber.  They  might  direct, 
in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and  blast,  by  their  malicious  sugges- 
tions, the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  ;  but  they 
never  presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of  empire,(3)  or  to  pro- 
fane the  public  honours  of  the  state.  Eutrnpius  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman  magistrate 
and  general.(4)     Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  blushing  senate,  he 

(1)  According  to  tlie  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a  fair  wind,  1000  stiidia, 
or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and  nisjhl ;  Diudorus  Siculns  computes  ten  (lays  from 
the  Halus  Mceotis  to  llliodes,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.  The  navigation  (.f 
the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Seyne,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was  aaainst  the 
stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  i.  I.  iii.  p.  200,  edit.  VVesseling.  He  iniglit, 
without  much  impropriety,  measure  the  estreme  heat  from  tlie  verge  of  the  torid  zone;  but 
he  speaks  of  the  MoBOtis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  witliin  the  polar 
circle. 

(2)  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a  commentator,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  two  books  whicli  Claudian  composed  against  Kiitropins,  above  all  his  other 
productions  (Baillet,  Jugeiiiens  des  Savans,  torn.  iv.  p.  227)  Tliey  are  indeed  a  very  elegant 
and  spirited  satire  ;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical  light,  if  the  invective  were 
iess  vague,  and  more  temperate. 

(3)  After  lamenting  tlie  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace,  and  defining  their 
proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  recedant 

emperii. 

In  Eutrop.  1.  422. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assnmed  any  of  the  efficient  offices  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  is   styled  only  Propositus  sacri  cubicula,  in  the  edict  of  his  baiiishmem.     See  md. 
Theod.  I.  ix,  tit.  xl    leg.  17. 

(4)  Jamqiie  ob'ita  siii,  ncc  sobria  divitiis  mens 
Inniiseras  leges  liominuinque  negotia  ludit  : 
Judicat  euiiuclius  

Anna  ctiam  violare  parat.  .  . 

Clandiaii  (i   329—270),  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  hiiiiionr,  which  al'vays  plrn-'rs 
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ascended  the  tribunal,  to  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate 
harangues ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom 
and  decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind ;  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  follj-  of  the  design,  by  any 
superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former  habits  of  life  hai 
not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the 
iield  ;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  con- 
tempt of  the  spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  their  wish,  that  such  a 
general  might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome ;  and  the  name  of 
the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious  perhaps  tlian 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  subjects  of  Arcadius  were  exasperated 
by  the  recollection,  that  this  deformed  and  decrepid  eunuch,(l)  who  so 
perversely  mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in  the  most  abject 
condition  of  servitude ;  that,  before  he  entered  the  Imperial  palace,  he 
had  been  successively  sold,  and  purchased,  by  an  hundred  masters,  who 
had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength,  in  every  mean  and  infamous  office, 
and  at  length  dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  poverty.(2) 
While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated,  and  perhaps  exagge- 
rated, in  private  conversations,  the  vanity  of  the  favourite  was  flattered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honours.  In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in 
the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass  or  marble, 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  which  began  to  signify,  in  a 
popular,  and  even  legal  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the 
last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was  polluted  by  the  consulship  of  an 
eunuch,  and  a  slave.  This  strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy(3)  awakened, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans.  The  etfeminate  consul  was  re- 
jected by  the  West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic  ; 
and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Camillus,  the  colleague 
of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  respectable  magistrate, (4)  sufficiently  re- 
presented the  different  maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit;  but  the  avarice  of  the 
eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  that  of  the  pr8efect.(5)  As  long  as 
he  despoiled  the  oppressors^  who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plun- 

ia  a  eatlric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the  eunuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and 
ihe  joy  uf  the  Goths. 

Gaiidet,  cum  viderit  hostls, 

Et  seiitit  jam  decease  viros. 

(1)  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110— 12o.)  is  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thentic testimony  of  thrjsostoiii  (torn.  iii.  p.  o84.  edit.  Monifaiicou  ;  who  ohserves,  that 
"hen  the  paint  was  washed  away,  the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  u»ly  and  wrinkled 
than  that  of  an  old  Hon)an.  Claudiau  remarks  (1.469),  and  the  remark  must  have  been 
founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  youih  and  the  de- 
crepid age  of  an  eunuch. 

(2)  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His  three  services, 
which  tlaudiaii  more  particularly  describes,  were  these:  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  cata- 
mite of  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old 
general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exercised  the  profession  of  a  pimp.  3  He  was 
given,  on  her  marriaje,  to  the  daughter  of  Ariutheus ;  and  the  fuuiie  consul  was  emploved  to 
comb  her  hair,  to  present  the  silver  ewer,  to  wash,  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather. 
See  I.  i  31—137. 

,  3)  Claudiau  (I  i.  in  Eutrop.  1—22  ),  atter  enumerating  the  various  prodigies  of  monstrous 
births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or  stones,  double  suns,  &c.  adds,  witii  some  r.f- 
a°»eration. 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  coiisule  monstra. 

The  ftrst  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome  to  her  favourite  Honorius, 
deprecating  the  new  ijuomiuy  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

(4)  Fi.  Mallius  I'heodorus,  whose  civil  honours,  and  philosophical  woiks,  have  been  cele- 
brated by  Claudiau  in  a  very  tlegant  panegyric. 

(5)  Mtt'ui.i'  ie  tjfiv  Tw  vXi-Tto,  drunk  wtth  riches,  is  the  forcible  expression  of  Zosimui 
(1.  V.  p.  301.)  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equally  execiaicd  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas. 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus.  Chrysojtom  had  often  admonishe  I  ihi'  favourite,  of  the 
inuity  and  danger  of  immoderate  weallli,  t'un.  iii    p.  SUA. 
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der  of  the  people,  Eutiopius  tniglit  gratify  hie  covetous  disposition 
without  much  envy  or  injustice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  in- 
vaded tlie  wealth  wliich  had  been  acquired  by  lawful  inheritance,  or 
laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion  were  practised  and 
improved ;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original  picture  of 
the  public  auction  of  the  state.  "  The  impotence  of  the  eunuch"  (says 
that  agreeable  satirist)  "  has  served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice :  the 
"  same  hand  which,  in  his  servile  condition,  was  exercised  in  petty 
'*  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffei's  of  his  master,  now  grasps  the  riches  of  the 
"  world  ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  empire  appreciates  and  divides 
"  the  Roman  provinces,  from  Mount  Haemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man, 
"  at  the  expence  of  his  villa,  is  made  proconsul  of  Asia;  a  second  pur- 
"  chases  Syria  with  his  wife's  jewels ;  and  a  third  laments,  that  he  has 
"  exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the 
"  anti-chamber  of  Eutropius,  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
"  which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  different 
"  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately  distinguished. 
"  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the 
"  opulence  of  Phrygia  will  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch 
"  wishes  to  obliterate,  by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy  ; 
"  and  as  he  has  been  sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
"  mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  contains  the 
"  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the  beam  ;  and 
"  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior  weight,  the  mind  of  the 
"  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious  suspense.(l)  Such"  continues  the 
indignant  poet)  "  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat  of  An- 
"  tiochus,  and  of  tlie  triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of 
public  honours  secured  the  impunity  of  yWure  crimes ;  but  the  riches, 
wliich  Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation,  were  already  stained  with 
injustice;  since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors 
of  the  wealth  which  he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood 
was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  most  inhospitable  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles. 
Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  East,  Abundantius(2)  had  rea- 
son to  dre.ad  the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of  Eutropius.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  introducing  that  abject  slave 
to  the  palace  of  Constantinople  :  and  some  degree  of  praise  must  be  al- 
lowed to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favourite,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample  for- 
tunes by  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine, 
the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world ;  where  he  subsisted  by  the  pre- 
carious mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of 
Eutropius,  a  milder  exUe  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  destruction  of 
Timasius(3)  required  a  more  serious  and  regular  mode  of  attack.  That 
great  officer,  the  master-general  of  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had  sig- 
nalised his  val<;ur  by  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the 
Goths  of  Thessaly  ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  example  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  confidence  to 

(1)  ceriaiitum  saepe  duonim 

Uiversiini  jiispeiidit  onus  ;  cum  pondere  Judex 
\  tr^il,  et  ill  Keiniiias  niitat  pruviiicia  lames 

(  laudian  fi  192—209.)  sd  Cllriou^l■,  di.-tiuguislies  the  ciicumst^.tices  of  ihe  sa'e,  tbat  tlipy 
iill  seeiii  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes 

(2)  Claudiaii  (i.  154— 170  )  mentions  the  giiilt  and  exile  of  Abundanliiis,  nor  could  he  fail 
to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made  the  first  tiial  ot"  the  hia^eii  bull,  «liicli  he  pie 
sented  to  Plialaris.  See  Zo.imhh,  I.  v.  p  502.  .lerom,  toui.  i  v.  u  26.  ri:e  ditierence  of 
place  is  easily  rerouciled  ;  but  the  decisive  amhorily  of  Asterius  of  Amasia  (orat  iv.  p.  76. 
Hpiid  Til!emont,  Hist,  dcs  Kmpereurs,  loiii.  v.  p  4.15.)  must  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Piiyus. 

(3)  Suidas  (most  probalily  from  the  history  of  In  lapius)  has  siveii  a  very  unfavoiimblc 
picture  of  Tiinasius.  Ihe  account  of  his  accuser,  the  judges,  triiil,  &c.  is  perfectly  agrteabic 
10  the  practice  of  nncitnl  and  moderu  courts.  .See  Zosimus,  1  v.  p.  29«,  290,  .)00.)  1  am  al- 
rno  t  tempted  to  (|uote  the  romance  of  a  great  master  (Fielding'*  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  -jy^  ft;c. 
8vo.  edit  ),  which  m.iy  bt  considcied  as  the  history  of  huiimo  nature. 
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wicked  iincl  designing  flatterers.  Timasius  had  despised  the  public 
clamour,  by  promoting  an  infamous  dependent  to  the  command  of  a 
cohort ;  and  lie  deserved  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was 
seci-etly  instigated  by  the  favourite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  The  general  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Arcadius 
himself ;  and  the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  to 
suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of 
trial  might  be  deemed  partial  and  arbitrary,  the  farther  enquiry  into  the 
crimes  of  Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Procopius ;  the 
former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  respected  as  the  father-in-law 
of  the  emperor  Valens.  The  appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  proceeding 
were  maintained  by  the  blunt  honesty  of  Procopius ;  and  he  yielded 
witli  reluctance  to  the  obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius. 
His  immense  riches  were  confiscated,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  favourite  ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exUe 
at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.(l) 
Secluded  from  all  human  converse,  the  master-general  of  the  Roman 
armies  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  world  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  fate 
have  been  related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is  in- 
sinuated, that  Eutropius  dispatched  a  private  order  for  his  secret  exe- 
cution.(g)  It  was  reported,  that,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis, 
he  perished  in  the  desert,  of  thirst  and  hunger  :  and  that  his  dead  body 
was  found  on  the  sands  of  Libya.(3)  It  has  been  asserted,  with  more 
confidence,  that  his  son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit 
of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  African 
robbers  ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place  of  his  exUe;  and  that 
both  the  father  and  the  son  disappeared  from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind.(4)  But  the  ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  possess 
the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  afterwards  circumvented  and  destroyed, 
by  the  more  powerful  villany  of  the  minister  himseif;  who  retained 
sense  and  spirit  enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  continually  threaten- 
ed, or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  of  Eutropius ;  as  well  as 
of  the  numerous  adherents,  who  were  attaclied  to  his  fortune,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  his -venal  favour.  For  their  mutual  defence,  he  con- 
trived the  safeguard  of  a  law,  which  violated  every  principle  of  humani- 
ty and  justice.(5)  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority, 
of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall  conspire,  either  with  subjects,  or 
with  strangers,  against  the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor 
considers  as  the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be  punished  with  death 
and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious  and  metaphorical  treason  is 
extended  to  protect,  not  only  the  illustrious  officers  of  the  state  and  army, 
who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  consistory,  but  likewise  the  principal 
domestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military  com- 
manders, and  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces  :  a  vague  and  inde- 

(1)  The  greal  Oasis  was  one  of  tlie  spots  in  the  sands  "f  Libya,  watered  with  springs,  and 
capable  of  producing  wlieat,  bai lev,  and  palm-trees.  It  was  abont  Ihree  days  journey  Ironi 
north  to  sonlh,  about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  abont  (Ive  days  march  to 
the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  d'.Aiivillf,-  Description  de  I'l.siyple,  p  186,  187,  188. 
The  barren  desert  which  encompasses  oat-is  (ZosiM)iis,  I.  v.  p.  300.)  has  siigsested  the  idea  of 
coniparative  fertility,  and  even  the  epithet  of  the  luij'py  iilanti  (Herodot    iii   26.). 

(2)  I  he  line  of  Cl.indian,  in  lintrop  1.  i.  ISO. 

Marmaricns  Claris  violatur  c-.edibns  Hammnii, 
evidently  allndes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  I  imasins. 

(3)  Sozomen,  I   viii    c   7-     He  speaks  from  report,  w?  tivo^  eniSofi.(v. 

(i)  Zosinnis,  1  v.  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour  was  spread  by  the 
friends  of  liutropius.  ....       _        .    , 

(5)  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  is.  tit.  14  ad  legem  Corueliam  de  Sicanis.  log.  j.  and  the 
Cr.deof  .lustinian,  I.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Juliam  de  Majesiate,  leg  5.  Ihe  alteration  ot  the 
fi/ic,  frdin  murder  to  treison,  was  an  iniprovenient  of  the  siilill'-  Tribouiaii.  (.odelroy,  in  a 
formal  di.'-scrtaliuM,  which  hi-  has  inserted  in  his  Comminlary,  illnsi  rates  tins  law  of  Arcadius, 
and  explains  all  the  <liincuU  passages  which  had  been  pcrveilcd  by  the  juriscousnlts  of  the 
UaiKer  ages,     bee  toin    iii    p   88    lU. 
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finite  list,  which  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure 
and  numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This  extreme  severity 
might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereigTi  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.  But  the  whole  body  of  Imperial  dependents  claimed  a  pri- 
vilege, or  rather  impunity,  which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments 
of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same  de- 
gree of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a 
deliberate  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict 
of  Arcadius  most  positively  and  most  absurdly  declares,  tbat  in  such  cases 
of  treason,  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal  severi- 
ty ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instant- 
ly revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention  itself  ;(1)  and 
that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  traitors, 
shall  themselves  be  branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy.  Ill, 
"  With  regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,"  (continues  the  emperor) 
"  although  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they  will  proba- 
"  bly  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents ;  yet,  by  the  special  effect  of 
"  oiir  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their  lives  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
"  we  declare  them  incapable  of  inheriting,  either  on  the  father's  or  on 
"  the  mother's  side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the  testa- 
"  ment  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatised  with  hereditary 
"  infamy;  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honours  or  fortune,  let  them  en- 
"  dure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  tiU  they  shall  consider  life 
"  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and  relief."  In  such  words,  so 
well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather 
his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law,  which  trans- 
ferred the  same  unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those 
who  had  seconded,  or  who  had  not  disclosed,  these  fictitious  conspira- 
cies. Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been 
suffered  to  expire  ;  but  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine  of 
ministerial  tyranny,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian  ;  and  the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern  ages, 
to  protect  the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  the  church  of 
Rome.(2) 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  Mhich  spread  terror  among  a  disarmed 
and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  restrain  the  bold  en- 
terprise of  Tribigild  (3)  the  Ostrogoth.  The  colony  of  that  warlike 
nation,  which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Phrj'gia,(4)  impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  labori- 
ous husbandry,  with  the  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards  of  Alaric; 
and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own  ungracious  re- 
ception in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy  province, 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the  sound  of  war;  and  the 
faithful  vassal,  who  had  been  disregarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  re- 
spected,  as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian. 

(1)  Bartoliis  understands  a  simple  and  naked  Cf.iiscionsness,  wiltiout  any  sign  of  Rpproba- 
tion  or  concurrence.  For  tbis  opinion,  fa)s  Daldus,  he  is  now  roasLing  in  Uell.  For  my  ohm 
part,  coiuiiines  tlie  discreet  Heineccins  (lilement.  Jur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411  ),  1  must  approve 
tlie  theory  of  P>;irlolus;  but  in  practice  1  should  incline  to  the  sentiment  <■■(  Haldus.  Yit 
Bartolns  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  Eutropius  was  in- 
directly gniky  of  the  mnrder  of  the  virtuous  de  Thou. 

(2)  Gi  defroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  tbis  law,  so  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  beeu  surreiititiously  added  to  the  golden  bull. 

(3)  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  reserved  for  more  iiii 
ponaut  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (l-  v.  p.  304 — 312.)  on  the  revolt  of  I'ribigild  and 
Gainas.  See  likewise  .Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  and  Sozomen,  I.  viii.  c  4.  The  second  hook  of 
Claudian  against  Eutropius,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  history. 

(4)  Claudian  (in  Entrop.  I.  ii.  237—250.)  very  accnralcly  observes,  that  the  ancient  name 
and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  far  on  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted 
by  the  colonies  of  the  Biihynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.  His 
description  (ii.  257—272.)  of  the  fertility  of  IMirygia,  and  of  the  four  rivers  that  produccgoM. 
is  just  and  picturesque. 
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The  viiieytirtls  imd  fruitful  fields,  between  the  rapid  .Marsyas  and  the 
■vvindinj^  Maeander,(l)  were  consumed  with  fire;  the  decayed  walls  of 
the  cities  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an  enemy  :  the  trem- 
bling inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody  massacre  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the 
jebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a 
narrow  pass,  between  the  city  of  Selg£e,(2)  a  deep  morass,  and  the  craggy 
ciifts  of  Mount  Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest 
troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfortune  ; 
and  his  army  was  continually  recruited  by  swarms  of  Babarians  and  out- 
laws, who  were  desirous  of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under 
the  more  honourable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The  rumours  of  the 
success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  dis- 
guised by  flattery  ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the  court  and  the 
capital.  Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in  dark  and  doubtful  hints  ; 
and  the  future  designs  of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  con- 
jecture. Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the 
Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  passage  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  the  invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the  sea, 
they  imputed,  and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic  chief,  the  more  dan- 
gerous project  of  arming  a  fleet  in  the  harl)ours  of  Ionia,  and  of  extend- 
ing his  depredations  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  com- 
pelled Eutropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war.  (3)  After  claiming  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  veteran  soldier,  the  eunuch  entrusted  the 
guard  of  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth  ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo  ;  two  generals,  who  dif- 
ferentl}',  but  efl'ectually,  promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  LeoX*)  who, 
from  the  bulk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was  surnamed  the 
Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his  original  trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  ex- 
ercise, with  much  less  skill  and  success,  the  military  profession  :  and  his 
uncertain  operations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an 
ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favourable 
opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  drawn  them  into  a 
disadvantageous  position  between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon, 
Avhere  they  were  almost  besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction,  af- 
forded the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised  the  un- 
guarded camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  seduced  the 
faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated, 
without  much  efl"ort,  the  trooi)s,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent  of 
Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
was  irritated  by  tlie  fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor ;  he  accused  his 
own  dishonourable  patience  under  the  servile  reign  of  an  eunuch;  and 
tl'.e  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in  the  public  opinion,  of 
secretly  fomenting  the  re^'olt  of  Tribigild,  vrith  whom  he  was  connected 

Cl)  Xeiioplioi).  Aiiiibasis,  I.  i  p  II,  12  edit.  Hutcliiiison.  Stntio,  1.  \ii.  p.  S6.'>.  edit.  Am- 
i.ttl.  Q.  tiirt  1.  lii.  (■  1  e!aiuli;iM  toiiipjires  the  jmictioii  of  tlie  Marsyas  and  Ma-aiider  to  tliat 
..I'  ihe  saone  and  the  lUiAiie  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  thai  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian 
riviTs  is  not  accelerated,  biit  retarded,  hy  the  larger. 

('2)  Sclga;,  a  colony  of  the  I  acediBniuuians,  had  lornicrly  numbered  t«eiity  thonsand  citizens  ; 
but  in  the  age  of  Zosinins  it  « as  reduced  to  a  7r,;,\ixi'';,  <>'  small  tu"ii.  i<ee  Cellarins,  Geo. 
Ktapli.  Aiitiq    turn    ii.  \i.  117- 

(3)  The  couucil  of  Eutropius,  in  Cla;idian,  mav  be  compared  to  that  of  Domitian  in  the 
ti.iirlh  talire  of  Jti\enal.  Tbc  piiucipal  members  of  the  foimer  ucrc,  juvencs  proterri  las- 
tivii|ue  seiies  ;  one  of  them  had  been  a  cook,  a  second  a  woolcomber.  The  lan'^uage  cif  iheir 
orisinal  prnlession  exposes  their  asstimtd  dijuily  ;  and  their  uilliiic  conversation  about 
itaiiedies,  dancers,  &c.  is.  made  still  moic  lidirulo  s  hv  the  importance  of  the  debate. 

(4)  riaudlan  CI-  ii.  576-461.)  has  branded  iiim  Hith  infamy;  and  Zosimuf,  iti  more  tempe- 
rate  laiign.ige,  cinfiimi  bio  ieproathcs.  I,,  v.  p.  r>U.'). 
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by  a  domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national,  aHiaace.(l)  "Wlien  Gainas  pass- 
ed the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  remains  of  the  Asia- 
tic troops,  he  skJfully  adapted  his  motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  abandoning,  by  his  retreat,  the  country  which  they  desired  to 
invade  ;  or  facilitating-,  by  his  approach,  the  desertion  of  the  Barbarian 
auxiliaries.  To  the  Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valour, 
the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribigild ;  confessed  his  own 
inability  to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  extorted  the  permissson  of  nego- 
tiating witli  his  invincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace  were 
dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
head  of  Eutropius,  revealed  the  author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile  con- 
pniracy. 

'  The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the  partial  and 
passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  violates  the  dignity, 
rather  than  the  truth,  of  history,  by  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius 
to  one  of  those  harmless  and  simple  animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that  they 
are  the  property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and 
conjugal  affection,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arcadius  :  he  was 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian  ;  and  he  yielded,  to 
the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial 
tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father,  implored  his  jus- 
tice for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which  she  imputed  to  the 
audacious  eunuch. (2)  The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Eutropius;  the  magic  spell,  which  during  four  years 
had  bound  the  prince  and  the  people,  was  instantly  dissolved  ;  and  the 
acclamations,  that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favou- 
rite, were  converted  into  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  his  immediate  execution.  In  this 
hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church,  whoso  privileges  he  had  wisely,  or  profanely,  attempted  to 
circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom, 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protecting  a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice 
had  raised  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The 
archbishop,  ascending  tlie  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  be 
distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The 
agonies  of  the  pale  and  aifrighted  wretch,  who  lay  groveling  under  the 
table  of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle ;  and 
the  orator  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the  misfortunes  of 
Eutropius,  laboured  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the 
fury,  of  the  people.fS)  The  powers  of  humanity,  of  superstition,  and 
of  eloquence  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia  was  restrained,  by  her 
own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  her  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church  ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the 
milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should  he 
spared.(4.)     Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the  new  min- 

(1)  The  cotispiracy  of  fiainas  and  Tribigilil,  whicli  is  nttested  by  tlie  Greek  liistoriait^  h-iH 
uot  reached  the  ears  of  Chiiidian,  who  auributes  the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoths  to  his  »wi> 
martial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of  his  uife. 

(2)  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgiiis  alone  has  preserved  CI.  xi.  c.  6.  and  Gothofret}. 
Diesertat.  p.  451  -456.),  is  rnrioiis  and  iinportaut  ;  6li;ce  it  counects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths 
with  the  eeoi'i  intrigues  of  the  palace. 

(.")  Sfe  the  Homily  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  iii.  p.  381—386.  of  which  the  exordium  is  par- 
ticularly heantiliil.  Socrates.  I.  vi.  c.  5.  Sozomen,  I.  viii.  t.  ".  Moulfancon  (in  his  Life 
of  Chrystistom,  toiii.  \iii  p.  155.)  too  hastily  supposes  that  Trihigild  «as  actiKilhj  in  Coii- 
Maiitinople  ;  and  thai  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  oidered  to  seize  Eutropius. 
Even  Claudian,  a  Pagan  poet  (Praefat.  ad  I.  ii.  iu  Eutro;)  21  ),  has  mentioned  the  flight  of 
the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Supplicitcrque  pia?  btmiilis  prostratuj  ad  aras 
Mitigat  iraias  voce  tremeiite  rinriis. 

fl)  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily  (I'lm  iii.  p.  386  ),  affect*  to  decl.ire,  that  Eutropius 
would  not  have  been  tal<en,  had  he  not  ile.MTted  (he  church.  Znsiiirns  (I.  v.  p.  515  ),  on  the 
co"trary,  pictcndj,  thai  bis  enemies  luiied  him  (ei(»(.7ra<rcvT«i  uvrov)  from  ilie   sanctuaty. 
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isters  of  the  palace  immediately  published  an  edict,  to  declare,  that 
his  late  favourite  liad  disgi-aced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician,  to 
abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual 
exile  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.(l)  A  despicable  and  decrepid  eunuch 
could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of 
enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and 
of  a  happy  climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the 
last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched 
the  shores  of  Cyprus,  than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope  of 
eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  engaged  the 
empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his  trial  and  execution  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian 
pronounced  the  sentence  ;  and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose  the 

i'urisprudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius 
lad  committed  against  the  people,  might  have  justified  his  death  ; 
but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  sacred  animals, 
who,  from  their  bi-eed,  or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  alone.  (2) 

Wliile  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas(3)  openly 
revolted  from  his  allegiance ;  united  his  forces,  at  Thyatira  in  Lydia, 
with  those  of  Tribigild ;  and  still  maintained  his  superior  ascendant 
over  the  rebellious  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate  armies 
advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the  Streights  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius  was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  faith 
of  tlie  Barbarians.  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate 
on  a  lofty  eminence  near  Chalcedon,(4)  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
tlie  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus, 
two  ministers  of  consular  rank  ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed, 
by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  condescended 
to  grant  them  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  terms  of  the  agreement,  were  immediately  transported 
from  Asia  into  Europe ;  and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the 
title  of  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople 
with  his  ti'oops,  and  disti'ibuted  among  his  dependents,  the  honours 
and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the 
Danube  as  a  suppliant,  and  a  fugitive  :  his  elevation  had  been  the  work 
of  valour  and  fortune ;  and  his  indiscreet,  or  perfidious  conduct,  was 
the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfal.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  archbishop,  he  importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian 
sectaries,  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
catholics  was  ottended  by  the  public  toleration  of  heresy.(5)  Every 
quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder :  and 
the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops  of  the 
jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which  were  covered  with  gold 

Yel  the  (jroniise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty  ;  and  Hie  strong  iissurance  of  Claudian  (rra;fat. 
nd  I.  ii.  46.), 

Sod  tameii  e\en>plo  non  feriere  tno, 
inav  tie  considerfil  as  iin  evidence  of  some  promise. 

(1)  Cod.  Tlieod,  I.  i\.  tit.  xl.  leg.  14.  The  date  of  tliat  law  ( Ian.  17,  A.  O.  399,)  is  erro. 
iieous  and  corrnpt;  since  tlie  fall  of  lintropius  coiiUI  not  hapjien  till  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year-     See 'rillemont.  Hist    des  I  mperems,  lorn    v.  p   780. 

(2)  Zosimns,  I.  v.  p   313.     I'liilostorgius,  I.  xi.  c  ,6. 

(3)  Zosiinns  (.1  v.  p  313— ,'523  ),  Socrates  (I  vi.  c.  4),  .So?omen  fl.  viii.  0-4)  aiid 
Tlicodoret  (1,  v  c.  ."i!,  ,"5  ),  represent,  tlionjsli  witli  some  various  circnmstanccs,  the  uni- 
gpiracy,  dcfeut,  and  death  of  (Jainas. 

(4)  Offim-  v.v(j>rjfxia<:  fiapTvfiiof,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself  (I.  v.  p.  314.),  who 
inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  langiiaje  of  the  Christians.  Evagrius  describes  (I.  ii.  c. 
3,)  the  sitiiatimi,  architecture,  relics,  and  miracles  of  that  celebrated  church,  in  which  the 
general  council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 

5)  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysostom,  which  do  not  appenr  in  his  own  writinq;s,  are 
strongly  urged  by  Theodorct  ;  but  his  insinuation,  that  i hey  were  successful,  is  disproved  by 
fads.  Tilleniont  (Hist  dcs  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  ."S3.)  has  discovered,  that  the  emperor,  to 
salisijllierapaciousdemandsof  Gainas,  was  obliged  tomelllhc  platc'nf  the  church  of  the.\potllc>. 
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and  silver,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous 
temptations  from  their  sight.  They  resented  the  injurious  precaution  ; 
and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the  night,  to  attack 
and  destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace. (1)  In  this  state  of  mutual 
and  suspicious  hostility,  the  guards,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Goths.  During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were 
surprised  and  oppressed;  seven  thousand  Barbarians  perished  in 
this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  catholics  un- 
covered the  roof,  and  continued  to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood, 
till  they  over-whelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gainas  was  either  innocent  of 
the  design,  or  too  confident  of  his  success :  he  was  astonished  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed ; 
that  he  himself  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  and  that  his  countryman, 
Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had  assumed  the  management 
of  the  war  by  sea  and  land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the 
cities  of  Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  defence  : 
his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the-  grass  that  gi*ew  on  the 
margin  of  the  fortifications;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was  destitute  of  vessels ;  but  the 
woods  of  the  Chersonesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid 
Barbarians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.  But 
Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progi-ess  of  their  undertaking.  As 
soon  as  tliey  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  Roman  gallies,(2) 
impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the  current,  and  of  a  favourable 
wind,  rushed  forwards  in  compact  order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ; 
and  tlie  Hellespont  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  ship- 
wreck. After  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern,  or  to  subdue,  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  inde- 
j)endence  of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of  Barbarian  horse, 
disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage,  might  perform,  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Danube  ;(3)  the  garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had  been 
gradually  annihilated  ;  the  river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be 
deeply  frozen ;  and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scytliia  was  open  to  the 
ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  communicated  to  the 
national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ; 
and  before  the  signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  gi-eat  number  of  pro- 
vincial auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  were  perfidiously  massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  through  the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  war,  hastened  to  enjoy  tlie  popular  applause,  and  to 
assume  the  peaceful  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  a  formidable  ally 
appeared  in  arms  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  to  guard 

(1)  Tlie  ecclesiastiaal  liistorians,  who  sometimes  guide,  and  Bometimes  follow,  the  public 
opinion,  most  confidently  assert,  thai  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  guarded  by  legiuns- 
of"  angels. 

(2)  Zosimus  (1  V.  p.  319.)  mentions  these  gallies  by  tlie  name  ef  Liburnianx,  and  ob- 
serves, that  tliey  were  as  swift  rwiUiout  explaining  ihe  difference  between  them)  as  the  vessels 
with  fifty  oars;  but  that  tliey  were  lar  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triro/ies,  which  had  been  long 
disused.  Yei  he  icas(.nably  concludes,  from  the  tcslimony  of  Polybiiis,  that  gallies  of  a  still 
larger  size  had  been  conslrucled  in  tlie  Punic  wars.  .Since  the  establishment  of  the  liomaii 
empire  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  bad  probably 
been  neglected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

(3)  Chishull  (Travels,  p.  61— 63.— 72— 76.)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli,  through  Hadrianople, 
to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  in  the  train  of  an  KiigHsh  ambassador,  whose 
baggage  consisted  of  seventy  one  wajgons.  Tliat  learned  tri;\ tiler  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a 
curious  and  uilreqiieiited  route. 
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the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.(l)  The  superior  forces  of  Uldin, 
king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas ;  an  hostile  and 
ruined  country  prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  disdained  to  capitulate  ;  and 
after  repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  slain,  with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Eleven  days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of 
Gainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of  gratitude ;  and  the 
public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The 
triumphs  of  Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;(2)  and  the 
monarch,  no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself 
to  the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudoxia;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  persecution  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  distracted  by  the  ambition 
of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flat- 
tery, the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or  of  the  favourite.  On  this  occasion, 
Eutropius  seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims ;  and  his 
uncorrupted  judgment  was  determined  only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a 
stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  the  East,  he  had  admired  the  sennons 
of  John,  a  nati\'e  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  name  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth. (3)  A 
private  order  was  dispatched  to  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  as  the  people 
might  be  unwilling'  to  resign  their  favourite  preacher,  he  was  trans- 
ported, with  speed  and  secrecy,  in  a  post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  unanimous  and  unsolicited  consent  of  the  court,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as 
d  saint  and  as  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  Born  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the 
capital  of  Syria,  Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a  tender 
mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters.  He  studied  the 
art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Libanius  ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously  confessed, 
that  John  would  have  deserved  to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen 
away  by  the  Christians.  His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to  receive  tlie 
sacrament  of  baptism  ;  to  renounce  tlie  lucrative  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  the  law  ;  and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he 
subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  church  : 

(1)  The  narrative  of  Zosinins,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  Damibe,  must  he 
corrt'Cled  by  the  testiiiioiiy  of  Socrates,  and  Sosomeii,  that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace ;  and  by 
the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  307.  The 
naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellzeiis,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of 
January  (Hecembcr  '-'.>.)  ;  the  hoad  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constantinople  the  Ihiid  of  the 
nones  of  January  (January  3.),  in  the  month  Audynreus. 

(2)  Eiisehius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  llie  Gothic  war,  in  which 
be  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Ammonius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.     See  Socrates,  I.  vi    c.  6. 

(3)  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of  Theodoret,  afford 
curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John  Chrysostom.  Besides  those  general  his- 
torians, I  have  taken  for  my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint.  1  1  be  author 
of  a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  composed  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  inider  the  name  of  his  zealous  partizan,  I'alladius,  bishop  of  Heleno- 
polis  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Kecks,  tom.  xi.  p.  500-533.).  It  is  inserted  among  the  works  i>f 
Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1—90  edit.  Montfaiicon.  2.  The  moderate  Krasmus  (tom.  iii.  epi^t. 
MCL.  p.  1331—1347.  edit.  lugd.  Bat).  His  xivacily  and  good  sense  were  his  own  ;  his 
errors,  in  the  nncultivated  stale  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  3.  The 
learned  Tillemont  (Mem  Ecclesiastiqucs,  tom.  xi.  p.  1  —  40.5.  Ml —me,  &c.  &c  );  who  com- 
piles the  lives  of  the  saints  with  incredib'e  patience,  and  reIis;ioti»  accuracy.  He  has  minutely 
scirrlied  the  voluminous  woiks  of  Chrysostom  himself.  4.  I-ather  Mon;tanron  ;  who  hai 
l>einsed  those  worKs  with  the  curious  dilicence  of  an  editor,  discovered  several  new  hoinilie,-, 
and  again  reviewed  ;uid  lompocd  Hk  life  of  i  hrvsostom  (opera «,  brysosf.oiii.  I  ni.  xiit.  p.  31  - 
177.). 
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but  in  the  midst  of  liis  family,  and  afterwards  on  tlie  .ircliiepiscopal 
throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the  monastic 
virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in 
pomp  and  luxury,  he  diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospi- 
tals ;  and  the  multitudes,  who  were  supported  by  his  charity,  preferred 
the  eloquent  and  edifying  disccurses  of  their  archbishop,  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre,  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence, 
which  was  admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  the  possession  of  near  one  thousand 
sermons,  or  homilies,  has  authorised  the  critics(l)  of  succeeding  times 
to  appreciate  the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They  unanimously 
attribute  to  the  Christian  orator,  the  free  command  of  an  elegant  and 
copious  language ;  the  judgment  to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and 
illustrate  the  most  familiar  topics  ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  pas- 
sions in  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well  as  the 
turpitude,  of  vice^  Jilmost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  provoked, 
and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  sorts  of  enemies ;  the  aspiring 
clergy->  who  envied  his  success,  and  the  obstinate  siiuiers,  who  were 
offended  by  his  reproofs.  When  Chrysostom  thundered,  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Sophia,  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians,  his  shafts  were 
spent  among  the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  cha- 
racter of  any  individual.  When  he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar  vices 
of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation  from  his  invec- 
tives :  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered  by  their  numbers  ;  and  the  re- 
proach itself  was  dignified  by  some  ideas  of  superiority,  and  enjoyment. 
JBut  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it  insensibly  diminished 
to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs, 
the  ladies  of  the  court,(2)  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself,  had  a  much  larger 
share  of  guilt,  to  divide  among  a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The 
personal  applications  of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or  confirmed,  by 
the  testimony  of  their  own  conscience ;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  right  of  exposing  both  the  offence,  and  the  offender, 
to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment  of  the  court  encouraged 
the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Constantinople,  who  were  too 
hstily  reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop.  He  had  con- 
demned, from  the  pulpit,  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  afforded  a  jjerpetual 
occasion  either  of  sin,  or  of  scandal.  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics, 
who  had  secluded  themselves  from  the  world,  were  entitled  to  the 
warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom ;  but  he  despised  and  stigmatised, 
as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profession,  the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks, 
who,  from  some  unworthy  motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  in- 
fested the  streets  of  the  capital.  To  tlie  voice  of  persuasion,  the  arch- 
bishop was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority  ;  and  his  ardour,  in 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always  exempt  from 
passion ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  prudence.     Chrysostom  was  na- 

(1)  As  (  ain  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Clirysostum,  I  have  given  my 
conlideiice  to  the  two  most  jiidicions  and  moderate  of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Krnsmiis  (torn, 
ill.  p.  15H.),  and  Diipin  (Kibliotlieqiic  Ecclesiastique,  toni  iii.  p.  38.)  :  yet  the  goi>d  taste  of 
lUe  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  antliiuity  :  and  tlie  good  sense  of  tiie 
latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudential  considerations. 

(2)  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enmity  or  their  attach- 
ment to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  persecution  (I'allad.  Dialog,  torn  xiii.  p.  14.).  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  afl'ect.itiou  to  conceal,  by  the  ornaments 
of  dress,  their  age  and  ugliness  (Pallad.  p.  '21  ).  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more 
|>ious  cause,  hasobtained  the  title  of  saint.     See  Tillcmoiit,  Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  xi.  416— «(). 
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tu rally  of  a  choleric  disposition. (1)  Although  he  struggled,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love  his  private  enemies,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  privilege  of  hating  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  church  ; 
and  his  sentiments  were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energy  of 
countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained,  from  some  considera- 
tions of  health,  or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of  taking  his  repasts 
alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  custom,(2)  which  his  enemies  imputed  to 
pride,  contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and 
unsocial  humour.  Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse,  which  fa- 
cilitates the  knowledge  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  un- 
suspecting confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom  applied  his 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  particular  characters, 
either  of  his  dependents,  or  of  his  equals.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  city, 
that  he  might  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours ;  and  the  conduct 
which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive,  appeared  to  Chry- 
sostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispensable  duty.  In  liis 
visitation  through  the  Asiatic  proA'inces,  he  deposed  thirteen  "bishops  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indiscreetly  declared,  that  a  deep  corruption 
of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  infected  the  whole  episcopal  order.(3) 
If  those  bishops  were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation 
must  excite  a  well-grounded  discontent.  If  they  were  guilty,  the 
numerous  associates  of  their  guiit  would  soon  discover,  that  their  own 
safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop  ;  whom  they  studied  to 
represent  as  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern  church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,(4)  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate,  who  displayed  the 
fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of  ostentation.  His  national  dislike  to 
the  rising  greatness  of  a  city,  which  degraded  him  fi-om  the  second,  to 
the  tliird,  rank,  in  the  Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  per- 
sonal disputes  with  Chrysostom  himself.(5)  By  the  private  invitation 
of  the  empress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople,  with  a  stout  body 
of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace ;  and  a  train  of  de- 
pendent bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a  synod. 
The  synod(6)  was  convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the 
Oak,  where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery ;  and 
their  proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days,  or  sessions.  A 
bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the 
frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the  forty-seven  articles  which  they 
presented  against  him,  may  justly  be  considei'ed  as  a  fair  and  unexcej)- 
tionable  panegyric.     Four  successive  summons  were  signified  to  Chry- 

(1)  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  character  of  Chrysostom 
with  a  temperate  and  impartial  fjeedotn,  very  offensive  to  liis  blind  admirers.  Those  historians 
lived  in  the  next  generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many 
persons  intimately  acquainted  witli  the  virtnes  and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

(2)  Palladius  (torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  serionsly  defends  the  archbishop.  1.  He  never 
tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomacli  regnired  a  pemliardi^t.  3.  Bnsiness,  or  study, 
or  devotion,  often  kept  him  fasting  till  sun-set.  4.  He  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great 
dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expence  for  the  nse  of  the  poor  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a 
capital  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy  and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 

(3)  Chrysostom  declares  iiis  free  opinion  (tom.  ix.  lion),  ill.  in  Act.  Apostol.  p  29.),  that 
the  iinmber  of  bishops,  who  might  be  saved,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  w  ho  would 
be  damned. 

(4)  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  \i  p.  441—500. 

(5)  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  ainon:;  the  monks  of  Egypt,  con- 
cerning Origcnism  and  Antropomorphism  :  the  dissimulation  and  violence  of  Theopiiihis  ;  his 
artful  management  of  tlie  simplicity  of  Kpiphaiiius  ;  the  persecution  an<l  flight  of  the  lo/rsi, 
or  tall,  brothers  ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at  Constantinople  from  Chry- 
sostom, ike.  &iC. 

(6)  Pliotius  (p.  53. — GO  )  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod  of  the  Oak  ;  which 
destroy  the  false  assertion,  that  Chrysostom  was  condemned  by  no  more  than  tliiriy-six 
bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Egyptians.  Forty-live  bishops  subscribed  his  sentence, 
i-ee  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom    \i   p.  5a5. 
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sostom  ;  but  he  still  refused  to  trust  either  his  person,  or  hi.s  reputation, 
in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies,  who  prudently  declining  the 
examination  of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  contumacious 
disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition.  The 
synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the  emperor  to  ratify  and  exe- 
cute their  judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated,  that  tJie  ])enalties  of 
treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled, 
under  the  name  of  Jezabel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  arch- 
bishop was  rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of 
tlie  Imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  ;  from  whence,  before  the  expiration  of  two 
days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been  mute  and  pas- 
sive :  they  suddenly  rose  v/ith  unanimous  and  irresistible  fury.  Theo- 
phUus  escaped ;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian 
mariners  was  slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople.(l)  A  seasonable  earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of  hea- 
ven ;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ; 
and  the  empress,  agitated  by  feai-,  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Arcadius,  and  confessed,  that  the  public  safety  could  be  purcliased 
only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom.  The  Bosphorus  was  covered 
vnth.  innumerable  vessels ;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  pro- 
fusely illuminated ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious  people  accom- 
panied, from  the  port  to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop ; 
who,  too  easily,  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  before 
his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by  the  authority  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod.  Ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  impending  danger,  Chrysos- 
tom indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resentment ;  declaimed  with  pe- 
culiar asperity  against  female  vices  ;  and  condemned  the  profane  ho- 
nours which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to 
the  statue  of  the  empress.  His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to 
inflame  the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ing, the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  "  Herodias  is  again  furious ; 
"  Herodias  again  dances ;  she  once  more  requires  the  head  of  John  :" 
an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  forgive.(2)  The  short  interval  of  a  perfidious  truce 
was  employed  to  concert  more  efi"ectual  measures  for  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  the  archbishop.  A  numerous  council  of  the  Eastern  prelates, 
who  were  guided  from  a  distance  by  the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirm- 
ed the  validity,  without  examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence  ; 
and  a  detachment  of  Barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the  city,  to 
suppress  the  emotions  of  the  people.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn 
administration  of  baptism  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
alarmed  the  modesty  of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their 
presence,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.  Arsacius  occu- 
pied the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  ca- 
tholics retreated  to  the  baths  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  the 
fields  :  where  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the 
bishops,  and  the  magistrates.  Tlie  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final 
exile  of  Chrysostom  was  marked  by  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral, 
of  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;   and  this  calamity 

(1)  Pallndiug  owns,  fp.  30.),  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had  found  Theophilus, 
they  would  certainly  have  tlirowii  liini  into  the  sea  Socrates  mentions  (I.  vi  c-  17  )  a  battle 
hetv/een  the  mob  and  the  sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wonnils  were  given,  and  some 
lives  were  lost.  Tlie  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only  by  the  Pagan  Zosinius  (I.  v.  p. 
324.)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  tlic  illiterate  miiliitude. 
ijV  yap  o  avupwTTO^  aXoyov   oxXov  V7rayaye<rt^at   fetvcK. 

(2)  See  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  18.  So^omen,  1.  viii.  c.  20.  7,osimHS'(l.  v.  p.  ."24.  527  )  men. 
tions,  in  general  terms,  his  invectives  against  Endoxia.  The  homily,  which  begin"!  with  those 
fiimons  words,  is  rejected  as  tpurioiis.  Hontfaacon,  toui.  xiii.  p.  151.  Tilleni'uit,  Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  xi.  p.  6U3. 
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iv:i9  imputed,  witliout  proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despuir 
of  a  persecuted  faction. (1) 

Cicero  miglit  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntary  banislinient  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  republic  ;{2)  but  the  submission  of  Chrysostom  was  tlie 
indispensable  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to 
his  humble  prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus,  or 
Nicomedia,  the  inflexible  empress  assigned  for  liis  exile  the  remote  and 
desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  tlie 
Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hope  was  entertained,  that  the  archbishop 
might  perish  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days  in  tlie 
heat  of  summer,  through  tlie  provinces  of  Asia  Minora  where  he  was 
continually  tlireatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians,  and  tlie 
more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chrysostom  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and  the  three  years,  which  he  spent  at 
Cucusus,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arabissus,  were  the  last  and 
most  glorious  of  his  life.  His  cliaracter  was  consecrated  by  absence  and 
persecution  ;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  no  longer  remem- 
bered ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius  and  virtue  : 
and  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desart 
spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude,  the  arch- 
bishop, whose  active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained 
a  strict  and  frequent  correspondence(3)  with  the  most  distant  provinces  ; 
exhorted  the  separate  congregation  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  perse- 
vere in  their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Phoe- 
nicia, and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  extended 
his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and  Scythia  ;  negociated,  by 
his  ambassadors,  \vith  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  emperor  Honorius ; 
and  boldly  appealed,  from  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a 
free  and  general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
independent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to  tlie  revenge  of  the 
oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arca- 
dius.(4)  An  order  was  dispatched  for  the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom 
to  the  extreme  desart  of  Pityus  ;  and  his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed 
their  cruel  instructions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Euxine,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  innocence  and  merit. 
The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might  blush,  that  their  predecessors 
had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  were  gradually  disposed,  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  restore  the  honours  of  that  venerable 
name. (.5)  At  the  pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  transported 
from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.(6)     The  emperor  Theo- 

(1)  We  might  iKitiirally  expect  siicli  a  cliarse  from  Zosiniiis  (I.  V  p  527);  but  it  is  reiiiaik- 
able  enough,  ihatit  elioiiid  be  coiilirmed  by  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  IS.  and  tUe  Pascbal  Cbroiiicit, 
,>   307. 

(2)  He  display*  those  specious  motives  (Post  Redituiii,  c.  13,  14.)  in  the  language  of  an 
oraior  and  a  politician. 

(3)  Ivvo  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still  extant  ''Opera,  toni. 
iii.  p.  528— 756  ).  They  are  addressed  lo  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and  shew  a  firmness  of 
inuxl,  much  superior  to  that  of  Cicero  in  bis  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curiou* 
narrative  of  the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

(4)  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  fiiormoux  and  horrible  volume 
against  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the  polite  expressions  of  liostem  humaiiitaii", 
tacrili'goruin  principem,  immnndum  dasmonem  ;  he  allirnis,  that  Joliii  '  lirysostom  had  dr 
livered  his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  dt-vil ;  andwisljes  that  some  fanher  punishmci.i, 
adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes,  maybe  inriictrd  on  him.  St.  Jeror.;. 
at  the  request  of  his  friend  Theophilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  inio 
l^atiii.  .See  I-acundus  Hermian.  Uetens,  pro  ill.  Capitul.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by  Sirmond. 
Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  595,  596,59". 

(5)  His  name  was  inserted  by  bis  successor  Altictis  in  the  Dyplics  of  the  church  of  Coii- 
(tanliuople,  A.  I).  418.  I'en  years  afterwards  be  was  revered  as  a  saint,  Cyril,  who  iiihetiird 
the  pUce,  and  the  passions,  of  his  uncle  llieophilns,  yielded  with  much  rrluctance.  See  la- 
cund.  Hermiaii.  I.  iv.  c.  1       I  illemoiit,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn    xiv.  p.  277-283. 

ffi;  Socrates,   I-   vii.  t.  15.     Iheidorei,  I.  v.  c.  3i;.     This  event  reconciled  the  Joauuili-j 
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(losius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as  Clialcedon  ;  and,  fallinj^ 
prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in  the  name  of  liis  guilty  parents,  Ar- 
ciwlius  and  Eudoxia^  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint.(l) 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any  stain  of 
liereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to  liis  successor. 
Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  indulged  her  passions, 
and  despised  her  husband  :  Count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar 
confidence  of  tiie  empress ;  and  the  public  named  him  as  the  real  father 
of  Theodosius  the  younger. ('^)  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  how- 
ever, by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and  honour- 
able to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  eastern  world  :  and  the  royal 
infant,  by  an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with  tlie  titles  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four  years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in 
the  bloom  of  youtli,  was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage  ; 
and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop, (3) 
who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  foretel,  that  she  should 
behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glorious  son.  The  catholics 
applauded  the  justice  of  heaven,  which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St. 
Chrysostom ;  and  perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  wlio  sin- 
cerely bevvailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia.  Such  a 
domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities 
of  the  East, -(4)  the  licentious  excursions,  from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of 
the  Isaurian  robbers,  wliose  impunity  accused  the  wealvness  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  conflagration,  tlie  famine,  and  the 
flight  of  locusts,(5)  which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse  that  word)  of  tliirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  character;  since,  in  a 
period  very  copiously  furnished  with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius(6)  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind  of  the 
dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or  celestial  wisdom.  Ar- 
cadius considered,  with  anxious  foresight,  the  helpless  condition  of  his 
son  Theodosius,  who  was  no  more  than  seven  yeai-s  of  age,  the  danger- 
ous factions  of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezdegerd,  the 
Persian  monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambitious 
subject,  by  the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  appealed  to 
the  magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed,  by  a  solemn  testament,  the 
sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guar- 
dian accepted  and  discharged  this  honourable  trust  with  unexampled 
fidelity ;  and  the  infancy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 

who  had  hitherto  lefnsud  to  iicl.iiowledge  his  successors.  Diirii  i;  his  lifeiime,  the  Joaniiites 
were  res()ected  by  tlic  catholics,  as  tlie  true  and  orthodox  coimiiiiiiion  of  Constautiiiople. 
Tlieir  obstinacy  gradually  drove  ilieiii  to  the  brink  of  schism 

(1)  According  to  soineacconnts  (liaroniiis,  Aniial.  Eccles.  A  f).  438  No.  9,10).  theeniperor 
was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and  excuses,  before  the  body  of  the  cereinouioiia  saint 
could  be  moved  from  Comana. 

(2)  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be  impeached  without 
producing  a  witness;  but  it  is  astonishing,  thai  llie  witness  should  write  and  live  under  a 
prince,  whose  legitimacy  he  dared  lo  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  part. 
libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  ra;ane-.  lillemont  (Mist,  dos  Enipereurs,  tom.  \. 
p.  782.)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation  of  l:,udoxia. 

(3)  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  tiaiisported  by  the  order  which  he  had  oblaiued  for  tho 
destruction  of  eight  Pagan  temples  of  thst  city  See  the  curious  details  of  his  lile  (liaronins, 
A.  I).  401.  i\o.  17—51.)  originally  wiitteii  in  (ireek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  oiie  of 
his  favourite  deacons. 

(i)   I'hilostoig.  1.  xi.  c.  8   and  Ijodefroy,  Disserfat.  p   457. 

(5)  Jerom  (tom.  vl.  p.  73.  76  )  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular  and  destrnciive 
march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  clond,  between  heaven  and  earth,  over  llie  Ian. I  of 
Palestine.  Seasonable  winds  scattered  thiin,  partly  into  the  r>ead  Sea,  and  partly  iniu  ihd 
Mediterranean. 

(6)  I'rocopins,  de  Bell    Persic.  I   i   c.  2.  p.  8   edit.  Loiivie. 
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councila  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Procopius ;  and 
his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,(l)  while  he  presumes  to  dis- 
sent from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  em- 
peror, who,  so  rashly,  thougli  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son  and  his 
dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heatlien. 
At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  tliis  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian;  but  a  prudent  historian  will 
refuse  to  examine  the  propriety,  till  he  has  ascertained  the  truth,  of  the 
testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  tlie  history  of 
the  world,  we  may  justly  require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  posi- 
tive and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty 
of  the  event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their 
notice ;  and  tlicir  univei-sal  silence  annihilates  the  ^'ain  tradition  of  the 
succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  fairly  be  transferred 
from  private  property  to  public  dominion,  would  have  adjudged  to  the 
emperor  Honorius  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained, 
at  least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  weakness  of  Hono- 
rius, and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting 
this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute  separation  of  tlie  two 
monarchies,  both  in  interest  and  affection,  that  Constantinople  would 
have  obeyed,  with  le>ss  reluctance,  the  orders  of  the  Persian,  than  those 
of  the  Italian,  court.  Under  a  prince,  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by 
the  external  signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  fa- 
vourites may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace ;  and  dictate  to 
submissive  provinces,  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom  they  direct  and 
despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  incapable  of  arming  them 
with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  inde- 

Sendent  authority.  The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had 
een  appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristocracy, 
which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  republic  ;  and 
the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  was  fortunately  assumed  by  the 
prsefect  Anthemius,(2)  who  obtained,  by  his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young  em- 
peror proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius  ;  and  his  prudent 
firmness  sustained  the  force  and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin, 
with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  tlie  heart  of 
Thrace :  he  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and,  pointing 
to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  the  course 
of  that  planet  should  alone  terminate  tlie  conquests  of  the  Huns.  But 
the  desertion  of  his  confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced  of  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to  repass 
the  Danube :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which  composed  his  rear-guard, 
was  almost  extirpated  ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed,  to 
cultivate,  with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia.(3)  In  the  midst  of  the 
public  triumph,  Constantinople  was  protected  by  a  strong  inclosure  of 
new  and  more  extensive  vvalls ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian  cities :  and  a  plan  was  judi- 
ciously conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  secured 
the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on  that  river  a  perpetual 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  vessels.(4) 

(1)  Agatliias,  1.  iv.  p.  156,  157.  Although  he  confesses  the  prevalence  n(  tlie  t?aditinn,  h« 
iisserts,  that  Hrocopiiis  was  the  first  wlui  had  coimniued  it  to  writing  'I'illemoiit  (Hist,  dei 
liinperanrs,  lorn.  vi.  p.  597.)  argues  very  sensibly  on  tlie  merits  ot  this  table.  His  criticism 
was  not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastic^al  authority  :  both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  half  Pagans 

(2)  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  1.  Auatheinins  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one  of  the  tiiinistcrs  <>f 
Consinntius,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Anthciniiis.  After  his  return  from  the  Per- 
«i;tii  euibass) ,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  Prtetorian  prsefect  of  the  Kast,  in  the  year  4()5  ; 
and  held  the  praifecturu  aboiit  ten  years.  See  his  honours  and  praises  in  Godcfroy,  Cod. 
1  heod.  torn,  vi    p.  .'JSO.     lillemont,  ilist  des  i:mp.  toiii.  vi.  p   1,  tiic. 

(3)  .Sozomcii,  I.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Seyrri  at  work  near  Mount  f)lympti8,  in  BUIsyiiui, 
and  cherished  the  vain  hop-?  that  those  captives  were  the  last  of  the  nation. 

(4)  (  od.  I  heod.  1.  vii    tit.  NVii   I.  xv.  tit.  i   leg.  49. 
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But  tlie  Romans  liad  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  autliority  of  a 
monarch,  tliut  the  first,  eA'en  among  the  females^  of  the  Imperial  famil)-, 
who  displayed  any  courage  or  capacity,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne  of  Theodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,(l),  who  was  only 
two  years  older  tlian  lumself,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  tlie  title  of 
Augusta ;  and  thougli  her  favour  might  be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice 
or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the  Eastern  empire  near  forty 
years  ;  during  tlie  long  minority  of  her  brother,  and  after  his  death,  in 
her  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  JSIarcian,  her  nominal  husband. 
From  a  motive,  either  of  prudence,  or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of 
celibacy  ;  and  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the  clnistity  of  Pul- 
cheria,(2)  this  resolution,  which  she  communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia 
and  Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime  effort 
of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three 
daughters  of  Arcadius(3)  dedicated  their  virginity  to  God  ;  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  their  solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems; 
which  they  publicly  offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople. 
Their  palace  was  converted  into  a  monastery ;  and  all  males,  except  the 
guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  \vho  liad  forgotten  the  distinction 
of  sexes,  were  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  holy  threshold.  Pulcheria, 
her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favourite  damsels,  formed  a  reli- 
gious community  :  they  renounced  the  vanity  of  dress  ;  interrupted,  by 
frequent  fasts,  their  simple  and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  works  of  embroidery  ;  and  devoted  several  houi-s  of  the  day  and 
night  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  Christian 
virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  an  empress.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  describes  the  splendid  churches,  which  were  built  at  the 
expence  of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  her  charitable 
foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  tlie  poor ;  the  ample  dona- 
tions which  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic 
societies ;  and  tlio  active  severity  witli  which  she  laboured  to  suppress 
tlie  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were 
supposed  to  deserve  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Deity;  and  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  communicated 
in  visions  and  revelations  to  the  Imperial  saint.(4.)  Yet  the  devotion 
of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable  attention  from  temporal 
affairs ;  and  she  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodo- 
sius,  appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities. 
The  elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  acquii-ed,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  was  readily  applied  to  the  various  occasions  of 
speaking,  or  writing,  on  public  business:  her  deliberations  were  ma- 
turely weighed  ;  her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive  ;  and,  while  she 
moved  without  noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of  government,  she  dis- 
creetly attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  the  long  tranquillity  of 
his  reign.  In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe  was  indeed  af- 
flicted by  the  arms  of  Attila ;  but  the  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia 
still  continued  to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose.     Theodosius 

(1)  Sozomen  lias  filled  ili'ee  chapters  witli  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  Pulcheria  fl.  i\.  c.  1, 
2,  3.);  and  Tillemont  (Meiivjires  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  171— 184. >  has  dedicated  a  sepaiwte  iir- 
ti'cle  to  the  honour  of  .St.  Fiiltheria,  virgin,  and  empress. 

(2)  .Suidas  (Excerpta,  p.  68  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the  credit  of  the  Nestoriaiis, 
that  Hnlcheria  was  exasperated  against  their  foiiiiiler,  because  he  censured  licr  coimeclion  v.itli 
the  beautiful  Faulinns,  aud  her  incest  wi'h  lier  bTotlier  riieodosius. 

(3)  See  Dncaiige,  Fniiil.  Byzautiu.  p.  "0.  llaccilla,  the  eldest  dauuhter,  either  died  belnre 
Arcadius,  or,  if  she  lived  till  tlie  year  431  (Marcelliii.  Chron.),  some  defect  of  mind  or  body 
must  have  excluded  her  from  the  honours  of  her  rank. 

(4)  She  «as  admonished,  by  rept-ated  dreanis,  of  the  place  where  the  reius  of  the  forty 
martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  gniund  had  successively  heionged  to  the  house  and  garden  of 
a  woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedimian  monks,  and  to  a  church  of  S|. 
Thyrsus,  erected  by  Ciesarius,  v.lio  was  consul  A.  U.  ."97;  and  ilie  memory  of  the  relics  w-m 
alm'St  obliterated.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  wishes  of  Ur.  Jortiu  (Kemarks.  tom.  iv.  p, 
2.14.),  it  is  "ot  easy  to  acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fiaiid  ;  which  must  have 
beeii'traiiitjctcd,  when  she  was  more  than  flve-and-tiiirty  years  of  age. 
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the  youiifi-er  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  uf  encoun- 
tering una  punishing  a  i-ebellious  subject :  and  since  we  cannot  applaud 
the  vigour,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness^  and  prosperity,  of 
the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

Tlie  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  its  master. 
A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was  judiciously  instituted  ;  of 
the  military  exercises  of  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow;  of  (lie 
liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  plulosophy  :  the  most  skilful 
masters  of  the  East  ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal 
pupil;  and  several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace,  to 
animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria  alone 
discharged  the  important  task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of 
government  ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion  of  the 
extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity  of  her  intention.-;.  She  taught 
him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  depoi'tment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his 
robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great 
prince  ;  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescension ;  to  re- 
turn suitable  answers  ;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid  coun- 
tenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodusius  (1)  was  never  excited  to 
Kupport  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illustrious  name  ;  and,  instead  of 
aspiring  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  v,e  may  presume 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below  the  weakness  of  his  father 
and  his  uncle.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  authority,  and 
example.  But  the  unfortunate  prince,  wlio  is  born  in  the  purple,  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  the  son  of  Arcadius  was 
condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy,  encompassed  only  by  a  servile 
train  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure,  which  lie  acquired  by 
neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amuse- 
ments, and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit 
that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most  assi- 
duously laboured,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the 
mechanic  occupations  of  painting  and  carving;  and  the  elegance  witli 
which  he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman  emperor  to  the 
singular  epithet  of  Calligraphes,  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the 
world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons  whom  he 
loved;  he  loved  those  who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  in- 
dolence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  presented  for 
the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to  his 
character,  were  frequently  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  him- 
self was  chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these  qualities, 
which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues,  when  they  are  supported 
l)y  courage,  and  regulated  by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneficial,  and 
they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His  mind,  enervated 
by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed,  and  degraded,  by  abject  supersti- 
tion :  he  fasted,  he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and 
doctrines,  with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  Theodosius 
devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  tiU  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an  ev- 
communication  on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the  spiritual 
wound  which  he  had  inflicted.  (2) 

(1)  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  tlie  two  ecclesi.istical  liistorians,  who  i  i 
general  bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sozomcii  (I.  ix.  c.  1.)  ascribes  to  I'ulclieria  the  govern- 
ineut  of  tlie  empire,  and  the  education  of  her  brother ;  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
.Socrates,  thongh  he  affecltdly  disclaiins  all  hopes  of  favour  or  fame,  composes  an  elaborate 
panegyiic  on  the  emperor,  and  cantionsly  snppresses  the  merits  of  liissislcr  (I  vii.  c.  22.  42  ). 
I'hilostorgius  (I.  xii.  c.  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  language, 
T.it  fiaai\iKat  arfficmaw:  uTri/pc  rauiivnicai.  fuudmfiatt.  Snidas  (lActrpt.  p  53.)  gives  a  true 
character  of  Theodosius  ;  and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillemont  (torn.  vi.  p-  23.),  in 
borrowing  some  strokes  from  the  modern  Greeks. 

(2)  Theodoret.  1.  v.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  for  liU 
learning  and  piciy,  applauds  the  obedience  of  Tlieodosins  to  the  divine  laws. 
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The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a  private 
condition  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an  incredible  romance, 
if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius. 
The  celebrated  Athenais(l)  was  educated  by  her  father  Leontius  in 
the  religion  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  so  advantageous  was  the 
opinion  which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  divided  his  patrhnony  between  his  two  sons,  bequeathing 
to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the 
lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would  be  a  sufficient  por- 
tion. The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her  brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais 
to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constantinople ;  and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of 
justice,  or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  That 
s;igacious  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint ;  and  secretly 
destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the  future  wife 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother,  by  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais  ;  large  eyes,  a  well-propor- 
tioned nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a 
graceful  demeanour,  an  undei'standing  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue 
tried  by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athenian  virgin  : 
the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and  honourable  love  ; 
and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
capital  and  tlie  provinces.  Athenais^  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce the  errors  of  Paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian 
name  of  Eudocia ;  but  tlic  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of 
Augusta,  till  the  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitfulness  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  the  VFest.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with  some 
anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons ;  but,  as  she  could  easily  forgive  their 
fortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or  perhaps  the 
vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  prae- 
fects.  In  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  she  stUl  cultivated  those  ingenious 
arts,  which  luul  contributed  to  her  greatness  ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her 
talents  to  the  honour  of  religion,  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  com- 
posed a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ;  a  cento  of  the 
verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  the  legend 
of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegj'ric  on  the  Persian  victories  of  Theodo- 
sius :  and  her  writings,  which  were  applauded  by  a  servile  and  super- 
stitious age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the  candour  of  impartial 
criticism.(2)  The  fondness  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time 
and  possession ;  and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was 
permitted  to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through  the  East  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility :  she  pronounced,  from 
a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of  An- 
tioch,  declared  her  royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city, 
bestowed  a  donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of   gold   to   restore  the 

(1)  Socrates  (I-  vii.  c.  21  ;  niciitioiis  iier  name  (  Ulieiiais,  the  daiigliter  of  LeoDthis,  an 
Ailieiiian  sopliijl),  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetical  genius  The  most  ancient  account  of 
lier  lii-tory  is  in  John  Malala  (purt  ii.  p.  20,  21  edit.  Veiiet.  1743],  and  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
(p.  311,  312).  Those  authors  liad  probably  seen  original  pictures  of  the  empress  Kiidocia 
The  modern  Greeks,  Zonaras,  tedereiius  &c.  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent, 
of  fiction.  From  Nicephoriis,  indeed,  1  have  veninrcd  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer  of  .i 
rom.mce  would  not  have  imagined,  that  Aihenais  was  near  tweuly-ci?lit  vears  (dd  when  she 
inflamed  the  heait  of  a  young  emperor. 

(2)  iocrates,  I  vii.  c.  21.  rhotius,  p.  413—420.  The  Homeric  rento  is  still  extant,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  but  the  claim  of  Eudocia  to  that  insipid  performance  is  dis- 
puted by  the  critics.  .Sec  Pabricius,  Bihlioth.  Graec.  tom.  i.  p  357.  The  Ionia,  a  miscel- 
)an-;ous  dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of  the  nanie  o| 
Eudocia,  -.vho  lived  in  the  eleventh  cenliiry  ,  and  the  work  is  still  extant  in  rnnnusfript. 
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public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues,  wliich  were  decreed  by  the 
gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  t)ie  Holy  Land,  hei"  alms  and  pious  founda- 
tions exceeded  the  muniticence  of  the  great  Helena ;  and  though  the 
public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by  this  excessive  liberality,  she 
enjoyed  the  conscious  satij^faction  of  returning  to  Constantinople  witlj 
the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.(l)  But  this  ])ilgrimage 
was  tlie  fatal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty 
pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  lier  obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she 
ambitiously  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire  :  the 
palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord ;  but  the  victory  was  at  last 
decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The 
execution  of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  digrace  of  Cyi'us, 
Praetorian  praefect  of  the  East,  convinced  the  public,  that  the  favour 
of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  faithful  friends ;  and 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour,  that 
his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.(2)  As  soon  as  the  empress 
perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theodosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she 
requested  the  permission  of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusa- 
lem. She  obtained  her  request ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius,  or  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria,  pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and 
Saturninus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death 
two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favoured  servants.  Eudocia  instantly  re- 
venged them  by  tlie  assassination  of  the  count :  the  furious  passions, 
which  she  indulged  on  this  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to  justify  the 
severity  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  empress  ignominiouslv  stript  of  the 
honours  of  her  rank,(3)  was  disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen 
years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion;  and  the  approach  of  age,  the 
"death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was 
lead  a  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  Holy 
Monks  of  Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper  of  her 
mind.  After  a  fuU  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age  ;  protesting  with  hor  dying  breath,  that 
hhe  had  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship. (4) 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the  ambition 
of  conquest,  or  military  renown  ;  and  the  slight  alarm  of  a  Persian 
war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  East.  The  motives  of  this 
war  were  just  and  honourable.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd, 
the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to  tlie  crown 
of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.(5)  His  zeal 
and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  brethren  :  the  JNIagi  excited  a  cruel 
persecution;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  liis 
son  Vararanes,  or  liahram,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended  the  throne. 

(i)  Baioiiius  (Air.itil  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  4j8,  459.)  is  iDpious  and  llorid  ;  but  lie  is  accused  of 
placing  [lie  lies  of  different  ages  on  tlie  same  levtl  of  authenticity. 

(2^  111  this  short  view  of  tlie  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the  caution  of  Evagrins 
;l.  i.  c.  21.),  and  coMiit  Marcelliiius  (in  Chroii.  A.  D.  440  and  444.).  1  he  two  autheiilir 
dates  asbi^iii-d  by  tlic  latter,  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  tictious  ;  and  the  celebrated 
siory  of  the  apple,  HkC.  is  tit  only  lor  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  something  not  very  unlike  it 
may  be  found 

(5)  Priscus  (ill  lixcerpt.  Le^at.  p.  69  ),  a  contemporary,  and  a  coiiriier,  drily  mentions 
her  Pagan  aiid  Christian  names,  without  addina  any  title  of  honour  or  respect. 

(4)  For  the  t:io  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  licr  long  residence  at  Jerusalem  her  devotion, 
alms,  «S;i;  sec  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  47.)  and  Evauiins  (1.  i  c  20,  21,  22  ).  The  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle'may  sometimes  deserve  regard  ;  and,  in  the  dimieslic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala 
becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbi  Gncme,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility  of  Pa- 
lestine, of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,4b8  pounds 
r,(  "iild",  above  800,000  p;.iiiuls  .Steiliiig. 

(5)  Thoodoret,  1-  v.  c.  39.  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  ojfi— 364.  Assemaiinl, 
KibUot  Oriental,  ti  m.  iii.  p  396  lom,  iv.  p.  61.  Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas, 
but  extols  the  conslan<y  i:f  his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  nnderatand  the  casuistry 
which  prohibits  our  repairing  ihe  dama;,'e  which  wc  have  unlawAilly  committed. 
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Pome  Clii-istiaa  fugitives,  who  escaped  to  tlie  Roman  frontier,  were 
sternly  demanded,  and  generously  refused  ;  and  the  refusal,  aggravated 
by  colli mercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  between  the  rival  monar- 
chies. The  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the  i)lains  of  Mesopotamia, 
were  filled  with  hostile  armies ;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive 
campaigns  were  not  produeti\e  of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events. 
Some  engagements  were  fought,  some  towns  were  besieged,  witli  various 
and  doubtful  success ;  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  long  lost  possession  of  Nisibis,  the  Persians  were  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamian  city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial 
bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle.  Yet  the  splendid  victories,  which  the  incredible  speed  of 
the  messenger  Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics.  From  these 
panegyrics  the(l)  historians  of  the  age  might  borrow  their  extraor- 
dinary, and,  perhaps^  fabulous,  tales ;  of  the  proud  challenge  of  a 
Pervian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the  net,  and  dispatched  by  the 
sword,  of  Areobindus  the  Goth  ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Iimnortals,  wlio 
were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman  camp ;  and  of  the  hundred 
thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  v/ho  were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be 
disbelicAcd,  or  disregarded ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bishop,  Acacius  of 
Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be 
lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly  declaring,  that  vasesof  gold  and  silver  are  useless 
to  a  g(xl  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate 
of  the  church  of  Ajnida  ;  employed  the  price  in  the  redemption  of  seven 
thousand  Persian  captives ;  supplied  their  wants  with  affectionate 
liberality ;  and  dismissed  them  to  their  native  country,  to  inform  the 
king-  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  prac- 
tice of  benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  contending  nations;  and  I  wish  to  persuade  myself, 
that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  the  conference 
which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors degraded  the  personal  character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain 
attempt  to  magnify  the  extent  of  his  power ;  when  they  seriously  ad- 
vised the  Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wrath  of 
a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A  truce  of  one 
hundred  years  was  solemnly  ratified ;  and,  although  the  revolutions 
of  Armenia  might  threat eii  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia(2)  was  alternately  op- 
pressed by  its  formidable  protectors ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  Histor)', 
several  events,  which  inclined  the  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been 
already  related.  A  disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the 
ambition  of  Sapor ;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate. 
But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatiently  submitted  to  the  house  of 
Sassan  ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed,  their  hereditary  in- 
dependence; and  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  the  Chrintian  princes  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Armenia  was 
divided  by  the  progress  of  uar  and  faction  ;(3)  and  the  unnatural  divi- 

(1)  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  18,  19,  20,  21.)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Persian  war.  We  may 
likewise  consult  tlie  tliree  Chr'-nicles,  the  Paschal,  and  those  of  Marcellinus  ajid  .Maliila. 

(X)  This  account  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  uf  Armenia  is  taken  from  the 
third  book  of  the  Armenian  hinory  of  Moses  of  t'horene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qiialifi. 
cation  of  a  good  historian,  his  local  information,  bis  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly 
e^ipressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary  Procopiiis  (rie  Edificiis.  I.  iii  c.  I.  5.)  relates  the 
fame  fans  in  a  very  dilterent  niamier ;  but  1  have  evtracttd  the  cii  cnmslaiices  the  most  pro- 
bable in  thenjselves,  a-id  the  least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  (  liorene. 

(3)  The  western  Armenians  nsed  the  Greek  language  and  characttrs  in  their  religi"us 
nffire?;  Iinl  the  use  of  thai  ho.-'ilc  tongue  was   pruhiljited  by  the  I'ersiu'is  in  the  eastern  \»iy 
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sion  precipitatetl  the  downfal  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Cliosroes,  the 
I'ersian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern  and  most  extensive  portion  of 
the  country ;  while  the  Western  province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  Arsaces,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  After  the  death 
of  Arsaces,  the  Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and  imposed 
on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military  command  was 
delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian  frontier ;  the  city  of  Theodo- 
siopolis(l)  was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and 
lofty  ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  dependent 
territories  were  ruled  by  five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a 

f)eculiar  habit  of  gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who 
amented  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  honours  of  their  equals, 
were  provoked  to  negociate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court ; 
and  returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata,  acknow- 
ledged Chosroes  for  theii-  lawful  sovereign.  About  thirty  years  after- 
wards, Artasires,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia;  and  they 
unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the  room  of  an  unworthy 
king.  The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnest- 
ly solicited,  is  expressive  of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  He 
deplored  the  manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires  ;  and  declared, 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian 
emperor,  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner.  "  Our 
king,"  continued  Isaac,  "  is  too  much  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures, 
"  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover 
"  of  v,  omen,  but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire  of  the  elements.  He  may 
"  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewdness,  but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic  ; 
"  and  his  faith  is  pure,  though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never 
"  consent  to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and 
"  you  would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
"  believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  an  heathen."(2)  Exasperated  by 
the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  fiictious  nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the 
archbisliop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor ;  and  absurdly  re- 
joiced in  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  after  a  partial  hearing  was 
solemnly  pronounced  by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,(3)  which  they  had  possessed  above 
five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;(4)  and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate 
Artasires,  under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Persarmenia, 
nere  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  This  usurpation  excited  the 
jealousy  of  tlie  Roman  government ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Armenia;  and  a  territorial  acquisition,  which  Augustus 
might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining  empire  of 
the  younger  Theodosius. 

viiirrs,  wliicli  were  obliged  to  use  the  Syrian,  (ill  the  irivetition  of  the  Armenian  letters  hy 
Mesrolies,  in  the  bcginniiig  of  the  lillh  century,  and  the  snhscqnenl  version  of  the  Bihle  into 
the  Ariiieiiiaii  language;  an  event  which  relaxed  the  connection  of  the  chnrch  and  nation 
wiih  Consiantiriople. 

(0  M.ises  Choren.  1.  iii.  c  59.  p.  309.  and  p  .358.  Procopins,  de  F.dificiis,  1.  iii.  c  5. 
Tlieodosiopolls  stands,  or  rather  stood,  atioiit  thirty-five  miles  to  the  enst  of  Arzeronm,  the 
tiiodern  c;ipilal  of  I'lirkish  Armenia.     See  d'Anvil'e,  Geo<;rapliie  Anciennc,  toni.  ii.  p.  !)9.  1(H). 

(2;  Moses  Choren.  I.  iii.  c.  63  p  316.  Accoiding  to  the  instilntnni  of  .*St  Gn^oryllie 
a|)ostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of  ilie  ro.\al  family;  a  cirenmstancc.  which, 
111  some  degree,  corrected  the  intliience  of  the  sacc:  dotal  character,  and  united  the  miire  Hith 
I  he  rrowii. 

f.")  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  sti'.l  snl)sisted,  with  tlie  ianK_and  possessions  (as 
it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps      .See  Moses  choren.  1.  iii    c  65    p.  521. 

(4)  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  I'aitbian  monarcli,  ii!i. 
mtdialeh  after  the  defeat  of  Aiiliochiis  Sidetes  (Moses  I'lioren  I.  ii.  c.  2  p  Kt.).  one  hnndnd 
and  thirty  years  bifore  Christ.  Wiihont  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods 
of  tl:e  rii;;tis  of  the  last  kinss,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  rniii  of  the  Arii.eniaii  kiMKdom 
happened  atier  the  ronncil  of  (  halcerioii,  A.  I).  4.")l.  (I.  iii.  c.  ri.  p.  312  )  :  and  iiniVi  Vei^- 
nins,  or  Hahiam,  kiim  of  Versia  (I.  iii.  c.  6'i.  p.  317.),  who  itigncd  fn.m  A.  P.  i20  to  ISO. 
See  ASitnianiii,  Ribliot.  Oriental    toni.  iii    p   396. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 


Death  of  Hu)iorius. —  Valcntinian  III.  Emperor  of  the  East. — Admi- 
nistration of  his  Mother  Placidia. — jEtius  and  Boniface. — Conquest 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  Honorius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the  friendship  of  his  brother, 
and  afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the  East ;  and  Con- 
stantinople beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calami- 
ties of  Rome.  The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia(l)  gradually  renewed, 
and  cemented,  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter  of  the 
great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive  and  the  queen  of  the  Goths  ;  slie 
lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she  was  dragged  in  chains  by  his  insulting 
assassin  ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  After  her 
return  from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage,  which  had  been 
stipulated  without  her  consent;  and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble 
reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received,  from  tlie 
hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the  struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the 
widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her  resistance  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
Jiuptials  ;  nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and 
\'alentinian  the  third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  generous  soldier,  whose 
tijne  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  social  pleasure  and  military 
service,  was  taught  new  lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition :  he  extorted 
tiie  title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated  to 
the  empire  of  the  West.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh 
month  of  his  reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the  power 
of  Placidia  ;  and  the  indecent  familiarity(2)  of  her  brother,  which  miglit 
be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  childish  affection,  were  universjilly 
attributed  to  incestuous  love.  On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of 
a  steward  and  a  nurse,  this  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  ir- 
rcconcileable  quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were 
not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  as  the  Gothic 
soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with 
bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could  onlj'  be  appeased  by  the 
forced  or  voluntarj-  retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal 
exiles  landed  at  Constantinojde,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theodosius, 
during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories.  They  were  treated  with 
kindness  and  magnificence  ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern  court,  the  title  of  Augusta  could 
not  decently  be  allowed  to  Iiis  widow.  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Placidia,  a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Honorius, 
the  consequence  of  a  dropsy  ;  but  the  important  secret  M-as  not  divulged, 
till  the  necessary  orders  had  been  dispatched  for  the  march  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  remained  shut  during  seven  days  ;  and  the  loss  of  a 

Cl)  .Sec  Chap.  \\\i. 

(2)  Ta  (jvvex'>  ""Ta  tou.n  ^iXij/ioTa,  is  tlic  expression  of  O'yrnpiodornf  (apnd  Fliotiiiin,  \y. 
197.)  ;  who  nipans.  perh:ips,  to  describe  Ihe  svinie  caresses  which  M.ihoinet  heslowed  on  his 
fttiufihlcr  I'liaiemiih.  Qiiatido  (s:iys  tlie  prophet  liimself ),  qiiaiuio  tiibit  iiiihi  desirieriiiiij 
Paradisi,  osciilor  earn,  ct  iii!;eio  linsiiam  iiieaiii  iti  ns  ejus,  tint  itiis  seiisii;il  iiidiili;eiire  iiaa 
jiiRliticd  l)y  iiiiiacle  and  niysinv  ;  »<„\  ilie  asierdolc  lias  ticcii  conimiinicatcd  to  llie  piililic  Uy 
the  Rtvertnrt  Father  Maraccj,  ii!  Ins  \ii6ioii  ;iiid  (.Oiifiitalion  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p   oi. 
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foreign  prince,  who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regietted,  was  cele- 
brated with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations  of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the  vacant  throne 
of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  The  name  of 
the  rebel  was  John  ;  he  filled  the  confidential  office  of  Fiiinicerius,  or 
principal  secretary  ;  and  history  has  attributed  to  his  chai-acter  more 
virtues,  than  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  tlie  hope  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  embassy,  the 
majesty  of  the  Eastern  emperor  ;  but  when  he  understood  that  his 
agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  chased  away  with 
deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert,  b)'  arms,  the  injustice  of 
his  claims.  In  such  a  cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius 
should  have  marched  in  pereon :  but  the  young  emperor  was  easily 
diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous  a  design  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was  prudently  entrusted  to  Arda- 
burius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already  signalised  tlieir  valour 
against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved,  that  Ardaburius  sliould  embark 
with  the  infantry  ;  whilst  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted 
Placidia,  and  her  son  Valentinian,  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic. 
The  march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  vvitli  such  acti\e  diligence, 
that  they  surprised,  without  assistance,  the  important  city  of  Aquileia  ; 
when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly  confounded  by  tlie  intel- 
ligence, that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the  Imperial  fleet ;  and  that  his 
father,  with  only  two  gallies,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the 
])ort  of  Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem,  faci- 
litated the  conquest  of  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the 
courteous  freedom,  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among 
the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
spiracy was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited  by  private  messages,  and 
pressed  the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the  popular  creduli- 
ty transformed  into  an  angel,  guided  the  Eastern  cavalr}^,  by  a  secret, 
and,  it  was  thought,  an  impassable  road,  thi-ough  the  morasses  of  the 
Po :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown  open ; 
and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the 
cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut  off ;  and,  after 
lie  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on  an  ass,  to  tlie  public  derision,  John 
was  beheaded  in  the  Circus  of  Aquileia.  _  The  emperor  Theodosius, 
wlien  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the  horse-races ; 
and  singing,  as  he  marched  tlirough  tlie  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  con- 
ducted his  people  from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion.(l) 

In  a  monarchv,  which,  according  to  various  precedents,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  intricate  claims  of  female  and  collateral  succession  should  be  clearly 
defined  ;(2)  and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or  conquest, 
might  have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Romans.  For  a 
moment,  jierhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  unbound- 
ed sway  ;  but  his  indolent  temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dictates 
of  sound  policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  East ; 
and  wisely  relinquislied  the  laborious  task,  of  waging  a  distant  and 
doubtful  war  against  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps;  or  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were  alienated  by 

(1)  Tor  these  revoltiUons  of  llje  Weslfiii  (iiipire,  roiisiiU  Olyinpiortor.  apnd  Phot.  p.  Wi, 
193  196,  197  200.  Sozometi,  I  ix.  c.  IG.  Sociat.'s,  1  vii.  23  24.  Philostorgiiu,  I.  \ii.  c.  10, 
11.  and  (ioilcfroy,  (lissertat.  p  4S6.  I'locopiiis,  de  licll.  Vand.il.  1.  i.  c  3.  p  182,  185.  1  lieo- 
phaiies,  III  Cliroiiojjraph.  p.  72,  73   a'xl  Hie  Chronicles. 

(C)  See  Grotiiis  de  jure  Kelli  et  Pacis,  I.  ii  c.  7.  He  has  lahoiioiisly,  but  vainly,  attonipfed 
to  fiiriii  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  various  and  discordant  inodcs  of  royal 
furxBiiion,  which  have  been  iiidoduced  liy  frnud,  or  force,  by  time,  or  accident. 
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the  irrecoiicileable  difference  of  languaj^e  and  interest.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  tiie  voice  of  ambition^  Theodosius  resolved  to  imitate  the  mo- 
deration of  his  ^andfatlier,  and  to  seat  his  cousin  Valentinian  on  the 
throne  of  the  AV^est.  The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  title  of  A'obiiissimus :  he  was  promoted,  before  his  de- 
parture from  Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Casar ;  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority  of  Theodo- 
sius, and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted  Valentinian  the  third  by 
the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly  invested  him  with  the  diadem, 
and  the  Imperial  purple.(l)  By  the  agreement  of  the  three  females 
who  governed  the  Roman  world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  honourable 
alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compen- 
sation, perhaps,  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  the  Western  lUyricum  was 
detached  from  the  Italian  dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne,  of  Con- 
stantinople.(2)  The  emperor  of  the  East  acquired  the  useful  dominion 
of  the  rich  and  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sove- 
reignty of  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and  ravaged 
above  twenty  years,  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Van- 
dals, and  Bavarians.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  continued  to  respect 
the  obligations  of  their  public  and  domestic  alliance ;  but  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  government  was  finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declara- 
tion, the  validity  of  aU  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate  them, 
subscribed,  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent 
colleague.(3) 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  no  more 
than  six  years  of  age  :  and  his  long  minority  was  entrusted  to  the  guar- 
dian care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert  a  female  claim  to  the  succession 
of  the  Western  empire.  Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal,  the 
reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius;  the  elegant 
genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria.  The 
mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power,  which  she  was  inca- 
pable of  exercising  :( 4)  she  reigned  twenty-five  years,  in  the  name  of 
her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  coun- 
tenanced the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dis- 
solute education,  and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every  manly 
and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies 
were  commanded  by  two  generals,  iEtius(5)  aud  Boniface, (6)  who  msiy 
be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the   Romans.     Their  union  miglit 

(1)  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Aniiali  d'Itali;i,  torn.  iv.  p  139.) 
wbeilier  Valciiliniaii  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at  Rome  or  Kaveiiiia.  In  this  iinccrtaiiity 
I  am  willing  to  bilieve,  that  some  respect  was  shewn  to  the  senate 

(2)  The  coniit  di-  Biiat  (Hist,  dps  I'enples  de  I'Kiirope,  torn.  vii.  p.  292— 300  )  has  estahlrsled 
the  reality,  explained  ihe  motives,  and  traced  the  consequences,  of  ihis  remarkalile  cession. 

(3;  See  the  lirst  Nuvel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  commnnicates  (A.  U.  438.) 
the  riieodosian  Code.  Ahont  forty  years  before  Ihiit  time,  the  onity  of  legislation  had  been 
proved  by  an  exception.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  In  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
produced  a  law  of  the  East  to  jusiifv  their  cAcmption  from  municipal  .iffices  (Cod.  Theod.  I. 
xvi.  tit.  viii  leg.  13  ) ;  and  the  Western  emperor  was  ohiijeii  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict, 
the  law,  quani  constat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.     Cod    Theod.  I.  xi.  tit   i.  leg   1.58. 

(4)  Cas6icdorins(\arior.  1  xi  epist.  i  p.  238)  has  compared  the  regencies  ol  I'lacidia  and 
Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues 
of  his  royal  mistress.     On  this  occasion,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  langnase  of  truth. 

(5)  Philostorgins,  1.  xii.  c.  12  and  Godefroy'g  Dissertat.  p.  493,  &c.  ;  and  llcnatiis  Fri- 
geridiis,  apud  <.re'.;or.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn,  ii  p  163.  Ihe  father  of  vEtius  v.as  Garide:;- 
tius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  province  of  Scythia,  and  master  general  of  the  cavalry:  his 
mother  was  a  lich  and  nolile  Italian.  Trom  his  earliest  youth,  /Etius,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  Barbarians. 

(6)  Foi  the  character  of  noiiiface,  see  Olympiodoins,  apud  Phot,  p  126  ;  and  St  Aujiistir', 
apud  Tilleniout,  Memoires  Kccles  toni.  xiii.  p.  712—71.5  886.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at 
lenslh  deplored  the  fall  of  his  friend,  who,  after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had  m'.irried  a 
second  wile  of  the  Arian  seel,  and  uho  v^as  sns|i..tled  ot  kccpinK  scleral  concubines  In  his 
hoiLW. 
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have  supported  a  sinking  empire ;  their  discord  was  tlie  fatal  and  ini- 
mediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and  defeat  of  Attiia 
has  immortalized  the  fame  of  ^tius ;  and  though  time  has  thrown  a 
shade  over  the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Marscelles,  and'the 
deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  military  talents  of  count  Boniface.  In 
the  field  of  battle,  in  partial  encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was  still 
the  terror  of  the  Barbarians :  the  clergy,  and  particularly  his  friend 
Augustin,  were  edified  by  the  Christian  piety,  which  had  once  tempted 
liim  to  retire  from  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his  spotless  in- 
tegrity ;  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice,  which  may 
be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example.  A  peasant,  who  complained  of 
the  criminal  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  a  Gothic  soldier,  was  directed 
to  attend  his  tribunal  the  following  day:  in  the  evening  the  count,  who 
had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  assignation, 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten  miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty 
couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced  the  com- 
plaints of  the  husband,  by  presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  with  tlie 
head  of  the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  JEtius  and  Boniface  might  have 
been  usefully  employed  against  the  public  enemies,  in  separate  and  im- 
poi-tant  commands ;  but  the  experience  of  tlieir  past  conduct  should 
have  decided  the  real  favour  and  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia.  In 
the  mehmcholy  season  of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had 
maintained  her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  the  troops  and  trea- 
sures of  Africa  had  essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  tlie  rebellion. 
The  same  rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  ajid  activity  of 
jEtius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  from  the  Danube 
to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the  service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely 
death  of  John,  compelled  him  to  accept  an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he 
still  continued,  the  subject  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain 
a  secret,  perhaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his  Barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  liad  been  purchased  by  libei-al  gifts,  and  more  liberal 
promises.  But  iEtius  possessed  an  advantage  of  singular  moment  in  a 
female  reign :  he  was  present :  he  besieged,  with  artful  and  assiduous 
flattery,  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the 
mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship  ;  and  at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress 
and  his  absent  rival,  by  a  subtle  conspiracy,  M-hich  a  weak  woman,  and  a 
brave  man,  could  not  easily  suspect.  He  secretlj'  persuaded(l)  Placidia 
to  recal  Boniface  from  tlie  government  of  Africa ;  he  secretly  advised 
Boniface  to  disobey  the  Imperial  summons  :  to  tlie  one,  he  represented 
the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death;  to  the  other,  he  stated  tlie  refusal  as 
a  signal  of  re\'oIt ;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had 
armed  the  province  in  his  defence,  i^'vtius  applauded  his  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate 
enquiry  into  the  real  motives  of  Boniface,  would  have  restored  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  his  duty  and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  iEtius  still 
continued  to  betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  perse- 
cution, to  embrace  tlie  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success  Mith 
which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  cnuld  not  inspire  a  vain 
confidence,  that,  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of  the  AVest,  commanded 
by  a  rival,  whose  military  character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise. 
After  some  hesitation,  tlie  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boni- 
face dispatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  coiu't,  or  rather  to  the  camp  of 
Gonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict  alliance,  and 
the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settlement. 

(1)  rrocopiiis  (<ic  Uell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  .",  1.  p.  1R2— ISfi  )  rel.ites  Ibe  fraud  of  ittiiis,  (lie 
revolt  of  Boiiif.icc,  aud  llie  loss  of  Africa.  This  aiii'cdolc,  uliitii  is  supported  by  some  col- 
lateral icstiniony  (see  Kiiinait,  Hist,  rcrseciit.  Vandal,  p  42(1,  •121.),  tteiiis  agrceahlc  to  llie 
practice  of  ancient  and  modern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  uvcaicd  hy  the  repentance  of 
Boniface. 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honorias  had  obtained 
a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain ;  except  only  in  tlie  pi-ovince  of 
Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps,  in 
mutual  discord,  and  hostile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed  ;  and 
their  adversaries  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  Count  Asterius .  compelled,  or  rather 
provoked,  the  victorious  Barbarians  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to 
the  plains  of  Bcetica.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon  required 
a  more  effectual  opposition  ;  and  the  master-general  Castinus  marched 
against  them  with  a  numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished 
in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fled  with  dishonour  to  Tarra- 
gona ;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented  as  the 
punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash  presumption.(l) 
Seville  and  Cartliagena  became  the  reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the 
ferocious  conquerors  ;  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the  liarbour 
of  Cartliagena,  might  easily  transport  them  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly 
concealed  their  families  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience  of  naviga'- 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  which  they  received  from  Count  Boniface  ;  and  the 
death  of  Gonderic  served  only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince,  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the 
mind  or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Genseric.(2) 
a  name,  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  deserved 
an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  king  of  the 
Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  lameness 
in  one  leg,  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse. 
His  slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes  of  his 
soul :  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished  ;  but  he  in- 
dulged the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  revenge.  The  ambition  of 
Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and  without  scruples ;  and  the  warrior 
could  dexterously  employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies 
who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  the 
seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  depar- 
ture he  was  informed,  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  presumed 
to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon. 
Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pui-sued  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi 
as  far  as  Merida ;  precipitated  the  king  and  his  army  into  the  river 
Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious 
troops.  The  vessels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modern 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were 
furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their  departure ;  and 
by  the  African  general,  who  had  implored'  their  formidable  assistance. (3) 
Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply  the  martial 
swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  Noiih,  will  per- 
haps be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the  army  which  Genseric  mustered 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had 
penetrated  from  the  Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  com- 

(l)  See  tlie  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatiiis.  Salvinn  (de  Gnbernat.  Pei,  I.  viii.  p.  246. 
Paris,  1608.)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals  to  tlieir  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they 
prayed,  tliey  carried  a  Bible  in  the  front  of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching 
the  perfidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

(2)  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  statura  mediocris  et  eqiil  casii  clandicaiis, 
animo  profiuidiis,  serinoue  rams,  liixuri.B  couteinptur,  iri  turbidus  habendi,  cupidus,  ad  soli- 
citandas  gentes  pruvidentissimns,  seniina  conteutiomiui  jaceie,  odia  iniscere  paiatiis.  Jor- 
nandes,  de  Rebiis  Geticis,  c.  33.  p-  657.  This  portiait,  which  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a 
strong  likeness,  must  have  been  copied  from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodoriiis 

(3)  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  contemporary,  places  the 
passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  year  of  Abniham  (which  commences  in 
October)  2444.  This  dale,  which  coincides  with  A.  U.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another 
Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  who  have  marked  fur 
that  event,  one  of  the  two  preceding  years.    See  Pagi  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  &c. 
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mand  of  Uieir  warlike  king;  and  lie  reigned  wilh  eqiinl  nuth<ihty  over 
the  Alani,  wlio  liad  passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from  the  told 
of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  climate.  The  htmes  of 
the  hold  enterprise  had  excited  many  hrave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic 
nation  ;  and  many  desperate  provincials  were  tempted  to  repaii'  their 
fortunes  hy  the  same  means  whicli  had  occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this 
various  multitude  amounted  only  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men ;  and 
though  Genseric  artfully  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing 
eighty  chiliarchs,  or  commanders  of  thousands,  the  fallacious  increase  of 
old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  would  scarcely  have  swelled  his 
army  to  the  number  of  fourscore  thousand  persons.(l)  But  his  own 
dexterity,  and  the  discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified  the  Vandal 
powers, '  by  the  accession  of  numerous  and  active  allies.  Tlie  parts  of 
Mauritania,  which  border  on  the  great  desert,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
were  filled  witli  a  fierce  and  untractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage  tem- 
per had  been  exasperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by  their  dread  of  the 
Roman  arms.  The  wandering  ]Moors,(2)  as  they  gradually  ventured  to 
approach  tlie  sea-shore,  and  the  camps  of  the  Vandals,  must  ha\e  viewed 
with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the  armour,  tlie  martial  pride 
and  discipline  of  the  unknown  strangers,  who  had  landed  on  their  coast ; 
and  the  mir  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors  of  Germany,  formed 
a  very  singular  contrast  with  the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  which  is  derived 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties 
liad  in  some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  igno- 
rance of  their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of  any  future 
consequence,  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  enemies  of  Rome;  and  a 
crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the  woods  and  vallies  of  Mount 
Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge  on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  inju- 
riously expelled  them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists(3)  was  an  event  not  less  favour- 
able to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  before  he  landed  in 
Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at  Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the 
magistrate.  The  Catholics  were  satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible  rea- 
sons which  they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  must  be 
inexcusable  aiid  voluntary ;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded 
to  inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction,  which  had  so  long 
abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred  bishops,(4)  with 
many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  torn  from  their  churches, 
stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the  islands,  and 
l)roscribed  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  conceal  themseh-es  in  the 
])rovinces  of  Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and 
in  the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale  of  fines,  from  ten  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schis- 
matic conventicle  ;  and  if  the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times,  without 
subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  re- 

(1)  Compare  Pr-icopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.5.  p.  190.)  and  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecii- 
lioiie  N^aiidiil.  I.  i.  c  1  p  3  edit.  Ruiiiart).  We  are  assured  by  Idatiiis,  that  (;eiiserlc  eva- 
ciuiied  J^p:!!!!,  tmii  Vanrialis  o«ini/))^t  eormnquc  (ariiiliis  ;  and  Hossidiis  in  Vit.  Augiistiii. 
c.  28.  apud  liuiiiart,  p.  427  )  descriiits  his  army,  as  iiiamis  ingeiis  immaniiiin  gentinni  Vanda- 
lormn  et   Ahmoruui,   comiiiixtam  secum  liabens  Gotliorum  genteni,  aliarnniqiie  diverwnini 

**  (2)  For  tl;e  manners  of  ttie  Moors,  see  Pror,)pins  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1  ii.  c  6  p.  249.)  ;  for 
ilieir  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Buffoii  (Ilisunrc  Natnrelle,  toni.  iii.  p  4.'50.).  JTocopiim 
savs  in'ecneia!,  iliai  ilie  Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  \alenlieiiaii  (de 
Bell.  Vandal.  1  i.  c.  .'i.  p.  190  )  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  independent  tribes  did  not  em- 
brace  anv  iiniform  system  of  policy.  ,.„,,„  j    ,        ,    ,         •        ,   ■ 

(3)  .See  Tillemont  Memoires,  Kccles.  toni.  xm.  p.  516— S.S8. ;  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
persecution,   in  the  original   monuments,  published    by  Diipin   at  the   end  of  Optatus,    p, 

(4Vrhe'  Donalist  bishops,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted  to  279.;  and  they  as- 
serted,  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than  100.  The  Catholics  had  286  present,  I'jj 
absent,  besides  sixty-tour  vacant  bislioprics. 
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ferred  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  Imperial  court. (1)  By  these  severities, 
which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation  of  St.  Augustin,(2)  great 
numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  cliurch  :  but  the 
fanatics,  who  stiU  perse\"ered  in  their  opposition,  were  provoked  to  mad- 
ness and  desi)air ;  the  distracted  country  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops  of  Circumcellions  alternately  pointed 
their  rage  against  themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries ;  and  the 
calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both  sides  a  considerai)le  augmenta- 
tion.(3)  Under  these  circumstances,  Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  an 
enemy  of  the  orthodox  communion,  shewed  himself  to  the  Donatists  as 
a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  reasonably  expect  the  re- 
peal of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors.(4)  The 
conquest  of  Africa  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal,  or  the  secret  fa- 
vour, of  a  domestic  faction;  the  wanton  outrages  against  the  churches, 
and  the  clergy,  of  which  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed 
to  the  fanaticism  of  their  allies ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  dis- 
graced the  triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most 
important  province  of  the  ^Vest.(5) 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange  intelligence, 
that  a  A'irtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours,  and  so  many  services,  had 
renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited  the  Barbarians  to  destroy  the  pro- 
vince entrusted  to  his  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface,  who  still 
believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might  be  excused  by  some  honour- 
able motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  of  iEtius,  a  free  conference 
with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high  distinction, 
was  named  for  the  important  embassy.(6)  In  their  first  interview  at 
Carthage,  the  imaginary  provocations  were  mutually  explained ;  the 
opposite  letters  of  ^tius  were  produced  and  compared  ;  and  the  fraud 
was  easUy  detected.  Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error  ; 
and  the  Count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her  future  resentment.  His 
repentance  was  fervent  and  sincere ;  but  he  soon  disco\ered,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  restore  the  edifice  which  he  had  sliaken  to  its 
foundations.  Carthage,  and  the  Roman  garrisons,  returned  with  their 
general  to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  king  of  the 
Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly  refused  to  re- 
linquish the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans,  who  marched 
under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his  hasty  levies  of  provincial  troops, 

(1)  The  filtb  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosiaii  Code,  exhibits  a  series  of  tl'e  Im- 
perial laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the  year  400  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  51ih  law, 
promulgated  by  Honorius,  A.  D.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and  efiectnal. 

(!')  St.  Angiiilin  altered  liis  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  heretics.  Ilij 
pathetic  declanitioM  of  pity  and  indulsence,  for  the  Manicha^ans,  has  been  asserted  by  Mr. 
Locke  (vol.  iii.  p  4C9.)  among  the  choice  specimens  of  bis  lomnion  place  book.  Another 
philosopher,  tiie  celebrated  Bavle  (torn  ii  p.  445— 196.),  has  refnsed,  with  superfluous  dili- 
gence and  ingenuity,  the  arguments,  by  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  hisold  age,  the 
persecution  of  the  Donatists. 

(3>  .See  'I'illemoiit,  Jleni.  Eccles.  tom.  xi.i.  p.  .Wfi— 592.  80o.  I  he  Donatists  boasted  of 
thousands  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Augiistin  asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these 
numbers  were  much  exaggerated  ;  hut  he  sternly  maintains,  tlidt  it  was  better  that  iome  should 
burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than  that  all  should  burn  in  hell  flames. 

(4)  According  to  St.  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Uonatists  were  inclined  to  the  principles, 
or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which  Genseric  supported.  'Jillemoiit,  Mem.  Eccles. 
tom.  vi.  p.  68. 

(5)  See  Baronius,  Aiinal  Ecclc?.  A.  D.  428.  N'o  7.  A  I).  439.  No.  oo.  The  cardinal,  though 
more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great  events  in  licaveu  than  on  the  earth,  has  observed  the 
apparent  connection  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred  years  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the  light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  192,  &c. 

(6)  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without  examining  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  subject ;  to  ex- 
tricate himself  without  dela)  from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation ;  and  even,  if  he  conhl 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance  (■Tillemont,  Mcin. 
Eccles.  torn  xiii.  p  SUO.).  1  he  bishop  was  intimately  connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of 
peace  (Id.  tom.  xiil  p.  928.). 
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were  deferited  with  considerable  loss  :  the  victorious  Barbarians  insulted 
the  oi)en  country  ;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  tlio 
only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation. 

The  long  and  narrovv  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  fiUed  with  fre- 
quent monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence ;  and  the  respective 
degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurately  measured  by  the  distance 
from  Cartilage  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will  impress 
every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  cultivation : 
the  country  was  extremely  populous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  Lberal 
subsistence  for  their  own  use  ;  and  the  annual  exportation,  particularly 
of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that  Africa  deserved  the  name 
of  the  common  granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden,  the 
seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  ^vere  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps 
been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and  extravagant 
declamation.  War",  in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  perpetual  violation  of 
humanity  and  justice  ;  and  the  hostilities  of  Barbarians  are  inflamed  by 
the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful 
and  domestic  society.  The  Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  sel- 
dom gave  quarter ;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were 
expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had  fallen. 
Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from  the  captives  a  discovery  of 
their  hidden  wealth.  The  stern  policy  of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent 
examples  of  military  execution :  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his 
own  passions,  or  of  those  of  his  followers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  a"-'Tavated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanatacism 
of  the'Uonatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  VandaLs  to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  settle  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that 
it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaughter  gi-eat  numbers  of  their  prisoners 
before  the  vvalls  of  a  besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting 
the  air,  and  producing  a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must  have 
been  the  first  victims.(l) 

The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by  the  exquisite 
disti-ess  of  beholding  the  ruin,  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  whose  ra- 
pid progress  he  was  unable  to  check.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  he 
retired  into  Hippo  Regius ;  where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an 
enemy,  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The  mari- 
time colony  of  Hippo,{2)  about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of  Car- 
thage, had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Reyiiu,  from 
the  residence  of  Numidian  kings  ;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and  po- 
pulousness  still  adliere  to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe 
by  the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military  labours,  and  anxious  re- 
flexions, of  Count  Boniface,  were  alleviated  by  the  edif\ing  conversation 
of  his  friend  St.  Augustin  ;(3)  till  that  bishop,  the  liglit  and  ])illar  of  tlie 
Catholic  church,  was  gently  released,  in  the  third  montli  of  the  siege, 
and  in  the  seventy-sLxth  year  of  his  age,  from  the  actual  and  the  im- 

(1)  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  are  contained,  1.  In  a  letter  from  Ca- 
preohis,  bishop  of  i  arthage,  to  excnse  his  absence  from  tlie  council  of  Kphesus  (ap.  Kiiiiiart , 
p.  4?!l.).  2.  In  tlie  life  of  St.  Angnstiii,  liv  his  friend  and  colleague  I'ossidius  (ap.  Kiiinait, 
p.  4i!7.).  5  In  the  Histoiy  of  the  Vandalic  I'cisecntion,  by  Victor  Viuiisis  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2,  o. 
edit  Kninart).  I  he  last  picture,  which  was  drawn  sixty  years  after  tl.e  event,  is  moie  ex- 
pressive of  the  author's  passions  than  i.f  the  truth  of  facts. 

(2)  .SeeCellariiis,  IJeograpli,  Antiij.  luin.  ii.  part,  ii  p.  112.  Leo  African,  in  liamusio,  toni. 
i.  fol.  70.  L'Afiiqne  de  Marmol,  torn,  ii  p  ■l.'il.  437.  Shaw's  liavcls,  p.  46,  47.  The  old 
Hippo  liegius  was  finally  destroyed  by  tl.o  Aialis  in  the  seventh  century ;  hut  a  new  town'  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  was  built  with  the  materials;  and  it  c.nitained,  in  the  sixtccnih 
centnry,  about  three  hundred  families  of  i;;dnsirioiis,  but  tiirbnlent,  manufacturers.  The 
adjaceiit  territory  is  renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  excpiisiic  fruits. 

(5)  I  he  life  of  M.  Augustin,  by  Tillemoirt,  fills  a  quarto  valuine  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn,  xiil  ) 
of  more  lliaii  one  thousand  pages;  and  the  diligence  of  that  learned  .laiis-enist  was  excited, 
on  this  occasion,  l-v  factions  and  devout  zeal  for  the  founder  of  his  sett. 
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pendina^  calamities  of  his  country.  The  3'outh  of  Augustin  Lad  been 
Btained  hy  the  vices  and  errors,  which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses  ;  but 
from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners  of 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  liis  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of  every  denomina- 
tion ;  the  ManichfeanSj  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians^  against  whom 
he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy-  Wiien  the  city,  some  months  after 
his  death,  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved, 
which  contained  his  voluminous  writings  ;  t\yo  hundred  and  thirty-twoi 
separate  books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  copious  magazine  of 
epistles  and  homilies.(l)     According  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  im- 

£artial  critics,  the  superficial  learni/ig  of  Augustin  was  confined  to  the 
latin  language  ;{2)  and  his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  by  the 
eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually  clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric. 
But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind ;  be  boldly 
sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free  will,  and  original 
sin  ;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which  he  framed  or  restor- 
ed,(3)  has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause,  and  secret  reluctance, 
by  the  Latin  church.(4) 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Van- 
dals, the  siege  of  Hippo  was  pi-otracted  above  fourteen  months :  the 
sea  was  continually  open ;  and  when  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
exhausted  by  irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were  compelled 
by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The  importance  and  danger 
of  Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of  the  West.  Placidia  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  her  eastern  ally  ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and 
army  were  reinforced  by  Aspar,  who  saifed  from  Constantinople  with  a 
powerful  armament.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united 
under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched  against  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of 
Africa.  He  embarked  with  the  precipitation  of  despair;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Hippo  were  permitted  witli  their  families  and  effects,  to  occupy 
the  vacant  place  of  the  soldiers,  the  gi-eatest  part  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  Count,  whose  fatal  cre- 
dulity had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might  enter  the  palace 
of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the  smiles 
of  Placidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician, 
and  the  dignity  of  master  general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he 
must  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  re- 
presented with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.(o)     The  discovery 

(1)  Such  at  least  is  tlie  account  of  \'ictor  Mtfnsisfde  Perscciit.  Vandal.  I.  i  c  3.);  tboii^h 
Geniiiidiut  seems  to  doubt  uUctber  any  perjou  jjaii  read,  or  even  collected,  all  the  works  of 
St.  Augustin  (See  Hieron)ni.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p  519.  in  Catalog.  Sciiptor.  Ecf  les.).  Tiiey  liHve 
been  repeatedly  printed;  and  Diipin  (Bibiiotbeqiie  F.ccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  15s-2o7.)  Uas  given 
a  laige  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them,  as  they  stand  in  tiie  last  edition  of  tlie  Benedictineb. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  nut  extend  beyond  the  Confessions, 
and  tbe  Citii  vf  God. 

(2)  In  hi's  early  youth  (Confess.  I.  14.)  St.  Augnslin  disliked  ?nd  neglected  the  study  of 
Greek;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Platonisis  in  a  Latin  version  (Confess,  vii.  g.j  . 
Some  modern  critics  have  thought,  that  his  ignorance  of  (Jreek  disqualified  him  from  ex- 
pounding the  scriptures;  and  Cicero  or  Quiiitilian  would  have  required  the  knowledge  of 
that  language  iji  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

(3)  riiese  questions  were  seldom  asitateri,  from  the  time  of  .St.  Paul  to  that  of  ^t.  Au- 
gustin. I  am  informed  that  the  (.reek  fatlieis  maintain  the  natural  sentiments  of  ibe  Semi- 
pelagians;  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Augustin  was  oerived  from  the  Manichsean  school. 

(■4)  The  church  of  Rome  lias  canonised  Augustin,  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Ye;  as  tbe  real 
difference  between  tbeni  is  in\itii)le  even  to  a  theological  microscope;  the  Molinists  are  op- 
pressed by  the  authority  of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  rescmbbmce  to 
the  heretic.  In  the  mean  while  the  Protesl;int  Armenians  stand  aloof,  and  deride  the  mut'ial 
perplexity  of  the  dispnlants  (.^ee  a  curious  Review  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  Biblio- 
theque  Uiiiverselle,  lorn,  xiv  p.  144— 39S).  Perhaps  a  teasouer  still  more  independent,  may 
emile  in  liU  turn,  when  he  peinsrs  an  .Ainiinian  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

(5)  Dncange,  Fam.  Ryzant.  p.  C7  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valontiiiian  ;  on  the  reverse, 
Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a  palm  in  tbe  uiher,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
which  is  drawn   bv  font  horses,  or,  iu  another  medal,  by  four  stags;  an   unlucky  emblem!  1 
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of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  tlie  distinguished 
favour  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and  perfidious  soul  of 
^tius.  He  hastily  returned  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or 
rather  with  an  army,  of  Barbarian  followers ;  and  such  was  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private 
quarrel  in  a  bloody  battle.  Boniface  was  successful  ;  but  he  received 
in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  which 
he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in  such  Christian  and  charitable  senti- 
ments, that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept 
^tius  for  her  second  husband.  But  ^tius  could  not  derive  any  im- 
mediate advantage  from  the  generosity  of  his  dying  enemy  :  he  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia  ;  and  though  he  attempted 
to  defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  the 
Imperial  power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the 
tents  of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their  mutual 
discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious  champioHS..(l) 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Bonifoce,  that 
the  Vandals  would  achieve,  without  resistance  or  delay,  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  Eight  years  however  elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo 
to  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that  interval,  the 
ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  prosperity,  negociated 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  an  hostage  ; 
and  consented  to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.(2)  This  moderation,  which  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  policy,  of  the 
conqueror.  His  throne  was  encompassed  with  domestic  enemies  ;  who 
accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he 
sacrificed  to  his  safety  ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But  the 
public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent  conspiracies  ; 
and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  liave  shed  more  Vandal  blood  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in  the  field  of  battle.(3)  The  con- 
vulsions of  Africa,  which  had  favoured  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm 
establishment  of  his  power ;  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors 
and  Germans,  the  Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or 
threatened,  the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Western  provinces ;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  the  naval  enterprises 
of  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia,  the 
strong  inland  city  of  Corta  still  persisted  in  obstinate  independence.(4) 
These  difficulties  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance 
and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric ;  who  alternately  applied  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  establishment  of  his  African  kingdom.  He  subscribed 
a  solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the 
term  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment  of  its  violation.  The  vigilance 
of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  friendship,  which 
concealed  his  hostile  approach  :  and  Carthage  Avas  at  length  surprised 

(hoiild  doubt  wiiether  anoMier  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  reverse 
of  an  Imperial  medal  See  Science  des  Medailles,  by  the  Pcre  Jubert,  toui.  i.  p.  132—150. 
edit,  of  1739,  liy  the  Barnn  de  la  Bastie. 

(1)  Procopius  fdfe  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  185)  continues  the  history  of  Boniface  no 
farther  than  liis  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentioned  by  I'rosper  and  Marcellinus  ;  the  ev- 
pression  of  the  latter,  that  itiiiis,  the  day  before,  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear, 
implies  something  like  a  regular  duel. 

(2)  See  Hrocopiiis,  de  Bell  vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  186  Valeutinian  published  seveial  humane 
laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Nuiiiidian  and  Mauritanian  subjects;  he  discharged  ti.em, 
in  a  great  measure,  tVoni  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tiibnte  to  one-eighth,  and 
gave  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrates  to  the  praefect  of  Rome.  Cod. 
Theod.  torn.  vi.  \ovell.   p.  11,  12. 

(3)  Victor  Viiensis,  dc  I'crsecut.  Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  p  26.  1  he  cruelties  of  Genseric  to 
warjla  his  subjects,  are  strongly  espressed  in  Prospcr's  Chronicle.  A.  D.442. 

(4)  Possidius,  in  Vit.  Augtistin,  c.  28.  apud  Ruinart,  p.  428. 
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by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Scipio.(l) 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  v.ith  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and 
though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Constanti- 
noplcj  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendor  of 
Antioch,  she  stiU  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West ;  as  the 
Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  world. 
That  wealthy  and  opulent  meti-opolis(2)  displayed,  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic.  Carthage  contained  the 
manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  provinces.  A  re- 
gular subordination  of  civil  honours,  gradually  ascended  from  the  pro- 
curators of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city,  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the 
state  and  dignity  of  a  consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  gymnasia 
were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African  youth  ;  and  the  liberal 
arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  pliilosophy,  were  publicly 
taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  buildings  of  Carthage 
were  uniform  and  magnificent :  a  shady  gi'ove  was  planted  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  capital ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  was  sub- 
servient to  the  commercial  industiy  of  citizens  and  strangers  ;  and  the 
splendid  games  of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in  the 
presence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  reputation  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  their  countiy,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  still 
adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  character.(3)  The  habits  of  trade^ 
and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had   corrupted  their  manners  ;    but  theii*  im- 

})ious  contempt  of  monks,  and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatural 
usts,  are  the  two  abominations  which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of 
Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the  age.(4)  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely 
reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the  ancient,  noble, 
ingenuous,  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of  Victor  are  not 
without  energy,)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into  a  state  of  ignominious 
servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his  licentious  troops  to  satiate  their 
rage  and  avarice,  he  instituted  a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and 
oppression.  An  edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoyed  aU  persons^  with- 
out fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable 
furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers ;  and  the  attempt  to  secrete 
any  part  of  their  patrimony,  was  inexorably  punished  with  death  and 
torture,  as.  an  act  of  treason  against  the  state.  The  lands  of  the  pi'o- 
consular  province,  which  formed  the  immediate  district  of  Carthage, 
were  accurately  measured,  and  divided  among  the  Barbai-ians ;  and  the 
conqueror  reserved  for  his  peculiar  domain,  the  fertile  territory  of 
Byzacium,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.(5) 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom  he  had 
injured  :    the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were  exposed  to  his 

(1)  See  tlie  Chronicles  of  Idatiiis,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Maicelliims.  They  mark  the  same 
year,  Imt  dift'erent  days,  lor  the  surpiisal  of  Carthage. 

(2)  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fif'.h  centnries,  is  taken  from 
the  Expositio  toliiis  Mtindi,  p.  17,  18.  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers, 
from  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p  228,  229.  ;  and  principally  from  Salvian,  de  Guberna- 
tioue  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  237,258.  I  am  surprised  that  the  ■\ofUi/t  bhoul.l  noi  place  either  a  mmt, 
or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage ;  but  only  a  gynecaBum,  or  female  mannfactnre. 

(3)  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  compares,  iu  his  barbarous 
Latin,  the  couutry  and  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  after  stigmatising  their  want  of  faith,  he  coolly 
concludes.  Difficile  riutem  inter  eos  in\eiiitur  bonus,  tamen  in  multis  pauci  boni  esse  possunt. 
P.  18. 

(4)  He  decla  es.  that  the  peculiar  vices  .>f  each  countiy  were  collected  in  the  sink  of  Car- 
thage (I.  vii.  p.  257.;.  In  the  indulgence  of  vice,  the  Africans  applauded  their  iiiiinly  virine. 
F.i  illi  se  magis  virilis  fort.tiidinis  esse  crederent,  qui  maxime  viros  foeminei  usfts  probrosilate 
fregissent  (p.  268  ).  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polluted  by  elteminate  wretches,  v^ho  pub- 
licly assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress,  and  the  character  of  women  (p.  264.).  If  a  monk 
appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  aud  ridicule;  dctestauti- 
bu3  ridentium  eachinnis  (p.  289.). 

(5)  Compare  Procopins,  de  Bell,  \andal.  I.  i.  c  5.  p.  1S9,  190.  ;  and  \icior  Xitnesis,  de 
Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  1. 
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jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all  those  who  refused  the  ignominious 
terms,  wliich  their  honour  and  religion  forbade  them  to  ■  accept,  were 
compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual 
banishment.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East,  wei*e  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  exiles,  or  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous  captives,  who 
solicited  the  public  compassion :  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theo- 
doret,  still  pi-eserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Ccelestian  and 
Maria.(l)  The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  tlie  misfortunes  of  Caelestian, 
who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator  of  Carthage,  was 
reduced,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a 
foreign  country  ;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the  Christian  ex- 
ile, and  the  philosophic  temper,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such 
calamities,  could  enjoy  more  real  happiness,  than  was  the  ordinary  lot 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
magnificent  Eudsemon,  is  singular  and  interesting.  In  the  sack  of 
Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by  some  merchants  of 
Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their  native  country.  A 
female  attendant,  transported  in  the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same 
family,  still  continued  to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced 
to  the  common  level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudajmon  re- 
ceived from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services,  which  she  had 
once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable  behaviour  divulged 
the  real  condition  of  Maria ;  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of 
Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent 
maintenance ;  and  she  passed  ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of 
the  church ;  till  she  was  unexpectedly  informed,  that  her  father,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an  honourable  office 
in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her  filial  impatience  was  seconded 
by  the  pious  bishop  :  Theodoret,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  recommends 
^'Iaria  to  the  bishop  of  ^gaj,  a  maritime  city  of  "Cilicia,  which  was 
frequented,  during  the  annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West ;  most 
eai-nestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use  the  maiden  with  a 
tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth ;  and  tliat  he  would  entrust  her  to  the 
care  of  such  faithful  merchants,  as  would  esteem  it  a  sufficient  gain,  if 
they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of 
her  aiflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am  tempted  to 
distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  :(2)  whose 
imaginary  date  corresponds  v  ith  the  reign  of  tlie  younger  Theodosius, 
and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.(-3)  ^Vhen  the  emperor 
Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  moun- 
tain ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones. 
They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  rniraculously 
prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of 

(1)  Ruiiiart  (p  444  -457  )  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  other  authors,  the  misfortunes, 
real  imd  fabiiloiia,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 

(2)  The  choice  of  fabnloiis  circumstances  is  of  small  importance ;  yet  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the  Svriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
fde  Ulorii  Martyriim,  1  i.  c.  95  in  Max.  BililiolhecA  Patrnm,  torn.  xi.  p.  &56),  to  the  Greek 
acts  of  their  martvrdom  (apnd  Photiuin,  p.  1400,  1101. ,i,  and  to  llie  Annals  of  the  Painarcli 
Eutychius(tnm.  i.  p.  391.  551,  532.  535.  Vers.  I'ocock  J. 

C3)  Two  Syriac  writers,  astlieyaie  quoted  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient:!l  torn  i.  p.  336. 
',58  )  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  years  736  (A.  D.  425  ),  or  748  (A.  D. 
457.)  of  the  «>ra  of  the  Seleucides.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Phoiitis  had  read,  assign  the 
date  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  te\\i\\  of  Theodosius,  h  hich  may  coincide  either  with  A. 
D.  439,  or  44G.  I  he  period  which  had  elapsed  since  tlie  persecution  of  Decins  is  easily  as- 
certained ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  itrnorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  suppose 
tlie  Interval  of  three  or  four  buudred  years. 
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Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  re- 
moved the  stones,  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice :  the  light 
of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  seven  sleepers  were  permitted 
to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of 
their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city,  to  purchase  bread  for 
the  use  of  his  companions.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  ap- 
pellation) could  no  longer  recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his 
native  country ;  and  liis  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus. 
His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language,  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  enquiries  produced  the  amazing 
discovery,  that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus,  and 
his  friends,  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  tyrant.  The  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  as  it  is  said  the 
emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and  at 
the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this  marvellous  fable 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the  modern  Greeks^ 
since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be  traced  within  half  a  century  of  tlie 
supposed  miracle.  James  of  Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  born  only 
two  years  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one 
of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young  men 
of  Ephesus.(l)  Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  into  the  Latin  language,  by  the  care  of  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.  The  hostile  communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  me- 
moiy  with  equal  reverence ;  and  their  names  are  honourably  inscribed 
in  the  Roman,  the  Habyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.(2)  Nor  has 
their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  This  popular 
tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove  his  camels  to  the  fairs 
of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran. (3)  The 
story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted,  and  adorned  by  the  nations, 
fi'om  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  ;(4)  and 
some  vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote 
extremities  of  Scandinavia.(5)  This  easy  and  univei'sal  belief,  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit 
of  the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to  age,  with- 
out observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human  affairs  ;  and 
even  in  our  larger  experience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accustomed, 
by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distaqt  re- 

(1)  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  church,  was  born  A  D.  452.  •  he  began 
to  compose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474.  :  he  was  made  bishop  of  Batuje,  in  the  district 'of  .Sariie 
and  province  of  Mesopotamia,  A.  D  519,  and  died  A.  D.  521.  (Assemanni,  torn  i  p  288* 
—289  ).  For  the  homily  de  Pueris  Ep/iennis,  see  p.  33.5  -339.  :  thongh  I  could  wish  that  As^ 
jemaiinl  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Sarug,  instead  of  answering  the  obiection«  of 
Baronins. 

(2)  See  the  Jcta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  (Mensis  Julii,  torn.  vi.  p.  375-397  ;  This 
immense  calendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  (16J1— 1770.)  and  in  fifty 
volumes  in  folio,  has  advanced  no  farther  than  the  7th  day  of  October.  The  si'ippres'»ion  of 
the  Jesuits  lias  most  probably  checked  an  nnderlakin?,  which,  through  the  medium  of  fable 
and  superstition,  communicates  much  historical  and  pbilosplncai  instruction. 

(3)  see  Maracci  Alcoran  Sura  xviii.  tom.  ii.  p.  420-427  and  tom.  i.  part  iv  p.  103.  With 
etich  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not  shewn  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  Invented 
the  dog  CAI  Rakim)  of  the  .Seven  Sleepers;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  course 
twice  a  day,  that  lie  might  shine  into  the  cavern  ;  and  the  care  of  God  himself,  who  preserved 
their  bodies  from  putretaciion,  by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 

(4)  See  d'Herhelot,  liibliotheque  Orieiuale,  p.  139.  ;  and  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex, 
andriii.  p.  39,  40. 

(5)  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aqiiileia  (de  Gestis  Langobardoriim,  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  745,  746.  edit. 
Grot.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  placed  in  a  cavern  under  a  rock 
on  Ihe  shore  of  the  ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  North,  whoje  long  repose  was  respected 
by  the  Barbarians  Ihcir  dress  declared  them  to  be  Romans;  and  the  deacon  conjecture* 
«bat  they  were  reserved  by  rrovideiice  as  the  future  apostles  of  thise  unbelieving  couutriei. 
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volutions.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable  aeras  could  be  in- 
stantly annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a  momentary  slumber  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  iictv  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator, 
who  still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise 
and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the  pleasinj^  subject  of  a  philosophical 
romance.  The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed,  than  in 
the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transported  from  Rome  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  ;  and  the  abuse  of  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed,  by  an 
artificial  system  of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the 
persecuting  Decius  was  fiUed  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and  orthodox 
princes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  :  and  the 
jHiblic  devotion  of  the  age  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  Catholic  church,  on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved  :  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North,  had  established  their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest  pro- 
^'inces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


The  Character,  Conijuests,  and  Court  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns  — 
Death  of  Theodosius  the  Younger. — Elevation  of  Marcian  to  the  Em- 
pire of  the  East. 

The  western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  fled 
before  the  Huns  ;  but  the  achievements  of  the  Huns  themselves  were 
not  adequate  to  their  power  and  prosperity.  Their  victorious  herds  had 
spread  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  ;  but  the  public  force  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their  valour  was  idly 
consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions  ;  and  they  often  degrad- 
ed their  national  dignity  by  condescending,  for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  their  fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of 
Attila,(])  the  Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  world  ;  and  I  shall 
now  describe  the  cliaracter  and  actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  ; 
who  alternately  insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  "West,  and  urged 
the  rapid  dowiifal  uf  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  impetuously  rolled  from  the  confines 
of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  and  populous  tribes 
may  commonly  be  found  on  tlie  verge  of^  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
accumulated  weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers ;  and 
the  easy  condescension  of  tlie  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the 
insolent  demands  of  tlie  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager  appetite 
for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously  in- 
sert the  name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm  with  truth, 
that  the  herds,  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  liad 
formed  their  encampments  within  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary,(2)  in 

(1)  Ibe  antlieiitic  materials  for  the  liistory  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Jornandes  (de  Kchiis 
Oeticis,  c.  34—50.  p.  660- C88.  edit  Grot.)  and  Prisciis  (Excerpta  de  Legationihns,  p.  55  — 
76  Paris,  1648).  1  have  not  seen  tlic  lives  of  Attila,  composed  liy  JuvencHS  Cailiiis  (.:alaiiiis 
nalmatiu'us,  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  hy  Nicholas  Olahns,  archhishop  of  Gran,  in  tlie  six- 
teenth. See  Mascn's  Historyof  tlieClcriiians,  ix  23  and  Mallei  Osservazioni  Litterarie,  torn, 
i  p  88  89.  Whatever  the  modern  Hungarians  have  added,  nnist  be  labiilons  ;  and  they  d.i 
not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  Thcj  suppose,  that  when  Attila  invaded  Gaul 
and  Italy,  married  innumerabl..'  wives,  &c.  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
ThwrocE  Chron.  p.  i.  c.  22.  in  Script.  Hniisar.  torn.  i.  p   76. 

(2)  Hunsiry  has  been  6ncce3si\ely  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colonies.  1.  The  Hims  of 
AUila  •  2.   the  Abates,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and,  3.  the  Turks,  or  Magiars,  A.  D,  889.  ;  tb* 
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a  fertile  country/  which  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of 
hunters  and  shepherds.  In  this  advantageous  situation,  Rugilas,  and 
his  valiant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and  reputation 
commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  with  the  two  empu-es.  His 
alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was  cemented  by  his  personal 
friendship  for  the  great  iEtius  ;  who  was  always  secure  of  finding,  in  the 
Barbarian  camp,  a  hospitable  reception,  and  a  powerful  support.  At  his 
solicitation,  and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper,  sixty-thousand  Huns 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were 
alike  expensive  to  the  state  ;  and  the  grateful  policy  of  ^tius  abandon- 
ed the  possession  of  Pannonia,  to  his  faithful  confederates.  The  Romans 
of  the  East  were  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  wliich 
threatened  the  provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical 
historians  have  desti-oyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and  pesti- 
lence ;(1)  but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expedient  of 
stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishonourable  tribute  by  the  title  of  gene- 
ral, which  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  accept.  The  public 
tranquillity  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four 
dependent  nations,  among  whom  we  may  distinguish  the  Bavarians,  dis- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged 
and  protected  by  a  Roman  alliance  ;  till  the  just  claims,  and  formidable 
power,  of  Rugilas,  were  efi"ectuaUy  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  am- 
bassador. Peace  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate  :  their  decree 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor ;  and  two  ambassadors  were  named,  PUn- 
thas,  a  general  of  Scythian  extraction,  but  of  consular  rank  ;  and  the 
quasstor  Epigenes,  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  that  oflfice  by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  His  two 
nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  their  uncle, 
consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  ambassadors  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  as  they  proudly  refused  to  dismount,  the  business  was  trans- 
acted on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the 
Upper  Maesia.  The  kings  of  the  Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  vain  honours,  of  the  negociation.  They  dictated  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual  contribu- 
tion should  be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  seven  hun- 
dred, pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine,  or  ransom,  of  eight  pieces  of  gold, 
should  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped  from  his  Bar- 
barian master ;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  that  all  the  fugitives, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court,  or  provinces,  of  Theodosius,  should 
be  delivered  to  the  justice  of  their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was 
rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a  i-oyal  race.  They 
were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  At- 
tila :  and,  as  soon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary 
respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  Scy- 
thia  and  Germany.  (2) 

immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hungarians,  whose  connection  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prcdromus  and  Nutitia  of  Matthew  Belius,  ap- 
pear to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concerning  ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have 
seen  the  extracts  in  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  xxii.  p.  1—51.  and  Bibliotbeque 
Raisonnee,  torn.  xvi.  p.  \TJ—\15. 

(1)  Socraies,  1.  vii.  c.  43.  Theodoret,  I.  v.  c.  36.  Tillemont,  who  always  depends  on  the 
faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously  contends  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  136.  607.), 
that  the  wars  and  personages  were  not  the  same. 

(2)  See  Priscus,  p.  47,  48.  and  Hist,  des  Peuplcs  de  I'Europe,  torn,  vii   c,  xii,  xiii,  \\t,  xv. 
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Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  his  regal,  de- 
6cent(l)  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with  the 
monarcns  of  China.  His  features,  according  to  the  observation  of  a 
Gothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin ;  and  the  portrait 
of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck  ;(2)  a 
large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose, 
a  few  hairs  in  the  place  ot  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  square 
body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned  form.  The 
haughty  step  and  demeanor  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  expressed  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  he  had  a 
custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror 
which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity  : 
his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon ; 
and  Attila  was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent  master. 
He  delighted  in  war  ;  but,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature 
age,  his  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  North  ; 
and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefuUy  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  prudent  and  successful  general.  The  effects  of  personal  valour 
*tre  so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that  victory,  even 
among  Barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  skill,  with  which  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  are  combined  and  guided  for  the  service  of  a 
single  man.  The  Scythian  conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their 
rude  countrymen  iii  art,  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  Moguls,  were 
erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The 
miraculous  conception,  v/hich  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin- 
mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of  human  nature  ;  and  the 
naked  prophet",  who,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Deity,  invested  him  with  the 
empire  of  the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible 
enthiisiasm.(3)  The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural  enough, 
that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  de\otion,  the  god  of  war  ; 
but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  cor- 
poreal representation,  they  worshipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the 
symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.(4-)  One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  per- 
ceived, that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself,  in  the  foot, 
and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered,  among 
the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword  ;  which  he  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  tliat 
artful,  prince. accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this  celestial  favour;  and, 
as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  suord  of  Mars,  asserted  his  divine  and 
indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth. (5)  If  the  rites  of  Scy- 
thia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile 
of  fagffots,  three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in 
a  spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the  summit 

Cl)  Prisciip.  p.  39.  T!ip  niiirieni  Ilmigarians  liave  riednced  liis  jenc.-.logy,  which  atceiidf, 
in  the  Ihirty-riftli  degree,  to  Haui  the  son  of  Noah  ;  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real 
iMine  (de  Giiigiies,  Hisu  des  Huns,  toiii.  ii.  p.  297  ). 

(2)  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  55.  p.  661  )  with  Buft'on,  Hist.  Naliirelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  380.  The 
former  had  a  right  to  observe,  orisinis  suae  signa  rebtitueiis.  The  chaiacter  and  portrait  of 
Atiila  are  probably  transcribed  from  Cassiodorns. 

(3)  Ahnlpl.araj.  Dynast,  vers  I'ocock,  p.  281.  Gene.ilogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  by 
Abiilghazi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii.  c.  15.  part  iv.  c.  3.  Vie  de  Gcngiscan,  par  I'etit  de  la 
Croi\,  I  i.  c.  1.  6  The  relations  of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages),  express  the  popular  langnage 
and  opinions;  Zitmis  is  styled  the  Sun  of  God,  &c    &c. 

(4)  Nee  tenipluiM  apnd  eos  visitur,  anl  delubrnm,  ne  tiijuriiim  qiiidem  cnluio  teduni  r.erni 
usqtiam  potest;  sed  g/firiiiis  Uarbaiico  ritu  hniiii  llgitiir  nudiis,  enmqne  nt  Martem  rrcionuui 
quas  circiinicircant  praEsulcm  verecniidins  cohmt.  Aininian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  2  and  tli* 
learned  Notes  of  Lindenhrojins  and  Valesins. 

(5)  Frisciis  relates  this  remarkable  stoiy,  both  In  liis  own  text  (p  65.),  and  in  the  quota- 
tion made  by  Jnrnande.'  (c  55.  p.  662.).  Ho  might  have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fable, 
whicli  characterised  this  tamons  sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythiao 
deity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  .>lars  of  the  Gieeks  .iiid  Ronianj. 
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of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive. (1)  Whether  human  sacri- 
fices formed  any  part  of  the  wors^hip  of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated 
the  god  of  war  with  the  victims  which  he  continually  oflfered  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conquests  more  easy,  and  more  permanent ;  and  the  Bar- 
barian princes  confessed,  in  the  langiaage  of  devotion  or  flattery,  that 
they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on  the  divine  majesty 
of  the  king  of  the  Huns.(2)  His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre,  and 
his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  im- 
pulse ;  and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Mars, 
convinced  the  world,  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  his  invincible 
arm.(3)  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  aifords  the  only  remaining  evidence 
of  the  number,  and  importance,  of  his  victories  ;  and  the  Scythian 
monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might, 
perhaps,  lament,  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute  or  the  art 
wliich  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized  and  the 
savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who 
cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents, 
Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  theBar- 
barians.(4)  He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and 
those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may  be  un- 
derstood with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  which  stretched  beyond 
its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vinces :  he  interposed,  with  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  in  the 
domestic  aifairs  of  the  Franks ;  and  one  of  liis  lieutenants  chastised,  and 
almost  exterminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the 
islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  di- 
vided by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a  tribute 
of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been  protected  from  all 
other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  courage  of  the 
natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  dominion 
of  Attila  over  the  Scythian  deserts ;  j-et  we  may  be  assured,  that  he 
reigned  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was 
dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician  ;(5)  that  he  insulted 
and  vanquished  the  Khan  of  the  formidable  Geougen ;  and  that  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  negociate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China. 
In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Attila,  and  who  never  entertained,  during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of 
a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by  their 
numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  re- 
nowned Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidoe,  was  the  faithful  and  sagacious 
counsellor  of  the  monarch  ;  who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius,  whilst 
he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of  the 

(1)  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  OBCononiy,  I  Iiave  calculated  by  the  smallest 
Etadiiiin.  In  the  luiinaii  sacrifices,  tliey  cut  oft' the  sliiiiilder  and  arm  of  ilie  victim,  which  they 
ihrew  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the 
pile. 

(2)  Prisciis,  p.  55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was  pleased,  if  the  person  on 
whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  support  theirdivine  lustre.     Sueton.  in  August,  c.79. 

(3)  The  count  dc  Duat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Enrope,  torn.  vii.  p.  42S,  429  )  aitempts  to 
clear  Attila  from  ihe  murder  of  his  brother:  and  is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Jornandes,  and  the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

(4)  Fortissimarum  gentium  dnminiis,  qui  iiuuidilA  ante  se  potenlii,  folus  Scythica  et  Ger- 
manica  regtia  possedit.  Jornandes,  c  49.  p  6S1.  Hrlscus,  p  G4,  6-5.  M.  de  Cuignes,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  has  acquired  (toin.  ii.  p.  295  -501.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire 
of  Alti'a. 

(5)  See  Hist,  des  fluns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geouzen  believed,  that  the  Huns  could  ex- 
cite at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  1  his  pl.asnomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone 
(ifri;  to  whose  magic  power  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  I'artars  nf 
tli<  fourteenth  century,    ."^ee  Clicrefeddin  All,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bcc,  torn  i.  p   82,  83. 
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Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many  martial 
tribes,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  sub- 
missive order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round  the  person  of  their  master. 
They  watched  his  nod  ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and,  at  the  first 
signal  of  his  wUl,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation,  his  stern 
and  absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with 
their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succession ; 
but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  five,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  Barbarians.(l) 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention  of  Theodo- 
sius,  by  reminding  him,  that  they  were  his  neighbours  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia ;  since  they  touched  the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached, 
with  the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  Arca- 
dius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the 
East;  from  whence  they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable 
captives.(2)  They  advanced,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea  ;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia;  passed  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  JHalys ;  recruited  their  weaiy  cavaliy 
with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian  horses ;  occupied  the  hilly 
country  of  Cilicia,  and  disturbed  the  festal  songs,  and  dances,  of  the 
citizens  of  Antioch.  Egj'pt  trembled  at  their  approach  ;  and  the  monks 
and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy 
embarkation.  The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  stiU  recent  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might  execute,  with  supe- 
rior forces,  the"  design  which  these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted ; 
and  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the 
tempest  would  fall  on  the  dominions  of  Rome,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of 
the  great  vassals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the 
rank  of  powerfid  princes,  hail  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society 
of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the  West. 
They  related,  during  their  residence  at  Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an 
expedition,  which  they  had  lately  made  into  the  East.  After  passing  a 
desert  and  a  moi-ass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  lake  Moeotis, 
they  penetrated  through  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media ;  where  they  advanced  as 
far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic.  They  encountered  the 
Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media ;  and  the  air,  according  to  their 
own  expression,  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were 
obliged  to  retire,  before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  re- 
treat was  effected  by  a  different  road  ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  booty  ;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal  camp,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  an  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free 
conversation  of  the  imperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed,  at  the  court  of 
Attila,  the  character  and  designs  of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers 

d)  Joriianiles,  c.  35.  p.  6B1.  c  37.  p.  667.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Eniperpnrs.  toin.  vi.  p. 
129.  138.  Conieille  has  represented  the  pride  of  Attila  to  liis  siil>ject  kings;  and  Ins  tragedy 
opens  witd  these  two  ridiciilous  lines: 

lis  ne  sent  pas  veiiiis,  «os  deux  rms !  qn  on  lenr  die 

Qn'ils  se  font  trop  attendre,  ct  qu'Attila  s'enniiie. 
The  two  kings  of  the  Gepid*  and  the  Ostrosoths  are   profound  politicians  and  stntiinental 
lovers  •  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  defects,  without  the  gciiins,  of  the  poet. 
(2)  ' alii  per  r.aspia  clanstra 

Armcniasque  iiives,  inopino  iramite  diicli 

Invadnnl  Orieniia  opes  :  jam  pascna  fiiiiiant 

Cappadocnin,  vuliicnimque  parens  Argveiis  eqiioruni. 

.lam  ru'iet  altns  Halys,  iiec  se  delendit  iiiiqno 

Monte  Cilix  ;  Syria;  ti actus  vastaiitiir  amieni  ; 

Assnetninqiie  choris  ct  lau.'i  plebe  caiionim 

I'roterit  imbellem  soiiipes  hostilis  Orontcm.  ..,«,■    „o     ., 

Claiidiaii,  III  Kiiflii.  1.  n.  28— «. 
Spe  likewise  in  F.ntiop.  I.  i.S-l.l-SJl.  and  the  strong  desrtiption  of  Jeroin,  who  wrote  from 
his  feelings,  loin  i.  P-  26-  ad  Hcliodor.  p.  200.  ad  Ocean,  rhilosiorgius  (I.  ix.  c.  8.)  mentions 
this  irruption. 
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of  Constantinople  expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be 
diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious  Italians  admonished  their 
Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced 
them,  that  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms 
of  the  Huns,  and,  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would  exalt 
the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a  military  title,  which  equalled 
liim  only  to  the  generals  of  Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose 
a  disgraceful  and  intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and 
captive  Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by  the 
empire  of  the  Huns.(l) 

^VTiile  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained  the  Vandals  in  the 
possession  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had  been  concerted  between  the 
courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable 
province  ;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtle  Genseric,  who  spread 
his  negociations  round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs,  by  exciting 
the  king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire  ;  and  a  trifling  inci- 
dent soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a  destructive  war.(2) 
Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortress, 
surnamed  Constantia.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial 
security ;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders ;  and  levelled 
the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  act 
of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their  terri- 
tories, to  discover  and  steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  kings  ;  and  sternly 
demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacriligious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive 
subjects,  who  had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war ;  and  the  Maesians  at  first  ap- 
plauded the  generous  firmness  of  their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon 
intimidated  by  the  destruction  of  ^'iminiacum  and  the  adjacent  towns  ; 
and  the  people  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a 
private  citizen,  however  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed 
to  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who  did  not  possess 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  which  he  suspected. 
He  boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns ;  secured,  by  solemn 
oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward ;  posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Bar- 
barians, in  silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  cit}'. 
This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a  pre- 
lude to  more  honourable  and  decisive  victories.  The  lUyrian  frontier 
was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses ;  and  though  the  greatest 
part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a  single  tower,  with  a  small  garrison,  they 
were  commonly  sufficient  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  ini-oads  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a 
regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly  swept  away  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Huns.(3)  They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  populous  cities  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and  Mar- 

(1)  See  the  orisinal  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  64,65. 

(2)  Hriscus,  p.  351.  His  )iistory  conlaiiied  a  copious  and  elesant  account  of  the  war  (Eva- 
gnus,  I.  i.  c  17  )  ;  but  the  extracts  which  relate  to  tlie  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have 
reached  our  times.  The  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writeis,  trom  whom  we 
borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jornandes,  Theophanes,  Count  Marcelliniis,  Prosper-I  yro, 
and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Pruples  de 
I'Knrope  torn.  vii.  c.  xv.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  and  the  duration  of  thi.i 
war  ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty. f<nir. 

(3)  Procopius,  de  lidificiis,  I  iv.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  afterwards  restored,  strength- 
ened, and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Jus>tinian  ;  but  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abares, 
who  succeeded  to  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 
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cianapolis,  of  Naisius  and  Sardica ;  where  every  circumstance,  in  the 
discipline  of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been 
gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence.  The  whole  breadth 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  live  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  Hadriatic,  was  at  once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the 
myriads  of  Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the  field.  The  public  dan- 
ger and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt 
his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  legions.  But  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  Genseric, 
were  hastUy  recalled  from  Sicily  ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia, 
were  exhausted  ;  and  a  military  force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formid- 
able by  their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the 
science  of  command,  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  ar- 
mies of  tlie  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three  successive  en- 
gagements; and  the  progi-ess  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of 
battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Marcianapolis,  were  fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the 
Danube  and  Mount  Htemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  b\'^  a  victori- 
ous enemy,  they  gi-adually,  and  unskilfully,  retired  towards  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Thrace  ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the 
land,  was  marked  by  their  third,  and  irreparable,  defeat.  By  the  des- 
truction of  this  army,  Attila  acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the 
field.  From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylse  and  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  ravaged,  without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might, 
perhaps,  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the  words, 
the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure,  are  applied  to  the 
calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire.(l) 
Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent 
earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and 
tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired;  but 
this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious  fear,  that  Heaven  itself 
had  delivered  the  Imperial  city  to  tlie  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were 
strangei-s  to  the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.(2) 
In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  South,  the  Scythian 
shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  savage  and  destructive 
spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain  the  exercise  of  national  rapine 
and  murder,  are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  interest:  the 
knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a 
moderate  use  of  conquest ;  and  a  just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation 
which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country,  may  be  retaliated  on  our  own. 
But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may,  Avithout  injustice, 
be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  before  their  primitive  manners 
were  changed  by  religion  and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental 
history  may  reflect  some  liglit  on  tlie  short  and  imperfect  annals  of 
Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
it  was  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but  in 
calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  po- 
pulous country,  that  the  vacant  land  might  be  converted  to  tlie  pasture 
of  cattle.    The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,(3)  who  insinuated  some 

(1)  Septiiagiiita  civilntcs  (snys  Prosper- r>  ii>)  depr<edatione  vastatas.  The  language  of  count 
Marcelliiius  is  still  more  forcible.  I'fiie  totam  Europaiii,  iiivasis  excUique  civitatil)iis  atqiie 
castellis,  ronriiAit. 

(2)  1  illemont  (Hist  des  Emperenis,  torn.  vi.  p.  106,  107  )  lias  paid  great  attention  (o  tliis 
memorable  earthquake  ;  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
and  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  lo  the  bands  of  a  popular  preacUcr,  an 
earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 

(3)  He  represented,  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  four  provinces  fPetcheli.  Chan- 
tong,  Chanel,  and   Lcaotong)   which  he  already  possessed,  might  annually  produce,  under  a 
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prrinciples  of  rational  policy  into  the  mind  of  Zing'is,  diverted  him  from 
the  execution  of  this  horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which 
yielded  to  the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  ex- 
ercised, with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  reason, 
though  not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  victorious  Huns. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the 
city ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly  decided : 
they  were  either  inlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on 
the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and  bended  bows,  had 
formed  a  circle  round  tlie  ca])tive  multitude.  The  second  class,  com- 
posed of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  artificers  of  every  rank 
and  profession,  and  of  the  more  wealthy  or  honourable  citizens,  from 
whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or 

firoportionable  lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  use- 
ess  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city;  which,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture;  and  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing their  native  air.  Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when  they 
were  not  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  rigour.(l)  But  the  most  casual 
provocation,  the  slightest  motive,  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often  pro- 
voked them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre : 
and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  executed  with  such  unrelent- 
ing perseverance,  that,  according  to  their  own  expression^  horses  might 
run,  without  stumbling,  over  the  ground  where  thej'  h.ad  once  stood. 
The  three  great  capitals  of  Khorasan,  i\Iaru,  Neisabour,  and  Herat, 
were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zingis ;  and  the  exact  account,  which 
was  taken  of  the  slain,  amounted  to  four  millions  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  persons.(2)  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated 
in  a  less  barbarous  age ;  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion :  yet,  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamerlane,(3)  either 
the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of  the  Scourge  of 
GoD.(4) 

It  may  be  aflSrmed  with  bolder  assurance,  that  the  Huns  depopulated 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of  Roman  subjects  whom 
they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the  hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an 
industrious  colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse,  through  the  de- 
serts of  Scythia,  the  rudiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  but 
these  capti\'es,  M'ho  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersed 
among  the  hords,  that  obeyed  the  empire,  of  Attila.  The  estimate  of 
their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of  unen- 

mild  adniiiiistratioii,  500,000  ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of 
silk.  Gauhil.  Hist  de  la  Oynastic  des  Moiigous,  p.  58,  59.  Yeliitthoiisay  (such  was  the  name 
of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the 
conquerors.     .See  p.  102,  103.      _ 

(1)  Particular  instances  would  be  endless ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  life  of 
Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Cioix,  the  Histoire  des  Mongous,  iind  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Huns. 

(2)  At  Maru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,600,000 ;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000.  [('llerbclot,  Eihlio- 
theque  Orientale,  p.  380.  581.  1  use  the  oithography  of  d'Anville's  maps.  It  must  however 
be  allowed,  thut  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  iheir  losses,  and  the  Moguls,  to 
magnify  their  exploits. 

^3)  Cherefeddiii  Ali,  his  servile  panpcyrii.t,  would  affoid  us  many  hoiiid  examples,  hi  his 
camp  before  Uelhi,  Timur  massacred  100,000  Indian  piisoners,  who  had  .v;«<7prf  wheji  the  army 
of  their  countrymen  appeared  in  sight  (Hist  de. Timur  Bee,  toiii.  iii  p  90  ).  I'lie  people  of 
Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  sculls  for  the  structure  of  sevenl  lofty  towers  (Id  toin.  i.  p. 
454.).  A  similar  tax  wkjs  levied  on  the  ievi>lt  of  Bagdad  (torn,  iii  p.  570  )  :  and  the  exact 
account,  which  Chereferidiu  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  ottirers,  is  slated  by 
another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiado,  tom.  ii   p    175.  vers    Waujcr)  at  90,000  heads. 

(4)  The  ancients  Jornandes,  I  riscus,  &c.  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet.  The  modern  Hun- 
carians  have  Imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  hermit  of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to 
jusert  it  amoug  the  titles  of  bis  ra)al  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  Tilleimnt.  Kilt,  des  Era- 
pcreurs,  torn   vi.  p.  143. 
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lightened,  ami  unprejudiced.  Barbarians.  Perhaps  they  might  not 
understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian,  profoundly  skilled  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  :  yet  they  respected  the 
ministers  of  every  religion ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, without  approaching  the  person,  or  the  palace,  of  the  monarch, 
successfully  laboured  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.(l)  The  pastoral 
tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  property,  must 
have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence  ; 
and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  contempt,  or 
their  abhorrence.(2)  The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Goths  had  communicated  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national 
dialects  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the 
military  idiom,  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.(3)  But  they  disdained  the 
language,  and  the  sciences,  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  vain  sophist,  or 
grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattering  applause  of  the  schools, 
was  mortified  to  find,  that  his  robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value 
and  importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and 
esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns.  An  archi- 
tect, in  the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  bath  ;  but  this  work  was  a  rare  example  of  pri- 
vate luxury ;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armourer, 
were  much  more  adapted  to  supply  a  wandering  people  with  the  useful 
insti'uments  of  peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  favour  and  respect ;  the  Barbarians,  who  despised 
death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease ;  and  the  haughty  conqueror 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an 
im.aginary  power,  of  prolonging,  or  preserving  his  life.(4)  The  Huns 
might  be  provoked  to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they 
exercised  a  despotic  command  ;(5)  but  their  manners  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  refined  system  of  oppression ;  and  the  efforts  of  courage  and 
diligence  were  often  recompensed  by  the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian 
Priscus,  whose  embassy  is  a  source  of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted, 
in  the  camp  of  Attila,  by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, but  whose  dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy 
Scythian.  In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty :  he  became  the  slave  of  One- 
gesius; but  his  faithful  services,  against  the  Romans  and  the  Acatzires,' 
had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  native  Huns  ;  to  whom  he 
was  attached  by  the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children. 
The  spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  improved  his  private  property  ;  he 
was  admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord  ;  and  the  apostate  Greek 
blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the  introduction  to 
an  happy  and  independent  state  ;  which  he  held  by  the  honourable 
tenure  of  military  service.  This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dispute 
on  the  advantages,  and  defects,  of  the  Roman  government,  which  was 
severely  arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix 

(1)  Tlie  niissioiiaiies  of  St.  Clirysostom  liad  converted  great  numbers  of  tlie  Scythians,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  intents  and  waggons  Theodorel,  1.  v.  c.  31.  Pliotiiis,  p  1517. 
The  Mahometans,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Latin  Christians,  thought  tliemselves  secme  of  gain- 
ing the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionaries  with  impartial  favour. 

(2)  The  (iermans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been  parlicn'larly  on'cndcd 
with  the  Koinan  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  tlie  Harbarians,  after  the  eliectnal  precautions  of 
cntting  onl  the  tongue  of  an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  month,  observed,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12. 

(3)  Priscus,  p.  59  It  should  seem,  that  the  Hiuis  preferred  the  Gothic  and  Latin  languages 
to  their  own  ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and  barren  idiom. 

(4)  IMiilip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  Lewis  XI  (Me- 
moircs,  1.  vi.  c  12.)  represents  the  insolence  of  his  physician,  who,  in  five  months,  extorted 
54,000  crowns,  and  a  rich  bishopric,  from  the  stern  avaricious  tyrant. 

(5)  Priscus  (p.  61.;  extols  the  equity  of  the  Uoinan  laws,  which  protected  the  life  of  a 
slave.  Occidere  sclent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Germans)  non  disciplink  et  severitate,  sed  Im- 
l>ctu  ct  ir;»,  nt  iniinicnm,  nisi  quod  impnne.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Henili,  who 
were  the  subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
sla\es.     See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  second  book  of  Agathias. 
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and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed,  ia  true 
and  lively  colours,  the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  victim  ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Roman  princes,  unable 
to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  public  enemy,  unwUling  to  trust 
them  with  arms  for  their  own  defence ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes, 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary  mo  ies  of 
collection;  the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws;  the  tedi- 
ous and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  partial  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  the  universal  corruption,  which  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sen- 
timent of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the 
fortunate  exUe;  and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or 
weakness  of  those  magistrates,  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  institutions.(l) 

The  timid,  or  selfish,  policy  of  the  western  Romans  had  abandoned 
the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.(2)  The  loss  of  armies,  and  the  want 
of  discipline,  or  virtue,  were  not  supplied  by  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  still  affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the 
title,  of  Invincible  Augustus ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  cle- 
mency of  AttUa,  who  imperiously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned,  by  an  ex- 
press or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or 
Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The  breadth  was 
defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  days  journey ;  but,  from  the 
proposal  of  Attila,  to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it 
soon  appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of  Naissus  within 
the  limits  of  his  dominions.  II.  The  king  of  the  Huns  required,  and 
obtained,  that  his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  he  stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  to  defray  the  expences,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war.  One 
might  imagine,  that  such  a  demand,  which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure 
of  private  wealth,  would  have  been  readily  discharged  by  the  opulent 
empire  of  the  East ;  and  the  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  impoverished,  or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted  from  the  people,  was  detained 
and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through  the  foulest  channels,  to  the 
treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodo- 
sius, and  his  favourites,  in  wasteful  and  profuse  luxury ;  which  was  dis- 
g-uised  by  the  names  of  Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian  charity. 
The  immediate  supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity 
of  military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously,  but  ca- 
priciously, imposed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian  order,  was  the  only 
expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss  of  time,  the  impatient  avarice 
of  AttUa :  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the 
scandalous  resource  of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their 
wives,  and  the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.(3)  III.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of  national  juris- 
prudence, that  he  could  never  lose  the  property,  which  he  had  once  ac- 
quired, in  the  persons,  who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant, 
submission  to  his  authority.  From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and  with- 

(1)  See  tbe  whole  conversation  in  Prisciis,  p.  59  — 62. 

(2)  Nova  itciiim  Orieiili  assurgit  ruina  ....  quutn  nulla  ab  Occidentalibus  ferientur  aiixilia. 
Frospei-Tyrd  composed  his  Chronicle  in  tbe  West;  and  his  ol)servatiou  implies  a  censure. 

(.1)  Accoriliiig  10  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom,  an  aiiction  of  Byzan- 
tine liixnry  nuiit  liave  been  very  produdive.  hvery  weiiltliy  honsc  possessed  a  semicircular 
table  of  massy  silver,  such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  ol 
forty  pounds,  cups,  ditbes  of  the  same  metal,  &c. 
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out  ransom  ;  tliat  everj'  Roman  captive,  who  had  presumed  to  escape, 
should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of 
gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians,  wlio  had  deserted  the  standard  of 
Attila,  should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or  stipulation,  of  par- 
don. In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty,  the  Im- 
perial officers  were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters, 
who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death  ;  and  the  Romans 
forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythian  people, 
by  this  public  confession,  that  they  were  destitute  either  of  faith,  or 
power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  embraced  the  throne  of 
rheodosius.(l) 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure,  that,  except  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or  geographer, 
exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimun- 
tium,  a  small  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,(2)  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation 
of  the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against 
the  innumerable  host  of' the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  expecting 
their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  successful 
sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  Avho  gradually  declined  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives, 
and  recruited  their  domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
fugitives  and  deserters.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Attila  still 
menaced  the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were 
persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  tlie  conditions  which  their 
sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  confessed  with 
shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longer  possessed  any  authority 
over  a  society  of  men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  negociate  an  equal 
exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution 
of  some  shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  sur- 
prised. A  strict,  though  fruitless  inquiry,  was  allowed  ;  but  the  Huns 
were  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  did  not  "detain  any  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  cit)',  before  they  could  recover  two  surviving  countrymen,  whom 
the  Azimuntines  had '  reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost 
companions.  Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their 
solemn  asseveration,  that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the 
sword  ;  and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dismiss 
the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  security  of  the 

Sublic  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimulation  may  be  con- 
emned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree 
of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder  sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St. 
Chrysostom  :  but  every  soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge, 
that,  if  the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  'had  been  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied, the  Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.(3) 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had  purchased,  by 


tlie  emperor  Theodositis 


m  Friscns,  p.  35,  36  Among  the  lumdred  and  eislity-two  forts,  or  castles,  nf  Thrace, 
emimeiaied  !>;  i'rocopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  xi.  torn.  ii.  p  !)2  edit.  Pans)  there  ,s  one 
o  he  name  of  Kumontou,  whose  position  is  donl.ifnily  marked,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
AnchiaU.s,  and  the  Ensine  Sea.  The  name  and  walls  ot  Azimnu.iiimm.ght  subsist  till  the 
reign  of  J.tslinian;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Komaii  priiicts. 


been  frequently 
Dopbers  of  every  age 
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the  loss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid  tranquillity  ;  or  if  his  tamenesi? 
had  not  invited  the  repetition  of  injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was 
insulted  by  live  or  six  successive  embassies  ;(1)  and  the  ministers  of 
Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execu- 
tion of  the  last  treaty  ;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  deserters, 
who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire  ;  and  to  declare,  with  seeming 
moderation,  that  unless  their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  immediate 
satisfaction,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to 
check  the  resentment  of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of 
pride  and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  con- 
tinue this  train  of  negociation,  he  was  influenced  by  the  less  honourable 
view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  expence  of  his  enemies.  The 
Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to  procure  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  tlieir  principal  attendants,  whose  favourable  report 
might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Barbarian  monarch 
was  flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers :  he  computed 
with  pleasure  the  value  and  splendour  of  their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted 
the  performance  of  every  promise,  which  would  contribute  to  their 
private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  important  business  of  state,  the 
marriage  of  his  secretary  Constantius.(2)  Tliat  Gallic  adventurer, 
who  was  recommended  by  .^tius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had  engaged 
his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constantinople,  for  the  stipulated  rewai'd 
of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife  ;  and  the  daughter  of  count  Saturninus  was 
cJiosen  to  discharge  tlie  obligations  of  her  country.  The  reluctance  of 
the  victim,  some  domestic  troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her 
fortune,  cooled  the  ardour  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he  still  demand- 
ed, in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance  ;  and,  after  many 
ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Armatius,  whose  birth, 
opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her  in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the 
Roman  matrons.  For  these  importunate  and  oppressive  embassies,  At- 
tila claimed  a  suitable  return :  he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the 
character  and  station  of  the  Imperial  envoys ;  but  lie  condescended  to 
promise,  that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive  any  min- 
isters who  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity.  The  council 
of  Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by  represejiting  the  desolate  and 
ruined  condition  of  Sardica ;  and  even  ventured  to  insinuate,  that  every 
officer  of  the  army  or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Scythia.  Meximin,(3)  a  respectable  coui-tier,  whose 
abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and  military  employments,  ac- 
cepted with  reluctance  the  troublesome,  and,  perhaps,  dangerous  com- 
mission of  reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His 
friend,  the  historian  Priscus,(4)  embraced  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  Barbarian  hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life  :  but  the 
secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was  entrusted  only  to 

(1)  MoiUesqiiieu  (Coiisideiationa  siir  la  Grandeur,  &c,  c.  xix.)  iias  deliiirated,  uilh  a  bnlil 
and  easy  peiu  il,  some  of  the  most  stiikiii?  circumstances  of  the  pride  of  Auila,  and  the 
disgrace  of  tlie  Romans.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  I'riscus, 
which  have  been  too  much  disregarded. 

(2)  See  Fri?rn5,  p.  69.  "1,  "2,  &c.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  this  adventurer  was  afterwards 
crucified  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  piactices  :  but  Priscns  (p.  .')7.) 
has  too  plainly  distingnished  tuo  persons  of  the  name  of  Conslantiiis,  who,  from  the  similar 
events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 

(3)  lu  the  Persian  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and  eloquent  Ma\imin  had 
been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburins  (Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  20  ).  When  Marcian  ascended  the  thiouu 
tue  oilice  of  Great  Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  a  public  edict, 
among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state  (Novell,  ad  Calc.  Cod.  Tlieod.  p  31,).  He  exe- 
cuted a  civil  and  military  commissiou  in  the  Eastern  provinces  ;  and  his  death  was  lamented 
by  the  s:iveges  of  /Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  be  had  repressed.     See  Prisons,  p.  iO,  41. 

(4)  Priscns  was  a  native  of  Paninni  in  1  brace,  and  deserved,  by  his  eloqnetice,  an 
honourible  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His  Byzantine  history,  whicli  relaied  to  his 
own  times,  was  comprised  in  seven  books.  .See  Fabricins,  Bibliot.  Graac.  torn.  vi.  p.  23.5, 
236.  Noiwiihstantliug  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that  Priscns  was  i 
Pagan. 

Vol..   II.  A    A 
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tlie  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  last  ambassadors  of  tlie  Huns, 
Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a 
valiant  cliieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the  same  time 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  camp.  Their  obscure  names  were 
afterwards  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of 
their  sons :  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of  the  last 
Iloman  emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  men  "and 
horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the  distance  of  tlu'ee  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen  days  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the 
remains  of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  tlie  empire, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  invited  the  Huns  to  a  splendid,  or  ;it  least, 
a  plentiful,  supper.  But  the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon 
disturbed  hy  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  gi-eatness  of  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  was  warmly  maintained  by  their  ministers  ; 
the  Huns,  with  equal  ardour,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch  :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  I'ash  and  unseasonable  flattery 
of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal 
with  the  divine  Theodosius ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
Maximin  and  Priscas  were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe 
the  angry  minds  of  the  Barbarians.  When  they  rose  from  table  the 
Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes  with  rich  gifts  of 
silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Yet 
Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating,  that  he  had  not  always  been 
treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality  :  and  the  offensive  distinction, 
which  was  implied,  between  his  civil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of 
his  colleague,  seems  to  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful  fi'iend,  and  Orestes 
an  irreconcileable  enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  travelled 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.  That  flourishing 
city,  which  had  given  bii-th  to  the  gi^eat  Constantine,  was  levelled  with 
the  gi-ound :  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  or  dispersed  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among 
the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the  horror  of  the 
prospect.  The  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with  the  bones  of 
the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadoi-s,  who  directed  their  course  to  the  noilh- 
west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills  of  modern  Servia,  before  they 
descended  into  the  flat  and  marshy  gi-ounds,  which  are  terminated  by 
the  Danube.  The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river :  their  navi- 
gation was  performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree ;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  and  their  Barbarian  associates  immediately  hastened  to 
the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements  of 
hunting,  or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin  advanced  about  two  miles 
from  tlie  Danube,  than  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence 
of  the  conqueror.  He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was  due  to  the  royal 
mansion.  The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed  him  to  communicate  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of"  their  sove- 
reign. When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of 
nations,  he  was  still  more  confounded  to  find,  that  the  resolutions  of 
Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be  re- 
vealed to  the  gods  themselves,  had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  tlie 
public  enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  tei'ms,  the 
Imperial  envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart :  the  order  was  re- 
called ;  it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their  ineffectual 
attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin.  At  length,  l>y 
the  intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose  friendship 
liad  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  royal  pre- 
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sence ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to 
undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the  North,  that  Attila  miglit  en- 
joy the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same  camp,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  His  journey  was  regulated 
by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to 
deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
King.  The  Romans  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose 
that  they  passed  several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  portable 
boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  winding  sti-eam  of  the 
Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in  different  places,  under 
different  names.  Froin  the  contiguous  villages  they  received  a  plentiful 
and  regular  supply  of  provisions ;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the 
place  of  bread,  and  a  certain  liquor  named  camus,  which,  according  to 
the  report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.(l)  Such  fare  might 
appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  Con- 
stantinople :  but,  in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were  relieved  bv 
the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  Barbarians,  so  terrible  and 
so  merciless  in  war.  The  ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  morass.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  immersed  tlieir  baggage  and  furniture 
in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and  apprehensive  of  some 
unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright 
illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  lire  of  reeds,  was 
kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence  :  tlie  wants,  and  even  the  desires, 
of  the  Romans  were  liberally  satisfied  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
embarrassed  by  the  singular  politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added  to 
her  other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  sufficient  num.ber  of 
beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels.  The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  dav 
was  dedicated  to  repose ;  to  collect  and  drj'  the  baggage,  and  to  the 
refreshment  of  the  men  and  horses :  but,  in  the  evening,  before  they 
pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acceptable  present  of  silver 
cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian  pepper.  Soon  after  this  ad- 
venture, they  rejoined  the  march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  about  six  da}'s ;  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  capitnl  of  an 
empire,  which  did  not  contain,,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles, 
a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geography  of  Pris- 
cus, this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  tho  Danube,  the 
Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hUls,  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
most  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.(2) 
In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  bv  the 
long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge 
village,  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who  followed  his 
person,  and  of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and 
retainers.(3)     The  baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edifice 

(1)  The  Huns  themselves  siill  continiieii  t<>  despise  llie  labours  of  agriculture:  they  abused, 
the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation  ;  and  tlie  Goths,  their  industrious  suhjects  who  cultivated 
the  earth,  dreaded  their  neishbonrbood,  like  (hat  of  so  many  ravenous  wolves  (Priscus,  p. 
45).  In  the  same  manner  the  Sans  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for 
that  of  ihe  Usbec  Tartars,  their  lazy  and  rapacious  sovereigns.  See  Genealogical  History  ni 
the  Tartars,  p.  423.  435,  &c, 

(8)  It  is  evident,  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Aaria,  Tokay  and  Jnzberin,  are  situated  in  the  plains  cir- 
cumscribed by  this  definition.  M.  de  Buat  (Histoire  des  Peuples,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  461.)  has 
cliosen  lokay;  Otrokosci  (p.  ISO.  api!<i  Mascou,  ix.  25  ),  a  learned  Hungarian,  has  preferred 
Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty-si\  milts  westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube. 

(3)  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Karacorum,  the  residence 
of  the  successors  of  Zingis  :  which,  though  it  appcurs  to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation, 
did  not  equal  the  size  or  splendor  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Denys  ;  in  the  13th  ceutui  y 
(see  Rubruiiuis,  in  the  Histoire  General  ides  Voyages,  lom.  vii.    p.  86  ).     The   camp  of    An- 
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of  stone  ;  the  materials  had  been  ti*ansported  from  Pannonia ;  and  since 
the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal  village  consisted  of 
straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas.  The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious 
Huns,  were  built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the 
rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have 
been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry ;  and  each 
spot  became  more  honourable,  as  it  approached  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed  ail  other  houses  in  his 
dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an  ample  space  of 
ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty  wall,  or  paUisade,  of  smooth 
square  timber,  intersected  witli  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for 
ornament  than  defence.  This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  tlie 
declivity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifice», 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to  eacli 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila  ;  and,  instead  of  the  rigid  and  illiberal 
confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  their  presence,  their  table,  and  even  to  the  free- 
dom of  an  innocent  embrace.  Wlien  Maximin  oifered  his  presents  to 
Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  turned,  or  polished,  or  carved ;  and 
his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments,  and 
some  regularity  in  the  proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards, 
who  watched  before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received  their  visit 
sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
carpet ;  the  domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the  queen  ;  and  her  damsels, 
seated  on  the  ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  em- 
broidery wliich  adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns 
were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evi- 
dence of  their  victories  :  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and 
even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  their 
tables  were  profusely  spread  with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian  artists. 
The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.(l)  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without  ornament,  and  of  a 
single  colour.  The  royal  table  was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ; 
flesh  was  his  only  food ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted 
the  luxury  of  bread. 

Wlien  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassadors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a  formidable  guard. 
The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stern  counte- 
nance, angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firmness  of 
Maximin  ;  but  Vigilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly 
understood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of  nations, 
he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to 
the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  condescended,  by  producing  an  accurate 
list,  to  expose  the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had  affirined  that  no 
more  than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly  de- 
clared, that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of  contending  with  his 
fugitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  efi"orts  to  defend  the 
provinces  which  Theodosius  had  entrusted  to  their  arms :  "  For  what 
fortress,"  (added  Attila,)   "  what  city,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman 

rcngzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  by  Bernier  (torn,  ii   p.  217—235.),  blended  the  man- 
ners of  Scythia  wilb  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hiudostan. 

(1)  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spiiils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Toncat,  the  throne  of  Zin- 
gis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt  carpet,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when 
lie  was  raised  to  the  command  of  his  warlike  countrymeu.     Sec  \ie  dc  Gcngiscan,  I   iv.  c.  9. 
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"  empire,  can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure 
''that  it  should  be  erazed  from  the  earth?"  He  dismissed,  however, 
the  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptorj- 
demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and  a  more  spendid  embassy.  His 
anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage 
which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter  of  Eslam,  might  per- 
haps contribute  to  mollify  the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  en- 
trance of  Attila  into  the  royal  village,  was  marked  by  a  very  singular 
ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero, 
and  their  king.  They  marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long  and 
regular  tiles  :  the  intervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by  white  veils 
of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands, 
and  which  formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  vu-gins,  who  chanted 
hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his  favourite 
Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door 
of  her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace  ;  and  offered,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  intreating  him  to 
taste  the  wine  and  meat,  which  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As 
soon  as  the  monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his 
domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat  on 
horseback  ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the  goblet  with  his  lips, 
again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and  continued  his  march.  During 
his  residence  at  the  seat  of  empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the 
recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain 
his  superior  dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  pu])lic  view. 
He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nations ;  and  his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal, which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to  the  eastern 
custom,  before  the  principal  gate  of  his  wooden  palace.  The  Romans, 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets, 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scjthia.  Maximin 
and  his  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the  threshold,  till  they  had  made  a 
devout  libation  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ; 
and  were  conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respestive  seats  in  a 
spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine 
linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son, 
an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  admitted  to  share  the  simple 
and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of  small  tables,  eacli  of  which 
contained  three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand  ; 
the  right  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuous- 
ly confess,  that  they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  that  Beric,  an  un- 
known chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The  Barbarian  monarch  re- 
ceived from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  courteously 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished  guest ;  who  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  expressed,  in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows. 
This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least  for  the 
illustrious  persons  of  tlie  assembly  ;  and  a  considerable  time  must  have 
been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  of  service 
was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had 
been  removed  ;  and  the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance 
long  after  the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet  before  they  re- 
tired, they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of 
the  nation  in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians  stood  before 
the  couch  of  AttUa,  and  recited  the  verses  which  they  had  composed, 
to  celebrate  his  valour  and  his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed 
in  tlie  hall ;  and  the  attention  of  tlie  guests  was  captivated  by  the  vocal 
harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  own  ex- 
ploits :    a  martial  ardour  Hashed  from  the  eyes  of   the  warriors,  who 
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were  impiitient  fur  battle  ;  and  the  tears  of  the  old  men  expressed  their 
generous  despair,  that  they  could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and 
glory  of  tliB  lield.(l)  This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  scho:)]  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce,  that  debased  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffoon  successive- 
ly excited  the  mirth  of  the  rnde  spectators,  by  their  deformed  figure, 
ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange  unin- 
telligible confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ; 
and  the  hall  resounded  witii  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In 
the  midst  of  this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible  gravity ;  which  was 
never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  L-nac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons  : 
he  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness,  gently  pinched 
him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partid  aftection,  which  was  justified 
by  the  assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the  future  support 
of  his  family  and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambassadors  re- 
ceived a  second  invitation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  politeness, 
as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long 
and  familiar  conversation  with  Maximin  ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupt- 
ed by  rude  expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches ;  and  he  was  provoked^ 
by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the  private 
claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  "The  emperor'  (said  Attila)  "has 
"  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife  :  Constantius  must  not  be  disappointed ; 
"  nor  should  a  Roman  emperor  deserve  tlie  name  of  liar."  On  the  third 
day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the  freedom  of  several  captives 
was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties ;  and, 
besides  the  royal  presents,  they  v/ere  permitted  to  accept  from  each  of 
the  Scytliian  nobles,  the  honourable  and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maxi- 
min returned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Constantinople  ;  and  though  he  was 
involved  in  an  accidental  dispute  with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious 
journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  nations.(2) 

But  the  Human  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  design, 
which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  public  faith.  The  sur- 
])rise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon,  when  he  contemplated  the  splendour  of 
Constantinople,  had  encouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to  pi'ocure  for 
him  a  secret  interview  with  the  eunuch  Chrysap]iius,(3)  who  governed 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.  After  seme  previous  conversation,  and  a 
mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings 
or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue,  ventured 
to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  important  service,  by  which  Edecon 
might  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  ad- 
mired. The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened  to  the  tempting  oflFer ; 
and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal,  his  abilit)'^,  as  well  as  readiness,  to 
execute  the  bloody  deed  :  the  design  was  communicated  to  the  master 
of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination 
of  his  invincible  enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated  by 
the  dissimulation,  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon  ;  and,  though  he  might 
exaggerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to 

(1)  If  we  may  believe  Pliilarcli  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  p.  24.)  it  was  the  custom  of  tbcScy- 
tliiaiis,  wlieii  tliey  indulged  in  llie  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  awaken  their  laiiijiiid  courage  by 
the  martial  harmony  of  twanging  their  bow-strings 

(2)  The  curious  narativc  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  observations,  and  was  not 
susceptible  of  i;ny  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  in  I'riscus,  p  49-70.  Hut  I  have  nut 
conliued  myself  to  the  same  order;  and  1  had  previously  extracted  ibe  hislo'iirnl  circiiin- 
ftances,  which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  ilie  journey,  and  business,  of  Ihe  Itoniaii 
ambassadors. 

(.>)  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  Chamberlains,  wli-)  rei?:ed 
ill  llie  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysapliius  was  the  lust,  iind,  according  to  llie  liuaninious  evi- 
«liine  of  histoiy,  the  worst  of  these  favoui  ill's  (see  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  toin  vi.  p.  117—119. 
Mem.  EccU's,  torn.  \v.  p.  4.18  ).  His  partiality  for  his  godfather,  the  heretiarch  Kulychee, 
engaged  him  to  persecute  ILc  or!huJo\  p.irly. 
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approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the   merit  of  an  early  and  voluntary- 
confession.     If  we  now  review  the  embassy  of  Maximin,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the  Barbarian,  who  respected  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  genei'ously  entertained  and  dismissed  the  minis- 
ter of  a  prince,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life.     But  the  rashness 
of  Vigilius  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp  ;  accompanied  by  his 
son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of  gold,  which  the  favourite 
eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  the  guards.     The  interpreter  v/as  instantly  seized,  and 
dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence 
with  specious  firmness,  till  the  throat  of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his 
son,  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction. 
Under  the  name  of  ransom  or  confiscation,  the  rapacious  king  of  the 
Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor, 
M'hom  he  disdained  to  punish.     He  pointed  his  just  indignation  against 
a  nobler  object.     His  ambassadors  Eslaw  and  Orestes  M-ere  immediately 
dispatched  to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,  which  it 
was  much  safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.     They  boldly  en- 
tered the  Im])erial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging  down  from 
the  neck  of  Orestes.;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he 
stood  beside  tlie  throne,  whether  lie  recognised  the  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
But  the  office  of  reproof  was  reserved  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
colleague  Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  repect- 
"  able  parent :  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race  ;  and  he 
"  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he  inhei-ited  from  his 
"  father  Mundzuk.     But  Theodosius  has  forfeited  his  paternal  honours, 
"  and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition 
"  of  a  slave.     It  is  therefore  just,  that  he  should  reverence  the  man 
"  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed  above  him  ;  instead  of  attempt- 
"  ing,  like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire  against  his  master." 
The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of  flattery, 
heard  with  astonishment  the  serv-ere  language  of  truth :  he  blushed  and 
trembled ;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysa- 
phius, which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand.     A  solemn 
embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or  patrician 
rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the  other  was  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  iSast.     He  condescended  to  meet  these  am- 
bassadors on  the  banlis  of  the  river  Drenco ;  aind  though  he  at  first  af- 
fected a  stern  and  haughty  demeanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified 
by  their  eloquence  and  liberality.     He  condescended  to  pardon  the  em- 
peror, the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter  ;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  released  a  great  number  of  captives ; 
abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to  their  fate  ;    and  resigned  a 
large  territory  to  tlie  south  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  already  ex- 
hausted of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.     But  this  treaty  was  purchased 
at  an  expence  which  might  have  supported  a  vigorous  and  successful 
war :    and  the  subjects  of   Theodosius  were  compelled  to  redeem  the 
safety  of  a  worthless  favourite  by  oppressive  taxes,  which  they  would 
more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  destruction.(l) 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  most  humiliating 
circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.     As  he  was  riding,  or  hunting,  in 

(1)  Tliis  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  iniportaiit  consequences,  may  bt-  traced  in  the  fnigmeiils 
of  I'nsciis,  p  37,  ."8,  59.  .51  70,  71,  72.  The  rhi<,iiology  of  that  histuriaii  is  not  fixed  hv  any 
pietise  date  ;  hiit  the  scrii-s  of  negociations  Letween  Attila  and  the  Kas-iern  empire,  niiibt  lie 
included  within  the  three  !;r  fovir  years,  which  arc  terminated,  A.  D.  450,  by  the  death  of 
ri:cod'5iiis. 
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the  neighbourliood  of  Constantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
into  the  river  Lycus :  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured  by  the  faU  j 
and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty- third  of  his  reign.(l)  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  au- 
thority had  been  controuled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  the  East ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a 
female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne,  than  she 
indulged  her  own,  and  the  public  resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular 
justice.  Without  any  legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  executed 
before  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favourite,  served  only  to  hasten  and  to 
justify  his  punishment. (2)  Amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage to  which  her  sex  was  exposed  ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to 
prevent  their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always 
respect  the  superior  rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  Marcian  a  senator,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  nominal 
husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple. 
The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  esta- 
blished by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  inspired  the 
grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  behaviour  of  Marcian  in 
a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  may  support  a  more  ratio- 
nal belief,  that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire, 
which  had  been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two 
hereditary  monarchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the 
profession  of  arms ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been  severely  exercised 
by  poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he 
had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic 
and  military  service  of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius  ;  followed  those 
powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by 
their  influence,  the  honourable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild 
disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy,  recom- 
mended Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favour,  of  his  patrons  :  he  had  seen, 
perhaps  he  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administra- 
tion ;  and  liis  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws,  vvhich 
he  promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  manners.(3) 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


Invasion  of  Gaul  hi/  Attila. — He  is  repulsed  hij  Otitis  dtid  the  Visigoths. 
• — Attila  invades  and  evncuales  Italy. — The  Deaths  of  Attila,  JStius, 
and  Valtntinian  the  Third. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  war  should  be  avoided,  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  honourable  peace ;  but  it  was 
likewise  his  opinion,  that  peace   cannot  be  honourable  or  secure,   if 

(1)  Tlieodoiiis  the  Reader  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eccle*.  lorn,  iii.  p.  5RjJ,  and  tlie  Pasciutl 
Chronicle,  iiientioii  the  fall,  without  specifying  the  injury:  but  the  consequence  was  so  lihtly 
to  happen,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  invented,  thst  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Niccplioru 
Callislu?,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

(2)  Pulcheria;  iiutO  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  sua  cum  avarilii  interctnptus  est.  She  aban- 
doned the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenue  of  a  son,  whose  fiither  had  siilTered  at    his   insliEation. 

(3)  I'rocopiiis,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Evagrius,  1.  ii,  c.  1.  Theoplianes,  p.  !X),  ;)1, 
Novell,  ad  Calccni  Cod.  Theod.  loni.  vi.  p.  30.  The  praises  which  St.  Leo,  and  ilic  Catholics, 
have  bcst<iwcd  on  .Marcian,  are  diligently  transcribed  by  Baronius,  aa  an  eucuiirageracnc  iut 
fnlure  princes. 
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the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to  war.  This  temperate 
courag-e  dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently 
pressed  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to 
the  i3arbarians',  that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
by  the  mention  of  a  tribute  ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with  be- 
coming liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that,  if  they 
presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel  that  he  possessed 
troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  repel  theii-  attacks.  The  same 
lansruag-e,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used  by  liis  ambassador 
ApoUonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been 
admitted  to  a  personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a 
contempt  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the 
degenerate  Romans.(l)  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  successor 
of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated,  whether  he  should  first  direct  his 
invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  empire.  Wliile 
mankind  awaited  his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal 
defiance  to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople ;  and  liis  minis- 
ters saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty  declaration. 
"  Attila,  mi/  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his 
*•'  immediate  reception."(2)  But  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or  affected 
to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the  East  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished, 
he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  conquest,  till  lie 
had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important  enterprise.  In  the  memo- 
rable invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by 
the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives  and 
provocations  of  Attila,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  ^V'est- 
ei-n  empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
under  the  administration  of  iEtius.(3) 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  .ffitius  had  prudently  retired  to 
the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their  alliance  for  his 
safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the  suppliant  language  of  a 
guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance, 
that  the  condescension,  which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency, 
was  the  effect  of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son 
Valentinian,  and  the  Western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
subject ;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the 
virtuous  and  faithful  Sebastian, (-i)  from  the  implacable  persecution, 
which  urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  he  miserably 
perished  in  the  service  of  the  Vandals.  The  fortunate  iEtius,  who  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  master 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state ; 
aud  he  is  sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  Duke,  or 
General,  of  the  Romans  of  the  ^Vest.  His  prudence,  rather  than  his 
vii'tue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  purple  ;  and  Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician  appeared  in  the  glorious  light 

(1)  See  Priscus,  p.  39   "2. 

(2)  The  Alexandrian  or  Pasclial  Clironicle,  which  introduces  this  hanghly  messsge,  dining 
the  lifetiaie  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anticipated  tlie  date  ;  but  the  diill  annalist  was  inca- 
pable of  inventing  the  original  and  genuine  st\le  of  Attila. 

(5)  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Hoiiarchie  Franvoisp, 
torn.  i.  p.  189—424,  throws  a  great  light  on  the  state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila  ; 
bnt  the  ingenuous  author,  the  Abbe  Uubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system  and  con- 
jecture. 

(4)  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecn.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  8.  edit.  Ruinart)  caVs  him,  acer 
ccnsilio  et  strenuus  in  hello:  but  his  courage,  when  he  became  unfortunate,  was  censured  as 
despeiate  rashness  ;  and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  of  prtrceps  (>-idoii 
Apollinar.  Carmen,  ix.  181.).  Misadventures  at  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Oaul,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcelliuus  and  Idaiins.  in  his  distress  \u 
was  always  followed  by  a  nniiierotis  Irain  ;  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Proponlis, 
and  seize  the  city  of  Barcelona. 
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of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who  supported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Western  empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that 
^^ti lis  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  republic  ;(1)  and  the 
following-  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colours,  must  be 
allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than  of  flattery. 
"  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gauden- 
"  tius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gi-a- 
"  dually  rose  from  the  station  of  a  military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of 
"  master  of  the  cavalry-  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his 
*'  infancy  in  the  guards,'  was  given  as  an  hostage,  first  to  Ahn-ic,  and 
"  afterwards  to  the  Huns ;  and  he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and 
"  miUtary  honours  of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by 
"  superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  iEtius  was  not  abo\-e  the 
"  middle  stature  ;  but  his  m.anly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for 
"  strength,  beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exer- 
"  cises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the  jave- 
"  lin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of  food  or  of  sleep  ;  and 
"  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious  eiForts. 
"  He  possessed  the  genuine  courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers 
"  but  injuries;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or 
"  intimidate  the  firm  integi-ity  of  his  soul."(2)  The  Barbarians  who 
liad  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces,  were  insensibly  taught 
to  respect  the  faith  and  valour  of  the  patrician  JEtius.  He  soothed 
their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices,  balanced  their  interests, 
and  checked  their  ambition.  A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded 
with  Genseric,  protected  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals  ; 
the  independent  Britons  implored  and  acknov/ledged  his  salutary  aid ; 
the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul  and  Spain ; 
and  he  compelled  the  Fi-anks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he  had  vanquished  in 
the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principal  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  ^tius  assiduously 
cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  WTiile  he  resided  in  their  tents  as 
a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had  familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself, 
the  nephew  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  two  famous  antagonists  appear 
to  have  been  connected  by  a  personal  and  military  friendship,  which 
they  afterwards  confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and 
the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  iEtius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila. 
By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment, 
the  patrician  miglit  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scythian  con- 
queror, who  pressed  the  two  empires  vv-ith  his  innumerable  armies.  His 
demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a 
vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently  em- 
bezzled ;  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  Noricum  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  satisfy  his  complaints: (3)  and  it  is  evident,  from  their 
convei'sation  with  IMaximin  and  Priscus,  in  the  roval  village,  that  the 
\  alour  and  prudence  of  ^tius  had  not  saved  the  "\^''estern  Romans  from 
the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy  prolonged 
the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace  ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and 
Alani,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  defence 

(1)  RoipiiblicvB  Komaiias  sin^iilariter  natiis,  qui  siipcrbiam  Siicvorum,  Franconimqiie,  har- 
hariciu  iinmeiisis  cceilibus  servire  luipeiio  Roniauo  coeaisset.  Joniaiiiles  de  Rebus,  Gcticis, 
c.  54.  p.  660. 

(2)  This  portrait  is  drawn  bv  Renatiis  Profiitiinis  Friaeridus,  a  coiitciiiporsry  historian 
known  only  by  some  extracts,  which  are  preserved  by  Gresury  of  Inurj  (1.  ii.  c  8.  in  toin. 
ii.  p  ia5.)  U  was  probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  llie  interest,  of  Kenatiis,  to  niasiiiify  the 
virtues  of  .^tins  :  but  he  would  have  shewn  more  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his 
patient,  funihina  disposition. 

(3)  1  lie  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Ronnilns  ;  of  Proniotns,  president  ot  Noricuin  ;  and 
of  Ronianus,  the  military  dnke.  They  were  accompanied  by  latnlliis,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Peiovlo,  ill  the  same  province,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who  bad  niariied  the  daughter  of 
Ciiuiit  Roinulus.  .See  {'risciis,  p.  .^7.  65.  Cassiodorus  (X'ariar.  i.  4.)  mentions  another  em- 
biissy,  which  was  executed  by  his  father  and  Carpilio,  the  son  of  .T.liiis;  and  as  Attila  was  no 
rr.uic,  he  could  safely  boast  of  their  nmiily  intrepid  behaviour  in  his  presence. 
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of  Giiiil.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were  judiciously  fixed  in 
the  territories  of  Valeas  and  Orleans  :(1)  and  their  active  cavalry 
secured  the  important  passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire.  These 
savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the 
licentious  violence  of  conipiest  ;  and  the  province  tlirough  which  they 
marched,  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  an  hostile  invasion.(2) 
Strangers  to  tlie  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  de- 
voted to  the  ambition  of  vEtius ;  and  though  he  might  suspect,  that, 
in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  they  would  revolt  to  the  standard  of 
their  national  king,  the  patrician  laboured  to  restrain,  rather  than  to 
excite,  their  zeal  and  re^sentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks. 

Tlie  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  maturity ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either  in  peace  or  war,  engaged  the 
perpetual  vigilance  of  ^tius.  After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic 
sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric  ;(3)  and  his 
prosperous  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people, 
may  be  allowed  to  prove  that  Jiis  prudence  was  supported  by  uncom- 
mon vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his  narrow  limits, 
Theodoi-ic  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  go- 
vernment and  commerce ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely  approach 
of  iEtius;  and  the  Gothic  king,  v.-ho  had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss 
and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the 
martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still 
watched,  and  eagerly  seized,  the  favourable  moment  of  renewing  his 
hostile  attempts.  The  Goths  besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ;  and  tlie  public  safety  was 
threatened  on  every  side  by  the  apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
On  every  side,  the  activity  of  iEtius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed 
a  iirm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgnindians  were 
slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation  humbly  accepted  a  de- 
pendent seat  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy.(4)  The  walls  of  Narbonne 
had  been  shaken  by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had  en- 
dured the  last  extremities  of  ftunine,  when  count  Litorius,  approaching 
in  silence,  and  directing  each  horseman  to  carry  behind  liim  two  sacks 
of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers.  The 
siege  was  immediately  raised  ;  and  the  more  decisi\'e  victoiy,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  .ffitius  himself,  was  marked  with 

(1)  Deserta  Valentiiia  urbis  rum  Alauis  partienda  tradiintiir.  Prosper.  Tyroiiis  Cliioii.  in 
Historieiis  de  France,  torn,  i  p.  C.39.  A  few  lines  afterw.iuls.  Prosper  observes,  that  lands  iii 
the  ulterior  Gaul  were  assigned  to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  curiection  of  Dutjos 
(lorn,  i  p.  500  )  ;  the  reason^ihie  snpposiiion  of  tuu  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani,  will  ton- 
finn  his  argiiinenis,  and  remove  his  objections. 

(2)  See  I'rospei.  ■l>,o,  p.  65sr.  Sidonius  (Paiicgyr.  Avit.  246.)  complains,  in  the  name  of 
Auvergne  his  nalive  country, 

l.iioiins  .ScytliiLos  eqnites  tunc  forte  siibacto 
Celsus  Ariniorico,  Geiiciuii  rapiebat  in  Hguien 
Per  terias,  Avcrue,  tuas,  qui  proxinia  qnreque 
Discursu,  rlaniiiiis,  ferro,  ferilate,  lapinis, 
Delebant ;  imcis  fallentes  nomen  iniuie. 
Aiiotlier  poet,  I  auliniis  of  Perigord,  conniinb  the  complaint 
Nam  sociuiu  vix  ferre  qutas,  qni  durior  boste. 

.See  Dnbos,  torn.  i.  p.  350. 
(.5)  Theodoric  II.  tlie  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  declares  to  Avitus  bis  rcsululioii  of  icpaliii.i;,  ox 
e.xjiiatine,  the  fault  which  his  ^randj'atlier  had  coiiiinitted. 
QuSB  muter  pecavii  uvus,  qnem  fiisccat  id  unnm. 

Quod  te,  Roma,  capit.   

Sidun    Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 
This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the  genealogy  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  which  has  hitherto  beea  ninioticed. 

(4)  The  name  of  .V«jii/((rf!Vj,  the  origin  o(  Savoy,  is  first  meiitinned  by  Ammianiis  Marcel- 
linus;  and  two  military  pn.sts  are  ascertained,  by  the  Notilia,  within  the  limits  of  that  pro- 
vince; a  cohort  was  stationed  at  Grenoble  in  naiipliine  ;  and  F.biednnnin,  or  Iveidnn,  shc|. 
It-red  a  flefi  of  small  vessels,  which  comm  inded  tin-  lake  of  Nenfch.Uel.  .Stt  N'alesius,  Notit. 
Oaliiarum,  p.  [,o5.     D'AnviUe,  Notice  de  rAiicienne  Gai.l   p-  2b4.  57^. 
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the  blood  of  eiylit  thousand  Goths.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  patrician, 
who  was  hastily  summoned  to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest, 
count  Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  his  presumption  soon 
discovered,  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing  of 
cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important  war.  At  the  head 
of  an  ai-my  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Thoulouse,  full 
of  careless  contempt  for  an  enemy  whom  his  misfortunes  had  i-endered 
prudent,  and  his  situation  made  desperate.  The  predictions  of  the 
Augurs  liad  inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane  confidence,  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in 
his  Pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  Theo- 
doric.  The  king  of  the  Goths  exhibited  in  his  distress  the  edifying 
contrast  of  Christian  piety  and  moderation  ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his 
sackcloth  and  ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat.  His 
soldiers,  animated  with  martial  aud  religious  enthusiasm,  assaulted  tlie 
camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was  obstinate ;  the  slaughter  was  mu- 
tual. The  Roman  general,  after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  imputed 
only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was  actually  led  through  the  streets  of 
Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own,  but  in  a  hostile,  triumph ;  and  the  misery 
which  he  experienced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  Barbarians  themselves.(l)  Such  a  loss,  in  a  country 
whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted,  could  not  easily  be 
repaired ;  aud  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their  turn,  the  sentiments  of 
ambition  and  revenge,  would  have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  ^tius  had  not  restored 
strength  and  discipline  to  the  Romans. (2)  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal  of  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  generals,  who  were  conscious  of 
each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  superiority,  prudently 
sheatlied  tlieir  swords  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  reconciliation  was 

Eermanent  and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  appears  to 
ave  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  His  tlirone  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons, 
who  wei-e  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the  Barbarian 
camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools  :  from  the  study  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  they  acquired  the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice ; 
;ind  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
their  native  manners.(3)  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king  wei'e 
given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  the 
Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa ;  but  these  illustrious  alli- 
ances were  pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi 
bewailed  the  death  of  an  husband,  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother. 
The  princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  whom 
slie  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected,  that  his  son's 
wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him ;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished  by 

(1)  Salviari  has  attcniplcd  to  explain  llie  moral  ^nveiiimciit  of  tlie  Pcity  ;  a  task  wliicli  may 
be  readily  perlbniieil  by  supposing,  that  the  calamities  of  the  wicUeil  arc,  jmlgiiiinls,  and 
llh)<;p  of  tlie  righteous,  tr'uiU. 

(^2)  Capto  terrannn  danina  patebaiit 

Litorio,  in  Kliodaiiiiiii  projirins  prodiicere  fines, 
Theiidorid-.e  fjxnn)  ;  nee  erat  pngnare  necesse. 
Sod  niiarare  (.etis;  rabidaui  Irux  asperat  iram 
\ictor  ;  quod  sen»it  Scythicuni  snb  nKenibiis  hostem 
Inipniat,  et  nihil  e^t  gravins,  si  fcir^itan  nnqnain 

Vincere  contiiigat,  trepido. 

I'anejyr.  Avif.  300,  &c. 
Sidonini   then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,   to  transfer  the  a  hole  merit 
I'loin  i-Eiius,  to  his  minister  Avitus. 
(3)  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  his  preceptor. 
— — —  Milii  lioniula  dndiim 
Per  le  jura  placent  :  parvuimpie  ediscere  jiissit 
Ad  tna.  verba  paler,  docili  quo  prisca  Mmoiiis 
tariniii'c  mollirct  Scvtiiicos  nilhi  pauina  moicii 

isidou    I'.ui'Sjr.  Avil.  -lA'),  ^it. 
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the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears;  and  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric  was  ignominiously  returned  to  the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  tliat  de- 
formed and  mutUated  condition.  This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  in- 
credible to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  fi-om  every  spectator  _;  but  Theo- 
doric  was  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to  revenge  such 
irreparable  injuries.  The  Imperial  ministers,  who  always  cherished  the 
discord  of  the  Barbarians,  would  have  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms, 
and  ships,  and  treasures,  for  the  African  war  ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Geu- 
seric  might  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not 
armed,  in  his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  tlie  Huns.  His  rich  gifts 
and  pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila;  and  the  de- 
signs of  iEtius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the  invasion  of 
Gaul.(l) 

Tlie  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established  the  right  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession in  the  noble  family  of  the  Merovingians. (2)  These  princes  were 
elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military  command; (3)  and  the 
royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity. 
Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular  care, 
hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoulders  ;  while  the 
rest  of  their  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the 
hinder  part  of  their  head  ;  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  the  ornament  of  two  small  whiskers.(4)  The 
lofty  stature  of  the  Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic 
origin ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  their 
limbs ;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  a  broad  belt ;  their  bodies 
were  protected  by  a  large  shield :  and  these  warlike  Barbarians  were 
trained,  from  their  earliest  youth^  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim  ;  to  dart  tlie 
javelin,  or  battle-axe,  with  unerring  aim ;  to  advance,  without  hesita- 
tion, against  a  superior  enemy ;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or  death, 
the  invincible  reputation  of  their  ancestors.(5)  Clodion,  the  first  of 
their  long-haired  kings,  whose  name  and  actions  ai-e  mentioned  in  au- 
thentic history,  held  his  residence  at  Disparguni,(6)  a  vUlage,  or  for- 
tress, whose  place  may  be  assigned  between  Louvain  and  Brussels. 
From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  informed,  that 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic  must  yield,  on  the  slightest 
attack,  to  the  valour  of  his  subjects.     He  boldly  penetrated  through  the 

Cl)  Our  autborilies  for  the  rei?ii  of  I'lieodoric  I.  are,  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  oi,  36. 
aud  the  Chrouicles  of  Idatiiis,  aud  the  two  Prospers,  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France, 
torn.  i.  p  612-610.  To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gubernatione  Uei,  1.  vii.  p.  245,  2'1'4, 
24.5.  and  the  Panceyric  of  Avitus,  hy  Sidonius. 

(2)  Reges  Crinitis  se  creavisse  de  prima,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori  suorum  familia  (Greg. 
Turon.  1.  ii.  c  9.  p.  166.  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  himself 
does  not  mention  the  Afennimiian  name,  wliicli  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  centnry,  as  tlie  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  I'rencli 
monarchy.  An  iiigeuions  criiic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Marobodnns  ; 
and  he  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race,  was  more 
ancient  than  the  father  ol  Childeric.  See  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx. 
p.  5_2-90.  torn.  XXX.  p.  557—587. 

(3)  'I  bio  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  was  at 
length  adopted  by  the  empeiors  of  Constauiinople.  From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Mont- 
faucon  has  delineated  the  represenlation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  had  applied  to  king  David.  .See  Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Franjoise  torn.  i.  Discourse 
Preliiiiinaire. 

(4)  Cffisaries  proliva  ....  crinium  flagellis  per  terga  dimissis,  &c.  See  the  Preface  to 
third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  and  the  Abbe  Le  Boeuf  (Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  47— 
79.).  This  pecidiar  fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  and  strangers; 
by  Prisciis  (rom.  1  p  COS.).  hy  Agathias  (torn.  ii.  p.  49.),  and  by  Gregory  of  lours,  1.  iii.  18. 
vi.  24.  viii    10.  torn.  ii.  p.  196.  278   316. 

(5)  .See  an  orlgiiiul  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  the  ancient  Franks  in 
.Sidonius  ApoUiuaiis  (Panegyr.  .Majoriao,  238—2.54.);  and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely 
drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  torn.  i. 
p.  2 — 7.)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

(6)  Dubog,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers  have  placed  Di»« 
pargiim  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note  of  the  Benedictine  Editors  to  the 
Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 
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thickets  and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest  ;(1)  occupied  Tournay  and 
Cambnay^  the  only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate  country,  whose 
cultivation  and  populousness  are  the  effects  of  more  recent  industiy.(2) 
While  Clodion  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,(3)  and  celebrated, 
with  vain  and  ostentatious  security,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son, 
the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
presence  of  iEtius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the  head  of  his  light 
cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill, 
along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned ;  the 
Franks  were  oppressed  before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their 
ranks ;  and  their  unavailing  valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The 
loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march,  afforded  a  rich  booty ; 
and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new 
lovers,  who  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war.  The  advan- 
tage, which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  ^tius,  might 
reflect  some  disgi-ace  on  the  military  prudence  of  Clodion  ;  but  the  king 
of  the  Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  still  main- 
tained the  possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie 
Somme.(4)  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
experienced  the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty  and  avarice.  Tlie  distress  of 
Cologne  was  prolonged  by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Bar- 
barians, who  evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves  ;  and  Treves,  which,  in  the 
space  of  forty  years,  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was  dis- 
posed to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain  amusements  of 
the  circus.(5)  The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and  ambition  of  his  two  sons. 
Meroveus,  the  younger,(6)  was  persuaded  to  implore  the  protection  of 
Rome  ;  he  was  received  at  the  Imperial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valeutinian, 
and  the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  ^tius ;  and  dismissed,  to  his 
native  country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of 
friendship  and  support.  During  his  absence,  his  elder  brother  had  so- 
licited, with  equal  ardour,  the  formidable  aid  of  Attila ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance,  which  facilitated  the  passage  of  tho 
Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a  specious  and  honounible  pretence,  the  inva- 
sion of  Gaul. (7) 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause  of  his 

(1)  The  Carbonarian  wood,  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  whicli  lay  be- 
tween the  Escaut,  or  Scheld,  and  the  Meiise.  Vales    Nolit    (;all.  p.  12G. 

(2)  r.regor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  in  toni.  ii  p.  IGG,  1G7-  Tredegar.  Epitom.  c.  9.  p.  39.5. 
Gesta  lleg.  Trancor.  c.  5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  544.     Vit.  St.  Uemig.  ab  Hiiicniar,  in  toni.  iii.  p.  373. 

(3)  Francns  qua  Cloio  patentes 

Atrebatuni  terras  pervaserat   

Panegyr,  Majorian,  212. 
Tlie  precise  spot  was  a  town,  or  village,  called   vicus  Helena  ;  and  both  the  name  and  ihc 
place  are  discovered  by  nrodern  geographers  at  Lens.     See  Vales.  Nolit.  Gall.   p.  246.     I.oii- 
gnerue,  Description  de  la  France,  toni.  ii.  p   88. 

(4)  See  a  vagiic  account  of  the  action  in  Sidoniiis.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  212—250.  Tlio 
French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monarchy  in  Gaiil,  have  diawn  a  strong  argument 
from  the  silence  of  Sirtonins,  who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vaii(ini.->hed  Franks  were  toiii- 
pelled  to  repass  the  Rhine.     Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  322. 

(5)  Salvian  (de  Gubernat.  llei,  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and  declamatory  lan;;iia?e,  the 
misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  arc  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou, 
Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  ix.  21. 

(6)  Priscns,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  b.-'olhers ;  the  second  of  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  h)ng  flowing  hair  (Historians  of  France,  tom.  i. 
p  607  608.).  The  Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
iiome  unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reisjued  on  the  banks  of  the  Nccker:  but  tlic  argu. 
incuts  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  tom.  viii.  p.  464j  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
succession  of  Clodion  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the 

'  (7)  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
mon  irch  were  equally  intitled  lo  their  share  of  his  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  diserla- 
tioiis  of  M    de  Fonteinagne  in  the  sixth  and  eishlli  volumes  ot  the  Memoircs  do.  I'Acsdcime. 
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allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  tlie  san-.e  time,  and  almost  in  the 
spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the  savage  monarcli  professed  himself  the 
lover  and  the  champion  of  the  princess  Ilonoria.  The  sister  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage 
might  be  pi'oductive  of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  the 
title  of  Augusta,{l)  above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presumptuous  subject. 
But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her 
sige,  than  she  detested  the  importunate  greatness,  which  must  for  ever 
exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of  honourable  love :  in  the  midst  of  vain 
and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius. 
Her  guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious  man) 
were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnancy :  but  the  disgrace 
of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
empress  t'lacidia  ;  who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shame- 
ful confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The  unhappy 
princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society  of  the 
sisters  of  Theodosius,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to  whose  croivii  Honoria 
could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose  monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting, 
and  vigils,  she  reluctantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hope- 
less celibacy,  urged  Jier  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolution. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at  Constantinople ;  and 
his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual  intercourse  between  his 
camp  and  the  Imperial  palace.  In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  re- 
venge, the  daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed  every  duty,  and  every  preju- 
dice ;  and  offered  to  deliver  her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of 
\vhose  language  she  v>as  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human, 
and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By  the  ministry  of  a 
faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  af- 
fection ;  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to 
whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent  advances  were 
received,  however,  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns 
continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives,  till  his  love  was 
awakened  by  the  more  foi'cible  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
invasion  of  Gaul  was  preceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  r.nd  equal  share  of  the  Imperial  patrimony. 
His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  often  addressed,  in  the  same 
hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the  daughters  of  China ;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Attila  were  not  less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A 
firm,  but  temperate,  ref'.isal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The 
right  of  female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argument 
from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously 
denied  ;  and  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.(2)  On  the  discovery  of  her  connexion 
with  the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as 
an  object  of  horror,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy :  her  life  was  spared; 
but  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  performed  witli  some  obscure 
and  nominal  husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual  2)rison,  to 
bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes,  which  Honoria  might  have  escaped, 
had  she  not  been  born  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.(3) 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Si- 

(1)  A  medal  is  still  extant,  wliich  exhibits  tlie  pleasing  coiinleiiance  of  Honoria,  with  the 
title  of  Augusta;  and  on  the  reveise.  the  improper  lejend  of  Salus  Reipublica:  round  the 
inonagram  of  Christ.     See  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzautln.  p   67.  "5. 

(2)  See  Priscus,  p.  39,  40.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females  could  succeed  to  tli« 
throne,  Valentinian  himself,  who  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  youu"er  Theo- 
dosius, would  have  asserted  her  right  to  the  eastern  empire.  " 

(.■?;  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectiy  related  by  Jornandes,  de  Snccessione  Ken 
c.  97.  and  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  674.  ;  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  and  Marcellinua  ■  but 
Ihey  cannot  be  made  consistent,  or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  tiitie  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 
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donius,  who  was  afterwards  bisho])  of  Clermont,  had  made  a  promise  to 
one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war  of 
Attila.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  liad  not  discouniged  him  from  tlie 
prosecution  of  this  interesting  work,(l)  the  historian  would  have  re- 
lated, with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to  which 
the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.(2) 
The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhaps 
to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attila.  From  the  royal 
village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  his  standard  moved  toward  the  West; 
and,  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  con- 
flux of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker ;  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks, 
who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of 
light  Barbarians,  who' roamed  in  quest  of  plunder,  might  chuse  the 
winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing  the  river  on  the  ice  ;  but  the 
innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns  required  such  plenty-  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions, as  could  be  procured  only  in  a  milder  season  ;  the  Hercynian 
forest  supplied  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 
were  poured,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgic  provinces.(3)  The 
consternation  of  Gaul  was  universal;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its 
cities  have  been  adorned  by  tradition  with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.(4) 
Troyes  was  saved  by  the  merits  of  St.  Lupus ;  St.  Servatius  was  re- 
moved from  the  world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres; 
and  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gallic  cities 
were  alike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and 
stormed  by  tlie  Huns  ;  who  practised,  in  the  example  of  Metz,(5)  their 
customary  maxims  of  war.  They  involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre, 
tlie  priests  who  served  at  the  altJir,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
danger^  had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flourishing 
city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St,  Stephen 
marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at 
Auxerre  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  by  the 

(1)  Exe;eras  milii,  iit  promitteiem  libi,  Attila  belluni  stylo  mc  posteiis  iritiimtiiriini 

ciE|)(.Tam  scrihere,  sed  operis  arepti  fasce  perspecto,  Iwdiiit  inclioasse.  Sidmi.  Apoll.  I.  viU. 
episl.  15.  p.  216. 

(2)  Siibito  ciini  rupta  tumnltn 

liaibaries  tolas  in  te  transfiiderat  Arctos, 
Gallia.     I'ligiiaccni  Riigiim  comitante  Gelolio 
Gepidatiiix  scqiiitur;  Scyriim  BnrgiiiKlio  cogit: 
Cliiimis,  Belloiiotus,  Neurits,  Baslenia,  TorUigtis 
liiiirtenis,  iilvosS.  vel  qnem  Nicer  aliliiit  nnda 
Hroniinpit  Fniiiciis.     (.ecirtit  cit<>  secta  liipeimi 
Hercynia  in  liiitres,  et  Klieniim  texiiit  aliio. 

Kt  jam  territicis  dilViiderat  Attila  tnrniis 

III  caiiipos  se  Belga  tiios. ■ 

Paiiesyr.  Avit  51!),  &e. 


tollcctpd  ;md  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France  ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
a  supposed  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiis  (amoii<;  the  lia?ments  of  Fredegaiuis,  toin. 
U.  p   4f;2.),  which  often  contradicts  the  seiiuine  lext  of  the  Gallician  bishop.  • 

(i)  The  aticient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged  to  connect  their  fable* 
with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See  tlie  lives  of  St.  Lupus,  St  Aiiianns,  the  bishops 
of  Metz,  Sle.  Genevieve,  &c.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  614,  64j.  649.  torn.  in. 

''*n)  The  scepticiMii  of  the  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn,  vii  p.  539  540  )  cantiot 
be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  criticism.  Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise 
and  positive  in  his  atcoimt  of  the  destruction  of  Metx?  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  an 
hundred  years,  co.ild  he  be  igtioiaut,  could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of  the  faie  of  a  city,  the 
actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  Austrasia?  Ihe  learned  Count  who  seems  to 
have  iindenaken  theiipology  of  Attila,  and  the  Barbarians,  appea  s  to  the  false  l.latius,  r''^ce"f 
civitatibus  GerM,ani;c  et  Gallix.  and  forgets,  that  the  true  Idatius  bad  explicitly  atliimed, 
plurimx  civitate»  ejjritct(r,  anions  which  lie  enumerates  Metz. 
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possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  wliich  conmianded  the  passage  of 
the  Loire  ;  and  lie  depended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king 
of  the  Alani,  who  had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from 
the  service  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  disappointed  :  Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  the  assaults  of  tlie  Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the 
faithful  valour  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place.  The 
pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  con- 
summate prudence,  exhausted  every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support 
their  courage,  till  the  aiTival  of  the  expected  succours.  After  an  ob- 
stinate siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams;  the  Huns 
had  already  occupied  the  suburbs ;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  wlio  anxiously 
counted  the  days  and  hours,  dispatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  observe, 
from  the  rampart,  the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  returned  twice, 
without  any  intelligence,  that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but,  in 
his  third  report,  he  pientioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had  faintly  de- 
&crii3ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God, '  ex- 
claimed the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  pious  confidence  ;  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude repeated  after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God."  The  remote  object, 
on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger,  and  more 
distinct ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived ;  and 
a  favourable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in  deep  array,  the 
impatient  squadrons  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric,  who  pressed  forwards  to 
the  relief  of  Oi-leans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Gaul, 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  His  public  declarations  were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private 
assurances ;  he  alternately  soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and 
the  Goths  ;  and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually  suspici- 
ous of  each  others  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indiflference,  the  ap- 
proach of  their  common  enemy.  .3itius  was  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
public  safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by  a  faction, 
which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,,  infested  the  Imperial  palace  :  the 
youth  of  Italy  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  Barba- 
rians, who,  from  fear  or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Attila, 
awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal  faith,  the  event  of  the  war.  The 
patrician  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.(l)  But  on  his 
arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that 
the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  determined 
to  expect,  within  their  own  territories,  the  formidable  invader,  whom 
they  professed  to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the  honour- 
able exercise  of  the  praetorian  Praefecture,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important  embassy,  which  he 
executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented  to  Theodoric,  that 
an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  could 
be  resisted  only  by  the  firm  and  unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom 
he  laboured  to  oppress.  The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the 
Gothic  warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their  ancestors 
liad  suifered  from  the  Huns  ;  whose  implacable  fury  still  pursued  them 
fi-om  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  strenuously  urged, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  save,  from  sacrilegious  viola- 
tion, the  churches  of  God,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints :  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  every  Barbarian,  who  had  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to 

(l)  Vix  liquerat  Aipes 

Aetiiis,  leiiiie,  et  raruni  sine  niilite  diicens 
Robiir,  in  aiixiliis  Geticiim  male  crertuliis  aKitieii 
Iiicassiiin  propriis  prwsiiiiiens  adi'ore  castris. 

Fanegyr.  Avit.  328,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  B  b 
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defend  the  fields  and  vineyards,  which  were  cidtivated  for  his  use, 
against,  the  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded  to 
the  evidence  of  truth ;  adopted  the  measure  at  once  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  honourable  ;  and  declared,  that  as  the  faithful  ally  of 
.ffitius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose  his  life  and  kingdom  for 
the  common  safety  of  Gaul.(l)  The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
in  the  mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the 
signal  of  war ;  prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under 
the  standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  person  his  numerous 
and  valiant  people.  The  example  of  the  Goths  determined  several 
tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  the  Huns  and  the 
Romans.  The  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  collect- 
ed the  troops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged 
themselves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  republic,  but  who  now  claim- 
ed the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of  independent  allies; 
the  Lteti,  the  Arnioricans,  the  Breones,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians, 
the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the  Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed 
Meroveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various  ai-my,  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host  of  Attila.(2) 
On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recal  the  foremost  of  his  troops  from  the 
pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had  already  entered.(3)  The  valour  of 
Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  prudence  ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  defeat  in  tlie  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine, 
and  expected  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth  and  level 
surface  was  adapted  to  tlie  opei-atioiis  of  liis  Scythian  cavalrj\  But  in 
this  tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans,  and  their  allies, 
continually  presse<l,  and  sometimes  engaged,  the  troops  whom  Attila 
had  posted  in  the  rear ;  the  hostile  columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other  with- 
out design  ;  and  tlie  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Gepidse,  in  which 
fifteen  thousand(4)  Barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more  gene- 
ral and  decisive  action.  The  Catalaunian  fields(5)  spread  themselves 
round  Chalons,  and  extend,  according  to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jor- 
nandes,  to  the  length  of  one  liundred  and  fifty,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole  province,  which  is  intitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  champaiijn  country.(6)  This  spacious  plain  was  distinguish- 
ed, however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground  ;  and  the  importance  of  an 

(1)  The  policy  of  AUila,  of  /Elius,  aiul  of  tlie  Visigoths,  is  impeilectly  describetl  in  die 
Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  llie  thirty  sixth  chapter  of  Jornaiides.  The  poet  and  the  hisiohao 
were  both  biassed  by  personal  or  national  prejudices.  1  he  former  ex;.lts  the  merit  and  import- 
ance of  Avitus;  orbis,  Avite,  sains,  &c. !  The  latter  is  aiixions  to  shew  the  tjothe  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of 
tlieir  veracity. 

(2)  The  review  of  the  army  of /lltins  is  made  by  Jornandes,  c.  30.  p.  acA.  edit,  firot.  lom. 
li,  p.  23  of  the  historians  of  France,  with  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine  Editor.  Ihe  Lati 
were  a  promiscuous  race  of  Uarbariaus,  born  or  naturalized  in  Gaul  ;  and  the  lUparii,  or  Ri- 
puarii,  derived  theit  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  iVleii5.e,  and 
the  Moselle;  the  Armnricans  possessed  the  independent  cities  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire.  A  colony  of  Saxoii.t  had  been  planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux  ;  the  Binu.undians 
were  settled  in  Savoy  ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rbaetiaiis,  to  the  east  of  th« 
lake  of  Constance. 

(3)  Aurelianensis  iirbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nee  direplio,  1.  v.  Sidon.  Appollin. 
I.  viii.  epist.  15.  p.  216.  The  preservation  of  Orleans  miglil  be  easily  turned  into  a  tnirdcle, 
obtained,  and  foretold,  by  the  holy  bishop. 

(4)  The  common  editions  read  XCM  ;  but  there  is  some  authority  of  manuscripts  and  al- 
most anv  authority  is  sufricient)  for  the  more  reasonable  number  of  XVM. 

(5)  Cl'iMons,  or  Duro-CatalaunHm,  afterwarils  Catalauni,  had  formerly  made  h  part  of  Hie 
territory  of  Kbeiins,  from  whence  it  is  distant  only  twenty-seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit. 
Gall.  p.  136.  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Aiicienne  Gaule,  p.  212.  279. 

(6)  The  name  of  Caiiipania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  T«urs  ; 
tUid  that  gre.it  province,  of  which  Rlieims  was  the  Capital,  obeyed  tiie  coiuinaud  ot  adiiKe, 
Vales.  Notit.  P-  li^u-^-S. 
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lieiglit,  whicli  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila,  was  undei-stood,  and  dis- 
puted, by  the  two  genei-als.  The  young  and  valiant  Torisniond  first 
occupied  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  irresistible  weight  on  the 
HunSj  who  laboured  to  ascend  from  the  opposite  side  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops  and  their  leaders 
with  a  fair  assurance  of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him 
to  consult  his  priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that,  after  scruti- 
nizing the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones,  they  revealed, 
in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with  the  death  of  his  princi- 
pal advei-sary ;  and  that  the  Barbarian,  by  accepting  the  equivalent, 
expressed  his  involuntary  esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of  iEtius.  But 
the  unustial  despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns, 
engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  generals  of  anti- 
quity, of  animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration  ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  at  their  head. 
(1)  He  pressed  them  to  consider  tlieir  past  glory,  their  actual  dan- 
ger, and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  fortune,  which  opened  the  de- 
serts and  morasses  of  Scythia  to  their  unaraied  valour,  which  had  laid 
so  many  warlike  nations  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joi/s  of 
this  memorable  field  for  the  consummation  of  theii*  victories.  The 
cautious  steps  of  their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advan- 
tageous posts  he  artfully  represented  as  the  eifects,  not  of  prudence,  but 
of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength  and  nerves  of  the  op- 
posite army  ;  and  the  Huns  might  securely  trample  on  the  degenerate 
Romans,  whose  close  and  compact  order  betrayed  their  apprehensions, 
and  who  were  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the  dangers,  or  the  fati- 
gues, of  a  day  of  battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favourable 
to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns  ;  who 
assured  his  subjects,  that  the  wai-riors,  protected  by  Heaven,  were  safe 
and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy  ;  but  that  the  unerring 
Fates  would  stike  their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.  "  I  my- 
self," continued  Attila,  "  will  throw  the  first  javelin,  and  the  wi-etch 
'  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  in- 
"  evitable  death."  The  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  rekindled  by  the  pre- 
sence, the  voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila, 
yielding  to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occupied,  in  person,  the 
centre  of  the  line.  The  nations,  subject  to  his  empire,  the  Rugiens,  the 
Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended, 
on  either  hand,  over  the  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields ;  the 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  o'f  the  Gepidse;  and  the 
three  valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  o\'er  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted  on 
the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The  disposition 
of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle.  Sangiban,  the  faith- 
less king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the  centre  :  where  his  motions 
might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery  might  be  instantly  punish- 
ed, ^tius  assumed  the  command  of  the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the 
right,  wing  ;  while  Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the  heights 
which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of 
the  Scythian  army.  The  nations  fi-om  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were 
assembled  on  the  plain  of  Chalons  ;  but  many  of  these  nations  had  been 
divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigration  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
similar  arms  and  ensigns,  which  threatened  each  other,  presented  the 
image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  their  national  manners.     The  attentive  study  of  the  military 

(1)  1  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed  by  the  historian  ;  yet 
the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  iinilcr  Attila,  might  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodorus : 
the  ideas,  and  even  the  expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt,  whether  an 
lldizn  o("  il'f  sixth  century,  would  have  thought  of  the  hnjus  certaininis  gatidia. 
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operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Csesar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described 
by  the  same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them,  may  tend  to  im- 
prove (if  such  improvement  can  be  wished)  the  art  of  destroying  the 
human  species.  But  the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only  excite  our  curiosity, 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  since  it  was  decided  by  the  blind  im- 
petuosity of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  Cassiodorus,  however,  had  familiarly  conversed  with 
many  Gothic  warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable  engagement ;  "  a 
conflict,"  as  they  informed  him,  "  fierce,  various,  obstinate,  and  bloody  ; 
"  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  past 
"  ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand,  or,  according  to  another  account,  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  ;(1)  and  these  incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and  ef- 
fective loss,  sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's  remark,  that  whole  gene- 
rations may  be  swept  away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  missile  weapons, 
in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in 
closer  combat.  The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king, 
pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated 
their  wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to  the 
left,  directed  their  whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric 
rode  along  the  ranks,  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal  stroke 
from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immedialy  fell  from 
his  horse.  The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general  disorder, 
and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry;  and  this  important 
death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  Harus])ices. 
Attila  already  exulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  the  valiant 
Torismond  descended  from  the  hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the 
prediction.  The  Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
flight,  or  defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored  their  order  of 
battle  ;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  vanquished,  since  Attila  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  person  with  the  rashness  of 
a  private  soldier ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  for- 
wards beyond  the  rest  of  tlie  line  :  their  attack  was  faintly  supported  ; 
their  flanks  were  unguarded  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Gei-- 
many  were  saved  by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified  their  camp  ;  and  the 
dismounted  squadrons  prepared  themselves  for  a  defence,  to  which  nei- 
ther their  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The  event  was  doubt- 
ful :  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honourable  resource.  The  sad- 
dles and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry  were  collected,  by  his  order,  into 
a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  magnanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  in- 
trenchments  should  be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they  might  have  acquired,  by 
the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila.(2) 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and  anxiety. 
The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted  to  urge  the 
pursuit,  till   he  unexpectedly  found  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  in 

(2)  The  expressions  of  Jornariries,  or  rather  of  Cassiodonis,  are  extremely  strong.  Relhiin 
ntrox,  tnulliplex.  iinniano,  pertiiiax,  ciii  siniili  nulla  iisquam  narrat  aiuiqi'it^s  ;  iilii  talia  gesta 
icferuntur,  iit  nihil  esset  cinoil  in  viU  sua  conspicere  potiiissei  epreiiiiis,  cpii  hiijna  niiracnli 
privaretur  aspects.  l>iilios  (Hist.  Critiiiiie,  torn.  i.  p  392,  39.5.)  atlfnipls  to  reconcile  the 
162,000  of  Jornaiidcs,  with  tie  .■500,000  of  Ulaiins  and  Isidore;  hv  supposing,  that  the  larger 
nnml>er  included  the  totiil  deslrnction  of  tlie  wai,  the  ell'ecls  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  the 
unarmed  people,  &c. 

(1)  The  count  de  runit  ("Hist,  des  I'eiiples,  &r.  toni.  vii.  p.  554—573.),  still  depending  on 
iiit false,  anil  apiin  rejcilin'i  the  true  Idatins,  has  dirided  the  defeat  of  Attila  into  two  ijreat 
iKitlles  ;  the  former  near  Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne ;  in  the  one,  Theodoric  was  slain  ; 
In  the  other,  he  was  rcveM£cd. 
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the  midst  of  the  Scythian  waggons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must 
have  perished  like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength  and  the  intrepid 
zeal  of  his  companious,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dangerous  situ- 
ation. In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the  line,  ^tius  himself 
separated  from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious  for 
their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile  troops,  tliat  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Chalons ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Goths,  which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of 
shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied 
of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained  inactive  within  his  intrench- 
ments ;  and  when  he  contem.plated  the  bloody  scene,  he  observed,  with 
secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the  Barbarians. 
The  body  of  Theodoric,  piei-ced  with  honourable  wounds,  was  dis- 
covered under  a  heap  of  the  slain  :  his  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of 
their  king  and  father ;  but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and 
acclamations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of  a 
vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  their  arms  elevated  on  a 
buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they  justly  ascribed  the 
glory  of  their  success ;  and  the  new  king  accepted  the  obligation  of  re- 
venge, as  a  sacred  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths 
themselves  were  astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their 
formidable  antagonist ;  and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a 
lion  encompassed  in  his  den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  kings  and  nations,  who  might  have  deserted  his  standard  in 
the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sensible,  that  the  displeasure  of  their 
monarch  was  the  most  imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All  his  instru- 
ments of  martial  music  incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain 
of  defiance  ;  and  the  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault,  were 
checked,  or  destroyed,  by  showers  of  arrows  from  every  side  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  It  was  determined  in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  bes'iege 
the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to 
reduce  him  to  the  alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty  or  an  unequal 
combat.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these 
cautious  and  dilatory  measures ;  and  the  mature  policy  of  ^tius  was 
apprehensive,  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the  republic 
would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The 
partrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant  of  authority  and  reason,  to 
calm  the  passions,  which  the  son  of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty  ; 
represented,  with  seeming  affection,  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of 
absence  and  delay ;  and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his 
speedy  return,  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy 
the  throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.(l)  After  the  departure  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at 
the  vast  silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons  :  the  suspicion 
of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several  days  within  the  circle 
of  his  waggons ;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last 
victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western  empire. 
Merovfeus  and  his  Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnify- 
ing the  opinion  of  their  strength,  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they 
kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns,  till  they 
reached  _the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the 
army  of  Attila  :  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in  their  re- 
turn, the  territories  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  tliat 

(1)  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  41.  p.  671.  The  policy  of  i?!tius,  and  the  behaviour  of 
Torismond,  are  extremely  natural  ;  and  the  p:itrician,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (1  ii.  c, 
7.  p.  163.)  dismissed  the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  iiim  a  similar  appreliension. 
The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends,  that  ^lius  paid  a  clandestine,  nocturnal,  visit  to  tba 
kin^s  of  the  Hunsaiid  of  the  Visiqoths  :  from  each  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thou, 
aand  piccej  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 
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they  exercis&tl  the  cruelties,  which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards, 
were  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred  their  hostages, 
as  well  as  their  captives :  two  hundred  young  maidens  vrere  tortured 
with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage  ;  their  bodies  were  torn  asunder 
by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of  rolling 
waggons ;  and  their  unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public  roads, 
as  a  px-ey  to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors, 
M'hose  imaginary  ^•il•tues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy 
of  civilized  ages  !(1) 

Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation  of  Attila,  were 
impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
he  repeated  his  demand,  of  the  princess  Honoria,  and  her  patrimonial 
ti-easures.  The  demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the  indig- 
nant lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy, 
and  besieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarians.  Those 
Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a  regular  siege, 
which,  even  among  the  ancients,  required  some  knowledge,  or  at  least 
some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  labour  of  many  thousand 
provincials  and  captives,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity, 
might  execute  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the 
Roman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train  of  battering 
rams,  moveable  tun-ets,  and  engines,  that  threw  stones,  darts,  and 
fire  ;(2)  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulse 
of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  interest,  to  subvert  the  onl^'  barrier  which 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
the  Hadriatic  coast.  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have  served 
under  their  native  princes  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  in- 
trepid spirit ;  and  the  citizens  still  remembered  the  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful resistance,  which  their  ancestors  had  o])posed  to  a  fierce,  inexo- 
rable Barbarian,  who  disgraced  tlie  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  eff"ect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia  ;  till  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army  compelled  Attila  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders,  that  the 
troops  should  strike  their  tents  the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  re- 
treat. But  as  he  rode  round  the  waUs,  pensive,  angi-y,  and  disappointed, 
he  observed  a  stork,  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers, 
and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country.  He  seized,  witli 
the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  incident,  which 
chance  had  ofi"ered  to  superstition  ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  clieer- 
ful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human 
society,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  those 
towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.(3)  The 
favourable  omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour ;  a  large  breach  was  made  in 
the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the 

(1)  rhe&e  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  dfploreil  'ly  Tliendniic,  t!ie  son  of  Ch.vis  (Gre- 
g'lry  of  Toms,  1.  lii  c.  10  p  190  ),  suit  the  time  and  circmnsiaiices  of  the  invasion  of  Attila. 
His  residence  in  Thiiiitigia  was  Ion;-  attested  by  popiilai  tradition  ;  and  he  is  snpposed  to  have 
assembled  a  cvur^ultai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisen;u:h.  See  Mascou,  ix.  30.  who  settles 
with  nice  accunicy  th?  extern  of  ancient  I'linrinaiia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe 
of  theTlierviiigi.' 

(2)  MachiniB  constrnctis,  onini!)us<iiie  t<iinientoriini  ■,'  neribns  adhibitis  Jornandes,  c  42. 
|).  673.  I.I  the  iliirteenlh  teutiiiy,  tiie  Moguls  batteied  iiie  cities  ■■f  China  with  larae  engines, 
constructed  bv  the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their  service,  which  threw  stones  irojii  150  to 
300  punnds  iieulit.  In  the  defenceof  their  conntry,  the  Chinese  used  guupowdT.  nnl  even 
bombs,  aliove  one  hnndrrd  years 'lefoie  they  were  known  in  Europe;  yet  even  those  celestial, 
or  infernal,  aims  Were  nsnllicient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See  Gaubil.  Hist,  des 
Mon!;oiis,  p.  70,  71.  1 W.  l.'>7,  &c. 

f3)  The  same  story  is  told  bv  .lornandfs,  and  by  I'rocopiua  (de  Hell.  X'andal.  1.  i.  c.  i-  |». 
187,  188  ):  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide,  which  is  the  oriainal.  lint  ihe  (^reek  historian  is  guilt;' 
of  an  uioxciisible  mistake,  in  placing  tlu'  ;ie!;c  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  *tius. 
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Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  iiTesistil)le  fury ;  and  the  succeeding 
generation  could  scarcely  discover  the  ruins  of  Aquileia.(l)  After  this 
ilreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march  ;  and  as  he  passed, 
the  cities  of  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps 
of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo, 
were  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia 
submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of  their  wealth ;  and  applauded 
the  unusual  clemency,  which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public,  as 
well  as  private,  buildings  ;  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  captive  multitude. 
The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may  justly  be 
suspected ;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authentic  e.\'idence  to  prove,  that 
Attila  spread  his  ravages  o^er  the  rich  plains  of  modern  Lombardy  ; 
which  are  divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.(2) 
^Vhen  he  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised, 
and  ofl'ended,  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented  the  Csesars 
seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Seythia  prostrate  at  their  feet. 
The  revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity, 
was  harmless  and  ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the 
figures,  and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the 
same  canvass,  approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags 
of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch.(3)  The 
spectators  must  have  confessed  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  altera- 
tion ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion, 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the  lion  and  the  man. (4) 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass 
never  gi*ew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Yet  the  savage  de- 
stroyer undesignedly  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic,  w  hich  revived, 
in  the  feudal  state  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industiy. 
The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,(5)  was  formerly  diffused 
over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pannonia 
to  the  river  Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps. 
Before  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity :  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  station : 
but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were  entitled  to 
the  equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation, 
to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  families  of  Aquileia, 
Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns, 
found  a  safe,  though  obscure,  refuge  iji  the  neighbouring  islands.(6)   At 

(1)  Jornandes,  about  aii  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aquileia  was  so  completely 
ruined,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant  reliqueriut.  See  Juniandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c. 
42.  p.  673.  Haul.  Diacon.  I.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  785.  Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Tlie  name' of 
Aquileia  was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  Julii  (Cividad  del  Friuli),  the  more  receut  capital 
of  the  Venetian  province. 

(2)  In  describing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imperfectly  known,  I  have 
taken  foi  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  considered  the  subject  with  some  peculiar  ad- 
vimtages ;  Sigonius,  de  Imperio  Occideiitati,  I.  xiii.  in  his  works,  torn,  i  p.  495 — 502.;  and 
.Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  229 — 236,  8vo  edition. 

(3)  This  article  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (^fieSioXavov  and  nopvKot  of  the 
miscellaneous  coinpilatiuti  of  Suidas. 

(i)  Leo  respondit,  buman,i  hoc  piclnm  manu  : 

Videres  hoinitiem  dejtctnni,  si  pingere 

Leones  scirent.  Appendix  ad  Phaedrum,  Fah.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phsedrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  amphitheatre  :  and  I  am 
glad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (I.  iii.  fable  x.)  has  omitted  this  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion. 

(5)  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard  ).  li  c.  14.  p.  784.)  describes  the  provinces 
of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Ve'it'tia  non  solum  in  paucis  insulis  quas  nunc 
Venetias  dicimus,  constat;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  Patmonite  tinibus  usque  Adduam  fiuvium  pro- 
Iclatur.  The  history  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Cliailemague  forms  the  first  snd  must 
interesting  part  of  tlie  Verona  Illnstraia  (p  1—388.),  in  which  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei  haa 
shewn  himself  equally  capable  of  ejilarged  viiws  am)  minute  disquisitions. 

(6)  Ihis  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence  :  bi!t  the  fact  is  proved 
by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be  preserved  by  tradition.  1  he  citizens  of  Aqni- 
leia  retired  to  the  Isle  of  <;radus,  those  of  Padua  to  Kivus  Alius,  or  Rialto,  where  the  city  of 
\cnice  was  afterwards  built,  &e. 
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the  extremity  of  tlie  Gulf,  wliere  tlie  Hachiatic  feebly  imitates  the  titles 
of  the  ocean,  near  an  hundred  small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow  wa- 
ter from  the  continent,   and   protected  from  the  waves  by  several  long 
slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  through  some  secret 
and  narrow  channels.(l)     TiD  the  middle  of  tlie  fifth  century,  these  re- 
mote and  sequestered  spots  remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  in- 
habitants, and  almost  without  a  name.     But  the  manners  of  the  Vene- 
tian fugitives,   their  arts  and  tlieir  government,  were  gradually  formed 
by  their  new  situation  ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorus,(2)  which 
describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards,   may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  primitive  monument  oi'  the  republic.     The  minister  of 
Tlieodoric  compares  them,  in  his   quaint   declamatory  style,  to  water- 
fowl, who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  and  though 
he  allows,   that  the  Venetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained  many 
noble  families,  he  insinuates,  that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune 
to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverty.     Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost 
the  universal,   food  of  every  rank :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the 
plenty  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea :  aud  the  exchange  of 
that  commodity,   so   essential   to   human   life,   was  substituted   in  the 
neighbouring  markets  to  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.     A   people, 
whose  habitations  miglit  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or  water, 
soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two  elements ;  and  the  demands  of 
avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.      The  islanders,    who,  from 
Grado  to  Chiozza,   were  intimately  connected  with  each   other,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborious,   naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  and  inland  canals.     Their   vessels,   which   were  con- 
tinually increasing  in  size  and  immber,   visited  all  the  harbours  of  the 
Gulf;  and  the  marriage,   which  Venice  annually  celebrates  with  the 
Hadriatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  infancy.     The  epistle  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  the   Praetorian  praefect,   is  addressed  to  the  mai'itime  tribune  : 
and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of 
their  countrymen  for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance 
to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of  I  stria 
to  the  royal  city  of  Ravenna.   The  ambiguous  office  of  these  magistrates 
is  explained  by  the  tradition,  tliat,  in  the  twelve  principal  islands,  twelve 
tribunes,   or  judges,   were  created  by  an  annual  and  popular  election. 
The  existence  of  the  Venetian   republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Italy,   is  attested  by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  anniliilates  their 
lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual  independence.(3) 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise  of  arms, 
were  surprised,  after  forty  years  peace,  by  the  approach  of  a  formidable 
Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as  the  enemy  of  tlieir  religion,  as  well 
as  of  their  republic.  Amidst  the  general  consternation,  ^tius  alone 
was  incapable  of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve, 
alone,  and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former  renown. 
The  Barbarians  who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to  marcli  to  tlie  relief 
of  Italy ;  and  the  succours  promised  by  the  Eastern  emperor  were 
distant  and  doubtful.     Since  ^tius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troops, 

(1)  The  topogia(iliy  and  antiquities  of  llie  Venetian  islands,  from  Gradus  to  Cludia,  or  Clii- 
oggia,  are  accniatcly  stated  in  llie  Uissertatio  Cborograpliica  de  Italic  Mcdii  /tvi  p.  151 — 
155. 

(2)  Cassiortor  ^'ariar.  1.  xii.  epist.  24.  Maffei  (Verona  lllnstrata,  part  i.  p.  240-254  )  has 
translated  and  explained  this  tnrioiis  letter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiqnarian  and  a  faith- 
ful subject,  who  tousidtred  \enice  as  the  only  Ifgilimate  odspring  of  the  Koinan  repnhlic. 
He  fixes  the  dale  of  the  epistle,  and  tonseqnently  the  prajtVctnre,  of  Casoiodorus,  A.  I).  52.^  : 
and  the  marquis's  aulliority  has  the  iiiore  weight,  as  he  had  piepared  an  edition  of  his  woiks, 
and  actually  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  Sec  Osseivazioni 
Letteraire,  toni.  ii.  p.  21)0— o.39. 

(3)  See  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  df  la  Honsbaie  Histoire  dn  Gonvernenienl  dc  Venisc, 
a  translation  of  the  famous  SquUtinio.  This  hook,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  iis  me- 
rits, is  stained  in  every  line,  with  the  disenucnuous  malevolence  of  parly  :  but  the  principal 
evidence,  uenuiiie  and  apocryphal,  is  briMij,lit  together,  and  the  reader  will  easily  chiise  the 
fair  medium. 
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still  maintained  the  field,  and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila, 
he  never  shewed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his 
conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.(l)  If  the 
mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  susceptible  of  any  generous  sentiments, 
he  would  have  chosen  such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide. 
But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers, 
escaped  from  the  sound  of  war  ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed 
his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger  should 
approach  his  Imperial  person.  This  shameful  abdication  was  sus- 
pended, however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly 
adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects  their  perni- 
cious tendency.  The  AV'estern  emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a 
solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important 
commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and  riches, 
his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and  his  personal 
abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  senate.  The  specious  and 
artful  character  of  AvienuSj(2)  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  ne- 
gociation,  either  of  public  or  private  interest :  his  coUeague  Trigetius 
had  exercised  the  Prsetorian  praefecture  of  Italy ;  and  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock.  The 
genius  of  Leo(3)  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public  misfortunes ; 
and  he  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  Great,  by  the  successful  zeal, 
with  which  he  laboured  to  establish  his  opinions,  and  his  authority, 
under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila, 
as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding  Mincius  is  lost 
in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  lake  Benacus,(4)  and  trampled  with  liis 
Scythian  cavalry  tlie  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil. (5)  The  Barbarian 
monarch  listened  with  favourable,  and  even  respectful,  attention  ;  and 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom,  or 
dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his  army  might  facilitate 
the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat.  Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by 
the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the 
North,  whose  ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  indulged 
themselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared 
and  seasoned  by  the  ai'ts  of  cookery ;  and  the  progress  of  disease  re- 
venged, in  some  measure,  the  injuries  of  the  Italians.(6)     When  Attila 

(1)  Sirmond  (Not  ad  Sidoii.  Appolliii.  p  19.)  has  published  a  curious  passage  from  the 
chronicle  of  Prosper.  Atiila  redintegratis  viribus,  quas  in  Gallia  ainiserat,  Iiallam  ingiedi 
per  Paniionias  iiiteuilit  ;  nihil  duce  nostro  /Etio  seciindum  prioris  belli  opera  prospicienle, 
&c.  He  reproaches  ^%(ius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  design  to  abandon 
Italy  :  but  tliis  rash  censure  uiay  at  least  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favourable  testimonies  of 
Idatius  and  Isidore 

(.2)  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus,  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delineated  and  contrasted  in 
the  epistles  (i.  9  p  22  )  of  Sidonius.  He  had  studied  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
senate;  but  he  attached  himself  to  Hasilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

(3)  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo,  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred  and  torty-one  original 
epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from 
A.  D.  410,  to  461.     Sec  Dupin,   Bibliotheqiie  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  pait.  ii.  p.  120—165. 

(4)  tardis  ingens  ubi  tlexibiis  errat 

Mincius,  et  teueri  pratexit  arundine  ripas 


Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  feque 
Fluctibus,  et  fremitu  assurgens  Benace  mariuo. 

(5)  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  95.  129  221.  part  ii.  p.  ii.  6  )  has  illus- 
irated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting  topography.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila 
and  St.  Leo  near  Ariolica,  or  Ardelica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  rivei  ; 
ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful  peninsula  of  Sarmio,  and  discovers  the  Andes 
of  Virgil,  in  the  vil'agc  uf  Bandes,  precisely  situate,  quji  se  suUducere  colles  incipiiiut,  Hh?ie 
the  Veronese  hills  imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua 

(6)  Si  statiin  infesto  agmine  urbem  peliissent,  graude  discrimen  esset :  sed  in  Veneti.1  quo 
fere  Iractu  Italia  molissima  est,  ipsi  soli  coilique  dementia  robur  elana;uit.  Adhoc  p;mi3 
usft  carnisquc  loclae,  et  dulcedinc  vini  mitigatos,  &c.     I'his  passage  of  I'lorus  (iii,  5.)  is  (till 
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declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that 
Alaric  had  not  long  survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His 
mind,  superior  to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors  ;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had  so  often  been 
subservient  to  his  designs.(l)  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his  ma- 
jestic aspect,  and  sacerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration  of  Attila  for 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  Barbarian  with 
instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome  might 
deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings  ;  and  some  indulgence  is 
due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael, 
and  the  chissel  of  Algardi.(2) 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened  to  return 
more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride,  the  princess  Honoria, 
were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors  witliin  the  term  stipulated  by  the 
treaty.  Yet,  in  the  mean  while,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by 
adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  in- 
numei-able  wives.(3)  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  witli  barbaric  pomp 
and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  the 
monarch,  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour,  from 
the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to  respect  his 
l)leasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the 
unusual  silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions  ;  and,  after  attempt- 
ing to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke 
into  the  royal  apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride  sitting  by 
the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own  dan- 
ger, as  well  as  the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the 
night.(4)  An  artery  had  suddenly  burst ;  and  as  Attila  lay  in  a  supine 
posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  wJiich,  instead  of  find- 
ing a  passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs  and 
stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  tlie  midst  of  the  plain, 
under  a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheel- 
ing round  in  measured  evolutions,  chaunted  a  funeral  song  to  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the  father 
of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world. 
According  to  their  national  custom,  the  Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their 
hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their 
valiant  leader  as  he  deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  witli 
the  blood  of  warriors.     The  remains  of  Attila  were  inclosed  within 

more  applicable  to  the  Hums  than  to  the  Ciinbii,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  commeiitar>'  oil  the 
celestial  plague,  with  which   Idatius  and  Isadore  have  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 

(1)  The  historian  Priscus  had  positiv^ly  mentioned  the  eliect  which  this  example  produced 
on  the  mind  of  Attila.    Joriiaiides,  c.  IS  p.  675. 

(2)  The  picture  of  Uaphael  is  in  the  Vatican  :  the  basso  for  perhaps  the  alto)  relievo  of  Al- 
gardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's  (.^ee  Diibos,  Ketlexioiis  sur  la  Poesie  et  snr  la  Peiii- 
tiire,  tom.  i.  p  519,  320.}.  Baroiiiiis  (Annal.  Ecdes.  A  l».  4.52.  No  57,  58  )  bravely  sustains 
the  truth  of  the  apparition  ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most  learned  and  pious 
Catholics 

(3)  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historiciis  rpfcrt,  extinclionis  suaa  tempore,  puellani  Ildico  nomine, 
decoram  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  iniiiimerabiles  iixores  ....  sucians.  Jornandes,  c.  49. 
p.  683,  684.  He  afterwards  adds  (c.  50  p.  686  ),  Filii  Atlil-.e,  iiuorimi  jier  liceiitiaiii  libidiiiis 
poene  populiis  fnit.  Polygamy  lias  been  established  among  the  I'artais  of  every  age.  The 
rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by  their  personal  charms;  and  the  faded  matron  pre- 
pares, without  a  mnrmtir,  the  bed  Avhich  is  dcstintd  for  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal 
families,  the  daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  uf  inheritance.  See 
Cenealouical  History,  p.  406,  407,  408. 

(4)  the  report  of  her  a uilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a  very  diffcieiit 
name  ;  and  Marcellinns  observes,  that  the  tyiaiit  of  Knrope  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand, 
and  the  knife,  of  a  woman,  lorneille,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  iia;edy, 
describes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  ami  Attila  e\claims,  with  ridicuUuu 
fury, 

S'il  lie  vcut  s'arieter  ('/n'.?  hliwd), 

(Dit-il)  on  me  paycra  ce  qui  m'cii  va  confer. 
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three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in  the 
night :  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave  ;  the  captives 
who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and  the  same 
Huns,  who  had  indulged  such  excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dissolute 
and  intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It 
was  reported  at  Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate  night  in  which 
he  expired,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bov/  of  Attila  broken  asun- 
der :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  seldom  the  image  of 
that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror.(l) 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns,  established 
the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sustained  the  huge  and  dis- 
jointed fabi-ic.  After  his  death,  the  boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  kings ;  the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a. 
superior ;  and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mothers  bore 
to  the  deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inheri- 
tance, the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 
The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgi-ace  of  this  servile  par- 
tition ;  and  liis  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidae,  with  the  Ostrogoths, 
under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers,  encouraged  theii*  allies  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive 
conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the 
Gepidae,  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic 
infantry,  the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons  of  the 
Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other ;  and  the  victory  of  Ardaric 
was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and  crown  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Netad  :  his  early  valour  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the 
Acatzires,  a  Scythian  people,  whom  he  subdued ;  and  his  father,  who 
loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death,  of  Ellac.(2) 
His  brother  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in  their 
flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia, 
from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of  a  new 
power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae.  The  Pan- 
nonian  conquests,  from  Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostro- 
goths;  and  the  settlement  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bravely  aasei ted 
their  native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  oppressed  by  the 
multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom  of  Dengisich  was  confined 
to  the  circle  of  his  waggons  ;  his  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade 
the  Eastern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  battle ;  and  his  head,  ignominiously 
exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople.  AttUa  had  fondly  or  superstitiously  believed, 
that  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that  prince,  who  attempted  to 
moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother  Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to 
the  declining  condition  of  the  Huns;  and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hords, 
retired  into  the  heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarians,  who  followed  the  same  road 
which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly  discovered.  The  Geougen,  or 
Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers  to  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent  tribes  ;  till  at  length  the  Igours  of 
the  North,  issuing  from  the  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the 

(1)  The  curious  circumstances  of  tlie  death  and  funeral  of  Attila,  are  related  by  Jornandes 
(c.  49    p.  683,  684,  685.),  and  were  probably  transcribed  from  Prisc'is. 

(2)  See  Jornandes.  de  Kebus  Geticis,  c.  50.  p.  685,  686,  687,  688.  His  distinction  of  the 
national  arms  is  curions  and  important.  Nam  ibi  admirandum  reor  fiiisbC  spectaculnm,  nbi 
cernere  erat  cunctis,  pnglianteni  Gothnm  ense  furentem,  Gepidam  in  vuliiere  snorum  cuncta 
tela  (rangentein,  Sucvum  pcde,  Hnniinm  sagitta  pisesiimere,  Alanimi  £;ravi,  Heriilnm  levi, 
ariTiatiira,  aciuni  iiistnicrc.     I  am  not  precisely  informed  of  the  sitnation  of  the  river  Netad. 
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most  valuable  furs,  spread  themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the 
Boristhenes  and  Caspian  gates  ;  and  finally  extingxiished  the  empire  of 
the  Huns.(l) 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  conciliated  the  friendship,  without 
forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth 
year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or  courage,  abused  this  appa- 
rent security,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the 
murder  of  the  patrician  Jitius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous 
mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  terror 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  support  of  the  republic ;  and  his  new  favou- 
rite, the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the  supine 
lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during  the  life  of  Placidia,(2)  by 
the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  ^tius,  his  wealth  and  dignity, 
the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  Barbarian  followers,  his  powerful 
dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
son  Gaudentius.  who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor's 
daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  subject.  The  ambitious 
designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  excited  the  fears,  as  well  as 
the  resentment,  of  Valentinian.  ^tius  himself,  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behaviour.  The  patrician 
offended  his  sovereign  by  an  hostile  declaration ;  he  aggravated  the 
offence  by  compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  re- 
conciliation and  alliance ;  he  proclaimed  his  suspicions ;  he  neglected 
his  safety ;  and  from  a  vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  des- 
pised, was  incapable  even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his 
person  in  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intem- 
perate vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son ;  Valentinian,  drawing  his 
sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a 
general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his  courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambi- 
tiously struggled  to  imitate  their  master  ;  and  ^tius,  pierced  with  an 
hundred  wounds,  fell  dead  in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Prae- 
torian prefect,  was  killed  at  the  same  moment ;  and  before  the  event 
could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician  were  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by 
the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  immediately  communi- 
cated by  tlie  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his  subjects,  and  his  allies.  The 
nations,  who  were  strangers  or  enemies  to  ^tius,  generously  deplored 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero  :  tlie  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to 
his  service,  dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment ;  and  the  public  con- 
tempt, which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian,  was  at  once 
converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence.  Such  sentiments  seldom 
pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace  ;  yet  the  emperor  was  confounded  by  the 
honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to 
solicit.  "  I  am  ignorant.  Sir,  of  your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only 
"  know,  that  you  have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand 
"  with  his  left."(3) 

The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long  and  frequent 

(1)  Two  modern  hUtotians  liave  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  ruin  and  division  of  the 
empire  of  Attila.  M.  de  Biiat,  by  his  laborious  and  niinnte  diligeTice  (toni  viii.  p.  3—31. 
68—94.);  hnd  M.  de  Gnignes,  by  liis  extraordinaiy  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
writers.     See  Hist,  des  Huns,  toiii.  ii.  p.  315—319. 

(2)  I'lacidiadied  at  Rome  Novembers?,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her 
sepulchre  and  even  her  corpse,  sealed  in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  forages.  'Ihc 
empress  received  many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy  ;  and  ht.  I'eter  Chrysologua 
assured  her,  that  her  zeal  forthe  Trinity  had  been  recompensed  by  an  august  trinity  of  children. 
See  Tillemoiit,  Hist,  des  Kmp.  toni.  vi,  p.  240. 

(3)  Aeliuni  IMiuidus  inactavit  semivir  aniens,  is  the  expression  of  Sidonius  (Tanegyr.  Avif. 
359  ).  'I  he  poet  knew  tlie  world,  and  was  not  inclined  to  tiatter  a  minister  who  had  injuieU 
or  disf  raced  Aviliis  and  Majorian,  the  successive  heroej  of  his  song. 
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visits  of  Valentinian ;  who  was  consequently  more  despised  at  Rome, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  A  republican  spirit  was  in- 
sensibly revived  in  the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  sup- 
plies, became  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  feeble  government.  The 
stately  demeanour  of  an  hereditary  monarch  oifended  their  pride  ;  and 
the  pleasures  of  Valentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and  honour  of 
noble  families.  The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his  own, 
and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved  those  testimonies  of  love, 
which  her  inconstant  husband  dissipated  in  vague  and  unlawful  armours. 
Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had 
been  twice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife :  her 
obstinate  resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  them  either  by  stratagem  or  force.  Deep 
gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court :  the  emperor,  who,  by  chance 
or  contrivance,  had  gained  from  Maximus  a  considei-able  sum,  uncourt- 
eously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name, 
that  she  should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.  The  un- 
suspecting wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  litter  to  the  Imperial 
palace  ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote 
and  silent  bed-chamber ;  and  Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse, 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears,  when  she  returned  home ;  her  deep 
affliction ;  and  her  bitter  reproaches  against  her  husband,  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just  re- 
venge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated  by  ambition  ;  and  he  might 
reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  throne 
of  a  detested  and  despicable  rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every 
human  breast  was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude, 
had  imprudently  admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics  and  fol- 
lowers of  .ffitius.  Two  of  these,  of  Barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to 
execute  a  sacred  and  honourable  duty,  by  punishing  with  death  the 
assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not  long  ex- 
pect a  favourable  moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself  in  the 
field  of  Mars  with  the  spectacle  of  some  military  sports,  they  suddenly 
rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  weapons,  dispatched  the  guilty  Heraclius, 
and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least  opposition  from 
his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tyrant's  death.  Sucli 
was  the  fate  of  Valentinian,(l)  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  family 
of  Theodosius.  He  faithfully  imitated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his 
cousin  and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity, 
the  innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the  want  of  spirit  and 
ability.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable,  since  he  had  passions,  without 
virtues :  even  his  religion  was  questionable  ;  and  though  he  never 
deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians 
by  his  attachment  to  the  profane  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  augurs,  that  the  twelve  vultures,  which  Romulus  had  seen,  re- 
presented the  twelve  centuries,  assigned  for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city.(2) 
This  prophecy,  disregarded  peiiiaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  pros- 
perity, inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the  twelfth 
century,  clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  was  almost  elajised  ;(3") 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  jEtius  and  Valentinian, 
our  information  is  dark  and  imperfect.  Procopiiis  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i  c.  4.  p.  186,  187, 
188.)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the  events  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must 
therefore  be  supplied  and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Chronicles,  none  of  which  «ere  composed 
in  Rome  or  Ittly  ;  and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  rumours  as 
they  were  conveyed  to  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

(2)  This  interpretation  of  \'eltius,  a  celehr^ted  aiignr,  wae  quoted  by  Varro,  in  the  xviiilh 
book  of  his  Antiquities.     Censorinus,  de  Die  Natall,  c.  17.  p.  90,  91.  edit.  Havercamp. 

(3)  Accordina;  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A.  I).  447,  hut  the  uncertainty 
of  the  true  «ra"  of  Rome   might  allow  some  latitude  of  anticip'ttion  or  delay.     The  pncts  of 
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and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that  tlie  arl)i- 
trary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabidous  circumstance,  has  been 
seriously  verified  in  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  But  its  fall 
was  announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flij;^ht  of  vultures  ;  the  Roman 
government  appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  more 
odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.(l)  The  taxes  were  multiplied 
with  the  public  distress  ;  oeconomy  was  neglected  in  proportion  as  it 
became  necessary  ;  and  the  injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal 
burden  from  themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded  of  the 
indulgencies  that  might  sometimes  have  alleviated  their  misery.  The 
severe  inquisition,  which  confiscated  tlieir  goods,  and  tortured  their 
persons,  compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  tlie  more  simple 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  or  to 
embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They 
abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  which  had  formerly 
excited  the  ambition  of  mankind.  The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly 
independence,  by  the  confederations  of  the  Bagaudse  ;  and  the  Imperial 
ministers  pursued  with  proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels 
whom  they  had  made.(2)  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquerors  had  been 
annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruction  would  not  have 
restored  the  empire  of  the  West :  and  if  Rome  still  survived,  she  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  freedom^  of  virtue,  and  of  honour. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  Kiiic/  of  the  Vandals. — His  naval  Depreda- 
tions— Succession  of  the  last  Emperors  of  the  West,  Maximus,  Avitus, 
IMajorian,  Scverus,  Anthemius  Oli/brius,  Glycerius,  Nepos,  Augustu- 
liis. — Total  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire. — Reign  of  Odoacer, 
the  first  Barbarian  King  of  Italy. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  im- 
paired the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome :  her  internal  prosperity  was 
irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Van- 
dals confiscated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted 
the  regular  subsidies,  which  relieved  the  poverty,  and  encouraged  the 
idleness,  of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon  aggra- 
vated by  an  unexpected  attack  ;  and  the  province,  so  long  cultivated 
for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  subjects,  was  armed  against 

the  ace.  Claiidian  (de  Bell,  Cetico,  SC,).)  nnd  Sidoiiius  (in  Paiiegyr.  Avit.  357.).  maybe  ad- 
mitted as  fair  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  repiitaiit  annos,  interceptoqne  volatii 

Vulluris,  incidiiut  properatiii  8'<«cnle  metis. 

Jam  prope  fata  tni  bissenas  Viiltiiria  alas 
Implebaiit;  ocis  namqne  tuos.scis,  Roma,  labores 
See  Pnlios,  Hist   Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  010-346. 

(1)  Ihe  fiflli  book  of  Salviaii  is  flllcd  witb  patbetic  lanienlaliims,  and  vebemeiit  invectives. 
His  immoderate  freedom  serves  lo  prove  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  ibe 
Koiiian  government.  His  book  was  pulilisbed  after  tbe  loss  of  Africa  (A.  U.  <39  ),  and  before 
Attila's  war  CA.  D.  4,51.). 

(2)  The  BagandM  of  Spain,  wbo  fonsl't  pitched  battles  witb  tbe  Roman  troops,  are  re- 
peaiedly  mentioned  in  tbe  Chronicle  of  lilaiiiis.  Salvian  lias  described  their  distress  and 
rebellion  in  very  forcible  langiias;e.     Itaqnc  nomcn   civium  Roinanornm  .  .  .  mine  nltro  repn- 

diatiir  ac  fngitur,  ncc  vile  tamen  sed  etiain  abominabile  piune  habetur Et  bine  est  i:t 

etiam  bi  qni  ad  Barbaros  non  confuginnt,   Barbari  tameu  esse  cosnntnr,  scilicet  nt  est  pars 

magna  Hispanornm,  et  non  minima  Gallornm Ue  Baaaudis  nunc   milii  scrmo  est,   qni 

per  malos  judices  el  crnentos  spoliati,  aftlicti,  necati  postqnian  jus  Romanas  libertv.tis  ami- 
scrant,  etiam  bonorem  Romani  iiominisperdiderunt  ....  Vocamns  rebelles,  vocamus  pcrditus 
qnos  esse  compulimiis  criminosos.     De  Guheruat.   Dei,  I.  v.  p.  15S,  139. 
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tliem  liy  an  ambitious  Barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed 
tlie  successful  standard  of  Genseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory, which  stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days,  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and  confined, 
on  eitlier  side,  by  the  sandy  desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  the  Black  nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the 
tori'id  zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Genseric :  but  he 
cast  his  eyes  towards  the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and 
his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance. 
The  woods  of  mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nurseiy  of  timber  ; 
his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship-building ; 
he  animated  liis  daring  Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
would  render  eveiy  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms;  the 
Moors  and  Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Carthage 
again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  success  of  the 
Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of 
Valentinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were  formed : 
and  armaments,  expensive  and  ineifectual,  wei'e  prepared,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  enemy ;  who  reserved  his  courage  to  encounter 
those  dangers,  which  his  policy  could  not  prevent  or  elude.  The  designs 
of  the  Roman  government  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  artful  delays, 
ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  concessions ;  and  the  interposition  of 
his  formidable  confederate  the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety.  Tlie 
revolutions  of  the  palace,  wliicli  left  the  Western  empire  without  a  de- 
fender, and  without  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and 
stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  immediately  equipped  a  numer- 
ous fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber,  about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Maximus  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus,(l)  was  often  al- 
leged as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His  birth  was  noble  and  il- 
lustrious, since  he  descended  from  the  Anician  family  ;  his  dignity  wag 
supported  bv  an  adequate  patrimony  in  land  and  money  :  and  these  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts,  and  decent  man- 
ners, which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius  and  virtue. 
The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was  hospitable  and  elegant.  When- 
ever Maximus  appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grate- 
ful and  obsequious  clients  ;('2)  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients, 
he  might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  His  merit  was  reward- 
ed by  the  favour  of  the  prince  and  senate  :  he  thrice  exercised  the  office 
of  Praetorian  prasfect  of  Italy  ;  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  counsul- 
ship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician.  These  civil  honours  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his 
hours,  according  to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately 
distributed  by  a  water-clock  ;  and  this  avarice  of  time  may  be  allowed 
to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertained  of  his  own  happiness. 
The  injury  which  he  received  fi'om  the  emperor  Valentinian,  appears  to 
excuse  the  most  bloody  revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflect- 
ed, that,  if  the  resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  cliastity  was 
still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  consented 
to  the  will  of  the  adultei'er.     A  patriot  would  have  hesitated,  before  he 

(1)  Sidnnins  Apolliiiaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  tlie  second  hook,  to  refute  the 
paiadnx  of  his  (rieiu)  Serramis,  who  enter f.iiiied  a  singular,  though  generous,  eiitliiisiasiii  for 
llie  deceased  emperor.  This  epistle,  with  some  indnlgcnce,  may  claim  the  piai^e  of  an  elegant 
composition  ;  and  it  throws  much  li!;ht  on  the  character  of  MaNimns. 

f2)  tlientnm,  praevia,  pedisequa,  cii;cnmfiisa  populositas,  is  the  tiain  whicli  Sidoiii.is  l,i;ii 
self.  d.  i.  epist.  9)  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consular  rank. 
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plunged  liimself  and  his  countiy  into  tliose  inevitable  calamities,  which 
must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  im- 
prudent Maximus  disregarded  these  salutary  considerations  :  he  gratified 
his  resentment  and  ambition  ;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valentinian 
at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  his  inauguration  was 
the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was  imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively 
expression  of  Sidonius)  in  the  palace  ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night 
he  sighed,  that  he  had  attained  the  siimmit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired 
only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious  tliouglits  to  his  friend 
and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked  bark  with  unavailing  re- 
gi'et  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life,  tlie  emperor  exclaimed, 
"O  fortunate  Damocles,(l)  thy  reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same 
"  dinner :"  a  well-known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated 
as  an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.  His  hours,  of 
which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or 
terror,  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the 
people,  and  the  confederate  Barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Pal- 
ladius  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to 
establish  the  hereditary  succession  of  his  family  ;  but  the  violence  which 
he  offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  could  proceed  only  from  the  blind 
impulse  of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  tlie  cause  of  these  tragic 
events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death  ;  and  tlie  widow  of  Valen- 
tinian was  compelled  to  violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real 
grief,  and  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper,  whom 
she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  husband.  These  suspicions 
were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of  Maximus  himself;  and 
he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of  his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still 
conscious  tliat  she  descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East, 
however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assistance  ;  her 
father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead ;  her  motlier  languished  at 
Jerusalem  in  disgrace  and  exUe  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage  ; 
secretly  implored  the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  persuaded 
Genseric  to  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion. (2) 
Whatever  abilities  Maximus  might  have  shewn  in  a  subordinate  station, 
he  was  found  incapable  of  administering  an  empire ;  and  though  he  might 
easily  have  been  informed  of  the  naval  preparations,  which  were  made 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  defence, 
of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the  Vandals  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tj'ber,  the  emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his 
lethargy  by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated  multitude. 
The  only  hope  which  presented  itself  to  liis  astonished  mind  was  that  of 
a  precipitate  flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  tlie  example 
of  their  prince.     But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the  streets,  than 

(1)     Districtiis  eiisia  cui  super  iiiipifi 
Cervicc  pendet,  iioii  flictila-  dajci 
Diilcei'i  elaboiabiint  saporem  : 
Noil  avium  Citliarveqiie  cantus 
Soiniuiiii  rcduccut. 

Herat.  Cnrni.  lii.  1.  . 
Sidoiiiiis  coiicliidcs  Iiis  letter  with  tlie  story  of  Dmiinclcs,  wliicn  ticero  (  Tiisciilaii.  v.  20,  21  ) 
liad  SI)  iriiiiiltahly  tnld. 

f2;  N'  twitlistaiidiiig  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Kvacjrins,  Idatliis,  Marrcllimis,  fee.  the 
learned  Muratnri  (Aimali  d'ltalia,  toni.  iv.  p.  249  )  donhls  tlie  reality  of  this  invitation,  and 
oliserves,  with  great  truth,  "  Non  si  pm6  dir  qiiaiitn  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  so^jnaie  c  spacciar 
v»r.i  false."  Hut  his  argument,  fmin  the  interval  of  time  and  plare,  is  eMremely  feeble.  The 
fii;e  which  grew  ne^r  Cartl.agc  were  produced  to  the  sOnate  iif  Koiire  on  the  third  day. 
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he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones  :  a  Roman,  or  a  Burgiindian, 
soldier  claimed  the  honour  of  the  first  wound ;  his  mangled  body  was 
ignominiously  cast  into  the  Tyber;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the 
punishment  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  calami- 
ties ;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service 
of  their  mistress.(l) 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced  from  the 
port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city.  Instead  of  a  sally  of 
the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable 
procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.(2)  The  fearless  spirit 
of  Leo,  his  authority  and  eloquence,  again  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a 
Barbarian  conqueror :  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to  spare  the 
unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire,  and  to  exempt 
the  captives  from  torture ;  and  although  such  orders  were  neither 
seriously  given,  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious 
to  himself,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  his  countrj'.  But  Rome, 
and  its  inhabitants,  were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals 
and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Carthage. 
The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights  ;  and  all  that  yet  remained 
of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure,  was  diligently 
transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid 
relics  of  tv.o  temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a  memorable 
example  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  and  divine  things.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  Paganism,  the  Capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned  ;  yet  tlie 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof 
of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric.(3)  The 
holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  worsliip,(4)  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  originally  framed  according  to  the 
particular  instructions  of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Roman 
people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  spoils  of 
Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who 
derived  his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  ancient  monu- 
ments might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  avarice.  But 
the  Christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  super- 
stition of  the  times,  afforded  moi'e  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege  ;  and 
the  pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of 
Constantine,  each  of  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-fi^e  years,  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were 
in  some  measure  restored  ;  and  it  was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to 
satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and 
ships  to  transport,  the  wealth  of  the  capital.     The  imperial  ornaments  of 

(1)  Infidoqne  tibi  Biir^undio  diictn 

Extorquet  trepidas  mactandi  priucipis  iras. 

.Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avlt.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insiiinates  that  Rome  and  Maxinius  were  betrayed  by  their  liurgun- 
dian  mercenaries. 

(2)  Ihe  apparent  sucress  of  pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper,  and  the  HUtoria  Mis- 
cellan.  ;  but  tbe  improbable  notion  of  Baronins  (A.  D.  455.  No  13.),  that  Genseric  spared  the 
three  apo3tolical  chiircbea,  is  not  conntenanced  even  by  tbe  doubtful  testimony  of  the  Liher 
Pc.7itificalis. 

(3)  The  profusion  of  Catnlus,  the"  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  was  not  universally 
approved  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur  xxxiii.  18.)  ;  but  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the  emperor's,  and  the 
eternal  gilding  of  the  temple  cost  noinltiaii  12,000  talents  (2,400,0001.).  The  expressions  of 
Claudian  and  Rntilius  Qtuc  metalli  amula  .  .  .  Jastigia  astris,  and  confunduitlyiie  vagos 
deluhi a  micantia  visus)  manifestly  prove,  that  this  splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either 
by  the  Christians  or  the  Goths  (^ee  Ooiiatus,  Roma  Aiitiqua,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  125.).  It  should 
seem,  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

(4)  The  cnrio:  8  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of  Hadrian  Reland,  de 
Spoliis  Temp'.i  Hitrosolvinitani  in  Arct>  Titiano  Romse  conspicuis,  in  12mo.  Trajecti  sd 
Hbcniim,  1716. 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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tlie  piilace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobej  the  sideboards  of 
massy  plate,  were  accumulated  witli  disorderly  rapine :  the  gold  and 
silver  amounted  to  several  thousand  talents ;  yet  even  the  brass  and 
copper  were  laboriously  removed.  Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her  friend  and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own 
conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal ; 
who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation 
to  the  port  of  Carthage.(l)  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes, 
chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  their  distress  was  .aggravated  by 
the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  separated 
the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their  parents. 
The  charity  t»f  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,(2)  was  their  only  conso- 
lation and  support.  He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the 
church  to  purcliase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others, 
and  to  assist  tlie  wants  and  infirmities  of  a  captive  multitude,  whose 
health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  the 
passage  from  Italy  to  Africa.  By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were 
converted  into  hospitals ;  the  sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds, 
and  liberally  supplied  witli  food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate 
repeated  his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity  that  sur- 
passed his  strength,  and  a  tender  sympathy  which  enlianced  the  value 
of  his  services.  Compare  this  scene  with  the  field  of  Cannae  ;  and  judge 
between  Hannibal  and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian. (3) 

The  deaths  of  JEtius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties  which  held 
the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordination.  TJie  seacoast  was 
infested  by  the  Saxons  ;  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate 
more  extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus  re- 
lieved himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  fi-om  the  weight  of  these  distant 
cares ;  he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice 
of  fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the  general  command  of  the  forces 
in  Gaul.  Avitus,(4.)  the  stranger,  whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded, 
descended  from  a  wealthy  and  honourable  family  in  the  diocese  of  Au- 
vergne.  The  convulsions  of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the 
same  ardour,  the  civil  and  military  professions ;  and  the  indefatigable 
youth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence  with  the  exer- 
cise of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  laudably  spent 
in  the  public  service  ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war  and 
negociation  ;  and  the  soldier  of  iEtius,  after  executing  the  most  im- 
portant embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station  of  Prsetorian  praefect  of 
Gaul.  Either  the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was 
desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retii'ed  to  an  estate,  which  he  possessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleiunont.  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from  the 
mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and  foaming  cascade, 
discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa 
was  pleasantly  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.     The  baths,  the  porti- 

(1)  Tlie  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  tlie  Capitol,  was  the  otily  one  of  the  whole 
flet-t  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  liigoted  sophist,  a  Parian  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  accident, 
lie  might  have  rejoiced,  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

(2)  See  Victor  Viteiisis,  de  Herseciit.  Vandal.  I.  i  c.  8.  p.  11,  12.  edit.  Riiinart.  neo?ratias 
governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three  years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his 
corpse  would  have  been  torn  piecemeal  bv  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals, 
is  comprised  in  Sidoniiis  (Panegyr.  Avit.  441.— ITO.),  Procopiiis  (de  Bell.  Vandnl  I  i.  c.  4, 
5.  p.  188,  189.  and  1.  ii.  c  9.  p  2,55.),  Evagrins  (I.  ii.  c.  7-),  Jornaiides  (de  Reh.  Geticis,  c. 
4.i.  p.  677.),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idaliiis,  Prosper,  Marcellinns,  and  Theoplianes,  under  the 
proper  year. 

(4) The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with  becoming  suspicion,  from 
the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris,  his  subject,  and  his  son  inlaw. 
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coes,  the  summer  and  winter  iipartmentSj  wore  adaptefl  to  tlie  purposes 
of  luxury  and  use;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  various  pros- 
pects of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows.(l)  In  this  retreat,  where  Avitus 
amused  his  leisure  with  books,  rural  sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry, 
and  the  society  of  his  friends,(2)  he  received  tlie  Imperial  diploma, 
which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
Gaul.  He  assumed  the  military  command ;  the  Barbarians  suspended 
their  fury  ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever  concessions 
he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual 
tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of  Gaul  depended  on  the  Visigoths  ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  less  attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest, 
did  not  disdain  to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador. 
He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the  king  of 
the  Goths  ;  but  wliile  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with 
that  powerful  nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  the 
emperor  Maximus  was  slain,  and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Vandals.  A  vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or 
danger,  tempted  hisambition;(3)  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved  the  person 
of  Avitus  ;  they  respected  his  virtues ;  and  they  were  not  insensible  of 
the  advantage,  as  well  as  honour,  of  giving  an  empei'or  to  the  West. 
The  season  was  now  approaching  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces  was  held  at  Aries ;  their  deliberations  might  perhaps 
be  influenced  by  the  ])resence  of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial  brothers  ; 
but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a  decent  resistance,  accepted  the  Imperial 
diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and  his  election  was  ratified 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians  and  provincials.  The  formal  con- 
sent of  Marcian,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  solicited  and  obtained  :  but 
the  senate,  Rome,  and  Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities, 
submitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic 
usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  had  acquired 
the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Torismond;  and 
he  justified  this  attrocious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  predecessor  had 
formed  of  violating  his  alliance  Mith  the  empii-e.C4)  Such  a  crime 
might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian;  but  the 
manners  of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane ;  and  posterity  may 
contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a  Gothic  king,  whom 
Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  of  social  in- 
tercourse. In  an  epistle,  dated  from  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator 
satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion :(5)     "  By  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would  coni- 

(1)  After  tlie  example  of  the  yoiinscr  I'liiiy,  Sidoiiiiis  (1  ii.  c.  2.)  has  laboured  tbe  florid, 
prulix,  and  obscure  description  of  liis  villa,  which  bore  the  name  ( Avitacum ),  and  had 
been  the  property  of  Avitus.  The  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult  however  the 
notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

(2)  Sidonius  (1.  ii.  epist  9.)  has  described  the  country  life  of  tbe  Gallic  noblfs,  in  a  vi>it 
which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estate*  were  in  the  neigliboiirliood  of  Nisines.  Tlie 
niorninghonrs  were  spent  in  the  sphcrristerhini ,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was 
furnished  with  ImHii  authors,  profane  and  religious  ;  the  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for 
the  ladies.  The  table  wag  twice  served,  at  dinner  and  supper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and 
roast)  and  wine.  During  the  intermediate  time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  liorse- 
back,  and  used  the  warm  bath. 

(3)  Severity  lines  of  panegyric  (505 — 575  ),  which  describe  the  importunity  of  Theodoric  and 
of  GanI,  striiffgliu!;  to  overcome  the  modest  reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three 
words  of  an  honest  historian.     Komannm  ambisset  Inipcrium   (Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  11. 
torn.  ii.  p.  168). 

(1)  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Ootlis,  ac- 
knowledges, and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  718)  the  crime  whicli  their  slave  Jornandes 
tad  basely  dissembled  (c.  43    p.  673  ). 

(5)  This  elaborate  description  (1  i.  ep.  ii  p  2—7  )  was  dictated  by  some  political  motive. 
It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had  been  shewn  by  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it 
was  inserted  in  the  collection  of  bis  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately.  See 
lillemont,  Memoires  Uccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  2G4. 
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"  mand  the  respect  of  those  who  are  ig^iorant  of  his  merit ;  and  althoup-h 
"  he  is  born  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is 
*'  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears  rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his 
''  well-proportioned  limbs,  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength. (] ) 
"  If  you  examine  his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead, 
''  large  shagsy  eye-brows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of 
''  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion,  that  blushes  more  frequently  from 
"  modesty  than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his  time,  as 
"  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may  be  concisely  represented. 
"  Before  day-break,  he  repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic 
"  chapel,  where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy  ;  but  those 
"  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous 
"  devotion  as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
"  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is  sur- 
"  rounded  by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect  and  behaviour : 
*'  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audience  ; 
"  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils  or  curtains,  tliat 
"  conceal  the  council-ch.imber  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of 
"  the  nations  are  successively  introduced :  Tlieodoric  listens  with  at- 
"  tention,  answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or 
"  delays,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
"  About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and  visits, 
''  either  his  treasury,  or  his  stables.  If  he  chuses  to  hunt,  or  at  least 
"  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite 
"  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends  it  with  his  own  hand, 
"  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim  :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to 
"  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  warfare ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush 
"  to  accept  any  military  service  whicli  he  could  perform  himself.  On 
"  common  days,  his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private 
"citizen;  but  every  Satui-day  many  honourable  guests  are  invited  to 
"■  the  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occasions,  is  served  with  the  elegance 
"  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul,  and  the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.(2) 
"  The  gold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its  weight,  than  for 
"  the  brightness  and  curious  workmanship:  the  taste  is  gratified  with- 
"  out  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly  luxury;  the  size  and  number  of  the 
"  cups  of  wine  are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temper- 
"  ance  ;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails,  is  interrupted  only  by 
"  grave  and  instructive  conversation.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  some- 
"  times  indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes, 
"  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget  the 
"  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  passions, 
"  whicli  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he 
"  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eagerness,  his 
"^  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs; 
"  he  is  modest  and  silent,  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seem- 
"  ing  indifference,  his  courtiers  chuse  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  mo- 
"  ments  of  victory  ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king,  have 
"  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.(3)  About  the  ninth  hour  (three 
"  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again  returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till 
"  after  sun-set,  when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the  iveary 
"  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.  At  the  supper,  a  more  familiar  re- 
"  past,  buffoons  and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert, 

(1)  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Tlieodoric,  several  iiilmite  circumstances  nnd 
technical  phrases,  which  could  lie  tolerable,  or  indeed  intelligible,  t"  those  only  who,  like  the 
comcniporaries  of  Sidonins,  bad  frequented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  to 
Bale(Uubos,  Hisl.  Critiqne,  toni.  i.  p   404.) 

(2)  Vide;is  ibielegaiitiam  Gra;cani,al)nndantiam  Gallicauani ;  ccleritateni  Italaiii ;  publicani 
pompam,  privatam  diligentiain,  rcgiam  disciplinam. 

(3)  Tunc  etiam  ego  aliqnid  obsecraturus  felicittr  vincor,  et  iiiihi  tabula  perit  ut  causa  sal- 
vctur.  Sidonins  of  Auvergiic  was  not  a  subject  of  Theodoric  ;  bnl  he  might  be  compelled  lo 
solicit  either  justice  or  favorr  at  the  court  of  Thoulouse. 
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"  not  to  offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit :  hut  fifuuile  singers, 
"  and  the  soft  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely  banished,  and 
"  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  are  alone 
"  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He  retires  from  table  ;  and  the 
"  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  trea- 
"  sury,  the  palace,  and  the  private  apartments." 

AVhen  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  assume  the 
l)urple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a  faithful  soldier  of  tlie 
republic.(l)  The  exploits  of  Theodoric  soon  convinced  the  world,  that 
he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain,  and  the  passage  of  tlie 
Vandals  into  Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in  Galli- 
cia,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain^  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  provincials  of  Carthagena 
and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  an  hostile  invasion,  represented  their  injuries 
and  theii'  apprehensions.  Count  Fronto  was  dispatched,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  Avitus,  with  advantageous  offers  of  peace  and  alliance  ; 
and  Theodoric  interposed  his  weighty  njediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless 
his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Rome.  "  Tell 
"  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius,  '^  that  I  despise  his  friendship 
"  and  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try,  whether  he  will  dare  to  ex- 
"  pect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thoulouse."  Such  a  challenge 
urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold  designs  of  his  enemy  :  he  passed 
the  Pj'renees  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths  :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians 
served  under  his  standard ;  and  though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful 
servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
the  absolute  possession  of  his  Sjjanish  conquests.  The  two  armies,  or 
rather  the  two  nations,  encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga  ;  and  the  decisive  vic- 
tory of  the  Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  advanced  to 
Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the  splendid  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  commerce  and  dignity.  (2)  His  entrance  was  not  polluted 
with  blood,  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their  female  cap- 
tives, more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins :  but  the  greatest  part 
of  tlie  clergy  and  people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and 
altars  were  confounded  in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate  king 
of  the  Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight ;  he  was  delivered  to  his  impla- 
cable rival ;  and  Rechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor  expected  mercy, 
received,  with  manly  constancy,  the  death  which  he  would  probably 
have  inflicted.  After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment, 
Theodoric  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal 
town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  except  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career 
of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain,  before  he  could  provide  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards  the  Pyrenees,  he  re- 
venged his  disappointment  on  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and 
in  the  sack  of  PoUentia  and  Astorga,  he  shewed  himself  a  faithless  alh', 
as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.     Wliilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  fought  and 

(1)  Theodoric  himself  liad  given  a  suleiiin  and  volniitary  pi'oniise  of  fidelity,  which  nas  uii- 
flersiood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Romae  snm,  te  duce,  Amicus, 

Principe  te,  MILES. 

Sidoii.  Paiiegyr.  Avit.  511. 

(2)  Qnaeque  sinii  pelagi  Jactat  se  Cracara  dives. 

Ausoii.  de  Claris  Urbihiis,  p.  245. 
From  the  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  from  the   ports  of 
Gallicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and   pranised.     Tlie  ships  of  Bratara,   or  Uraga^ 
cautiously  steered  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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vanquished  ia  tlie  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  expired ; 
and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric  were  deeply  woUnded 
by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
^V"estern  empire.(l) 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people,  persuaded  the 
emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  accept  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  his  son-in-law, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated  his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred 
verses;  but  this  composition,  thoughit  was  rewarded  with  abrassstatue,(2) 
seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion,  either  of  genius  or  of  truth. 
The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name  exaggerates  the  merit  of  a 
sovereign  and  a  father;  and  his  prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was 
soon  contradicted  by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial 
dignity  was  reduced  to  a  preeminence  of  toil  and  danger,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury :  age  had  not  extinguislied 
his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  accused  of  insulting,  with  indiscreet 
and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands  whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or 
violateft.(3)  But  the  Romans  were  not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his 
faults,  or  to  acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire 
became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each  other ;  and  the  stranger  of 
Gaul  was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  as- 
serted their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor ;  and  their 
authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from  the  old  constitution, 
was  again  fortified  by  the  actual  weakness  of  a  declining  monarchy. 
Yet  even  such  a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed 
senate,  if  their  discontent  had  not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  inflamed, 
by  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  Barbarian 
troops,  who  formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy.  The  daughter  of 
AFallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of  Ricimer  ;  but  he  was 
descended  on  the  father's  side,  fi-om  the  nation  of  tlie  Suevi  :(4)  his 
pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be  exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  he  obeyed  \\  ilh  reluctance,  an  emperor,  in  whose  ele- 
vation he  had  not  been  consulted.  His  faithful  and  important  services 
against  the  common  enemy,  rendered  him  still  more  formidable  ;(5)  and, 
after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixty  gallies,  Ricimer  returned  in  triumph  v,ith  the  appellation 
of  the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitus, 
that  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  feeble  emj)eror,  at  a  distance  from 
Ins  Gothic  allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to 
abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the  contempt,  of 
Ilicimer,(6)  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  the  more 
desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia :  but  the  resentment  of  the  senate 
was  still  unsatisfied  ;  and  their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  his  death.  He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  tlie  humble  hope, 
not  of  arming  the  Visigoths  in  his  cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and 
treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelai*  saints  of  Au- 

(1)  This  Siievic  war  is  tlie  most  aiitlienlic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiis,  «vho,  as  bishop 
of  Iria  Fhivia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a  suft'erer.  Joriiandes  (c.  44.  p.  GTo,  676,  677.)  has 
expatiated,  with  pie  .sure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

i'i)  111  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleiies  belonging  to  Trajan's  library;  among  the  statues  of 
famous  writers  ami  orators.     Siilou.  Apnll.  I.  ix.  episl.  16.  p   284.  Carni.  viii.  p.  350. 

(3)  Luxuriose  agere  volens  a  senatoribns  projectiis  est,  is  llie  concise  expression  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  toiii.  ii.  p.  1G8.)  An  old  thionicle  {in  toiii.  ii.  p.  649  )  mentions  an 
indecent  jest  of  Avitus,  which  seems  more  applicable  to  Rome  than  to  Treves. 

(4)  Sidonius  Cl'anegyr.  Anthem.  502,  &c  )  praises  the  royal  birtli  of  Ricimer,  the  lawful 
heir,  as  he  chuses  to  iiisinnatr,  l)oth  of  the  Gothic  and  Suevic  kingdoms. 

(5)  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins.  Jornandes  (c  41.  p  676.)  stjies  liiiii,  with  some  triilli, 
virnai  egreginm,  et  pene  tunc  in  Italia  ad  excrcitum  siiignlarein. 

(6)  I'arcens  iiinoieiiti.e  Avili,  is  the  compassionate,  lint  contemptuous,  language  of  Victor 
Tnniiiinciisii  (in  Chroii.  apiid  Sciliger  Knseli  ).  In  another  place,  he  calls  him,  vir  loiiiis 
Minplicitatis.  This  coinmciidaiiou  ia  more  hiimbl?,  but  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the 
praises  of  Sidonius. 
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vergne.(l)  Disease,  or  the  liand  of  the  executioner,  ari'ested  him  on 
the  road  ;  yet  his  remains  were  decently  transported  to  Brivas,  or 
Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  and  he  reposed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy 
patron. (2)  Avitus  left  only  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  Appoli- 
naris,  who  inherited  the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law ;  lamenting^  at 
the  same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expectations. 
His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  at  least  to  countenance,  the  mea- 
sures of  a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul ;  and  the  poet  had  contracted  some 
guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of 
flattery  to  the  succeeding  emperor.(3) 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery  of  a  great 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arises  in  a  degenerate  age,  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  human  species.  The  emperor  ]\Jajorian 
has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity  ;  and 
these  praises  may  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious,  and 
disinterested  historian  :  "  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects  ;  that  he 
"  was  terrible  to  his  enemies  ;  and  that  he  excelled  in  every  virtue,  all 
"  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Romans."(4)  Such  a 
testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  paneg}'ric  of  Sidonius;  and  we  may 
acquiesce  in  the  assurance,  that,  although  the  obsequious  orator  would 
have  flattered,  with  equal  zeal,  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  of  his  object  confined  him.,  on  this  occasion,  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.(5)  IMajorian  derived  his  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  had  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  lUyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable  officer,  who  administered  the 
revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity ;  and  generously  preferred 
the  friendship  of  iEtius,  to  the  tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court. 
His  son,  the  future  emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  courage,  premature 
wisdom  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune.  Pie  followed  the 
standard  of  ^tius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and  sometimes 
eclipsed  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or 
rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  service.(C)  Majo- 
rian, after  the  death  of  ^tius,  was  recalled,  and  promoted ;  and  his 
intimate  connection  with  count  Ricimer,  was  the  immediate  step  by 
which  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  AV'estern  empire.  During  the 
vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  Barba- 

(1)  He  siiffeifd,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecc'es. 
torn.  V.  p.  279.  636  ).  Gieuury  of  iouis,  liis  peculiar  votary,  lias  de<licated,  to  tlie  glory  of 
Julian  tilt'  Martyr,  an  entire  book  (de  gloria  Martyruni,  1.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patruui,  toin.  xi. 
p.  861  —«71  ),  in  wliich  he  lelates  about  tifty  foolish  miracles  performed  by  his  relics. 

(2)  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the  reign  of  his  coun- 
tryman. The  words  of  Idatius  "caret  imperio,  caret  et  viti,"  seem  lo  imply,  that  the  death 
of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  it  must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius(l.  ii.  c  7.)  could  suppose, 
that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

(5)  .4fier  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  iiis  bretlireu,  Virgil  and  Horace,  Sidonius  ho- 
nestly confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

Sic  niihi  diverso  nuper  sub  Marte  cadenti 
Jusiisti  placido  Victor  ut  essem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  t;bi  servati  lingua  poetac, 
Atque  meffi  vitas  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  ApoU.  carm.  iv.  p.  308. 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn,  i    p.  448,  &c. 

(i)  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  stos  yap  6  Ma<op<i»ov  ^vnvavrat 
Ter  TrcuiroTE  Vuifxaiuiv  /Se/SatriXti/KOTar  wepnipuwvapeTr]  waatj  ;  and  afterwards,  avt]p -ra  neu  €ii 
Tac  vmif-ioHi-  fj.eTptov  ^eyoyoir,  (pofS^pw:  £c  Ta  e?  t«9  iroXe^uiov^  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  C.  7.  p. 
194.) ;  a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

(5)  The  Panesyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year  458,  while  the 
emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than  genius,  and  more  labour  than  art.  The  orna- 
nients  are  false  or  trival  ;  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix  :  and  Siihrniiis  wants  the  skill 
lo  exhibit  the  principal  ligure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light.  The  private  life  of  Majoriau  oc- 
cupies about  two  hundred  lines,  107 — ."iOo. 

(G)  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  disgrace.  It 
should  seem,  that  ^Etius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marlborough,  was  governed  by  his  wife;  whose 
fervent  piety,  though  it  might  work  miracles  (Gregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  102.)  was  not  iti- 
compalible  with  base  and  sanguinary  couiiscls. 
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rian,  whose  birth  exchided  him  from  the  Imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician;  resigned,  to  his  friend  the  conspicuous 
station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and,  alter  an 
interval  of  some  months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited  by  a  recent  victory  over 
the  Alemanni.(l)  He  was  invested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and 
the  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate,  will  best  describe  his 
situation  and  his  sentiments.  "  Your  election.  Conscript  Fathers  !  and 
"  the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your  empe- 
"  ror.(2)  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the  counsels 
"  and  events  of  my  administration,  to  your  advantage,  and  to  the 
"  public  welfare  !  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted, 
*'  to  reign ;  nor  should  1  have  discbarged  the  obligations  of  a  citizen, 
'*  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  support  the 
"  weight  of  those  labours,  which  were  imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist, 
*'  therefore,  the  prince  whom  you  have  made ;  partake  the  duties  which 
"  you  have  enjoined ;  and  may  our  common  endeavours  promote  the 
"  happiness  of  an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands.  Be 
"  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient  vigour, 
"  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.  Let 
"  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be  apprebensive  of  delations, {3) 
"  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always  condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will 
"  severely  punisli.  Our  own  vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father,  the 
"  patrician  Ricimer,  shall  regulate  all  military  alFairs,  and  provide  for 
"  the  safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign 
"  and  domestic  enemies.(4)  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my 
"  government :  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assur- 
"  ances  of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion  of  your  life 
*'  and  dangers ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of  senator,  and  who  is 
*'  anxious,  that  you  should  never  repent  of  the  judgment  which  you 
*■'  have  pronounced  in  his  favour."  The  emperor,  who  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  world,  revived  the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty, 
which  Trajan  would  not  liave  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those 
generous  sentiments  from  liis  own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  sug- 
gested to  his  imitation  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of  his 
j)redecessors.(5) 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  veiy  imperfectly 
known  :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original  cast  of  thought  and 
expression,  faithfully  represent  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved 
his  people,  who  sympathized  in  their  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of  applying,  (as 
far  as  such  reformation  was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies 
to  the  public  disorders.(6)     His  regulations  concerning  the  finances 

(1)  The  Alemamii  had  passed  the  Rhxtlaii  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in  the  Campi  CcniHi, 
or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Tesin  flows,  in  its  descent  from  uioiinl  Adiila;  to 
the  Lago  Magioie  (Clnver.  llalia  Antiq,  torn.  i.  p.  100,  101.)  This  boasted  victory  over  Mi«e 
huHfired  Barbarians  (Pancgyr    Majorian.  373,  &c.)  betrays  the  extreme  weakness  of  Italy. 

('.')  Iniperatorem  me  factum,  V.  C.  electioiiis  vestrx  aibiirio,  et  fortiesimi  exercitus  ordi- 
iiatioiie  agnoscite  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  34.  ad  Calcem  Cod  Theodos.).  Sidunius  pio- 
claims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire. 

Postquam  ordiiie  vobis 

Ordo  omnis  rfguum  dedcrat ;  p/ebs,  curia,  miles, 

Et  rnlUga  simul.  — ^— — . •  386. 

This  laugnage  is  ancient  and  constilntional  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  clergy  were  not 
yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 

(3J  Kither  diUitiones,  or  delaiianes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading;  but  there  i»  mucli 
more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have  therefore  sivcn  the  prelerenre. 

(4)  Ab  externo  hoste  et  a  d^>mestic^  clade  liberavimus  :  by  the  laUer  Majotian  must  under- 
ttand  the  tyranny  of  AvUui;  whose  death  he  cousequeully  avowed  as  a  im-rilorlous  act.  On 
this  occasion,  .Sidonius  is  fearful  and  obscui*  ;  he  descrilies  tlie  twelve  C-.esar*,  the  nations  of 
Africa    &c.  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus  (30.">— SR)  ). 

(5)  See  the  whole  edict  or  c|iistle  of  .Majoiian  to  the  senate  (Novell,  tit.  iv.  p.  34.).  Yet 
llic  expression,  rfunum  nostrwn,  l>eari.some  taint  of  the  age,  and  docs  nit  mix  kindly  with 
ihe  word  rtsvuhiicii.  wliidi  he  frequently  repeats. 

(6)  See  lUc  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  ninu  in  number,  but  very  lung  and  vaiious),  a» 
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manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable 
^ievances.  I.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (I 
translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve  the  weary  fortunes  of  the  provincials, 
oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superindic- 
tions.(l)  With  this  view,  he  granted  an  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and 
absolute  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which,  under 
any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the  people.  This 
wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims,  im- 
proved and  purified  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  subject, 
who  could  now  look  back  without  despair,  might  labour  with  hope  and 
gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  II.  In  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates ;  and  suppressed  the  extraordinaiy  commissions 
which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of 
the  Praetorian  praefects.  The  favourite  servants,  who  obtained  such 
irregular  povvers,  were  insolent  in  their  behaviour,  and  arbitrary  in  their 
demands :  they  affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they 
were  discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the  sum 
which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury.  One  instance  of  their 
extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  authenticated  by  the 
legislator  himself.  They  exacted  the  whole  pajmient  in  gold  :  but  they 
refused  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such 
ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the 
Antonines.  The  subject,  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious 
medals,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their  ra- 
pacious demands ;  or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his  imposition 
was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money  of  former 
times.(2)  III.  "  The  municipal  corporations  (says  the  emperor),  the 
"  lesser  senates  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled  them),  deserve  to  be 
"  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic. 
"  And  yet  so  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates, 
"  and  the  venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  re- 
"  nouncing  their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in  distant 
"  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return  to  their 
respective  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced 
them  to  desert  the  exercise,  of  their  municipal  functions.  They  are 
directed  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  to  resume 
their  office  of  levying  the  tribute  ;  but  instead  of  being  made  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  required 
to  produce  a  regular  account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually 
received^  and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public. 
IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant,  that  these  corporate  bodies  were 
too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  tliey 
had  suffered  ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful  office  of  the  defenders 
of  cities.  He  exhorts  the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly, 
some  man  of  discretion  and  integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their 
privileges,  to  represent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

The  spectator,  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  for 
the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhajts 
inclination  to  perpetrate.     The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty 

the  end  of  tlie  TlieoOosiiin  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv.  p.  32—37.  Godefroy  has  not  given  auy  com- 
mentary on  these  additonal  pieces. 

(1)  I'essas  provincialiiim  varii  atqne  miiltiplicl  tribiitorum  exactione  fortunas,  et  extraoj-- 
dinariis  tiscalinni  soliitionuui  oneribiis  atlritas,  &c-      Nnvell.  Majoiiiiii,  tit   iv.  p.  34. 

(2)  Ihe  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  p.  5J&,  350,  351  )  has  found,  hy  a  diligent  inquiry,  that 
aurei  of  the  Antonines  iveigbcd  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  lliose  of  tlie  lilih  century  only 
sixty  eight,  English  grains.  Majciriau  gives  currency  to  all  eold  coin,  executing  only  lUs 
Gallic  lulidus,  from  its  defitieiiry,  not  in  the  weight,  buUn  the  stauilard. 
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turrets  to  the  ground ;  but  the  destruction  wliich  undermined  the  foun- 
dations of  those  massy  fabrics,  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  dur- 
ing- a  period  of  ten  centuries  ;  and  tlie  motives  of  interest,  that  after- 
wards operated  without  shame  or  controul,  were  severely  checked  by 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian.  The  decay  of  the  city 
had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the  public  works.  The  circus  and 
theatres  might  still  excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the 
people :  the  temples,  which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  were 
no  longer  inhabited  either  by  gods  or  men;  the  diminished  crowds  of 
the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths  and  poi-ticoes ; 
and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  justice  became  useless  to  an  indo- 
lent generation,  whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either  by  study,  or 
business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or  Imperial,  greatness  were  no 
longer  revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of  the  capital ;  they  were  only 
esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and  more  con- 
venieiit,  than  tlie  distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions  were  continually 
addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome,  which  stated  the  want  of 
stones  or  bi"icks  for  some  necessary  service  :  the  fairest  forms  of  archi- 
tecture were  rudely  defaced  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended, 
repairs ;  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their 
own  emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  tlie  labours  of  their 
ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of  the 
city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the  gi-owing  evil.(l)  He  reserved  to 
the  prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognisance  of  the  extreme  cases  which 
might  justify  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  of  gold  (tw'o  thousand  pounds  sterling),  on  every  magi- 
strate, who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous  licence; 
and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  by  a  severe  whipping,  and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator  might  seem  to  forget  the  proiiortion 
of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous  principle, 
and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of  those  ages,  in 
which  he  would  have  desired  ^and  deserved  to  live.  The  emperor  con- 
ceived, that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects; 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed :  but  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary  purposes,  are  of 
an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind.  The  pious  maids,  who 
consecrated  their  virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the 
veil,  till  they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows  under  that  age 
were  compelled  to  f>)rm  a  second  alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years, 
by  the  forfeiture  of  half  their  wealth  to  tlieir  nearest  relations,  or  to  the 
state.  Unequal  marriages  were  condemned  or  annulled.  The  punish- 
ment of  confiscation  and  exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of 
adultery,  that,  if  tlie  criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.(2) 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the  hap- 
piness and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the  arms  of  Genseric, 
from  his  character  and  situation,  their  most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet 
of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano  : 
but  the   Imperial  troops  surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Bar- 

(1)  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  vi.  p.  35  )  is  curious.  "  Antiquanim  acdiiim 
(iissipatur  speciosa  constriictio  ;  et  ut  aliquid  reparetiir,  magna  tliruiintiir.  Hinc  jam  occnsio 
iiascitiir,  ut  etiani  iiiuisquisque  privatmii  xilificiiini  conslniciis,  per  gratiam  judiciim  .... 
pr;vsiimere  dc  publicis  locis  iiecessaria,  et  tr.iiisfcrre  noii  diibitet  ,'*  &c  Willi  equal  zeal,  but 
with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  foiirteentli  century,  repealed  llie  same  complaints  (\ie  de 
I'elrarque,  toni.  i.  p.  o2G,  527  )-  If  I  prosecute  tliis  History,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  cUy  of  Rome  ;  an  interesting  object,  to  which  my  plan  was  originally 
conliiied 

(2)  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tnscany,  in  a  style  of  acri- 
iiionioMS  reproof,  which  sounds  alnmst  like  personal  resentment  (Novell,  lit.  i\.  p.  ."?  )  The 
law  of  Majorian,  which  punished  obstinate  widows,  was  soon  after\iards  iipcakd  by  his  sue- 
ccoBor  Sevcriis  (N'ovelt.  .Sever,  lit.  i.  p.  37  )• 
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barians,  who  were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania  ;  they  were 
chaced  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king's  brother- 
in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.(l)     Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign ;  but  the  strictest  vigilance, 
and  the  most  numerous  forces,  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-ex- 
tended coast  of  Italy,  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The  public 
opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  the  genius  of 
Majorian.     Rome  expected  from  him  alone  the  restitution  of  Africa ; 
and  the  design,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their  new 
settlements,  was  the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy.     If  the  intrepid 
emperor  could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of  Italy ;  if  he 
could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  tlie  manly  exercises  in  which 
he  had  always  surpassed  his  equals ;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.    Such  a  reformation  of  national 
manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  rising  generation ;  but  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declining  monarchy, 
that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advantage,  or  to  avert  some  impending 
danger,  they  are  forced  to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the  most 
pernicious  abuses.     Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects  :  and  his  superior  abilities  could 
only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a 
dangerous  instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides 
the  confederates,  who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire, the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  nations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.    Many  thousands 
of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidse,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Ru- 
gians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,   assembled  in  the  plains 
of  Liguria ;  and  their  formidable  strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual 
animosities.(2)    They  passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.    The  emperor 
led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour  ;  sounding,  with  his  long 
staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the  Scythians,  who 
complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful  assurance,  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Africa.     The  citizens  of  Lyons  had 
presumed  to  shut  tlieir  gates  :  they  soon  implored,  and  experienced,  the 
clemency  of  Majorian.     He  vancjuished  Theodoric  in  the  field;  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship  and  alliance,   a  king  whom  he  had  found  not 
unworthy  of  liis  arms.     Tlie  beneficial,  though  precarious,  reunion  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as 
well  as  of  force  ;(3)  and  the  independent  Bagaudae,  who  had  escaped,  or 
resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the 
virtues  of  Majorian.     His  camp  was  filled  with   Barbarian  allies  ;  his 
throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate  people ;  but  tlie 
emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  maritime  power, 
to  acliieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.     In  the  first  Punic  war,  the  rei)ul)lic 
had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence,   that,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
first  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  gallies  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.(4)     Under 
circumstances  much  less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.     The  woods  of  the  Appenine  were 

(1)  Sidoii.  Patiegyr.  Majorian.  583  —  440. 

(2)  Tlie  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most  tolenible  passagi's  of 
llic  Paiiegyrie  (470— 552. >  M.  de  I'.iiMt  (Hist,  des  Peuplcs,  &c.  toiu.  viii.  p.  iU -55.;  is  a 
more  sutisfaclory  couiiiieiilator,  than  either  Savarori  or  Sirmond. 

(3)  Tu  iiev  owXois,  ta  Sc  \o7oir,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction  of  Prisons  (EACtrp. 
Legal,  p.  42.)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws  mnch  light  on  the  history  of  Majoriiiii. 
Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat  ;uui  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Gallicia  ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Iriatius. 

(4)  1-lorus,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  lie  annises  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy,  that  the  trees  bad  been 
trant^ormcd  into  ships:  and  indeed  the  whole  transaition,  as  it  is  rciuled  iu  the  tiist  booii  of 
l'ol)biiis,  deviates  too  much  from  the  probable  course  of  human  events. 
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felled ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum  were 
restored ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions 
to  the  public  service ;  and  the  Imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  larj^e 
gallies,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels, 
was  collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain.(l)  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his  troops 
with  a  confidence  of  victory ;  and  if  we  might  credit  the  historian  Pro- 
copius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals, 
he  ventured,  after  disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage, 
in  the  character  of  his  own  ambassador  :  and  Genseric  was  afterwards 
mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  tlie 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an  im- 
probable fiction  ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have  been  imagined, 
unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.(2) 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adversary.  He  practised 
his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and  delay,  but  he  practised  them  without 
success.  His  applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive, 
and  perhaps  more  sincere  ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted  the 
ancieiat  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as  Carthage  existed 
in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  distrusted  the  valour  of 
his  native  subjects,  who  wei'e  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  tlie  South  ;(3) 
he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him 
as  an  Arian  tyrant ;  and  the  desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of 
reducing  Mauritania  into  a  desert,(4)  could  not  defeat  the  opei'ations 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  wlio  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on  any 
p.art  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was  saved  from  impending  and 
inevitable  ruin,  by  the  treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects ;  envious, 
or  apprehensive,  of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by  their  secret  in- 
telligence, he  surprised  the  unguarded  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena : 
many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  preparations 
of  three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day. (5)  After  tliis  event, 
the  behaviour  of  the  two  antagonists  shewed  them  superior  to  their 
fortune.  The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  accidental  victory, 
immediately  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The  emperor  of  the 
West,  who  was  capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting 
heavy  disappointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension 
of  ai-ms ;  in  the  fuU  assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  he 
should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian 
returned  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  the  public  happiness ; 
and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne  and  his 

(1)  liiterea  diiplici  texi»  dum  littore  classem 

Inferno  supeioqiie  niari,  cedit  omiiis  in  aeqiior 

Sylva  tibi,  &c. 

Sidon.  Paiiegyr.  Majorian.  441—461. 
The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscns  fixes  at  .lOO,  is  niagiiitied,  by  an  indefinite  comparison 
with  the  fleets  of  Aeamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Aus;»stn» 

('2)  I'rocopins  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8  p.  194.  When  Genseric  conducted  his  unknown 
Ruest  into  the  arsenal  of  Cartilage,  tlie  arms  claslicd  of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  iiad 
tinged  bis  yellow  hicks  with  a  black  colour. 

(3)  Spoliisipie  potitiis 

Iinmcnsis,  robur  ln\&  jam  perdidit  onme, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Pancgyr,  Majorian.  .".W. 
He  afterwards  applies  to  Censeric,  mijnstlyas  it  shonld  seem,  the  vices  of  his  subjects. 

(4)  He  bnint  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  spriuRs.  (Priscns,  p  4'_'.)  Diibos  (Hist. 
Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  475.)  observes,  that  the  m.igazines  which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  eaith, 
iiiisht  escape  his  destructive  search.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  llie 
fciiinc  place;  and  each  pit  containi  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn.     Shaw's  Travels, 

(5)  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  th«  power  of  KIcimer,  boldiy  and  honestly  de- 
clares, Vandali  per  proditores  admouiti,  &c.  he  disscniblee,  however,  the  name  of  tbs 
traitor. 
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life.  The  recent  misfortune  of  Carthaa^ena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  tlie  multitude  :  almost  every  description  of  civil  and 
military  officers  were  exasperated  against  the  Reformer,  since  they  .all 
derived  some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 

Eress ;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the 
larbarians  against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues 
of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedition,  which 
broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple  :  five  days  after  his  abdica- 
tion, it  was  reported  that  he  died  of  a  dysentery  ;(1)  and  the  humble 
tomb,  which  covered  his  remains,  was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  succeeding  generations. (2)  The  private  character  of  Ma- 
jorian inspired  love  and  respect.  Malicious  calumny  and  satire  excited 
liis  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt :  but  he 
protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and  in  the  hours  which  the  empei'or  gave 
to  the  familiar  society  of  his  friends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  plea- 
santr_v,  without  degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank. (3) 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  regi*et,  that  Ricimer  sacrificed  his 
friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition :  but  he  resolved,  in  a  second 
choice^  to  avoid  the  imprudent  preference  of  superior  virtue  and  merit. 
At  his  command,  the  obsequious  senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Imperial 
title  on  Libius  Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  without 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.  History  has  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death. 
Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to  his  patron  ;(4 ) 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate  his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant 
interval  of  six  years,  between  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  the  elevation 
of  Anthemius.  During  that  period  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ricimer  alone  ;  and  although  the  modest  Barbarian  disclaimed  the  name 
of  king,  he  accumulated  treasures,  formed  a  separate  army,  negociated 
private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent  and  despotic 
authority'',  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric. 
IJut  his  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps  ;  and  two  Roman  generals, 
Marcellinus  and  iEgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Republic, 
by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled  an  emperor. 
Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion;  and  the  devout  Pagans, 
who  secretly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his 
profound  skill  in  the  science  of  divination.  But  he  possessed  the  more 
valuable  qualifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage  ;(5)  the  study  of 
the  Latin  literature  had  improved  his  taste  ;  and  his  military  talents 
had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  great  ^tius, 
in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved.  By  a  timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped 
the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his  liberty  amidst  the  con- 

(1)  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Idatins  is  fair  and  im- 
partial ;  "  Majorianiun  de  Galliis  KomHiii  reileuntein,  et  Romano  imperio  vcl  noniini  rt-s 
necessaries  ordinantcm  ;  Ricliinier  livore  percitus,  et  iiividoriim  consilio  snitns,  fiaiidc  inter- 
(icit  circuniventum."  Some  \c,\A  Suevorum,  and  1  am  nnwilling  to  efface  eithtr  of  ilie 
words,  as  tliey  express  the  different  accomplices  wlio  united  in  the  conspiracy  aijainbt  Ma- 
jorian. 

(2)  See  tlie  Epigrams  of  Ennodiiis,  Xo.  cxxxv.  inter  Sirmond  Opera,  torn,  i.  p.  1903.  It 
is  tjal  and  ohscnrc ;  bi!t  Ennodins  was  made  hishop  of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves  credit  and  regard. 

(5)  Sidoniiis  gives  a  tedions  account  (I.  i.  epist.  xi.  p.  25—31.)  of  a  supper  at  Aries,  to 
which  he  was  invited  hy  M;ijorian,  a  sliort  time  before  liis  death.  He  had  no  intention  of 
piaising  a  deceased  emperor;  but  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  "  Snbrisil  Augustus;  ui 
cral  anctoritate  servat'i,  cnm  se  communion!  dedisset,  joci  picnus,"  outweighs  the  six  hun- 
dred lines  iif  his  venal  panegyric 

(4J  Sidonins  (I'anegyr.  Anthem.  517.)  dismisses  him  to  heaven. 
Anxerat  Augustus  naturx  lege  Severut 

Divonim  numerum. 

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  time  of  Jiipfini.nn,  praises  his  piety,  and 
ti\ps  liis  residence  at  Rome  (sirmond  Not.  sd  Sidon    p.  Ill,  112.) 

(5)  Tillemont,  who  is  a  ways  scandalized  l>y  the  virtues  of  Infidels,  Attributes  this  advan- 
tageous p.Ttrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has  preserved),  to  the  partial  zeal  of  gome 
I'agan  historian  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p   330.;. 
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vulsions  of  the  Western  eni]>ire.  His  voliintaiy,  or  reluctant,  suLniis- 
sion,  to  the  authority  of  RLnjorian,  was  re'.varded  by  tlie  srnvernnient  of 
Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed  in  that  island  to  op- 
pose, or  to  attack,  the  Vandals ;  hut  liis  Barbarian  mercenaries,  after 
the  cmperoi*'s  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artful  liberality  of 
Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Mar- 
cellinus  occupied  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patrician 
of  the  West,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable 
reij^n,  built  a  fleet,  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Haxlriatic,  and 
alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa.(l)  iEg-idius,  the 
master-g-e'neral  of  Gaul,  who  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated,  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Rome,(2)  proclaimed  his  immortal  resentment  ajsrainst 
the  assassins  of  his  beloved  master.  A  brave  and  numerous  army  was 
attached  to  his  standard  ;  and,  though  he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of 
Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths,  from  marching  to  tlie  gates  of 
Rome,  he  maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
rendered  the  name  of  iEgidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Childeric, 
elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king  ;  his  vanity,  rather  than  his 
ambition,  was  gratified  by  that  singular  honour ;  and  when  the  nation, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  whicli  they  had  offered 
to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  restoration 
of  the  lawful  prince.  The  authority  of  iEgidius  ended  only  with  his 
life  ;  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence,  which  derived 
some  countenance  from  the  character  of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  enter- 
tained by  the  passionate  credulity  of  the  Gauls.(3) 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  AVestern  empire  was 
gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the  in- 
cessant depredations  of  the  Vandal  pirates.(4)  In  the  spring  of  each 
year,  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and 
Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age,  still  commanded  in 
person  the  most  important  expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed 
with  impenetrable  secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  1Vhen 
he  was  asked  by  liis  pilot,'  what  course  he  should  steer ;  "  Leave  the  de- 
"  termination  to  the  winds  (replied  the  Earba.rian,  with  pious  arro- 
"  gance  ;)  they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants 
"  have  provoked  the  divine  justice  :"  but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to 
issue  more  precise  orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most 
criminal.  The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Rruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dal- 
matia, Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily  :  they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the 

(1)  Procopins  de  Crll.  V:i!i(!al  1  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  In  various  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Maicelliiius,  it  is  imt  «asy  to  reconcile  tlic  Greek  liistorian  will)  tlie  Latin  Clironicles  of  tlie 

(2)  I  must  apply  to  /tgidins,  lire  praises  wliic?i  SiOoiiins  (Pancsyr.  M^ijorian,  5,53.)  bestows 
on  a  nameless  iiiaster-gcncial.  who  commanded  the  rear-s'iard  of  Majoriaii.  Idatiiis,  from 
public  report,  comiiieiids  liis  Christian  piety;  and  i'riscns  mrntioiis  (p.  42.)  his  military 
virtues. 

(3)  Gre".  Tiiroii.  1.  ii.  c.  12  in  torn  ii.  p  16S.  The  Pere  Daniel,  whose  ideas  were  super- 
fi<  iai  and  modern,  lias  started  sonieolijections  against  the  ttory  of  Cl.ilderic  (Hist  de  France, 
torn  i  Pr.  r.ice  Historiqne.  p  Ixwiii  &c.)  :  bnt  they  haie  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Diibos 
(His(  Ciitiipic,  tom.  i.  p.  400-510.),  and  by  two  authors  who  disputed  the  piize  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Soissoiis  (p.  151-  17".  510-359  )  With  reqaiU  to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile, 
it  is  necessary  either  t"  prolniis;  the  life  of  .4iiidiiis  lieyoiid  the  date  assiined  by  the  Chronicle 
of  Idatiiis  ;  or  to  correct  the  text  of  (irecory,  by  rcadiii?  quarto  anno,  instead  of  vrtavo. 

(i)  The  naval  war  of  (ienseiic  is  described  by  Prisons  (P.xcerpla  Legation,  p.  42.),  Proco- 
nliis  fde  Bell.  Vandal  I.  i.  c.  5.  p.  189,  190.  and  c  22.  p.  223.),  Victor  \  itensis  (de  Persecnt. 
Vandal.  1-  i-  c.  17-,  and  Uniiiart,  p.  467— 4S1  ),  and  in  the  three  panesyrics  of  Sidoiiius,  whose 
<  hrono'lo"ical  order  is  ab^nrdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and  Sinuond. 
f  Avil  Carm.  vii  441— 4.)1.  Majorian,  Carm  v.  ."27—350.  3S5— 440.  Antliem.  Carm.  ii. 
548—386  )  In  one  passage  tl.e  poet  seems  inspired  by  bis  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong 
idea,  by  a  lively  image:  .  ,  ,  . 
nine  \'andaliis  hostis 

Urgct ;  et  in  nostrum  niimerosri  rl.isse  ipiotannis 

Militat  excidiuin  ;  conveisoqiie  ordiiie  I'ati 

Torrida  Caucaseos  iufert  mihl  l:yrsa  fiirorts. 
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island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  llie  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  their  arms  spread  desolation^  or  terror,  from  the  columns 
of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of 
spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged 
any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions 
enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the 
most  distant  objects,  which  attracted  their  desires ;  and  as  they  always 
embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than 
they  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals  and  Alani 
insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous  warfare ;  the  hardy  gene- 
ration, of  the  first  conquerors  was  ahnost  extinguished,  and  their  sons, 
who  were  born  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  valour  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily 
supplied  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives  and 
outlaws ;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had  already  violated  the 
laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager  to  promote  the  atrocious  acts 
which  disgi-ace  the  victories  of  Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  un- 
happy prisoners,  he  sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulged his  cruelty  ;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble  citizens  of 
Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations  ;  but  the  war, 
which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against  the  Roman  empire, 
was  justified  by  a  specious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  v,as 
the  sole  heiress  of  the  Theodosian  house  ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia, 
became  the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  stern 
father,  asserting  a  legal  claim,  which  could  not  easUy  be  refuted  or 
satisfied,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial  patrimony.  An 
adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation,  was  ofl!"ered  by  tlie  Eastern 
emperor,  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger 
daughter,  Placidia,  were  honourably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Van- 
dals was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians, 
destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  protecting  tlieir 
coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  tlie  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  East ;  wlio 
had  fonnerly  acknowledged,  in  peace  and  war,  tlie  supremacy  of  Rome. 
But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two  empires  had  alienated  their  in- 
terest and  their  inclinations;  the  faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged; 
and  tlie  Western  Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation.  The  haughty  Rici- 
mer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  address  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble 
language  of  a  subject;  and  Italy  submitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of 
the  alliance,  to  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  i>f  tlie 
East.(l)  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  or  even  of  the 
present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the  Byzantine  history ; 
but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and  character  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may 
explain  the  last  efforts  that  w'ere  attftmpted  to  save  tlie  falling  empire 
of  the  Wcst.(2) 

Since  the  deatli  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestic  repose  of 

(1)  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of  Ricimer: 

Pia;terrii  invictiis  Ricimer,  queiii  piiblica  fata 

Rcspiciunt,  proprio  solns  vix  Marte  repelllt 

Piratiim  per  riira  vaaiim 

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  tlie  1  yher,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  river  pod, 
transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient  claims,  and  imploies  tlie  friend- 
ship of  Anrora,  the  goddess  of  the  East.  This  fabnlous  machinery,  which  the  genius  of  Clandian 
had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse  of  Sidoniiis. 

(2)  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno,  are  reduced  to  some  im- 
perfect fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  from  the  more  recent  compihitions  of 
■J  hcophancs,  Zonaras^  and  Cedrenus. 
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Const;mtliiople  h:itl  never  been  inten-upted  by  w.ir  or  faction.  Pulcheria 
had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  East,  on  the  modest 
virtue  of  Marcian  :  he  gratefully  reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin 
chastity ;  and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the 
religious  worship,  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Imperial  saint.(l) 
Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to 
beliold,  with  indifference,  the  misfortunes  of  Rome  ;  and  the  obstinate 
refusd  of  a  brave  and  active  prince,  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Van- 
dals, was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise,  which  had  formerly  been  exacted 
from  him  wlien  he  was  a  captive  in  the  power  of  Genseric.(2)  The 
death  of  Marcian,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the 
East  to  the  danger  of  a  popuhir  election ;  if  the  superior  weight  of  a 
single  family  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head ;  if  he  would  have  subscribed 
the  Nicene  creed.(3)  During  three  generations,  the  armies  of  the  East 
were  successively  commanded  by  his  father,  by  himself,  and  by  his  son 
Ardaburius  :  his  Barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force  that  overawed 
the  palace  and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  immense 
treasures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular,  as  he  was  powerful.  He  recom- 
mended the  obscure  name  of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the 
principal  steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination  was  unanimous- 
ly ratified  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  received  the  Im- 
perial crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  or  bishop,who  was  per- 
mitted to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suffrage  of  the  Deity.(4) 
This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  Great ;  from  a  succession  of  princes,  who  gradually 
fixed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  humble  standard  of  heroic, 
or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which 
Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  benefactor,  shewed  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished 
to  find  that  his  influeuce  could  no  longer  appoint  a  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople :  he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a  breach  of 
promise,  and  insolently  shaking  his  purple,  "  It  is  not  proper  (said  he), 
"  that  the  man  who  is'invested  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of 
''lying."  "Nor  is  it  proper  (replied  Leo,)  that  a  prince  should  be 
"  compelled  to  resign  his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest,  to  the 
"  will  of  a  su1)ject."(5)  After  this  extraordinary  scene,  it  was  impossi- 
ble tliat  the  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be 
sincere  ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An  army  of 
Isaurians(6;  was  secretly  levied,  and  introduced  into  Constantinople ; 
and  while  Leo  undermined  the  authority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of 
the  family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behaviour  restrained  them 
from  any' rash  and  desperate  attempts,  which  miglit  have  been  fatal  to 
themselves,  or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of  peace  and  war  were 
affected  by  this  internal  revolution.     As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the 

(1)  St  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  453,  four  years  before  Iier  iioiuiiial  husband  ;  and  her  festival 
is  celchrated  on  the  lOih  of  September  by  the  modern  (Jrerks  ;  slie  hL(|iieathed  an  immense 
patrimiinv  to  pious,  or  at  least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  lillemont,  Menioiies  Eccles.  torn. 
XV.  p.  ly'l— 184. 

(2)  See  I'rocopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c   4.  p.  185. 

(3)  Knim  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  tiie  throne,  it  may  tie  inferred  that  the  stain  of 
Heresy  was  perpetual  and  iadeiible,  while  that  of  Jiarbarism  dii>appeared  in  the  second 
generatinn. 

(•4)  Theophanes,  p  95.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  ceremony,  which  all  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  woild  have  since  adopted ;  and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced 
the  most  formid.d)le  consequences. 

(5;  Cedreniis  (p.  345,  516.),  who  was  conversant  with  the  writers  of  better  days,  has  pre- 
served the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  /inuiXcu  too  avTiiv  t>;v  aXa^7iSa  Trefji/Sf/SKiiixijyuv  a 

(6)  The  power  of  tlie  Isaurians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  m  the  two  succeeding  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  but  it  ended  iti  the  destruction  of  those  Barbarians,  who  maintained 
their  fierce  independenct;  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  yeaig. 
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majesty  of  the  throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest 
engaged  liim  to  favour  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Italians  ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals  ;  and 
declared  his  alliance  with  his  colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magnified,  since  of  Im- 
perial descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  from  the  usurper  Procopius, 
has  been  swelled  into  a  line  of  emperors.(l)  But  the  merit  of  his  imme- 
diate pai-ents,  their  honours,  and  their  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  the  East.  His  father,  Procopius,  obtained, 
after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of  general  and  patrician;  and  the  name 
of  Anthemius  was  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated 
pra>fect,  who  protected,  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  the  infant 
reign  of  Theodosius.  Tlie  grandson  of  the  praefect  was  raised  above 
the  condition  of  a  pri^•ate  subject,  by  his  marriage  M-itli  Euphemia,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian.  ^Tliis  splendid  alliance,  which  might 
supersede  the  necessity  of  merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  Anthemius 
to  the  successive  dignities  of  count,  of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of 
patrician ;  and  his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honours  of  a  virtorv, 
which  was  obtained  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  ^Vitli- 
out  indulging  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian  might 
hope  to  be  his  successor  ;  but  Anthemius  supported  the  disappointment 
with  courage  and  patience  ;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  universally 
approved  by  the  public,  who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign,  till  he  as- 
cended the  throne.(2)  The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Con- 
stantinople, attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a  body 
of  guards,  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  a  regular  armv : 
he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  of  Leo  was  confii-med  by 
the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  Barbarian  confederates  of  Italy.(3)  The 
solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  ;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  tlie  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness  of  the  state. 
The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously  disjilayed  ;  and  many 
senators  completed  their  ruin  by  an  expensive  effort  to  disguise  their 
poverty.  All  serious  business  was  suspended  during  this  festival ;  the 
courts  of  justice  were  shut ;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places 
of  public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hymenseal  songs  and  dances ; 
{ind  the  royal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who  had  changed  his  military 
dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, Sidonius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  ap- 
]>eared  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial  deputies  who 
addressed  the  throne  with  congratulations  or  complaints.(4)  The 
calends  of  January  were  now  approaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had 
loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  to 
celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second  consulship, 
and  the  future  triumphs  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pro- 
nounced, with  assurance  and  success,  a  panegyric  which  is  still  extant  ; 

(I) Tali  til  civis  ab  iiiiic 

Procopio  zeiiitore  micas  ;  (  ui  prisca  propagu 
j4ii!iitst>s  venit  a  yroavU 
The  poet  (Sidou.    raneg)r.  Andieiii.  67— 506  )  then  proceeds  to  relate  the   private  life  and 
f.irtunes  of  the  future  enipernr,  with  which  he  must  have  been  very  inipeifecily  acqiiitiiiteil. 

(2)  Sidonius  discovers,  with  t'>ierable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappoinimeiit  adiied  ntiv  Instie 
to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius  (210,  &c.).  «ho  declined  one  sceptre,  and  relutlinitly  accepted 
another  (22,  &c  ). 

(j)  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  ordeis  of  the  state  (15-22):  and  the 
Chr.micle  of  Idalius  mentions  the  forces  which  attended  his  march. 

(4)  Interveni  autem  niiptiis  Patricii  Kicinieris,  cui  Hlia  perenuie  Aiignsti  in  spem  publico; 
spcurit3tis  copiilabat'ir.  The  journey  of  Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Knme,  are 
described  with  *>ine  spirii.     1 .  i.  cput.  ■;•  p.  '*  -  1  >      F.pift.  9.  p-  ?! 

Vol..  li.  D  d 
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and  whatever  might  be  the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately  rewarded  with  the 
prsefecture  of  Rome ;  a  dignity  which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious 
personages  of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more  respectable 
character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.(l) 

The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  catholic  faith  of  the 
emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do  they  forget  to  observe, 
that  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he  converted  his  palace  into  the 
pious  foundation  of  a  public  bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for  old 
men. (2)  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances  are  found  to  sully  the  theo- 
logical fame  of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of  Pliilotheus,  a 
Macedonian  sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  ; 
and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assembled  with  impunity,  if  the 
bold  and  vehement  censure  which  pope  HUary  pronounced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indulgence. (3) 
Even  the  Pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some  vain 
hopes  from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  Anthemius;  and  his 
singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  Severus,  whom  he  promoted  to 
the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  project,  of  reviving  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  Gods.(4)  These  idols  were  crumbled  into  dust :  and 
the  mythology  which  had  once  been  the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  uni- 
versaliy  disbelieved,  that  it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at 
least  without  suspicion,  by  Christian  poets.(5)  Yet  the  vestiges  of 
superstition  were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rome,  was 
stUl  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius.  The  savage  and  simple 
rites  were  expressive  of  an  early  state  of  society  before  the  invention 
of  arts  and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who  presided  over  the  toils 
and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life.  Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of 
satyrs,  were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive, 
petulant,  and  lascivious ;  whose  power  was  limited,  and  whose  malice 
was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the  offering  the  best  adapted  to  their 
character  and  attributes  ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow 
spits ;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded  to  the  feast,  ran  naked 
about  the  fields,  with  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating,  as 
it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women  whom  they 
touched.(6)  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by  Evander  the 
Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palatine-Hill,  watered  by 
a  perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by  an  hanging  gi-ove.  A  tradition, 
that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf, 
rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  this  sylvan  spot  was  gx-adually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices  of 

(1)  Sidoniiis  (I.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  23,  24  )  very  fairly  states  liis  motive,  his  labour,  and  bis  rc- 
ivard.  "  Hie  ipse  Paiicgyiicus,  si  non  judicium,  certe  eveiilum,  boui  operis,  accepit."  He 
was  made  bishop  of  ClVniioiit   A.  f).  471.     Tillemoui,  Mem    Etcles.  tain.  \vi.  p.  750. 

(2)  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Proporilis.  In  the  ninth  century, 
Alexius,  the  ton-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,  obtained  permission  to  purchase  the 
i;roinid ;  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery  wliich  lie  founded  on  that  deiiglitful  spot.  Dii- 
cange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  p.  117.  152. 

(3)  Papa  Hilarus  .  .  .  apnd  beatum  Petrnin  Apostolum,  palam  rrC  id  fteret  clari  voce  coii- 
sltinxii,  in  tantuin  ut  non  ea  facienda  cunv  interpositione  juramenti  idem  promitterit  Im- 
perator.  Gelnsins  Epiftol  ad  Androuicum,  apnd  Baron  A.  I).  467.  No  3.  The  cardinal 
oliterves,  with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at  Constantino- 
ple, than  at  Rome. 

(4)  namascius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  i'hotinm,  p.  1049.  Damascius, 
who  lived  binder  Justinian,  composed  another  work,  consisting  of  570  prxternatural  stories 
of  souls,  daemons,  apparitions,  the  dotage  of  Platonic  Paganism. 

(5)  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidoiiins,  which  he  afterwards  condemned  (1.  \\.  epist.  16.  j>, 
285.),  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal  actors.  If  Jerom  was  scourged  by  the  angels 
for  only  reading  Virgil ;  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  deserved  an  additl 
onal  whipping  from  tire  muses. 

(6)  Ovid  (Fast.  I.  ii.  267—452.)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  follies  of  antiquity, 
which  still  inspire  so  much  respect  that  a  grave  magistrate,  ruuning  naked  thiough  the  streets, 
waa  not  an  object  of  astonishment  or  laughter. 
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the  Forum.(l)  After  tlie  conversion  of  the  Imperial  city,  the  Chris- 
tians still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they  ascribed  a  secret  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence on  the  genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  woi-ld.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a  profane  custom,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate  abuse  sul)sisted  till 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  pope  Gelasius,  who  purified  the  capital 
from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apology,  the  mur- 
murs of  the  senate  and  people.  (2) 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes  the  autliority, 
and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  his  son  Anthemius,  with 
whom  he  had  divided  the  administration  of  the  universe. (3)  The 
situation  and  perhaps  the  character,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him  from  ex- 
posing his  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  an  Afincan  war.  But  the 
powers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals ;  and  Genseric  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side 
with  a  formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  bold  and 
successful  enterprise  of  the  prsefect  Heraclius.(4)  The  troops  of  Egypt, 
Thebais,  and  Libya,  were  embarked  under  his  command  :  and  the  Arabs, 
with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels,  opened  the  roads  of  the  desert.  He- 
raclius  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  sui-prised  and  subdued  the  cities 
of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march,  which  Cato  had 
formerly  executed, (5)  to  join  the  Imperial  army  under  the  walls  of 
Carthage.  The  intelligence  of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric,  some 
insidious  and  ineffectual  propositions  of  peace  :  but  he  was  still  more 
seriously  alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus  with  the  two 
empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to  acknow- 
ledge the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius,  whom  he  accompanied  m  his 
journey  to  Rome  ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet  was  received  into  the  harbours 
of  Italy ;  the  acti\e  valour  of  Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added 
some  weight  to  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Eastern  Romans.  The 
expence  of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals, 
has  been  distinctly  ascertained  ;  and  the  curious  and  instructive  account 
displays  tlie  wealth  of  the  declining  empire.  The  royal  demesnes,  or 
private  patrimony  of  the  prince,  supplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds 
of  gold ;  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  Prae- 
torian praefects.  But  the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  and 
the  diligent  calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable  object  of 
tiie  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just,  or  merciful,  admini- 

(1)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  25.  65.  edit.  Hudson.  The  Roman  Antiquaries,  Poiiatns, 
(I.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  173, 174  )aii(l  Nuidini  (p.  386,  387.),  have  laboured  to  ascert:;:ii  the  true  siiu- 
ation  of  the  Lupercal- 

(2)  baronins  piihlishcd,  from  the  MSS.  of  tlie  Vatican,  this  epistle  of  pope  Gelasius  (A.  D. 
i96.  No  28 — 45.),  which  is  entitled  Aaversiis  Androniachum  Senaior^m,  ca-tciosque  Komaiiog, 
qui  Lupercalia  secundum  morem  pristinuni  colenda  constituebant.  (ielasius  always  supposes 
that  his  adversaiies  are  nominal  Christians,  and  that  he  may  not  yield  to  iheiu  in  absurd  pre- 
judice, he  imputes  to  this  harmless  festival,  all  the  calamities  of  the  age. 

(3)  Itaqiie  nos  quibus  tolins  mundi  regimen  commisit  superna  provisio  ....  Pius  et 
triumphaior  semper  Augustus  Blius  noster  Anthemius,  iicet  Uiviua  Majestas  et  nostra  creatio 
pietati  ejus  plenam  Imperii  commiserit  potestatem,  &c.  .  .  .  .Such  is  tte  diguified  style  oi 
l.eo,  whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Don;inus  et  Pater  mens  Priuceps  sacratissimui 
Leo.     See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii,  iii.  p.  58.  ad  calcem.  Cod.  Theod. 

(4)  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  niih  difficulties  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empe- 
reurs,  toin  vi.  p  640),  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  use  the  circumstances  alforded  by 
Tbeophanes,  without  iujuiy  to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopins. 

(5)  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyreiie,  was  much  longer  than 
Hiat  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep  sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  t:)  provide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  SKins  filled  wiihwater, 
and  several  Psi/l/i,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  bad 
been  m.(de  by  (he  serpents  of  tlieir  naiivp  rciuulry.  See  Plutarth  in  Canlon.  L'licens,  torn, 
IV.  p.  275    Sifiibou.  Geograpli.  1.  xvii.  p.  1195. 
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etration.  The  whole  expence,  by  whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed, 
of  the  African  campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  five  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears,  fi'orm 
tlie  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been  somewhat  higher  tJian  in 
the  present  age.(l)  The  fleet  that  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Car- 
thage, consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  and  the  number 
of  soldiers  and  mariners  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Basi- 
liscus,  the  brother  of  the  empress  Vorina,  was  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the 
merit  of  his  former  exploits  against  the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery 
of  his  guUt,  or  incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the  African  war ;  and  his 
friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation,  by  asserting,  that  he 
had  conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Genseric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope 
of  the  Western  empire. 

Experience  has  shewn,  that  the  success  of  an  invader  most  commonly 
depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  operations.  The  strength 
and  sharpness  of  the  first  impression  are  blunted  by  delay;  the  health 
and  spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate  ;  the 
naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be 
repeated,  is  silently  consumed  ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted  in  nego- 
ciation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate  and  examine  those  hostile 
terrors,  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  he  deemed  irresistible.  The 
formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous  navigation  from 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops 
at  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles  from 
Carthage.(2)  The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the  fleet  of  Marcellinus, 
either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals, 
who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were  successively  van- 
quished.(3)  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment  of  consternation,  and 
boldly  advanced  to  the  capital,  Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the 
danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He 
protested,  in  the  most  respectful  language,  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit his  person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ;  but  he 
requested  a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  submission  ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  public  negociation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing 
wjiatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the 
credulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  truce ;  and  his  imprudent 
security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already  considered  himself  as  the 
conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short  interval,  the  wind  became 
favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He  manned  his  largest  ships  of 
war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  ;  and  they  towed  after 
them  many  large  barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the  ob- 
scurity of  "the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were  impelled  against  the 
unguarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened 
by 'the  sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their  close  and  crowded  order 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid 
and  irresistible  violence ;    and  the  noise  of  the  wind,   the  crackling  of 

rO  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopiiis  (de  Bell.  \'aiidal.  I.  !.  c  vi.  p. 
191  )•  the  smHiler  constituent  parts,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  tia  Empereurs,  to,,,,  vl.  p. 
■iac,  )'haslaboiiinisly  collected  from  the  Bvzantine  writers,  arc  lOiS  ciilaiii,  and  less  unpor. 
taut  The  historian  Malchus  laments  the  public  miseiy  (Excerpt,  ex  Smda  in  Corp.  Hist. 
Byzant.  p.  58.) ;  biit  he  is  snrely  unjust,  when  he  cliarges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures 
which  he  e\torted  from  the  people.  . 

(2)  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  fron.  Carthas-e  (Procop.  1.  .  c.  6.  p.  192.)  and  twenty 
leaeues  froii.  Sicily  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89  )  Scipio  landed  ^farther  m  the  bay,  at  the  fair 
uroinontiry,  see  the  animated  description  of  Liv.y,xxU.'/6,  x./. 

•^Vs)  Theophanes  (p.  100  )  atlirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals  were  sunk  The  atgcrtlon 
of  jori.andes  (de  Silccessioiie  Regn.),  that  Basiliscus  atiaclied  Carthage  must  be  nndeistnod 
in  a  wry  qualified  sense. 
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the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who  could 
neither  command,  nor  obey,  increased  the  horror  of  the  nocturnal 
tumult.  Whilst  they  laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fire- 
ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  gaUies  of  Genseric 
assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined  valour ;  and  many  of  the 
Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken 
by  the  victorious  Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night, 
the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion.  When  the 
ship^  which  he  had  bravely  defended,  was  almost  consumed,  he  threw 
himself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and 
pity  of  Genso,  the  son  of  Genseric,  m  ho  pressed  him  to  accept  honoura- 
ble quarter,  and  sunk  under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming,  with  his  last  breath, 
that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs. 
Actuated  by  a  far  difi"erent  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was  the 
most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  liead  in  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain 
his  pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  eifected  his  retreat 
through  the  desert;  MarceUinus  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated, perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own 
captains  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, that  the  Romans  themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his 
most  formidable  antagonists.(l)  After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedi- 
tion, Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea  :  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed  to  his  revenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli 
and  Sardinia  returned  to  his  obedience  ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number 
of  his  provinces ;  and,  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West.(2) 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had  studiously 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of  Europe,  whose  arms  he 
might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  efl'ectual  diversion  against  the  two 
empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the 
Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successive- 
ly reigned  over  tliat  warlike  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense 
of  interest,  to  forget  tlie  cruel  afiront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on 
their  sister.(3)  The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodoric 
the  second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  honour  :  he  violated 
his  recent  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Nar- 
bonne,  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate 
reward  of  his  perfidy.  The  selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to 
in\-ade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  of  .^gidius,  his  rival ; 
but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence  of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans, 
saved  Gaul,  and  checked,  dui-ing  his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the  Visi- 
goths. Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled  ;  and  the  design  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated  his  brother  Theodo- 
ric, and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  superior  abilities,  both 
in  peace  and  war.     He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  liead  of  a  numerous 

(1)  Damaeciiis  in  VU.  Isidor.  apiid  Pliot.  p.  1048.  (t  will  appear,  by  conipariiig  llie 
three  shorl  cbronicles  of  the  times,  that  Maicelliniis  had  fuught  near  Carthage  and  »vas 
killed  in  Sicily. 

(2)  For  the  African  war,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  191,  192,  193.), 
Tljeophanes  (p.  99,  100,  101  ),  Cedienus  (p.  549,  350.),  and  Zonaras  (toin  il  1.  \iv.  p.  50, 
51  ).  Montesqnieu  (Considerations  snr  la  Grandenr,  &c.  c.  xx.  torn.  iit.  p.  497.)  has  made 
a  judicious  observation  on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

(3)  Jornandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  il.  arid  Euric  (de  Rebus 
fieticis,  c.  44,  45,  4G,  47.  p.  675  —  681.).  Idatius  ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of 
the  information  which  be  might  have  given  on  the  afl'airs  of  Spain.  The  events  that  relate  ts 
Gaul  are  laborioubly  Illustrated  iu  the  third  book  of  the  Abbe  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  I. 
I».  4?  1—620. 
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army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in 
battle  the  martial  nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victori- 
ous arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. (1)  The 
efforts  of  Euric  vvere  not  less  vigorous,  or  less  successful  in  Gaul ;  and 
throughout  the  country  that  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone 
and  the  Loire,  Beri-y,  and  Auvergne,  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses, 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.(2)  In  the  defence 
of  Clermont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sustained, 
v.ith  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  M'ar,  pestilence,  and  famine  ; 
and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the  fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes 
of  that  important  conquest.  The  youth  of  the  province  were  animated 
by  the  heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valour  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,(3)  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only  eighteen  horse- 
men, boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and,  after  maintaining  a  flying 
skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious  within  the  walls  of  Clermont.  His 
cliarity  was  equal  to  his  courage  :  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four 
thousand  poor  were  fed  at  his  expence  ;  and  his  private  influence  levied 
an  army  of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne.  From  his 
virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul  derived  any  hopes  of  safety 
or  freedom ;  and  even  such  virtues  were  insufficient  to  avert  the  im- 
pending vuin  of  their  country,  since  they  were  anxious  to  learn,  from  his 
authority  and  example,  whether  they  should  prefer  the  alternative  of 
exile,  or  servitude.(4.)  The  public  confidence  was  lost ;  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  exhausted ;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  Anthemius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting  his 
distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.  Tlie  feeble  emperor  could  only 
[irocure  for  their  defence  the  service  of  twelve  thousand  British  auxi- 
liaries. Riothamus,  one  of  the  independent  kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the 
island,  was  persuaded  to  transport  his  troops  tothe  continent  of  Gaul ; 
he  sailed  up  the  Loire,  and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the 
jieople  complained  of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  wei'e  destroyed, 
or  dispersed,  by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.(5) 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Rcmian  senate  exercised 
over  their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Arvan- 
dus,  the  Praetorian  prsefect.  Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under 
a  reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state-criminal,  has  expressed, 
with  tenderness  and  freedom,  the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate 
friend. (6)  From  the  perils  Mhich  he  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed 
confidence  rather  than  wisdom  ;  and  such  was  the  various,  though  uni- 
form, imprudence  of  his  behaAiour,  that  his  pros])erity  must  appear 
mucli  more  surprising  than  his  downfal.  The  second  prssfecture,  which 
he  obtained  within  the  term  of  fi^■e  years,  abolished  tlie  merit  and  popu- 
larity of  his  preceding  administration.  His  easy  temper  was  corrupted 
l)y  flattery,  and  exasperated  by  opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his 
iuiportunate  creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  pi'ovince ;  his  capricious  in- 

(1)  See  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispaii.  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c  5.  p.  162. 

(2)  An  impeifect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  nioie  especially  of  Auvergne,  is  shewn  by 
Sidonius  ;  »bu,  :is  a  »>eualor,  and  afterwards  as  a  bisbop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Ins  country.     See  1.  v.  epist.  1.  5  9,  &:c 

(3)  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  eplst  3.  p.  65-68-  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii  c.  24.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Jor- 
iiandes,  c.  45.  p.  675.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only  tlie  son-in-law  of  Avitus,  bis  wife's  son  by 
another  husband. 

(■l)Si  nulla;  a  republica  vires,  nulla  prxsidia,  si  nullae,  quantum  rumor  est,  Antheniii  prin- 
« ipis  opes,  statnit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas  sen  patriam  dmiittere  sen  cappillos  (Sidon.  I-  ii. 
rpist.  1.  p.  33.).  The  last  words  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  25.)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, which  was  indeed  the  choice  of  .Sidonius  himself. 

(5)  The  history  of  these  liritons  may  be  traced  in  Jornandes  (c-  45  p-  678.),  Sidonius  (I. 
lii    epistol.  9-  p.   73,  74  ),  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii-  c-  18.  iii  torn.  ii.  p.  170  )-     Sidonius 

who  styles  these  mercenary  troops  arijutos,  armatos,  tnmultuosos,  virtute,  nnmero,  contulter- 
rio  contnmacfs)  addresses  tlieir  gcaer.il  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  familiarity. 

(6)  Sec  Sidonius,  I  i.  epist.  7.  p.  15-20,  with  .sirmond's  notes.  Thisi  Iclttr  docs  honour 
to  big  heait,  as  well  as  lo  his  nndcrsianding.  The  prose  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a 
fal6C  and  atl'ected  taste,  is  much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 
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Bolence  offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  public  hatred.   The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned  him  to  justify 
his  conduct  before  the  senate  ;  and  he  passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with 
a  favourable  wind,  the   presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future 
fortunes.     A  decent  respect  was  still  observed  for  the   Prccfectorian 
rank ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the 
hospitality,  rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavins  AseUus,  the  count  of 
the  sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  Capitol.(l)     He  was  eagerly 
pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four  deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.     In  the 
name  of  a  great  province,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, they  instituted  a  civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a 
restitution  as  might  compensate  the  losses  of  individuals,   and  such 
punishment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.     Their  charges  of 
corrupt  oppression  were  numerous  and  weighty  ;  but  they  placed  their 
secret  dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had  intercepted,  and  which 
they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  liis  secretary,  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  Arvandus  himself.     The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dis- 
suade the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor  :  he 
suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended 
a  division  of  Gaul,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians.(2)     These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a 
friend  could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion, 
were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation  ;  and  the.  deputies  had 
artfully  resolved,  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable  weapons  till  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  contest.     But  their  intentions  were  discovered 
by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.     He  immediately  apprised  the  unsuspecting 
criminal  of  his  danger ;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture  of 
anger,  the  haughty  pi-esumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected,  and  even 
resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.     Ignorant  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, Arvandus  shewed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a 
candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and  offers  of  service,  ex- 
amined the  shops  of  the  merchants,  and  silks  and  gems,  sometimes  with 
the  indifference  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a 
purchaser ;  and  complained  of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  prince, 
and  of  the  delays  of  justice.     His  complaints  were  soon  removed.     An 
early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his  ac- 
cusers, before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senates.     The  mourn- 
ful garb,  which  they  afTected,  excited  the  compassion  of  the  judges, 
who  were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  adver- 
sary ;  and  when  the  praefect  Arvandus,   with  the  first  of  the  Gallic 
deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places  on  the  senatorial  benches, 
the  same  contrast  of  pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behaviour. 
In  this  memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a  lively  image  of  the 
old  republic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with  force  and  freedom,  the  grievances 
of  the  province  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  audience  were  sufficient- 
ly inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal  epistle.     The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus 
was  founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a  subject  could  not  be  con- 
victed of  treason,  unless  he  had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  purple. 
As  the  paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknow- 
ledged it  for  his  genuine  composition  ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal 
to  his  dismay,  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared  him 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.     By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  a  prsefect  to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  ptebeian,  and  ignomi- 

(1)  When  the  Capital  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  civil 
magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator.  The  jewellers,  &c.  might  b« 
allowed  to  expose  their  precions  wares  in  the  porticoes. 

(2)  Hasc  ad  regeni  Gothorum,  charta  videltatnr  eniitli,  pacein  cum  Grreco  Iraperatore  di«. 
suad  ns,  Britannos  super  Ligerim  sitos  impugnari  opportere  demonstrans,  cum  Burgundioai- 
bus  jure  gentium  Gallins  dividi  deberc  conlirmaus. 
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niously  dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fort- 
night's ndjoiirnineiit,  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  liis  death  ;  hut  wliile  he  expected,  in  the  island  of  ^scula- 
])ius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the 
vilest  malefactors,(l)  his  friends  interposed^  the  emperor  Anthemius 
relented,  and  the  priefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  punishment  of 
exile  and  confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compas- 
sion ;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of  the  republic, 
till  he  was  condemned,  and  executed  on  tlie  complaint  of  the  people  of 
Auvergne.  That  flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country, 
lield  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Visigotlis,  to  betray  the  province 
which  he  oppressed ;  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his  extravagant  vices 
would  liave  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not  excited  fear  and  alj)hor- 
rence.(2) 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reacli  of  justice ;  but,  whatever 
might  be  the  guilt  of  Ilicimer,  that  powerful  Barbarian  was  able  to  con- 
tend or  to  ncgociate  with  the  prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  condescended 
to  accept.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  h.'id 
promised  to  tlie  A\"est,  was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and  discord. 
Ricimer,  aj)pre}iensive,  or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired  from  Rome, 
;uul  fixed  liis  residence  at  Milan  ;  an  advantageous  situation,  eitlier  to 
iji\'ite,  or  to  repel,  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Danube. (3)  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into  two  independent 
and  hostile  kingdoms;  and  the  nobles  of  Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the 
near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  patrician, 
and  conjured  him  to  spare  their  unhappy  country.  "  For  my  own  part," 
replied  Ricimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  moderatitm,  "  I  am  still  inclined 
"  to  embrace  the  i'riendsliip  of  the  Galatian  ;(4)  but  who  will  undei'take 
"  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride,  wliich  always  rises  in 
"  proportion  to  our  submission.^"  They  informed  liim,  that  Epipha- 
nius,  bishop  of  ravia,(5)  united  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  in- 
nocence of  tlie  dove ;  and  appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such 
an  ambassador  must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of 
interest  or  passion.  Their  recommendation  Mas  approved;  and  Epi- 
phanius,  assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  mediation,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Rome,  wlierehe  was  received  with  tlie  honours  due  to  his  merit 
and  "reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bislioj)  in  favour  of  peace,  may  be 
easily  supposed  :  he  argued,  that  in  all  possible  circumstances,  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  mu'st  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  pru- 
dence ;  and  he  seriously  admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest 
with  a  fierce  Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must  be 
ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Anthemius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
maxims ;  but  he  deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  behaviour 
of  Ricimer  ;  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence  and  energy  to  his  discourse- 
CD  SenatUscoiisultit7ii  Tihttiamnn  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  17  )  ;  but  lliat  liiw  allowed  only  ten 
days  beiweeii  ilie  stnteiice  aiid  execution:  (lie  reiiuuiiiiig  twenty  were  added  in  tlie  rcigu  of 
'I  lieodositis. 

(2)  Catilina  seculi  noslri.  Sidonins,  I  ii.  epist.  1.  p.  S.l.  I.  v.  epist.  13.  p.  143;  1.  vii. 
epi6t.  7  p.  185.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and  applauds  the  piiiiisiuDent  of  Seroii;itiis,  per- 
liaps  with  the  indignation  of  a  vinnoiia  citizen,  perhaps  with  llie  lesentiiieMt  of  a  personal 
enemy. 

(3)  Ilicimer,  under  the  reian  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Becrgor,  king  ofili« 
Alani  (Jornandes,  c.  45.  p  (i78.).  liis  sister  had  mariied  the  king  of  the  Bnrgnn<lians,  and 
he  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Snevic  colony  established  in  Paniionia  and 
Noricnm.  . 

(4)  Galaiam  ccmcitatnlli.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Kniiodiiis)  applies  this  appellation  Id 
Anthemius  himself  The  emperor  was  probably  born  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  Hho.^e  inha- 
bitants,  the  Oallo  Grecians,   were  supposed  lo  unite  the  vices  of  a  savapc,  and  a  cornipitd 

(5;  i.piphaulus  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pa^ia  (A.  D.  4G7— W7;  see  Tillcinont,  Mem. 
Ecries.  tuiii  xvi.  p.  7«8  ).  His  name  and  actions  wonld  have  been  niiKiiown  to  posterity,  if 
F.nnodins,  one  of  his  successors,  had  not  wriucn  his  life  (.Sirmond,  Opera,  toni.  i.  p.  1647— 
IKK.);  Ill  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  i-ieatest  chaiactcis  of  llie  age. 
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"  What  favors/'  he  warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we  refused  to  this  un- 
"  grateful  m;in  ?  Wliat  provocations  have  we  not  endured  ?  Regardless 
"  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth  ;  I  sacri- 
"  ficed  my  own  hlood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Tlie  liberality  which 
"  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  attachment  of  Ricimer,  has  exas- 
"  perated  him  against  his  benefactor,  ^^hat  wars  has  he  not  excited 
"  against  the  empire  ?  How  often  has  he  instigated  and  assisted  the  fury 
"  of  hostile  nations  .''  Shall  I  now  accept  his  perfidious  friendsliip  ?  Can 
**  I  hope  that  he  will  respect  tlie  engagements  of  a  treaty,  wlio  has  al- 
"  ready  violated  the  duties  of  a  son .''"  But  the  anger  of  Anthemius 
evaporated  in  these  passionate  exclamations  :  he  insensibly  yielded  to 
the  proposals  of  Epiphanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his  diocese 
with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  tlie  peace  of  Italy,  by  a  reconcilia- 
tion,(l)  of  which  the  sincerity  and  continuance  might  be  reasonably 
suspected.  The  clemency  of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weak- 
ness ;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambitious  designs,  till  he  had  secretly 
prepared  the  engines,  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne  of 
Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then  thrown  aside. 
The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of 
Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi :  he  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  marched  from  IMilan  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of 
Olybrius,  his  Imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem  himself 
the  lawful  lieir  of  the  A^^estern  empire.  He  had  married  Placidia,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Valentinian.  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric ; 
who  still  retained  her  sister  P^udoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  cap- 
tive of  his  son.  The  king  of  tlie  Vandals  supported  by  threats  and 
solicitations,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally ;  and  assigned,  as 
one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to 
acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  Mhich 
they  had  given  to  a  stranger.(2)  Tlie  friendship  of  the  public  enemy 
might  render  Olybrius  still  more  unpopular  to  the  Italians ;  but  when  Ri- 
cimer meditated  the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted  witli  the 
offer  of  a  diadem  the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illus- 
trious name,  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like 
most  of  his  ancestors,  liad  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  might 
have  continued  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful 
residence  of  Constantinople  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  torment- 
ed by  such  a  genius,  as  cannot  be  amused  or  occupied,  unless  by  the 
administration  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nities of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife  ;  rashly  plunged  into  the  dan- 
gers and  calamities  of  a  civil  war  ;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  tlie  Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed,  and 
resumed  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  ob- 
stacle (for  Genseric  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna  or  the  port 
of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Ricimer,  wnere  he 
was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Western  world. (3) 

The  patrician,  w  ho  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio  to  the  MW- 
vian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  of  Rome,  the  Vatican  and 
the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated  by  the  Tyber  from  the  rest  of  the 

(1)  Unnodius  (p-  1659— 1664  )  lias  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanius;  and  liis  narrative, 
verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  illustrates  suine  ciuiuus  passages  in  tiie  fall  of  die 
Wesicru  empire. 

f'i)  Hriscns  Excerpt,  lesialion.  p,  74.  Procopins  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1  i  c.  6.  p.  191.  En^ 
doxia  and  her  dauElittr  were  restored  after  the  death  of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of 
Olytirius  (A.  I).  HH.)  uas  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present. 

(3)  The  hostile  appeaiance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwitlistiiiding  the  opinion  of  Paei)  by  the 
dnialion  of  his  leign.  The  secret  Cdiinivaiice  of  Leo  is  acknowledaed  ny  I  heophanes,  and  ilic 
Paschal  cluonicle  Wc  are  ignorjiut  of  his  motives;  but  in  ihisobscnic  petiudoiir  ignorance 
extends  to  the  nioet  pul^lic  and  impoitaut  facts. 
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city ;(])  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  an  assembly  of  seceding  sena> 
tors  imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election. 
But  the  body  of  the  senate  and  the  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Anthemius  ;  and  the  more  eifectual  support  of  a  Gothic  army  enabled 
him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three 
months,  which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
At  length,  Ricimer  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or 
St.  Angelo  ;  and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equal  valour  by  the 
Goths,  till  the  death  of  Gillimer  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops 
breaking  down  every  barriei',  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the 
lieart  of  the  cit)^  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  language  of  a  contem 
porary  Po])e)  was  subverted  by  the  civil  fury  of  Anthemius  and  Rici- 
mer.(2)  The  unfortunate  Anthemius  was  dragged  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  inlmmanly  massacred  by  the  commaad  of  his  son-in-law  ; 
who  thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth  emperor  to  the  number  of 
his  victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  factious  citizens  with 
the  savage  manners  of  Barbarians,  were  indulged,  without  controul,  in 
the  licence  of  rapine  and  murder  :  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who 
were  unconcerned  in  the  event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate 
pillai^e  ;  and  the  face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stern 
cruelty,  and  dissolute  intemperance.(3)  Forty  days  after  this  calami- 
tous event,  the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was  delivered, 
by  a  painful  disease  from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  wlio  bequeathed  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
Burgundians.  In  the  same  year,  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great 
revolution,  were  removed  from  tlie  stage  ;  and  the  whole  reign  of  Oly- 
brius, whose  deatli  does  not  betray  the  symptoms  of  violence,  is  included 
within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one  daughter,  the  offspring 
of  his  marriage  with  Placidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
transplanted  from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  was  propagated  in  the  female 
line  as  far  as  the  eighth  generation.(4) 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless  Barba- 
rians,(5)  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously  agitated  in  the 
council  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious  to  pi-omote  the  great- 
ness of  her  own  family,  had  married  one  of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos, 
who  succeeded  his  uncle  Marcellinus  in  the  sovei-eignty  of  Dalmatia, 
a  more  solid  possession  than  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept, 
of  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were 
so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Antliemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before  their  destined  successor  could 
shew  himself,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects.  During 
that  interval,  Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple by  his  patron  Gundobald  ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable, 

(1)  Of  tlie  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  ivbicli  Rome  was  divided  by  Angnstns,  only 
o«e,  the  Janicnlnni,  lay  on  tlie  Tnscaii  side  of  ihe  Tyber.  lint,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Vati- 
can Suburb  formed  a  considerable  cityj  :;:id  in  the  ecelfsiastical  distribution,  whicli  liad  been 
recently  made  by  Simpliciiis,  the  reiguiiiK  pope.  Inn  of  the  itven  regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome 
depended  ou  the  cburcli  of  St  Heler.  See  Nardiiii  Roma  Anli'.a,  p.  67-  It  would  require  a 
tedious  dissertation  to  mark  the  circumstauces,  in  which  I  am  Inclined  to  depart  from  the 
topography  of  that  learned  Roman. 

'2)  Nuper  Anthemii  et  Kicimeris  civili  furore  snbversa  est.  Gelasius  in  Epigt.  ad  Audro- 
mach.  apud  Haron  A.  D.  496.  No.  42.  Sigouius  (tom.i.  1.  xiv.  de  occidenlali  Imperio,  p.  542, 
543  )  and  Mnratori  (Aniiali  d'ltiilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  508,  309.),  with  tbe  aid  of  a  less  imperfect 
MS.  of  the  Historia  Misctlla,  have  illustrated  this  dark  and  bloody  transaction 


(3)  Such  had  been  the  SKva  ac  deformis  nrhe  toti  facies,  when  Rome  was  assaulted  and 
oriiud  by  tbe  troops  of  Vespasian  (see  Tacit  Hist.  iii.  82,  83  )  ;  and  every  cause  d  miscliief 
ad  since  acquired  much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  a^es  may  bring  round  the 
ame  calamities;  lint  ages  mav  revolve,  without  produciiiga  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 
(•1)  See  Duiangc,  Familix  Byzantin.  p.  74,  75.  Arcobiudus,  who  appears  to  have  married 
lie  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eijbth  descciulant  of  tbe  elder  Vhcodusius. 


u(  Malchus  and  Candidus.     Sec  his  Eutratls,  p.  17.;— 179- 
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or  un^  illing,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war :  tlie  pursuits  of 
domestic  ambition  recalled  him  bej'ond  theAlps,(l)  and  his  client  was 
permitted  to  exchange  the  Roman  sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona. 
After  extinguishing  such  a  competitor^  the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul; 
his'lnoral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated  ;  and 
those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  government,  announced 
in  prophetic  strains, 'tlie  restoration  of  the  public  felicity.(2)  Their 
Iiopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  entertained)  were  confounded  within 
the  term  of  a  single  year;  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Au- 
vergne  to  tlie  Visigoths,  is  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  inglori- 
ous reign.  The  most  faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed,  by  tlie 
Italian  emperor,  to  the  h(ipe  of  domestic  security  ;(3)  but  his  repose 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  Barbarian  confederates, 
who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  full  march 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at  their  approach ;  and,  in- 
stead of  placing  a  just  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  has- 
tily escaped  to  his  ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on 
liiC  opposite  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  By  this  shameful  abdication,  he 
protracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between 
an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at  Salona  by  the  un- 
grateful Glycerins,  who  \\'as  translated,  perhaps  as  the  reward  of  his 
crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.(4) 

The  nations,  v\ho  had  asserted  their  independence  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or  conquest,  in  the 
boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Danube;  or  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces between  the  river  and  the  Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  confederates,  who  formed  the  defence  and  the 
terror  of  Italy  ;(5)  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of  the 
Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  appear 
to  have  predominated.  The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated  by 
Orestes,(6)  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of  the  last  Roman  em- 
Tieror  of  the  W^est.  Orestes,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
history,  had  never  deserted  his  countiy.  His  birth  and  fortunes  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pannonia.  When 
that  province  M'as  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  enterod  into  the  service  of 
Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his  secretary,  and  was 
repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to  represent  the  person, 
and  signify  the  commands  of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of 
that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom  ;  and  Orestes  might  honour- 
ably refuse  either  to  folknv  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian  desert, 
or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  Pannonia. 
He  preferred  tlie  service  of  the  Italian  princes,  the  successors  of  Va- 
lentinian  ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  coiirage,  industry, 
and  experience,  he  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession, 

(1)  See  GrPg.  Tiiroii.  I.  ii.  c.  28.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  Diihos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  61.1. 
By  tlie  ninider,  or  Ueatii  of  liis  two  lirotliers,  Giindobald  acgiiired  the  sole  possession  of  the 
kinsdom  ol  Burgundy,  whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  tlieir  discord. 

('-•;  Julius  Nepos  armis  piiriter  siimuius  Augustus  ac  nioribiis.  Sidonins,  I.  v.  ep.  16.  p.  146. 
Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicins  tl)e  title  of  p;:trici;in,  which  .Antheniiiis  had  promised,  decessoris 
Antheinci  fidem  absolvit     See  I.  viii   ep.  7.  p.  S?"!. 

(.))  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining tiieyzne? /«(j)cm /^a;«7  (Ennodius  in  Sirmond,  torn  i.  p  1665—1669.).  Hispatlietir 
discourse  concealed  the  disgraceful  secret,  wbicli  soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  complaints 
of  the  l)i3liopof  Clermont. 

(4)  Malchus,  apnd  i'hot.  p.  172.  Eiinod  Epigram.  Ivxxli.  in  Sirmond  Oper.  torn.  i.  p. 
1879.    Some  doubt  may  however  be  raised  on  tiie  identity  of  tlie  emperor  and  the  arclibishop. 

(5)  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  Western  empire,  is  derived 
from  Procopins  (de  Bell.  Gothico,  I.  i.  c.  i.  p.  308.).  The  popular  oplniim,  and  the  recent 
historians,  represent  Odoacer  in  the  false  light  of  a  stranger,  and  a  king,  who  invaded  Itnly 
with  an  army  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

(6)  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  quando  Atti'a  ad  Italian!  venit,  se  illi  jiinxit,  et  ejus  notarins 
factus  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  He  is  mistaken  iii  the  date;  but  wu  may  credit  \\\i 
assertioD,  that  the  secretary  of  Altila  v.as  the  father  of  Au^n.stuiiis. 
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till  he  was  elevated,  by  the  favour  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dijfnities  of 

ftatrician,  and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops  had  been 
ong  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and  authority  of  Orestes, 
who  affected  their  manners,  conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  ha- 
bits of  familiarity  and  friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms 
against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their  obedience  ; 
and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  declined  the  purple,  they 
consented  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus,  as 
the  emperor  of  the  West.  By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had 
now  attained  tlie  summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  disco- 
vered, before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and 
ingratitude,  which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be  retorted  against  him- 
self; and  tliat  the  precarious  sovereign  of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to 
chuse,  whether  lie  would  be  the  slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his. Barbarian 
mercenaries.  Tlie  dangerous  alliance  of  these  strangers,  had  oppressed 
and  insulted  the  last  remains  of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each 
revolution,  tlieir  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented  ;  but  their  inso- 
lence increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  degree;  they  envied  the  fci- 
tune  of  their  bretliren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  wliose  victorious 
arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual  inheritance  ;  and  they 
insisted  on  tiieir  peremptory  demand,  that  a  iltird  part  of  the  lands  of 
Italy  should  be  immediately  divided  among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spi- 
rit wliich,  in  another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  demand ; 
and  his  refusal  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer  ;  a  bold  Bar- 
barian, who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if  they  dared  to  associate 
under  his  command,  tliey  might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been 
denied  to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of 
Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same 
hopes,  impatiently  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and 
the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  tlie  torrent,  hastily  retreat- 
ed to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  tlie  e])iscopal  seiit  of  tlie  holy  Epipha- 
nites.  Pavia  was  immediately  besieged,  tlie  fortifications  were  stormed, 
the  town  was  pillaged ;  and  althougli  the  bisljop  might  labour,  with 
much  zeal  and  some  success,  to  save  the  proj)erty  of  the  churcii,  and 
the  chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  execution  of  Orestes.(l)  His  brother  Paul  was  slain  in  an  action 
near  Ravenna  ;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  wlio  could  no  longer  com- 
mand the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon ;  who,  in  some  re-^ 
markable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
liad  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  himself.  The  honour  of  an  ambassa- 
dor should  be  exempt  from  suspicion  ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a 
conspiracy  against  tlie  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt 
was  expiated  by  liis  merit  or  repentance  :  his  rank  was  eminent  and 
conspicuous;  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Attila;  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  tlie  royal  village,  consisted 
in  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  bis  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects.  In  the  re- 
Aolt  of  the  nations,  they  still  adliered  to  the  Huns ;  and,  more  than 
twelve  years  afterwards,  the  name  of  Edecon  is  honourably  mentioned, 
in  tliejr  une(pial  contest  with  the  Ostrogoths;  which  was  terminated, 
after  two  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  disjiersion  of  the  Scyrri.(2) 

(n  See  Kimodiiis  (in  Vit.  Kpiphaii.  Sirnioiid,  toni.  i.  p  1669,  1670).  He  iirUls  weisjlit  to 
Ibf  iiaiiative  of  Piocupiiis,  Ihmitili  xvt  inav doubt  wl.eilier  lie  devil  actually  couirived  itie 
6icgc'  of  I'avia,  to  distress  ilie  bisliop  and  his  flock. 

(.2)  Joii;an(les,  c.  5.1,  54.  p.  692-69.').  M.  de  Bnat  (Hist,  des  Peiiplcs  de  I'Europc,  toiii. 
viii  p.  221— S.'28.)  l.as  ilcailv  cNpbiiicd  the  oiisiin  and  ad\Ktitiirc8  of  Od  )acer.  I  am  aliiioi.t 
inclined  10  l)eUe\e,  that  he  ua^  ihe  same  who  pilbged  Anijers,  and  conniiauded  a  flee',  of  Saxoit 
jiiiHlos  on  tliCMKAan      (.Kg    Imou.  I  ii.  c.  18.  in  loin.  ii.  p.  170. 
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Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calamity,  left 
two  sons,  Onulff  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with  adversity,  and  to'main- 
tain  as  they  might,  by  rapine  or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their 
exile.  Onulf  directed  his  stei)s  towards  Constantinople,  where  lie  sul- 
lied, by  the  assassination  of  a  generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  m  arms.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among 
the  Barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited  to  the  most 
desperate  adventures;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  vi- 
sited the  cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit 
his  approbation  and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would  not  admit 
the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer ;  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  ;  but  in  that  humble 
attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symptoms  of  his  future  gi-eatness  ; 
and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue"  (said  he)  "  your  de- 
"  sign ;  proceed  to  Italy  ;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  garment 
"  of  skins  ;  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
"  mind."(l)  The  Barbai-ian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and  ratified 
the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Western  empire, 
and  soon  obtained  an  honourable  rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners 
r/ere  gradually  polished,  his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the  con- 
federates of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless 
the  exploits  of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage 
and  capacity.(2)  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him  with  title  of 
king ;  but  he  abstained,  during  his  whole  reign  from  the  use  of  the 
purple  and  diadeni,(3)  lest  he  should  offend  those  princes,  whose  sub- 
jects, by  their  accidental  mixture,  had  formed  the  victorious  armj', 
which  time  and  policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submissive  people  of 
Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur,  the  authority  which  he 
should  condescend  to  exercise  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.  But  Odoacer  had  resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive 
ofl5ce ;  and  such  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it  required 
some  boldness  and  penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  facility'  of  the 
enterprise.  The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of 
his  own  disgi'ace  ;  he  signified  his  resignation  to  the  senate  ;  and  that 
assembly,  in  their  last  act  of  obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  was 
addressed,  by  their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after  a  short 
rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They  solemnly  "  disclaim  the  ne- 
"  cessity  or  even  the  wish  of  continuing  any  longer  the  Imperial  suc- 
"  cession  in  Italy  ;  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarcli 
"  is  sufficient  to  jiervade  and  protect  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East 
"  and  the  West.  In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
"  they  consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred 
"  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  ;  and  they  basely  renounce  the  right  of 
"  chusing  their  master,  the  only  vestige  that  yet  remained  of  the  au- 
"  thority  which  had  given  laws  to  the  world.  The  republic  (they  re- 
"  peat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might  safely  confide  in  the  civil  and 
"  military  virtues  of  Odoacer  ;  and  tliey  humbly  request,  that  the  em- 
"  peror  would  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  adminis- 
"  tration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy."     The  deputies  of  the  senate  were  re- 

(\)  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissimis  liuiic  pellibus  coopertis  sed  niiiltis  cito  phiiiina  lar- 
gitiirus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes tlie  lite  of  St.  Sevciiniis,  wliicli  is  extant,  and 
contains  much  unknown  and  valuable  history;  it  was  composed  bv  his  disciple  Eiigippim 
(A.  D.  511.),  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  toui.  xvi.  p.  1C8-- 
181. 

(2)  Theophaiies,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  aflirnis,  that  he  was  ediirafcd,  mused  (^-rpaipevTo';'). 
in  Italy  (p.  102."),  and  as  tiiis  strong  expression  will  not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must 
he  explained  by  long  service  in  the  Imperial  gnards. 

(3)  N'onien  iegis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  rum  tamen  iicque  i)nrpiiri  nee  resalibiis  uteretnr  in- 
Eignibiis.  Cassiodor.  in  Chron  \  I).  476.  He  seems  to  liavc  assumed  Ihe  abstract  title  ot 
a  king,  without  applying  it  to  any  p.irticiilar  nation  or  couniry. 
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ceived  at  Constantinople  with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he  sternly 
reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two  emperors,  Anthemiua 
and  Nepos,  wliom  the  East  had  successively  granted  to  the  prayei-s  of 
Italy.  "  Tlie  first"  (continued  he)  "  you  have  murdered  ;  the  second 
"  you  have  expelled :  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives 
"  he  is  your  lawful  sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted 
the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his  honour  in 
the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  he  entertained  a  friendly,  though  am- 
biguous, correspondence  with  the  patrician  Odoacer ;  and  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  Imperial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and 
palace,  which  the  Bai'barian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight 
of  the  people.(l) 

In  the  space  of  twenty  yeai's  since  the  death  of  Valentinian,  nine  em- 
perors had  successfully  disappeared ;  and  the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youth 
recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  ^ra  in  the 
history  of  mankind.(2)  The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Count  Romulus,  of  Petovio,  in  Noricum  :  the  name  of  Augustus,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aqiiileia  as  a  familiar 
surname  ;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two  great  founders,  of  the  city, 
and,  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely  united  in  the  last  of  their 
successors.(3)  The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  disgi'aced  the  names  of 
Romulus  Augustus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted  into  Momyllus,  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the  con- 
temptible diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of  this  inoffensive  youth 
was  spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of  Odoacer ;  who  dismissed  him, 
with  his  whole  family,  from  the  Imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allow- 
ance at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  castle  of  LucuUus, 
in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement.(4)  As  soon  as  the 
Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war,  they  were  attracted 
by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Campania;  and  the  country-house 
of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Liternum,  exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic 
simplicity.(5)  The  delicious  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  crowded 
with  villas ;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Misenum,  that  commands,  on 
every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon.(C) 

(1)  Malchns,  whose  loss  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  93.)  tliis 
extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  Tlie  anonymous  fragment  (p.  71?  ),  and  ttie 
extract  from  Candidns  (apud  Phot,  p   17G.),  are  likewise  of  some  Ose. 

(2)  The  precise  year  in  wliich  the  Western  empire  was  extinguished,  is  not  positively  as- 
certained. Tlie  vulgar  a-ra  of  A.  U.  476,  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  autlxulic  clironi- 
cles.  But  the  two  dates  assigned  by  Jornandes  (c.  46.  p.  680),  would  delay  that  great  event 
to  the  yeai  479:  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  his  evidence,  he  produces  (torn.  viii. 
p.  261 — 288  )  many  collateral  circumstances,  in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

(3)  See  his  medals  in  Uucange  (Fam.  Ilyzantin.  p.  81.),  I'riscus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  56. 
MaU'ei  Os'st-rvazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.).  We  may  allege  a  famous  and  similar  case. 
The  meanest  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illtuirious  name  of  Patricius, 
which,  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  been  communicated  to  a  whole  nation. 

(4)  Ingreriieus  autem  Havennani  deposuit  Angustuliiin  de  regno,  cujus  infantiam  nii'^ertus 
concessit  ei  ianguinein  ;  <•!  quia  piilcter  erat,  tamen  donavit  ei  reditum  sex  niillia  solidos,  et 
inisit  enm  intra  Canipaniain  cum  parentibus  suis  libere  viverc.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  710. 
Jornandes  says  (c.  46.  p.  680),  in  Liicullano  Cainpanive  castello  exilii  pneuadamnavit. 

(5)  See  the  eloquent  reclamation 'of  Seneca  (cpist.  Ixxxvi.).  The  philosopher  might  have 
recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative  ;  and  that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were 
polished  by  study  and  conversation,  was  himself  accused  of  that  vice  by  bis  ruder  contem- 
poraries (Livy,  xxix.  19.). 

(6)  Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  .soldier,  praised  his  peritia  castramctandi  (Pliu.  Hist. 
Natur.  xvii  7).  Phxdrus,  who  makes  its  shady  walks  (tata  viridiaj  the  ecene  ol"  au  in- 
sipid fable  (ii.  5),  has  thus  described  the  situation  : 

Ca;sar  liberius  quam  peiens  Neapolim, 
In  Misenensem  villam  veuisset  suam  ; 
Qiix  moute  sumnio  posita  l.uc.nlli  maun 
I'rospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscura  mare. 
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The  villa  of  Marius  was  purchased,  within  a  few  years,  by  LucuUus,  and 
the  price  had  increased  from  two  thousand  five  huudred,  to  more  than 
fourscore  thousand,  pounds  sterling.(l)  It  was  adorned  by  the  new 
proprietor  with  Grecian  arts,  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the  houses 
and  gardens  of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  list  of 
Imperial  palaces. (2)  When  the  Vandals  became  formidable  to  the  sea- 
coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  gradually  as- 
sumed the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat 
of  the  last  emperor  of  the  West.  About  twenty  years  after  that  great 
revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receive 
the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely  reposed,  amidst  the  broken 
trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  when  the  fortifications  which  might  afford  a  dangerous 
shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demolished  by  the  people  of  Naples.(3) 

Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people 
who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and 
we  fondly  sympathise  with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their 
degenerate  posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  sub- 
dued the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age  of 
Roman  virtue,  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and  the  citizens 
to  the  laws,  of  the  republic  ;  till  those  laws  were  subverted  by  civil  dis- 
cord, and  both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the  servile  prosperity 
of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  tlie  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  dis- 
guised their  abject  slaverj',  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence  ;  the 
Italians  alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  so- 
vereigns, whom  they  detested  or  despised ;  and  the  succession  of  five 
centuries  inilicted  the  various  evils  of  military  licence,  capricious  des- 
potism, and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the  same  period,  the  Barba- 
rians had  emerged  from  obscurity  and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of 
Germany  and  Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the  ser- 
vants, the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
insulted  or  protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by 
fear ;  they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  martial  chiefs  who 
were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fate  of  Rome 
had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of  those  formidable  strangers.  The 
stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the 
power,  without  assuming  the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Romans 
were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoacer  and  his 
Barbaric  successors. 

The  King  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  his 
valour  and  fortune  had  exalted  him :  his  savage  manners  were  polished 
by  the  habits  of  conversation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror 
and  a  Barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  sub- 
jects. After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consul- 
ship of  the  West.  For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honour  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of  the  East ;  but  the 
curule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious 
senators  ;(4.)  and   the  list  is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name  of  Ba- 

(1)  From  Efiven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  liundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  diaclimae.  Yet 
even  in  tlie  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  luxurious  reiiremeut.  The  Romans  derided  his 
indolence  :  tbey  soon  bewailed  his  activity.     See  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  torn.  ii.  p.  524. 

(2)  Lncullas  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  magnificence,  at  Baiae,  Naples, 
Tusculum,  &c.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his  climate  with  the  storks  aud  cranes.  I'laiarcb, 
1m  I.ucuII.  torn.  iii.  p    193. 

(3)  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  11.  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  his  body,  which  scattered 
miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  disciples  into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Neapo» 
litan  lady  invited  the  saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Augustulus,  who  was  pro- 
bably no  more.  See  liaroiiiuB  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D  496.  No.  50,  51.)  and  1  illemont  (Mem. 
Ecclcs  torn  xvi  p.  I78— 181.J,  from  the  original  life  by  Eugippiiis.  Tiie  narrative  of  the 
last  migration  of  .Severinus  to  Naples,  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 

(4)  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  I'agi  or  Muratori.    The  consuls  named  by  Odoa- 
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eilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the  fi-iendsliip  and  grateful  applause  of 
Sidouius,  his  client.(l)  The  laws  of  tlie  emperors  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  civil  administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the 
Prastorian  prtefect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on 
the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppi-essive  task  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue  ;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the  merit  of  seasonable  and 
popular  indulgence.(2)  Like  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  he  had  been 
instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy  ;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  ej>is- 
copal  characters ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attests  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the  interposition 
of  his  prefect  Basilius,  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  the  decree 
which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating  their  lands,  was  ultimately 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose  devotion  would  have  been 
taxed  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of  the  church. (3)  Italy  was  protected 
by  the  arms  of  its  conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected  by  the 
Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted  the  feeble 
race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer  passed  the  Hadriatic,  to  chastise  the  as- 
sassins of  the  emperor  Nepos,  and  to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of 
Dalmatia.  He  passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  f;om 
Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  pri- 
soner ;  a  numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  transplanted 
into  Italy  ;  and  Rome,  after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  miglit 
claim  the  triumph  of  her  Barbarian  niaster.(4.) 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom 
exhibited  tlie  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation.  Since  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a 
just  subject  of  complaint,  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended 
on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.(5)  In  the  division  and  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egj'pt  and  Africa  were 
withdrawn;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  contniually  diminished 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the 
irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,(6)  and  pestilence.  St.  Apibrose  has 
deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  whicJi  had  been  once  adorned 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placen- 
tia.(7)  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he  affirms,  with 
strong  exaggeration,  that  in  .ffimilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated.(8)  The  plebeians  of 
Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished  or  disap- 
peared, as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed  ;  tlie  decline  of  the  arts 

eer,  or  perhaps  hy  the  Roman  ifnate,  appear  to  liave  been  acknowledged  iti  the  Eastern 
empire. 

(1)  Sidoiiiiis  Apolliiiaris  (I.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  22  .edit.  Sirmoiid)  has  compared  the  two  leading 
senators  of  his  lime  (A.  n.  468.),  Gciinadiiis  Avieniis,  and  Cjecina  Basilius.  To  the  former 
lie  assigns  the  specionj,  to  the  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilint 
junior,  possibly  liis  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

(2;  Epiphanins  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  king  first  granted  an  indul- 
gence of  five  yeaif,  and  afteiuards  relieved  them  from  the  oppression  of  relagius,  the  Pis- 
torian  pr<-efect  fEnnodin*.  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphati.  in  Sirmond.  Oi.er.  torn.  i.  p.  1670,  1672.). 

(3)  Sec  Raronius,  Annal.  Kccles.  A.  D.  48.^  No.  10—15.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  ir- 
egnlar  proceedings  of  Ba;,iliiis  were  condemned  by  pope  Symniachiis  in  a  Roman  synod. 

(4)  ihe  wars  of  Odoacer  are  coucisily  mentioned  by  Panl  the  Deacon  (de  Gest.  Langobard, 
1.  i.  c.  19-  p  757.  edit  (irot  ),  and  in  the  two  Chronicles  of  Cassiodorns  and  Cuspinian.  The 
life  of  St.  Sevcriniis,  by  Kngippius,  which  the  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &;c  torn.  tiii. 
t.  I.  4.  8.  9.)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiqui- 
ties. 

(5)  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  53.  1  lie  Kecherches  sur  I'Administralion  des  Terres  chen  les  Romaina 
fp.  551-3C1  )  clearly  state  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 

(6)  A  famine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  ilic  irruption  of  Odoacer,  krnc  of  the 
Hemli,  is  elo<|uently  desciilicd  in  piose  and  verse,  by  a  French  poet  (Les  Mois,  toiii.  ii.  p. 
174.  ?06  edit,  ill  12ino.).  I  am  ignorant  from  wlieiice  lie  derives  his  inforinution  ;  but  I  am 
well  iiSbured  that  he  relates  some  facts  incoinpalildo  with  the  truth  of  history. 

(7)  Seethe  xxxixth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Muratori,  sopra  le  Antichill 
Ualiane,  toiii.  i.  Dissert,  xxi    p.  354. 

(H)  /Emilia,  Tnscia,  ceiencque  provincia;  in  qnibiis  liomiiinm  propc  nulliis  exsistit.  Cel«. 
blus,  l.piit.  ad  Androinachiiiii,  ap.  Uaronimii,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  496.  No.  36. 
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reduceil  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want  ;  and  the  senn- 
tors,  who  might  supjiort  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  country,  he- 
wailed  tlieir  private  h)ss  of  wealth  and  luxury.  One  third  of  those 
ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputcd,(l)  was 
extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated  by 
insults  ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  embittered  by  the  fear  of 
more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands  were  alloted  to  new  swarms  of 
Barbarians,  each  senator  was  apprehensive  lest  the  ai-bitrary  surveyors 
should  approach  his  favourite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The 
least  unfortunate  were  those  vvho  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
power  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Since  they  desired  to  live, 
Ihey  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives  ;  and 
since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the  portion  which  he 
left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and  voluntary  gift.(2)  The  distress 
of  Itiily  'vas  mitigated  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who 
had  bound  himself,  at  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  licentious  and  turlmlcnt  multitude.  The  kings  of  the  Barbarians 
were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their  native  subjects; 
and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the 
standard  of  an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom 
and  rapine.  A  monarchy  destitute  of  national  union^  and  hereditary 
right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years, 
Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths  ;  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government, 
who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  whose  name  still  ex- 
cites and  deserves  the  attention  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Monastic  Life. — Co}iversion  of  the 
Barbarians  io  Christianity  and  Arianisvi. — Pcrsccnlion  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa. — Extinction  qf'  Ariaiiism  among  the  Barbarians. 

The  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  lias  com- 
pelled and  encouraged  me  to  relate  the  progress,  the  persecutions,  the 
establishment,  the  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of 
two  religious  events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
portant in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  The  institution 
of  the  monastic  life, -(3)  and,  II.  The  conversion  of  the  noi-thern  Bar- 
barians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the  vidgar  and 
the  Ascetic  Chrisiians.{4-)  The  loose  and  imperfect  practice  of  religion 
satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate,  the 
soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled  the  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with 

(1)  V'eriimque  contitentibiis,  latifiiiidia  perdidere  Italiain.  Pliii.  Hist.  Natiir.  xviii.  7. 

(2)  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolatiun,  or  rather  of  patience,  which  Cicero  (ad  Familiares, 
I.  ix.  epist.  170  suggests  to  his  friend  Papiriiis  I'jetiis,  under  the  military  despotism  of  Caesar. 
The  argument,  however,  of  *' vivere  pulcherrimnm  duxi,"  is  more  forcibly  addressed  to  a 
Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  allernativt  of  life  or  death. 

(3)  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institiition  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by  Thomasin  (Dis- 
cipline del'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1419—1426.)  and  Helyot  (Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  t.ini.  i. 
p.  1—66.).  These  authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shews  the  .subject  in  its  full  extent.  Yet  the  cautious  Protestant,  who  distrusts  aiit/ 
popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book  of  liiughani's  Christian  ytntiquitics. 

(4)  See  Euseb  Demoustrat.  Evangel.  (1.  i.  p.  20,  21.  edit.  Gr;tc.  Rob.  StcpbanI,  Pari?, 
1545.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve  years  after  the  nemonstratioD,  Euse- 
bius  (1.  ii.  c.  17.)  asserts  the  (  hristianity  of  llie  Thcrapeuta;;  but  be  appears  ignorant,  that 
3  similar  institution  v.as  actnallv  revived  in  Egypt. 
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the  exercise  of  their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  interest,  and  tho 
^Iulu]gence  of  their  passions  :  but  the  Ascetics  v\h(»  obeyed  and  abused 
the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm, 
which  represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously 
renounced  the  business,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age  ;  abjured  the  uso 
'.f  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage  ;  chastised  their  body,  mortified  their 
affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  miserj^,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and 
degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  solitude,  or  religious  society.  Like  the 
first  Christians  of  Jerusalem,(l)  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property, 
of  their  tem))oral  possessions  ;  established  regular  communities  of  tho 
same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition  ;  and  assumed  the  names  of  Hermits, 
Monks,  and  AiiacJiorets,  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural 
or  artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  the  world,  which 
they  despised  ;  and  the  loudest  applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine 
Philosophy, (2)  which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason, 
the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might  indeed 
contend  with  the  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of 
death  :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their 
servile  discipline;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  them- 
selves, all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries  of 
this  Divine  Philoso4)hy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to 
the  desert  ;(3)  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contemplative  life, 
■which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
The  philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  solitary 
people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the  Dead  Sea ;  who  sub- 
sisted without  money,  who  were  propagated  without  women ;  and  who 
derived  from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual  supply 
of  voluntary  associates.(4) 

Eg}q)t,  tJie  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first  example 
of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,(5)  an  illitei'ate(6)  youth  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony,(7)  deserted  his  family  and 
native  home,  and  executed  his  monastic  penance  with  original  and  in- 

(1)  Cassian  (CoUat.  xviii.  5.)  claims  tliis(vigin  for  the  iiistitiitioii  of  the  Canohites,  wlitcli 
gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  AntFioiiy  and  his  disciples. 

(2)  il<pf\tfi_u}'TaTov  yap  ti  xPHl-^'^  ^'^  avOpwrrat  c\9a(7a  irapa  Ocu  »;  ToeauTt;  tpiXoaoipta* 
These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomeii,  who  copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (I.  i.  c.  12. 
13,  14.)  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy  (see  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclet. 
toni  ii.  p.  1441.).  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448.  Manudiict.  ad  Philos. 
Stoic,  iii.  15.),  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  ix.  de  la  Vertft  des  Payens,  p.  228—262.),  hav.« 
compared  the  Carmelites  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capucins. 

(3)  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succcssioH,  from  the  prophet  Elijah 
(see  the  Theses  of  Bczlcrs,  A.  D.  1682.  in  Bayle's  Nouvclles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres, 
Oenvres,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  &c.  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Moiiastiqiies,  an  anonymous 
work,  torn.  i.  p.  1—433.  Berlin,  I75I.).  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced  the 
profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  toni.  i.  p. 
28.'— 300.),  and  the  statue  of  Elijah,  the  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
(Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  iii.  p.  87). 

(1)  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praeter  ceteras  mira,  sine  ulli  femi- 
iia,  onini  venere  abdicate  sine  pecunid,  socia  palmarum.  Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (incredi- 
bile  dictu)  gens  '.eterna  est  in  qui  nemonascitur.  Tarn  foecunda  illis  aliorum  vitae  pocuitenti.i 
est.  Me  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and 
Masada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura,  and  monastery  of  St.  Sebas,  could  not  be  far  distant 
from  this  place.     See  Reland.  Palestiii.  tom.  i.  p.  295.  torn.  ii.  p   7C3.  874.  880   890. 

(5)  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  450— 505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26—74.  with  Kos»veyde's 
Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Creek  original;  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by 
t vagriiis,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerom. 

(6)  rpafifj.cfT(i  nev  fjici9etv  hk  tiviaxero.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St.  Anton,  p.  4.52. ;  and  the 
asset tion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But 
■lillcmont  (Mem.  F.ccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  GG6.)  shews,  by  smne  probable  arg>iments,  tnat  Antony 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic  his  native  tongue  ;  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the 
Creek  letters.  The  philosopher  Synesius  (p.  51.)  acknowledges,  that  the  uatuial  genius  of 
Antony  did  not  require  the  aid  of  learning. 

(7)  Arur([  aiitem  erant  ei  trecentii;  uberes,  et  valde  optima  (Vit.  Patr.  1.  i.  p.  3C.).  If  the 
Arura  be  a  squaie  measure  of  an  hundicd  Egyptian  cubits  (Rosweyde,  Onouiasticon  ad  Vit. 
Pat  run',  p.  1014,  1015.);  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twctity  two  English 
Inches  (Craves,  vol.  i.  p.  233  ),  the  arura  will  consist  of  about  three  quarters  of  4U  English  acre. 
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trepid  fanaticism.  After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate^  among  the  tombs, 
ana  in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three  dayg 
journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile ;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which 
possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  liis  last  residence 
on  mount  Colzim  near  the  Red  Sea ;  where  an  ancient  monastery  still 
preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  the  saint. (1)  The  curious  devotion 
of  the  Christian  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to 
appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame 
witli  discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athanasius^ 
whose  doctrine  he  approved  ;  and  the  Egj'ptian  peasant  respectfully 
declined  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  Constantine.  The 
venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  wliich  had  been  formed  by  hia 
example  and  his  lessons.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with 
rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and 
adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ; 
and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate  the  niins  of  fifty  monasteries, 
which  were  planted  in  that  barren  soil,  by  the  disciples  of  Antojiy.(2) 
In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the  vacant  Island  of  Tabenne(3)  was  occupied 
by  Pachomius,  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  bretliren.  That  holy  abbot 
successively  founded  nine  monastei'ies  of  men,  and  one  of  women  ;  and 
the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  religious  per- 
sons, who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  discipline.(4)  The  stately  and 
populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  the  seat  of  Christian  ortliodoxy,  had  de- 
voted the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches, 
computed  ten  thousand  females,  and  twenty  tliousand  males,  of  the 
monastic  profession. (5)  The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in  tliis  marvellous 
revolution,  were  disposed  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  number  of 
the  monks  was  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;{6)  and  posterity 
might  repeat  the  saying,  Avhich  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  same  country.  That,  in  Egypt,  it  was  less  diflUcult  to  find 
a  god,  than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
monastic  life  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  phUosophy  was  opened  by  the 
disciples  of  Antony,  v/ho  accompanied  their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold 
of  the  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  Egyptians 
excited,  at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at  length,  applause  and  zeal- 
ous imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  especially  the  matrons,  ti'ans- 
formed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious  houses ;  and  the  narrow 
institution  of  *i.r  Vestals,  was  eclipsed  hy  the  frequent  monasteries, 
which  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of 
of  the  Roman  Forum.(7)     Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian 

(1)  The  flescription  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  248,  249.  in  Vif .  IlilarionX 
and  the  P.  Sicard  (Missions  dn  Levant,  tniii.  v.  p.  122 — 200  )  Their  acconnts  cannot  always 
be  reconciled:  the  Father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  bis  experience. 

(2)  Jerom,  lorn.  i.  p.  146.  ad  F.ustochium.  Hist.  Lansiac.  c.  7-  in  Vit.  Patriim,  p.  712. 
The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  ti>ni  ii  p  29— "9  )  visited,  and  has  described,  this  desert, 
which  now  contains  four  monasteties,  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D'.4uville  Descriptioa 
de  i'Egypte   p.  74. 

(3)  Tabenne  is  a  sm.ill  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  between 
the  modern  town  of  Girge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  (D'Anville,  p.  194.).  M.  de  Tille- 
moiit  doubts  v.hethcr  it  was  an  isle  ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primi- 
tive name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Bau  or  Paban  (Mem.  Ecclef^. 
toil),   vii    |>   67S  GS8  ). 

(4)  See  ill  the  Codex  Regularmn  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  Rome,  1(361.)  a  preface  of 
•St.  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Kule  of  Pachomius,  torn,  i    p.  61. 

(5)  Rulin  c.  5.  in  Vit  Patinm,  p.  459.  He  calls  it,  civitas  ampla  valde  et  popiilosa,  and 
reckous  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  1166.J,  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16.)  have  made  ho- 
nourable mention  of  Oxyrinchus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  maguificent  temple. 

(6)  Quanti  popnii  habeutur  in  urbibus,  tauta  pane  habentur  in  desertis  multituiliuea  moiiacho- 
rum      Rutiu    c.  7.  in  \'it,  Pa'rum,  p.  161.     He  congratulates  the  fortunate  change. 

(7)  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Roine  and  Italy,  ii  occasioually  aicntionrd  by 
Jerom  (toiii.  i.  p.  119,  lao.  199.). 
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youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,(l)  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 
beacli,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The 
austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused  a 
similar  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed  by  a  train  of  two  or 
three  thousand  anachorets,  whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monas- 
teries of  Palestine.  The  fame  of  Basil('i)  is  immortal  in  the  monastic 
history  of  the  East.  With  a  mind,  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and 
eloquence  of  Athens  ;  with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
archbishopric  of  Cffisarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage  solitude  in  Poiitus  ; 
and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to  givelaws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin 
of  Tours,(3)  a  soldier,  an  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  established  the 
monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the 
grave  ;  and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  Thebais,  to 
produce,  in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a  champion  of  equal  virtue.  The 
progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the 
empire,  was  filled  with  their  increasing  multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and 
barren  isles,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of  the  Tuscan  sea, 
were  chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place  of  their  voluntary  exile. 
An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea  and  land  connected  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility 
with  which  an  indigent  hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egj'pt,  em- 
bark for  Sicily,  escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.(4)  The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  institutions 
of  Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied,  in  the 
most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  themselves  beyond  the  tropic  over 
the  Christian  empire  of  iEthiopia.(5)  The  monastery  of  Ranehor.(6) 
in  Flintshire,  which  contained  above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed 
a  numerous  colony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ireland  ;(7)  and  lona,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused  over 
the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and  superstition  (8) 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life,  were  impelled  by  the  dark 
and  implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutual  resolution  was 
sujtported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  either  sex,  of  every  age, 
and  of  every  i-ank ;   and  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  gates  of  a 

(1)  See  tlie  Life  of  Hilarion,  I)vSt.  Jerom  (lorn.  i.  p.  241.  252.).  Tlie  stories  of  Paul,  Hila- 
rion, and  Malchns,  by  the  same  anihnr,  are  admirably  told  :  and  the  only  defect  of  tliese 
pleasing  compositions  is  the  want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

(2)  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  far  from  Neo- 
Cajsarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent 
avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  bis  Ascetic  rules ;  but  the  external 
evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  aft'ected  enibu- 
siast.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  P.ccles.  toni.  ix.  p.  656— 644.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Moiias- 
tiqiies,  torn.  i.  p.  17.5— ISl. 

(5)  .See  bi;i  l.ife,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  asserts  (Dialog,  i. 
16.),  that  the  booKtellers  of  Rome  were  delighted  with  the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  bis  popular 
wiiik. 

fl)  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  raraitonium  to  Cape  Pachynns,  be  offered  to  pay  his  passage 
with  a  book  of  the  (iospels.  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who  bad  visited  Egypt,  found  a 
merchant-ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty 
days  (.Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1  ).  Atlianasius,,  who  addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Antony  to  the 
foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  tailing 
of  the  fleets  (torn.  ii.  p.  451.). 

(5)  Sec  Jeroni.  (lom  i.  p.  126  )  Assenianni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  92.  p.  857— 919. 
.nd  Geddes,  thurch  History  of  jiahiopia,  p.  29,  50,  31.  The  Habyssiniau  monks  adhere  very 
strictlv  to  the  primitive  institution. 

(6)  iambden's  llritainiia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

(7)  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  Is  copiously  stated  liy 
.nrchbi.'.hop  I'slier,  in  his  liritannicarum  Ucclesiarnni  Antiquitates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  42.5 — 503. 

(9)  This  small,  though  not  barren,  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  ('olumbkill,  only  two  miles  in  length, 
and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished,  I.  By  the  monastery  of  ht.  Columba,  founded 
A.  D.  566;  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extiaordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Cak-- 
doiiia.  2.  Uy  a  r/axsic  library,  which  allordcd  some  hopes  of  an  entire  l.ivy  ;  and,  3.  By  the 
tombs  of  gixtv  kings,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwegians;  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  Sec  Oshej 
(p.  311,  360—370.),  and  Bnchauau  (Rer.  Scot.  I.  ii.  p.  15.  edit.  Rudtliman.). 
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monastery,  was  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of 
eternal  happiness.(.l)  But  the  operation  of  tlieise  religious  motives 
was  variously  determined  by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind. 
Reason  might  suljdue,  or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence  :  but 
they  acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and  females; 
they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental  misfortune ; 
and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the  temporal  considerations  of 
^'anity  or  interest.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and  hum- 
ble monks,  mIio  had  renounced  the  world,  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Christians.  Tlie  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell,  and 
seated,  amidst  tlie  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the  episcopal  throne  . 
tlie  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East,  supplied  a  regular 
succession  of  saints  and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovei-ed  the 
secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  honours.(2).  The 
popular  monks,  whose  reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame  and 
success  of  the  order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the  numl)er  of 
their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  noble  and 
opulent  families;  and  the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were 
employed  to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity 
on  the  monastic  pi-ofession.  The  indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss, 
perhaps  of  an  only  son  ;(3)  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity 
to  violate  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary 
perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula  yielded 
to  the  pei'suassive  eloquence  of  Jerom  ;(4.)  and  the  profane  title  of 
mother-in-law  of  God,(5)  tempted  that  illustrious  widow,  to  consecrate 
the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustocliium.  By  the  advice,  and  in  the 
company,  of  her  spiritual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  in- 
fant son;  retired  to  the  holy  village  of  Bathlem  ;  founded  an  hospital 
and  four  monasteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  jienance,  ai^ 
eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  catholic  church  Such  rare  and 
illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and  example  of  their 
age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a  ci-owd  of  obscure  and  abject 
pelebeians,(6)  who  gained  in  the  cloyster  much  more  than  they  had 
sacrificed  in  the  world.  Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape 
from  poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honourable  profession ;  whose 
apparent  hardships  were  mitigated  by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and 
by  the  secret  relaxation  of  discipline.(7)     The  subjects  of  Rome,  whose 

Cl)  Clirysostoin  (in  tlie  first  tome  of  the  Beuedictiiie  edition)  has  consecrated  tbree  books 
to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.  He  is  enconiaged  by  the  example  of  the  ark, 
to  presmne,  that  none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be  saved  (1.  i.  p.  55,  c6  ).  Else- 
where indeed  he  becomes  more  mercil'ul  (1.  iii.  p.  83,  84  ),  and  allows  different  degrees  of 
(jlory  like  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars.  In  his  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  (I.  iii. 
p.  116—121),  he  supposes  fwhat  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded, 
and  more  rigorously  punished. 

(2)  Thomasiu  (Discipline  de  I'Egilse,  torn.  i.  p.  HSG— 1469),  and  Mabillon  (Oenvres  Tost- 
liuines,  torn  ii.  p.  115—158.).  1  he  monks  were  gradually  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. 

(3)  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  i.  p.  110  )  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Clirysos- 
torn,  one  of  I  he  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  monastic  life. 

(4)  Jeroni's  devout  ladies  fom  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works:  the  pnrlicular 
treatise,  which  he  styles  the  lipitaph  of  I'anla  (toiii.  i.  p  1G9— 192.),  is  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
travagant panegyric.  The  exordium  is  ridicuhiusly  turgid  :  "  If  all  the  members  of  my  body 
"  were  changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  hnmaii  voice,  yet  should 
I  be  incapuble,  &c." 

(5;  Socrus  Uei  esse  coepisti  (Jerom.  toni.  i.  p.  140.  ad  Eustochium),  RufinHs(in  Hieronym. 
Op.  torn.  iv.;p.225),  n  ho  »as justly  scandalized,  asks  his  adversary,  from  what  Pagan  poet  he 
bad  stolen  an  expression  so  impious  and  absurd  ? 

(6)  Nunc  aiiteni  veniunt  plerunique  ad  banc  professiouem  servitutis  Dei,  et  ex  couditione 
servili,  vel  etiain  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominis  libeiati  sive  liberandi  ;  et  ex  viti  rusti- 
caud,  et  ex  opificum  exercitatione,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augiistin.  de  Oper,  Monach.  c.  22.  ap. 
Thomassin.  Discipline  de  I'Eglise.  torn.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian,  who  blamed  Arsenius, 
owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as  a  monk,  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tille- 
inout,  Mem.  Eccles   t.im.  xiv.  p.  679. 

(7)  A  Domiiioan  friar  (Voyages  dn  V.  labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10.),  who  lodged  at  Cadiz  in  A 
convent  of  his  brcthien,  soon  understood,  that  their  repose  was  never  interrupted  by  noctur- 
nal devotion  ;  *'  quoiqu'ou  ue  laisse  pas  de  souner  pour  reUilication  du  peuple.'" 
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persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant 
tributes,  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  government ;  and 
the  pusillanimous  youth  preferred  the  pennance  of  a  monastic,  to  the 
dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The  aifrighted  provincials,  of  every  rank, 
who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter  and  subsistence  ;  whose 
legions  were  buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries ;  and  the  same  cause, 
which  relieved  the  distress  of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and 
fortitude  of  the  empire.(l) 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients(2)  was  an  act  of  voluntary 
devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with  the  eternal 
vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted :  but  the  doors  of  the  monas- 
tery were  still  open  fur  repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  conscience 
was  fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  cha- 
racter of  men  and  citizens  ;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  ac- 
cept the  legal  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.(3)  The  examples  of 
scandal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
more  forcible  resti-aints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of 'the 
novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow ;  and  his  iri'evocable 
engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state.  A  guilty 
fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested,  and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison  ; 
and  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and 
merit,  which  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
monastic  discipline.(4)  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and  even 
his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule,(5)  or  a  capricious 
superior :  the  slightest  offences  were  con-ected  by  disgrace  or  confine- 
ment, extraordinary  fasts  or  bloody  flagellation ;  and  disobedience, 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous 
sins.(6)  A  blind  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however 
absurd,  or  even  criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle, 
the  fii-st  virtue  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  their  patience  was  fre- 
quently exercised  b}'  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were  directed 
to  remove  an  enormous  rock  ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff,  that 
was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  it  should 
vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree  ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnance  ;  or  to 
cast  their  infant  into  a  deep  pond  :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen, 
have  been  immortalized  in  monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless,  and 
fearless,  obedience.(7)     The  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every 

(1)  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holsteniiis  to  the  Code.x  Ucgulariim.  The  emperors 
aUetnptcd  to  siii)port  the  oblitsation  of  public  anil  private  duties  ;  but  the  feeble  dykes  were 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  superstition  :  and  Justinian  surpassed  tlie  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  the  monks  (Thomassin,  torn.  i.  p.  1782—1799.  and  Buighani,  1.  vii.  c.  5.  p.  253  ). 

(2)  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Kgypt,  about  the  year  400,  are  described 
by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers  ;  Kutinus  (Vit.  Patruiii,  1.  ii,  iii  p.  -123—556  ),  I'oslhu- 
uiian  (Sulp.  Sever.  Diah)g,  i.),  I'alladius  (Hist.  Lausiac,  in  Vit.  fatrHin,  p.  709— 8G3.),  and 
Caesian  (see  in  torn.  vii.  Iiibliothec.  Max.  Tatrum  his  four  first  books  of  Institutes,  and  the 
twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences.). 

(3)  The  example  of  Malchiis  (Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  256),  and  the  design  of  Csssian  and  his 
fiieiMl  (Collation  xxiv.  i.)  are  incontestable  proofs  of  their  freedom  ;  which  is  elegantly 
described  by  Erasmus  in  his  Life  of  St.  Jerom.  See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremeni,  torn.  vi. 
p.  ^79-300. 

(4)  See  the  Laws  of  Justinian  (Novel,  cxxiii.  No.  42.),  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (in  the 
Historians  of  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  427.),  and  tlie  actual  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denisaart 
(Decisions,  &c.  tom.  iv.  p.  835,  &c.). 

(5)  The  ancient  Codex  Regularuni,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus,  the  reforiner  of  the 
monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas 
Holstenius,  contains  thirty  dilferent  rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  com- 
posed in  Egypt,  one  in  tho  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  iu  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in 
Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

(6)  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  indicts  one  hundred  lashes  for  very 
slight  otfences  (Cod.  Keg.  part  ii.  p.  171)-  liefore  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  t.'ie  abbots  in 
dulged  themselves  iu  mutilating  their  monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes  ;  a  punishment  much 
less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vaile  in  puce  (the  subterraneous  dungeon,  or  sepulchre),  which 
was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  (Ueuvres 
I'osthumes,  tom.  ii.  p.  321 — 530.)  ;  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  iiy  the  genius 
of  humanity.  Pol  such  an  effort,  1  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  \'endome  (p. 
Z6l— .^99  ). 

(7)  Snip.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13.  p.  532,  &c.    Cassiau.  Institut.  I.  iv.  c.  26,  27.    "  Pra> 
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generous  and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credu- 
lity and  submission ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a  slave, 
devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  tyrant. 
The  peace  of  the  eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics, 
incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity ;  and  the  Imperial  troops 
acknowledged,  without  shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive 
of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest  Barbarians.(l) 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic  garments  of 
the  monks  :(2)  but  their  apparent  singularity  sometimes  proceeds  from 
their  uniform  attachment  to  a  simple  and  primitive  model,  which  the 
revolutions  of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eves  of  mankind.  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of  choice,  or 
merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  con- 
venient dress  of  the  countries  which  thej'  may  inhabit. (3)  The  monastic 
habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the  climate,  and  their  mode  of  life  ; 
and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheep-skin  of  the 
EgA'ptian  peasants,  or  the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  They 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  linen  in  Egj'pt,  whei'e  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture  ;  but  in  the  A\''est,  they  rejected  such  an  ex- 
pensive article  of  foreign  luxury.  (4)  It  was  the  practice  of  the  monks 
either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair  ;  they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a  cowl, 
to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were  naked, 
except  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps 
were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was 
horrid  and  disgusting  :  every  sensation  that  is  offensive  to  man,  was 
thought  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne  condemned 
the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  water,  and  of  anointing 
them  with  oil. (5)  Tlie  austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard 
mat,  or  a  rough  blanket ;  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served 
them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a  pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original 
cells  were  low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials ;  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  populous 
village,  inclosing,  within  the  common  wall,  a  church,  and  hospital, 
perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or 
reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren  composed  a  family 
of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and  the  gi-eat  monasteries  of  Egjpt 
consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language  of  the 
monks  :  and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid  fasts,  and  ab- 
stemious diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preservatives  against  the  impure 
desires  of  the  flesh.(6)  The  rules  of  abstinence  which  they  imposed,  or 
practised,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festival  of  the 
Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  the 
fervour  of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  aud  the  voracious 

eipiia  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedieiitia.''  Among  the  verba  seiiioriim  (in  Vit.  Patruii),  I  v. 
p.  617.),  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience;  and  the  Jesuit 
Rosweyde,  who  published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the 
scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

(1)  Dr.  Jortir,  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.)  has  observed  the 
scaudalous  valour  of  the  Cappadociau  monks,  which  was  exemplified  in  the  banishment  of 
Chrysostom. 

(2)  Cassian  has  simply,  thoagh  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit  of  Egypt  (Uiatitut. 
1  i.),  to  which  Sozomen  (I.  iii.  c.  14.)  attributes  snch  allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

(3)  Kegul.  Benedict.  No.  55.  iu  Cod.  Regnl.  part  ii    p.  51. 

(4)  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreoliis,  bishop  of  L'sez  (No.  31.  in  Cod.  Regnl.  part  ii.  p.  136.),  and 
of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (No  13.  in  Cnd.  Regnl.  part  ii.  p.  214  ;. 

(5)  Some  partial  indulgences  v/ere  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet  "  Totnm  autem  corpus 
"  nemo  unsuet  nisi  causa  infirmitatis,  nee  lavabitur  aqua  nudo  corpore,  nisi  languor  perspi- 
"  cuus  sit.'      (Regul.  Pachoin.  xcii.  part  i.  p.  78.) 

(6)  St.  Jerom,  in  stronp,  but  indiscreet,  language,  expresess  the  most  important  use  of  fast- 
ing and  abstinence  :  "  Non  quod  Dens  nnivcrsitaiis  Creator  et  Doniinus,  inteslinorum  iiostro- 

'  rum  rugitil,  et  inanitate  ventris,  pnlmonisque  ardure  delectetur,  sed  quod  alitcr  pudicitia 
"  luta  esse  non  possit."  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  ad  Eustochium  ).  .See  the  twelfth  and  tweu'.y- 
secoud  Collations  of  Ca-sian,  ile  CiiitiCute,^:\d  dc  lUitslonibus  Noctuniis. 
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ap])etite  of  the  Gauls  coulil  not  imitate  the  patient,  and  temperate,  vir- 
tue of  the  Egyptians.(n  The  disciples  of  Anthony  and  Pachomius 
were  satisfied  with  their  daily  pittance,('2)  of  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or 
rather  biscuit,(3)  which  they  divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  af- 
ternoon, and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a 
duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables,  which  were  provided  for  the 
refectory  ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulg- 
ed them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  sallad,  and  the  small  dried 
fish  of  the  Nile.  (4)  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was 
gradually  allowed  or  assumed :  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined 
to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in  the  less 
rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction  was  introduced  ;  as 
if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less  proftine  than  the  gros- 
ser animals  of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beveridge 
of  the  primitive  monks  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets  the 
daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him 
by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.(5)  Such  an  allowance  might  be 
easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ;  and  his  victorious  disciples, 
who  passed  the  Alps,  tlie  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place 
of  wine,  an  adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cyder. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  vii-tue  of  evangelical  poverty,  ab- 
jured, at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the  idea,  and  even 
the  name,  of  all  separate,  or  exclusive,  possession. (6)  The  brethren 
were  supported  by  their  manual  labour ;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was 
strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most 
laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.(7)  The  garden,  and 
fields,  which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the  fo- 
rest or  the  morass,  were  cultivated  by  the  industry  of  their  hands. 
They  performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  do- 
mestics ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  provide  their 
habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging,  were  exercised  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  grand  monasteries.  The  monastic  studies  have  tended, 
for  the  most  jiart,  to  darken^  rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  super- 
stition. Yet  tlie  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  culti- 
vated the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  profane,  sciences :  and  posterity 
must  gi-atefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefati- 

(1)  Edacltas  In  Grascis  giila  est,  In  G.illis  natura  (DiaToe.  i.  c.  4.  p.  521.).  Casslan  fairly 
owns,  tiiat  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  Imitated  In  Gaul,  on  account  of  the 
aeruni  teiDperies,  and  llie  (jualiias  nostrse  fmgiljtatis  (Institnt.  iv.  11.).  Among  the  western 
rnles,  that  of  CoUaiibanus  is  the  most  austere  ;  he  had  been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  o< 
Ireland,  as  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as  the  abstemious  virtue  of  tgypt.  Ihe  Rule  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest:  on  holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

(2)  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  iintricious  liquor,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a 
"  pound  aud  a  U-M  (tuenty/our  uu7iccs)  of  bread  every  day.'*  State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  bj 
Mr.  Howard. 

(5)  See  Cassian.  Collat.  I  li.  19,  20,  21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuits,  of  six  ounces  each, 
had  obtained  the  name  of  J'a.rimmia  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon,  p.  1045.).  Pachomius,  how- 
ever, allowed  his  monks  gome  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;  but  he  made  ibein  wmk 
in  proportion  as  they  eat  (Pallad.  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  58,  59.  in  Vit.  Patrnm,  I.  viii.  p.  756, 
757) 

(4)  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  1.)  was  invited  by  Serenus,  an  Egyp 
tian  abbot. 

(5)  See  the  111116  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40.  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  41,  42.).  Licet  llga 
iiius  vinum  omiiino  nionachorum  non  esse,  eed  quia  iiostris  temporibus  id  monachis  persua- 
deri  non  potest ;  he  allows  them  a  Roman  hetnina,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from 
Arhutbnot's  Tables. 

(6)  Such  expressions,  as  »«;/ book,  »/iv  cloak,  mxj  shoes  (Cassian.  Institnt.  I.  iv.  c.  13  ), 
were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  Western  monks  (Cod.  Regiil.  part,  ii  p.  174. 
2,>5.  288.) ;  and  the  Rule  of  Columbaniis  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author 
of  the  Ordrcs  Monastiques,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of  modern  convents,  seems  ig- 
norant that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd 

(7)  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiabticai  science,  the  P.  Tliomassin  (Discipline  de  I'F.gllsc, 
toin.  iii.  p.  1090— 1159.),  and  the  P.  Mabillon  (Ktiides  Monastiques,  toin.  i.  p.  116 — 13.').), 
have  seriously  examined  the  manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a 
tncr'U,  aud  the  latter  as  a  duty. 
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gable  pens.(l)  But  the  more  humbls  industry  of  the  monks,  especially 
in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary,  occupation,  of  mak- 
ing wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into 
mats  and  baskets.  The  superihious  stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in 
domestic  use,  supplied  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community:  the 
boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria ;  and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the  sanctity  of 
the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  was  insensibly  superseded.  The 
novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in  whose  society 
he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  the  pernicious 
indulgence  of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive  for  their  use,  any  fu- 
ture accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance.(2)  Melania  contributed  her 
plate,  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  Paula  contracted 
an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favourite  monks ;  who  kindly 
imparted  the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  li- 
beral sinner.(3)  Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could  sel- 
dom diminish,  the  estates  of  the  pojjular  monasteries,  w  hich  spread  over 
the  adjacent  country  and  cities :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  in- 
stitution, the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of 
mankind  to  a  state  of  beggaiy.(4)  As  long  as  they  maintained  their 
original  fervour,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the  faithful  and 
benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care. 
But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  prosperity  :  they  gradually  assum- 
ed the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last  indulged  the  luxury  of  expence. 
Their  public  luxury  might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  refigious 
worship,  and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an 
immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  degenerate  monks  ;  who  no  longer  remembered  the  ob- 
ject of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the 
world,  which  they  had  renounced,(5)  and  scandalously  abused  the 
riches  wliich  had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  found- 
ers.(6)  Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  vii-tue, 
to  the  commoa  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief 
or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance  and  soli- 
tude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which  fill  the  time,  and 
exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active,  and  social  beings.     When- 

(1)  Mabillon  (Etudes  Moiiastiqnes,  lorn.  i.  p.  4"— S5.)  lias  coliecleil  miinv  ciiiious  tiers  to 
justify  llie  literary  labours  of  his  prcdecessorg,  both  in  tbe  East  and  West.  Books  were  copied 
in  the  :iiicieiit  nionasleriesof  Egypt  (Cassian.  Institiit.  I.  iv.  c.  12.), and  l.y  the  disciples  of  St. 
Mariin  (Sulp.  Sever  in  Vit  Martin,  c.  7.  p. -173.).  Cassiodorna  has  allowed  an  ample  scope 
for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  tie  sbal  not  be  scandalized,  if  their  pen  souietitiies  wan- 
dtied  from  Chrjsostom  and  Au(;u»un  to  Huiiier.  aud  Virgil. 

(2;  Thoinasiin  (Discipline  de  I'Eslise,  luiii.  iii.  p.  118.  115,  146.  171— 17y.)  has  examined 
the  revolution  of  tbe  civil,  canon,  and  common,  law.  Modern  France  confirms  the  death 
which  monks  have  inBicied  on  themselves,  and  juslly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  iiiheii- 
tancc. 

(3)  See  Jerom.  (toiil.  i.  p.  176,  183.).  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sublime  answer  to  Melania. 
who  wished  to  specify  ihe  value  of  her  gift  :  "  Do  >ou  oiler  it  to  me  or  to  God?  If  to  God, 
"  he  who  fuspends  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not  be  iuformed  of  the  weight  of  your 
"  plate."     (Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10.  in  the  Vit.  Patrnm,  I.  viii    p.  7I5.J 

(4)  To  ttoXb  /ie/.o9  Ttj9  7>j9  wKeiwaavTo,-rrpo<{iaaei  twv  fj.tTatiroiitu  -wui/ra  -moxoir,  TrnKTOt 

{uiv  (iwetv)  TTTMxsr  KuTw^rjcavret.  Zosim.  I.  V.  p.  525.  Yet  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks 
was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely  {{reatness  of  the  Benedictines. 

(5)  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Qiiinisexl  in  Trullo,  Canon  xlvii.  in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p. 
21.',  ),  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night  in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery. 
The  seventh  general  council  (the  second  Nicene,  Canon,  xx.  in  Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  325.) 
prohibits  the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both  sexes;  but  it  appears 
from  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition  was  not  effectual.  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  ex- 
pences  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  see  Ihomassin,  tom.  iii.  p.  1334—1368. 

<6)  i  have  somewhere  beard  or  read  the  fiank  cotilession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot  :  "  My 
"  vow  of  poverty  has  given  mean  hiindicd  thousand  crowns  a  year;  my  vow  of  obertienoe 
"  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince."— I  forget  the  cousequeuces  of  bis  vow  of 
cb.utity. 
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ever  they  were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, 
two  jealous  companions  were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  eachother'3 
actions ;  and^  after  their  return,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world. 
Strangers,  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were  hospitably  entertain- 
ed in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dangerous  conversation  was  re- 
stricted to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Ex- 
cept in  their  presence,  the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of 
his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he  af- 
flicted a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a 
word  or  look.(l)  The  monks  themselves  passed  their  lives,  without 
personal  attachments^  among  a  crowd,  which  had  been  formed  by  acci- 
dent, and  was  detained  in  the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Re- 
cluse fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate :  a  special 
licence  of  the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar 
visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their  cowls, 
inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other.(2')  Study  is  the  re- 
source of  solitude:  but  education  had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any 
liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who  filled  the  monastic  com- 
munities. They  might  work :  but  the  vanity  of  spiritual  perfection 
was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labour  ;  and  the  industry 
must  be  faint  and  languid,  which  is  not  ex'cited  by  the  sense  of  personal 
interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  the  day,  which 
they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental  prayer :  they  assem- 
bled in  the  evening,  and  they  were  awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  pub- 
lic woi'ship  of  the  monastery.  The  precise  moment  was  determined  by 
the  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  EgA'pt ;  and 
a  rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  interrupted  the 
vast  silence  of  the  desert.(3)  Even  sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  un- 
happy, was  rigorously  measured :  the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  hea- 
vily rolled  along,  without  business  or  pleasure ;  and,  before  the  clt)se 
of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the 
Sun.(4)  In  this  comfortless  state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tor- 
mented her  wretched  votaries.(5)  The  repose  which  they  had  sought 
in  the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts,  and 
guilty  desires ;  and,  while  tliey  considered  each  natural  impulse  as  an 
unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming 
and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  des- 
pair, these  unhappy  victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or 
death ;  and,  in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  senses.(6)  Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this  extreme  and 
acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have  afforded  ample  materials  of  super- 
natural history.     It  was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they 

(1)  Prior,  an  Egjrptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shut  his  eyes  during  tBe 
whole  visit.     See  Vit.  Patrnm,  1.  iii.  p.  SOI.     Many  such  examples  mii;ht  he  added. 

(2)  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  SOth,  olst,  34th,  57th,  60tli,  86th,  and  95th  articles  of  the  Rule  o< 
Pachomins,  impose  must  intolerable  laws  of  silence  and  mortification. 

(3)  The  diurnal  and  noctuin;il  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously  discussed  by  Cassian  in 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions  ;  and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which 
an  angel  had  dictated  lo  the  monasteries  of  ral)eune. 

0)  Cassian ,  from  his  own  experience,  describrg  the  acedia,  or  listle=.sness  of  mind  and  body, 
to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed  to  find  himself  alone.  Sippiusque  egreditur  et 
in;,'reditnr  cellain,  et  Solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  properautem  crebrius  intuetur  (Institut. 

X.  1.). 

(5)  The  temptations  aad  sufl'erings  of  Stagirins  were  communicated  by  that  nnfortnnate 
youth  to  his  friend  Chrysostoin.  .See  Midilletou's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107—110.  Somcibiui; 
similar  introduces  the  life  of  every  saint ;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  lanatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits  (Vie  d'Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  torn.  I.  p.  29-38.)  may  serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

(6)  Flcury,  Hist.  Ecclosiastique,  torn.  vii.  p.  4G.  1  have  read  somewhere,  in  the  \  itiC 
Pairum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  place,  that  several,  1  believe  tiiainj  of  the  monks,  who  did 
jiot  reveal  tJieir  temptations  to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 
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fcreathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ;  with  innumerable  dae- 
mons, who  watched  every  occasion,  and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify, 
and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination, 
and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fa- 
naticism ;  and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by 
involuntary  slumber,  might  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or 
delight,  which  had  occupied  his  sleeping,  and  his  waking  dreams.(l) 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Coenobites,  who  lived 
under  a  common,  and  regulai-,  discipline;  and  the  Anachorets,  who  in- 
dulged their  unsocial,  independent,  fanaticism.  (2)  The  most  devout, 
or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  convent, 
as  they  liad  renounced  the  world.  The  fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,{3)  a  distant  circle 
of  solitary  cells ;  and  the  extravagant  penance  of  the  Hermits  was  sti- 
mulated by  applause  and  emulation.(4)  They  sunk  under  the  painful 
M  eight  of  crosses  and  chains  ;  and  their  emaciated  limbs  were  confined 
by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and  greaves,  of  massy,  and  rigid,  iron. 
AH  superfluous  incumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away  ; 
and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  adjnired,  whose  naked 
bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long  hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce 
themselves  to  the  rude  and  miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute 
is  scarcely  distinguished  above  his  kindred  animals:  and  a  numerous 
sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble  practice  of 
grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  common  herd. (5)  They 
often  usurped  the  den  of  som«  wild  beast  whom  they  affected  to  re- 
semble ;  they  buried  themselves  in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or 
nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Tliebais 
are  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.(6)  The  most 
perfect  Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without  food, 
many  nights  without  sleep,  and  may  years  without  speaking ;  and 
glorious  was  the  nam  (I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or 
seat,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose  him,  in  the  most 
inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and  genius  of  Simeon 
Stylites(7j  have  been  immortalized  by  the  singular  invention  of  an  aerial 
penance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  young  Syrian  desei-ted  the  pro- 
fession of  a  shepherd,  and  tlirew  himself  into  an  austere  monastery. 
After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly 
saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  on  a  mountain, 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  East  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of 
a  mandra,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  by  a 
ponderous  chain,  ne  ascended  a  column,  which  was  successively  raised 

(1)  See  the  sevciilh  and  eigluli  Collations  of  C '.ssiaii,  who  gravely  examiues,  wliy  the  daemons 
were  grown  less  active  and  numerous,  since  the  time  of  St.  Antony.  Kosweyile's  copious 
index  to  the  \  itK  Patruni  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were  most 
formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

(2)  For  the  distinction  of  the  Canobiies  and  the  Hermits,  especially  in  Egypt,  see  Jerotn 
(torn.  i.  p.  45  ad  Riisticnni).  the  first  Dialogue  of  Snlpicius  Severus,  Rutiniis  (c.  22.  in  \  it. 
J'atrum,  I.  ii.  p.  478.),  I'alladiuB  (  (c.  7.  69.  in  Vit.  Patrum.  1.  viii.  p  712.  758.),  and  above 
all,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who  compare  the 
common,  and  solitary,  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and  danger  of  the  latter. 

(3)  .Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  p.  205.  218.  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglisc, 
torn.  i.  p.  1501,  1502  )  gives  a  good  account  of  these  cells.  When  Gerasinius  founded  his 
iiiooastery,  in  the  wildeoiess  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

(4)  rheodoret,  in  a  large  volume  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  ix.  p.  79.3—863.)  has 
collected  the  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  Anachorets  livagrius  (I.  i.  c,  12.)  more  brieHy  cele- 
brates the  monks  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 

(5)  Sozomeu,  I.  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  panegyric  on  these  ftoanoi, 
or  grazing  monks  fTillemont,  Mem    Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  292  ). 

(6)  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  217 — 253.)  examined  the  caverns  of  the 
Lower  Thebais,  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character, 
which  was  used  by  the  Christians  of  Habyssinia. 

(7)  See  Theodoret  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  ix.  p.  848—854.),  Antony  in  Vit.  Patrum,  \.  i.  p, 
170—177-),  Costnas  (in  Asscman  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  i  p.  239—255.),  tvagiius  (I.  i.  c.  13, 
14.),  and  Tillemonl  (Mem.  Eccles,  tom.  .\v.  p.  547—592.). 
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from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from  the  ground.(l)  I« 
this  hist,  and  lofty,  station,  the  Syrian  Aiiachoret  resisted  the  heat  of 
thii-ty  summers,  and  the  cokl  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  exercise 
instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  gid- 
diness, and  successively  to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion. 
He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his  out-stretched  arms, 
in  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bend- 
ing his  meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet :  and  a  curious 
spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions, 
at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer 
in  his  thigh(2)  might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb,  the  celestial  life  ; 
and  the  patient  Hermit  expired,  without  descending  from  his  column. 
A  prince,  who  should  capriciously  inflict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed 
a  tyrant ;  but  it  would  surpass  tlie  power  of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long 
and  miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This 
voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  the  sensibility 
both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics, 
who  torment  themselves,  are  susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished  the  monks 
of  every  age  and  country  :  their  stern  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mol- 
lified by  personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ;  and  their 
merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  ofliice  of  the  In-* 
quisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and  pity  of  a 
philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple. Successive  crowds  of  pilgi-ims  from  Gaul  and  India  saluted  the 
divme  pillar  of  Simeon :  the  tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the 
honour  of  his  benediction  ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully 
confessed  his  supernatural  vu-tue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was  consult- 
ed by  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  tlie 
church  and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the  mountain  of 
Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch,  the  master-general 
of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand 
soldiers ;  and  Antioch  revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and 
impregnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  wa§ 
gradually  eclipsed  by  these  recent  and  popular  Anachorets;  the  Christian 
world  fell  prostrate  before  their  shrines  ;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  ex- 
ploits of  their  lives.  But  the  golden  legend  of  their  lives(3)  was  em- 
bellished by  the  artful  credulity  of  then-  interested  brethren  ;  and  a  be- 
lieving age  was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  slightest  cajirice  of  an  Egyp- 
tian or  a  Syrian  monk,  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws 
of  the  universe.  The  favourites  of  Heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  in- 
veterate diseases  with  a  toucli,  a  word,  or  a  distant  message  ;  and  to 
expel  the  most  obstinate  djemons  from  the  souls,  or  bodies,  which  they 

f)ossessed.  They  familiarly  accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the 
ions  and  serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ; 
suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  passed  the  Nile  on  tlie  back 
of  a  crocodile,  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.  These  ex- 
travagant tales,  which  display  the  fiction,  without  the  genius,  of  poetry, 

(1)  Tlie  iiaiTrtw  circumference  of  two  cubits,  «r  tlii^e  feet,  which  Uvagrliis  assigns  for  the 
sutiiinit  of  the  cohuiin,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  aicht- 
tectiiie.     The  people  wiio  saw  it  from  lielow  might  l>c  easily  deceived. 

(2)  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin  of  tlils  ulcer.  It 
has  been  reported  that  ihe  Devil,  assuming  an  annelic  fin  ni,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  (Elijah, 
into  a  licry  chariot.  1  he  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  uioment  uf 
inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 

(3)  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the  f'itir  Patrum  of 
Kosweyde,  as  ihe  numlier  very  much  exceeds  the  thousand  pages  of  that  voluminous  work. 
An  elegant  specimen  iiniy  ho  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Scvcrus,  and  his  life  of  St. 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  l.gypt  ;  yet  he  insults  them  with  the  remark,  that  tlicj/ 
never  raised  the  dtatl ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  Tours  had  resloied  three  dead  uicii  to  '•''' 
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have  seriously  affected  the  reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the 
Christians.  Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  they  corrupted  the  evidence  of  history  ;  and  superstition  gradual- 
ly extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science.  Every  mode 
of  religious  worship  which  had  been  practised  by  the  saints/  every 
mysterious  doctrine  which  they  believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction 
of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the 
servile  and  pusillanimous  reig-n  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to  measure 
the  interval,  between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred 
legend  of  Theodoret,  between  tlie  character  of  Cato  and  that  of  Simeon, 
we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  Roman  empire  within  a  pez-iod  of  five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two  glorious 
and  decisive  victories :  over  the  learned  and  luxurious  citizens  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  over  the  warlike  Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Ger- 
many, who  subverted  the  empire,  and  embraced  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  savage  proselytes  ;  and 
the  nation  was  indebted  for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or,  at  least, 
to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful  arts, 
who  have  deser\ed  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  g^-eat 
number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away  into  captivity  bv  the 
Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  :  and  of  these 
captives,  many  were  Christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in  the 
villages  of  Dacia,  successively  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  their  masters. 
The  seeds,  wluch  they  planted  of  the  evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually 
propagated ;  and,  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had  been  transported 
beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas,  tlie  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,(l)  acquired  their  love 
and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefatigable  zeal;  and  they 
received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue 
which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed  the  arduous  task  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man, or  Teutonic,  language  ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four  books 


miprov( 

modulated  by  his  genius  ;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could  frame  his  ver- 
sion, was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters  • 
four  of  which  he  invented,  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were 
unknown  to  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  pronunciation. (2)  But  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  in- 
testine discord,  and  the  chieftains  were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by 
interest.  Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the  proselvte  of 
Ulphilas  ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of  Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  Gospel.  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by 
the  persecution  which  he  excited.  A  waggon,  bearing  aloft  the  shape- 
less image,  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  rebels  who  refused 
to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers,  were  immediately  burnt,  with  their 
tents  and  families.     The  character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the 

(1)  Oil  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see  Sozoraen,  1.  vi.  c.  37. 
Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  53.  Theodoret,  1  iv.  c.  57.  Philostorg  I.  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorl 
gius  appears  to  have  given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

(2)  A  matilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  (jothic  version,  was  published  A.  D.  1665 
and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of  I  he  Teutonic  language,  thoneh  Wetsteiii  at- 
tempts, by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilan  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two 
of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  ff,  and  our  own  Th.  See  Simon.  Hist.  Critique  du 
Nonvcau  Testament,  tom.  ii.  p.  219—225.  Mill.  Prolegom.  p.  151.  edit.  Kuster.  Wetstein 
Vrolegom.  lorn.  i.  p.  IH.  ' 
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esteem  of  the  Enstern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of 
peace  ;  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the 
protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to  this  spiritual 
guide,  who  conducted  his  people,  through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Danuhe, 
to  the  Land  of  Promise. (I)  The  devout  shepherds,  who  were  attached 
to  his  person,  and  tractable  to  his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and 
pastures,  which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces.  These 
harmless  Barbarians  multiplied,  in  obscure  peace,  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity.(2) 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universally  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  maintained  a  perpetual  in- 
tercourse, of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest.  In  their  long  and 
victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted 
their  allies ;  they  educated  the  rising  generation  ;  and  the  devotion 
which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Allaric,  or  tlie  court  of  Thoulouse,  might 
edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.(3)  During 
the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  Barbarians^ 
who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire  ;  the 
Burgundians  in  Gaiil,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of  Mercenaries,  that 
i-aised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The  franks  and  the  Saxons  still 
persevered  in  the  errors  of  Paganism  ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the  mo- 
narchy of  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example  of  Clovis ;  and  the 
Saxon  conquerors  "of  Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  supersti- 
tion by  the  missionaries  of  Rome.  These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed 
an  ardent  and  successful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The 
Merovingian  kings,  and  their  successors,  Cliarlemagne  and  the  Othos, 
extended  by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  England 
produced  the  apostle  of  Germany  ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradual- 
ly diffused  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic. (4) 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  i-eason,  or  the  passions, 
of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  They  were 
often  capricious  and  accidental ;  a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a 
miracle,  the  example  of  some  priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing 
wife,  and  above  all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  which  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.(5) 
The  early  prejudices  of  education  were  insensibly  erazed  by  the  habits 
of  frequent  and  familiar  society  ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were 
protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the  monks;  and  a  spiritual  theo- 
logy was  supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  re- 
ligious worsliip.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of  persuasion, 
which  a  Saxon  bishop(6)  suggested  to  a  popular  saint,  might  sometimes 
be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  infi- 
dels.     "'Admit,"  says  the  sagacious,  disputant,   "  whatever    they  are 

(1)  Pliilostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Coustantine ;  but  1  am 
much  incliued  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigralion. 

(2)  We  are  obliged  to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  688.)  for  a  short  and  lively  picture 
of  ll'CBC  lesser  Gotlis.  Gothi  Mini.res,  popiiliis  iminensus.cmn  suo  p.iulillce  ip-oqne  priniate 
WuUila.      The  last  words,  if  Ihcy  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  teinpoial  junsdution. 

(3)  Atnon  ita  Gothi  nou  itaVaudali  ;  malis  licet  doctoribns  iHstiluli,  meliores  tamen  etiani  m 
hSc  parte  quam  nostri.     Salviau  de  Guberii.  Dei,  1   vii    p.  243.   .      ^    ^,    „    .        .,     ,      ., 

('Vt  Mosheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  from  the  fourth 
to  I  lie  fourteenth  century.     The  subject  would  allord  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even 

'*''A'flv!'sudi'T'wHse  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  30.)  ascribed  the  conversion  of  the  Burgundians, 
whi.se  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosiiis  (I.  vii.  c.  19.).  ,     .      .„  ^ 

ffi)  see  an  oriRinal  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop  of  W  inchcster  (Beda. 
HUf  Kccles  Anglorum  1.  v..c.  18.  p.  203.  edit.  Smith),  to  St.  liouilacc,  who  preached  the 
'lospcl  among  the  Savages  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Bouifacii,  Ixvii.  in  the  Maxima  Bi 
fcliotheca  Patruui   torn,  xiii    p.  93. 
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"  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous,  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  goda 
"  and  goddesses,  wlio  are  propagated  from  each  other.  From  this 
"  principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmities,  the 
"  assurance  they  were  born,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.  At 
"  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the 
"  gods  or  godtlesses  produced  ?  Do  they  still  continue,  or  have  they 
"  ceased,  to  propagate  ?  If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists 
*'  to  declare  tlie  reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue, 
"  the  number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite  ;  and  shall  we  not  risk, 
"  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to  excite  the  resent- 
"  ment  of  his  jealous  superior?  The  visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole 
"  system  of  the  universe,  which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it 
"  created  or  eternal .''  If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  them- 
"  selves  exist  before  the  creation.?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume 
"  the  empire  of  an  independent  and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge  these 
"  arguments  with  temper  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable  in- 
"  tervals,  the  truth,  and  beauty,  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  en- 
''  deavour  to  make  thp  unbelievers  ashamed,  without  making  them 
"  angry."  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  to©  refined  perhaps  for  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany,  was  fortified  by  the  grosser  weiglit  of  authority 
and  popular  consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity  had  de- 
serted the  Pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
The  Romans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of 
the  globe,  bad  renounced  their  ancient  superstition  ;  and,  if  tlie  ruin  of 
their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgi-ace 
was  already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths.  Tlie 
valiant  and  fortunate  Barbarians,  who  subdued  the  jn-ovinces  of  the"West, 
successi^•ely  received,  and  reflected,  the  same  edifying  example.  Before 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  Clsristian  nations  of  Europe  miglit  exult 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  temperate  climates,  of  the  fertile  lands, 
which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and 
tlieir  helpless  idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the 
dark  and  frozen  regions  of  the  North. (1) 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  Barbarians, 
introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition. 
They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a 
religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book  ;  and  while  they 
studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the 
distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  facilitated 
their  conversion,  must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  some  curiosity  to  read 
the  original  text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  churcli,  and  to 
examine,  in  tlie  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. These  spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient  learning. 
The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  Christian  Barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercourse 
between  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne. The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly  kept 
alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the  Western  world.  In 
the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity,  the  Barbarians  might  learn 
justice  from  the  latv,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel:  and  if  the  knowledge 
of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their 
passions  ;  they  were  sometimes  restrained  by  conscience,  and  frequently 
punished  by  remorse.    But  the  direct  authority  of  religion  was  less 

p)  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  adde  1  weight  to  the  argument ;  but  when  Daniel  wrote  this 
epistle  (A.  D.  723.)  the  Mahoiiieians,  who  reigued  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  restorted  U 
against  the  Cbristians. 
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effectual,  than  the  holy  communion  which  united  them  with  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  spiritual  friendship.  The  influence  of  these  sentiments 
contributed  to  secure  the  fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of.  the 
Romans,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of 
conquest,  and  to  jjreserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent 
respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and 
controuled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  m;igistrates  ;  and  the  zealous  pro- 
selytes transferred  an  equal,  or  more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obe- 
dience, to  the  pontiffs  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of 
the  bishops  was  supported  by  their  temporal  possessions  ;  they  obtained 
an  honourable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen  ; 
and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  moUify,  by  peaceful 
counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.     The  perpetual  corres- 

Sondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and 
erusalem,  and  the  growing  authority  of  the  Popes,  cemented  the  union 
of  the  Christian  republic  :  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners, 
and  common  jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  modern 
Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retarded  by  the 
unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of 
Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his 
connections  with  the  empire  and  the  church  were  formed  during  the 
reign  of  Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of 
Rimini ;  professed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the 
Son  was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial  to  the  Father  ;(])  communicated 
these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected  the  Barbaric  world 
with  an  heresy,(2)  M'hich  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and  extin- 
tinguished  among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  understanding  of  the 
new  proselytes  were  not  adapted  to  metaphysical  subtleties  ;  but  they 
strenuously  maintained,  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure 
and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preaching 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  language,  promoted 
the  apostolic  labours  of  Ulphilas,  and  his  successors  ;  and  they  ordained 
a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and 
the  Vandals,  who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,(3) 
preferred  the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers ;  and 
Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike  converts, 
who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.  This  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  religion  was  a  perpetual  source  of  jealousy  and 
luitred ;  and  the  reproach  of  Barbarian  was  embittered  by  the  more 
odious  epithet  of  Heretic.  The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  had  sub- 
mitted, with  some  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were 
in  hell  ;(4)  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they  them- 
selves had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  condemnation.  In- 
stead of  the  smooth  applause,  which  Christian  kings  are  accustomed  to 

(1)  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  Semi  Arianism,  since  thpy  would 
not  sav  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though  they  held  coiHnuiuion  with  those  who  main- 
tained that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling 
iiioiiieut,  which  liad  been  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy.     Theodorct.  I.  iv.  c.  37. 

(2)  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Valeus  :  "  Itaque  jnsto 
"  Uei  judicio  ipsi  euui  vivum  incenderunt,  qui  propter  eum  etiam  ftiortui,  vitioerroris  arsuri 
"  sunt."  orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  53.  p.  554.  '1  his  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tilleiiiont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vi  p.  C04— 610.),  who  coolly  ol)servc8,  "  un  seul  homme  entraina  dans 
"  I'enfer  nn  nombrc  inflni  de  Septenirionaiix,  &c'.''  Salvian  (de  Guherii.  Dei,  I.  v.  p.  160, 
151)  pities  and  excuses  their  involuntary  error. 

(3)  urosins  affirms,  in  the  year  41C(I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  580.),  that  the  churches  of  Christ  (of 
the  Catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Snevi,  Vaud-.ils,  liuraundians. 

(4)  Radbod,  king  of  the  I'risons,  was  so  much  sci-.ndalizcd  by  this  rash  declaration  of  a 
missionary,  that  he  drew  hack  his  foot  after  he  had  entered  the  baptismal  font.  See  Fleniy 
J  list.  Eccles.  loni.  ix   p.  167. 
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expect  from  their  royal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bi.-,liops  and  their  clerifv 
were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Ariaii  courts  ;  and  their  indiscreet 
opposition  frequently  became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  dange- 
rous.(l)  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition,  resounded 
with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and  Holofernes  ;(2)  the  public  discontent 
was  inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance  ;  and  the 
seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the  accomplishments  of  their 
own  predictions.  Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  tlie  Catholics 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the 
free,  and  peaceful,  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their  haughty  masters 
respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of 
their  altars  ;  and  the  example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired 
and  imitated  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Tlie  coiuiuerors  evaded, 
liowever,  the  disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  feai",  by  attributing 
their  toleration  to  the  liberal  moti^■es  of  reason  and  humanity  ;  and 
while  they  affected  the  language,  they  imperceptiby  imbibed  the  spirit, 
of  genuine  Christianity- 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  The  Catholics 
were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient ;  and  the  partial  acts 
of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been  recommended  by  tlie  Ariau 
clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  per- 
secution maybe  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  \'isigoths;  who  sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or  at  least,  of  episcopal,  functions  , 
and  punished  the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment,  exile, 
and  confiscation. (3)  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of  subduing 
the  minds  of  a  whole  people,  was  undertaken  by  the  Vandals  alone. 
Genseric  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had  renounced  the  orthodox  com- 
munion ;  and  the  apostate  could  neither  gi-ant,  nor  expect^  a  sincere 
forgiveness.  He  was  exasperated  to  find,  that  the  Africans,  who  had 
fled  before  him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods 
and  churches  ;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear,  or  of 
compassion.  His  Catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws, 
and  arbitrary'  punislmients.  'i'he  language  of  Genseric  was  furious, 
and  formidable  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  might  justify  the  most 
unfavourable  interpi'etation  of  his  actions  ;  and  the  Arians  were  re- 
proached with  the  frequent  executions,  which  stained  the  palace,  and 
the  dominions,  of  the  tyrant.  Arms  and  ambition  were,  however,  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea.  But  Huiuieric,  his  inglo- 
rious son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tormented  the  Catholics 
with  the  same  unrelenting  fury,  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  brother, 
his  nephews,  and  the  friends  and  favourites  of  his  father :  and,  even 
to  the  Arian  patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of 
Carthage.  The  religious  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidi- 
ous truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  important  business  of 
the  Vandal  court ;  and  the  loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the  death 
of  Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries,  without  contributing  to  the  deli- 
verance, of  the  church.  The  tiirone  of  Africa  was  successively  filled 
by  the  two  nephews  of  Hunneric ;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about 
twelve,  and  by  Thrasimund  who  governed  the  nation  above  twenty- 
seven  years.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to  the 
orthodox  party.     Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or  even  to  surpass, 

(1)  The  Epistles  of  .Sidnniiis,  liishop  of  Clermont  iiurter  tlie  Visigoths,  and  of  Avitus, 
bishop  of  \ieiiiia,  under  ilie  Bnrgiiiidians,  cs})laiii,  soinetiiiits  in  dark  hints,  the  geueriil 
dispositions  of  the  Catholics.  The  histoi)  ot  Clovis  and  Theodnric  will  suggest  some  pur- 
ticnlar  facts. 

(2)  Geuseiic  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  pnnished  .such  m 
discreet  allnsions   Victor  Vitensis,  I.  7    p.  10. 

'5)  Such  are  the  contemporary  complainti  of  Sidonius,   bishop  of  Clermont  (I    vii.  c.  6.  p. 
182,  &c,  edit    Sirniond  ).   Gregory  of  Touts,  who  quotes  ibis  Epistle  (I.  ii.  c.  25.    ia  torn.  ii. 
p.  174.)   extorts  an    uiiwarrantalile  aesertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  .Aquitain,  some 
had  been  produced  by  episcopal  marti/rdumt. 
Vol.  U.  F  f 
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tlie  cruelty  of  his  uncle ;  and^  if  at  length  he  relented,  if  he  recalled 
tha  bishops,  and  restored  the  freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  pre- 
mature death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency.  His 
brother,  Thrasimund,  was  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the 
Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magnanimity 
of  soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  degraded  by  his  intole- 
rant zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and  tortures,  he 
employed  the  gentle,  but  efficacious,  powers  of  seduction.  Wealth, 
dignity,  and  the  royal  favoui",  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostacy  ; 
the  Catholics,  who  had  violated  tlie  laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon 
by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  medi- 
tated any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of 
his  adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.  Bigotry 
was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death  :  and  he  exacted  from  his 
successor  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  tolerate  the  sectaries  of 
of  Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  of  the 
savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the  duties  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  the 
vain  obligation  of  an  impious  oath  ;  and  his  accession  was  gloriously 
liiarked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  freedom.  The  throne 
of  that  virtuous,  though  feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  his  cousin 
Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian ;  but  the  V^andal  kingdom,  before  he  could 
enjoy  or  abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius ; 
and  the  orthodox  pai-ty  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  en- 
dured.(l) 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole  historians  of 
this  i^ersecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series  of  causes  and  events ; 
any  impartial  view  of  characters,  or  counsels ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances,  that  deserve  either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads  :  L  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,(2)  Hunneric  expressly  declares,  and  the  declaration  appears  to  be 
correct,  that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed  the  regulations  and  penalties 
of  the  Imperial  edicts  ;  against  the  heretical  congregations,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  established  religion.  If  the 
rights  of  conscience  hatl  been  understood,  the  Catholics  must  have 
condemned  their  past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  sufferings. 
But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they  claimed. 
While  they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they  praised  the 
laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or  banished  great 
numbers  of  Manichajans  ;(3)  and  they  rejected,  with  horror,  the  igno- 
minious compromise,  that  the  disciples  of  Arius,  and  of  Anthanasius, 
should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in  the  territories  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  those  of  the  Vandals.(4)  IJ.  The  practice  of  a  con- 
ference, which  the  Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish 
their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.(5)  At 
the  command  of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  orthodox  bishops 
assembled  at  Carthage ;  but  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 

(1)  The  origin;il  monuments  of  tbe  Vandal  perseciitimi  are  pieseived  in  the  five  bonks  of 
the  History  of  \ictor  Vitensis  (rie  Pcisciiiione  Saiidalici),  a  bishop  who  was  e\ilcd  by 
Hunneric;  in  the  Life  of  St  Fnlgeniins,  who  «as  disliugnisluHl  in  tlie  persecntion  of  fhrasr- 
nioiid  (in  liiblloth.  Max.  Patrnm,  torn.  ix.  p.  4— 16  ),  Aud  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Vandalic 
War,  l)y  the  impartial  I'rocopiiis  (c.  7,  8.  p.  196,  197,  198,  199  ).  Pom.  Kninarl,  the  last 
editor  of  Victor,  has  iliusttated  the  whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of 
notes  and  supplement    (I'aris,  1694  ) 

(2)  \ictor.  iv.  2.  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the  Flomoiisirint.  He 
describes,  as  the  veri  Divinx  Majeslatis  cullores,  his  own  party  who  professed  the  faith  con- 
firmed by  moie  than  a  thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  tiimini  and  .sele:icia 

(3)  Victor,  ii.  1.  p.  SI,  22.  Laudalri/hr  .  ■  .  videl'atiir.  In  tie  MSS.  which  omit  this 
word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.     .See  Ruinart.  Not.  p.  IG-l 

(4)  Victor,  ii.  2.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  conditions,  fiericulas/e  ; 
and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishops. 

(b)  See  the  narrative  of  this  ronfereiue.  and  the  tveatment  of  the  bishops,  in  Victor,  ii,  13 
— 18.  p.  35— ■!'.'.  ami  the  whole  fourth  book.  [>.  63—171.  The  tliird  book,  p.  42-62.  is  eiitirei; 
filled  by  their  apology  or  cDiifessioii  of  faith. 
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audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  tlie  Arian  Cirila  ex- 
alted on  the  patriarchal  throne.  Tlie  disputants  were  separated,  after 
the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and 
precipitation,  of  military  force  and  of  popular  clamour.  One  martyr 
and  one  confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty- 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformitj' ;  forty-six  were 
sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  two  were  banished  to  the  different  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  theii'  enemies,  and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  comforts  of  life.(l)  The  hardships  of  ten  years  exile  must 
liave  reduced  their  numbers  ;  and  if  they  had  complied  with  the  law  of 
Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  consecrations,  the  orthodox 
church  of  Africa  must  have  expired  with  th.e  lives  of  its  actual  members. 
They  disobeyed ;  and  their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second  exile 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia  ;  where  they  languished 
fifteen  yeai-s,  till  theaccession  of  the  gracious  Hilderic.(2)  The  two  islands 
were  judiciously  chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from 
liis  own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the  miserable  state  of 
Corsica,  (3)  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was  over  balanced  by  the  un- 
wholesome quality  of  the  air.(4)  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and  his 
successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics,  must  have  rendered 
them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before 
the  churches  were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian 
dress ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate,  were 
rudely  dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.(5)  The  Palatine  officers, 
who  i-efused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  ignominiously 
stripped  of  their  honours,  and  employments;  banished  to  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labours  of  slaves  and  peasants  in 
the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted 
to  the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  was  more  strictly 
prohibited ;  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  tlie  guilt 
both  of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  faith  of 
the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  inflamed  :  they  dis- 
charged, with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  informers,  or  executioners  ; 
and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field,  it  was  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  march,  to  defile  the  churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of 
the  adverse  faction. (6)  IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
luxury  of  the  Roman  province,  were  delivered  with  exquisite  cruelty, 
to  the  Moois  of  the  desert.  A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thousand  and  ninety- six 
persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from  their 
native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hunneric.  During  the  night  they 
were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure :  during 
the  day  they  pursued  their  march  over  the  burning  sands  ;  and  if  they 

(1)  See  Ihe  li-t  «(  the  Alric;<ii  hisliops,  in  Victor,  p.  117—140.  and  Ruinart's  notes,  p.  215 
—597.  1  be  schismatic  iiiuiie  of  Donutus  tieqiiently  occurs,  and  they  appear  to  liave  adopted 
(like  our  fanaticb  of  the  l.oi  age)  the  pious  appellations  of  Deodatus,  Deo^iutias,  Quidvnlt- 
dcus,  Habetdeiim,(SiC. 

(2)  Fulgent.  Vit.  c.  16-29.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  arjd  learning; 
and  Fulgeutius  addressed  three  books  of  controversy  to  the  Arian  tjrant,  whom  lie  styles  pii^- 
iime  Rex.  Eib'.ioth.  Masim.  Pairnm,  torn.  ix.  p.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as 
exiles  in  the  life  of  Fulgcntins,  they  are  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Victor  lun- 
iinnensis,  and  Isidore  ;  but  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Hiatoria 
Arisccllii,  and  a  short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.     See  Kuinart,  p.  570,  571 

(3)  See  the  bas';  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  conid  not  support  exile  with  more 
fortitude  than  Ovid.  Coisiea  niight  not  produce  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  but  it  could  not  be  des- 
titute of  grass,  "luer,  and  even  fiie.  ,..„,,. 

(4)  hi  ob  feravitatemcteli  intcrissent,  j.i7«  damnum.  Tacit.  Annal.  11  85.  In  this  applica- 
tion   Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of  tome  critics,  utile  damnum. 

(5)  .'ree  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4.  7.  and  the  two  edicts  of 
Huuntric,  I.  ii.  p.  35   I.  iv,  p.  64. 

(6)  See  Procopiiis  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorish  prince  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chiislians,  liy  his  diligence  to  eraze  the  marks  ot  the  Vanda] 
saciilege. 
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fainted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along, 
till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.(l)  These  unhappy 
exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity  was  neither  improved  by  rea- 
son, nor  corrupted  by  fanatacism :  but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers, 
they  were  condemned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage  life.  V.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  authors  of  persecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether 
they  are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excite 
the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it  soon  becomes  neces- 
sary to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  as  the  crime,  of  the  oftender. 
The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  exposes  his  per- 
son to  the  severity  of  the  law  ;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties 
suggests  the  use  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the 
veil  of  fiction  and  declamation,  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  the  Ca- 
tholicSj  more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  endured  the  most 
cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.(2)  Respectable  citizens,  noble  ma- 
trons, and  consecrated  virgins,  were  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the 
air  by  puUies,  with  a  weight  suspended  at  their  feet.  In  this  painful 
attitude  their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scoui-ges,  or  burnt  in  the 
most  tender  parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the 
ears,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right-hand,  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop(3)  and  a  proconsul(4) 
may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same 
honour  has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory  of  count  Sebastian,  who  pro- 
fessed the  Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  constancy ;  and  Genseric  might 
detest,  as  an  heretic,  tlie  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dread- 
ed as  a  rival.(5)  VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might  subdue 
the  feeble,  and  alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  minis- 
ters. They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism ;  and 
punished  the  apostacy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they  disclaimed  this  odious 
and  profane  ceremony,  which  scandalously  violated  the  freedom  of  tlie 
will,  and  the  unity  of  the  sacrament.(6)  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly 
allowed  the  validity  of  each  other's  baptism ;  and  the  innovation, 
so  fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  ex- 
ample and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed, 
in  religious  cruelty,  the  king  and  his  VandpJs ;  but  they  Mcre  incapa- 
ble of  cultivating  the  spiritual  vineyard,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to 
possess.  A  patriarch(7)  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage; 
some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place  of  their 
rivals  ;  but  tlie  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
Latin  language,(8)  disqualified  the  Barbarians  for  the  ecclesiastieal  mi- 
nistry of  a  gi'eat  church  ;  and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  tlieir  or- 
thodox pastors,  were  deprived  of  tlie  public  exercise  of  Christianity. 
VIII.  The  emperors  were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian 

(1)  See  th:5  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8-  12  p.  30—34.  Victor  describes  the  distress  of  tliese 
coiifessorB  as  an  eye  witness. 

(2)  See  llie  liiili  l)ook  of  \'icior.  His  passionate  complaints  are  conlinsied  by  liie  sober  testi- 
mony of  I'rocopius,  and  tlie  pnblic  declaration  of  tlie  empiror  Jnslinian.  (Cod.  I.  1.  tit. 
xxvii  ) 

(3)  \  ictor.  ii.  18.  p.  '11 

(4)  Victor  V.  4,  p.  7-i,  75,  His  name  was  Victorianus,  ;>nd  lie  was  a  wcaltliy  citizen  of 
Adrumetnni,  who  enjoyed  llie  coniidence  of  tlie  king;  by  wliose  favour  be  had  obtained  the 
olBce,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  proconsnl  of  Africa. 

(5/  Victor,  i.  fi.  p  8,9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dexterons  reply  of  count 
Sebastian,  he  adds,  (piare  alio  generis  arguinento  posteu  b^liicosnm  virnm  occidit 

(6)  Victor.  V.  12,  15.     lillcmont,  Mem.  f.ccles.  torn,  vi    p.  C09. 

(7)  Primate  »as  more  pruperly  the  title  of  tlie  bishop  of  Carthage;  but  the  name  of  jxj. 
triurcit  was  jiiven  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomassin, 
Discipline  de  I'l.tjlise    toin.  i.  p.  1.55.  158 

(8)  llie  patii.iich  Cyrila  him.self  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not  understand  Latin  (Vic 
tor.  ii.  18.  p.  42  );  Ncseio  l.atiiie  ;  and  he  might  converse  with  tolerable  ea.se,  witliom  lieing 
capable  of  dispnting  or  preaching  in  that  language.  His  \andal  cieiay  were  siill  more  isno- 
rant;  aud  siiialj  coiifldencc  could  be  pl;iced  in  ibe  Africans  »ho  had  toiifoimcd 
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doctrine :  and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  intervcd  of  peace  and  friendship,  Hun- 
neric  restored  the  cathedral  of  Carthage  ;  at  the  intercession  of  Zeno, 
who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict  of 
emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  Vandals.(l)  But  this  de- 
cent regard  was  of  short  duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed 
his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  by  studiously  arranging 
the  bloody  images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  principal  streets  through 
which  the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  the  palace.  (2) 
An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who  were  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, that  they  would  support  the  succession  of  his  son  Hilderic,  and 
that  they  would  renounce  all  foreign  or  transmarine  correspondence. 
This  engagement,  consistent  as  it  should  seem  with  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties,  was  refused  by  the  more  s;igacious  members(3)  of  the 
assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly  coloured  by  the  pretence  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  a  Christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jea- 
lous t3Tant. 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  fdrre,  were  fiir  supe- 
rior to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With  tlie  same  wea- 
pons which  the  Greek(4)  and  Latin  fathers  had  already  provided  for 
the  Arian  controversy,  they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the 
fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.  Tha  consciousness  of  their 
own  superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts,  and  passions, 
of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such  honourable  pride, 
the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity, 
to  compose  fictions,  which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of 
fraud  and  forgery.  They  ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the 
most  venerable  names  of  C^hristian  antiquity  :  the  charactei's  of  Atha- 
nasius  and  Augustin  were  aukwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his 
disciples  ,-(5)  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly  expounds  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is  deduced,  with  strong  pro- 
bability, from  this  African  school. (6j  Even  the  Scriptures  themselves 
M'ere  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable 
text,  which  asserts  the  unity  of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  hea- 
ven,(7)  is  condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers, 
ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts.(8)     It  was  first  alleged 

(1)  Victor.  li   1,  2.  p.  22. 

(2)  Vicuir.  V.  7,  p.  77.     He  ;ippeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name  was  Uranics. 

(3)  .4stuliores,  ^  ictor.  iv.  p  70.  He  plainly  imiiiiales  that  their  quotation  of  iheUospcl 
"  Noti  jurabilis  in  tolo,''  was  only  meant  to  elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath. 
Tlie  forty-six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica  ;  the  three  hundred  aud  two  who 
swore,  uere  distiibiited  throiigh  the  provinces  cf  Africa. 

(4)  Ttilgeniius,  bishop  of  Kiisp*,  in  the  Ityzacene  province,  was  of  a  senatorial  family,  and 
bad  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was 
allowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native  tongue  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c  i  ).  Many  African  bishops  might 
understand  Gieek,  and  inany  Greek  theologians  were  translated  into  Laini. 

(5)  Compare  tlie  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  I  hapsiis  (p.  118,  119,  edit. 
Cbiflct).  He  ini^ht  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an  innocent  Action  ;  but  the  subject  was. 
too  grave,  and  the  Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

(6)  1  he  P.  Qiiesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourdbly  received.  But  the 
three  following  tnitlis,  however  surprising  they  may  seem,  are  note  nmversallv  acknowledged 
(Gerard  Vossiiis,   toiii.  vi.  p.  516—522.     ■iilleinout,   Mem.  Eccles.   torn,   viii'  p.  667—671.). 

1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently  read  in  our  cliiirtues. 

2.  It  di.es  not  appear  to  have  existed,  within  a  century  after  his  death.  3  It  was  originally 
compo-ed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  Western  provinces.  Geiiuadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  composition,  that  he 
frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Fetav.  Dogmat.  I'hcologica,  torn. 
ii.  I.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  6s7. 

(7)  1  John.  v.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nonveau  Testament,  part.  i.  c.  xviii.  p. 
205—218.;  and  part  ii  c.  i\.  p  99-121.;  and  the  elaborate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of 
|)r  Mill  and  Welsiciii  to  their  editions  of  the  dieck  Testament.  In  1689,  the  papist  Simon 
strove  to  he  free;  in  1707,  the  piotestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave;  in  1751,  the  Armiuiau 
Welsteiii  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of  his  sect. 

(8)  o( all  the  MSS  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of  which  ate  mote  than 
1200  years  old  {\\  elstein  ad  loc  ).     The  ordwdox  copies  of  the  \'atica»,  of  tiie  Compluteuiiau 
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by  the  Catholic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference 
of  Carthage.(l)  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the  form,  perhaps, 
of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  wliich  were 
renewed,  and  corrected  in  a  d;irk  period  of  ten  centuries.(2)  After 
the  invention  of  printing,(3)  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yield- 
ed to  their  own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the  times  ;(4)  and  the  pious  fraud, 
which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva,  has 
been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and  every  language  of  mo- 
dern Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion ,  and  the  specious  mi- 
racles by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed,  with  more  reason  to  their  own 
industry,  than  to  the  visible  protection  of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend 
to  mention  one  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and 
surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa,(5)  a  maritime  colony  of  INLauritania, 
t-ixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Cgesarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every 
age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  Tliey  had  braved  the  fury 
of  the  D;jnatists  ;(6)  tliey  resisted,  or  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians. 
'I'he  town  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop  :  most  of 
the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the  coast  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  communion  with  the 
usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious  but  illegal  assemblies.  Their 
disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric.  A  military  count 
was  dispatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he  collected  the  Catliolics  in 
the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the 
guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy  confessors 
continued  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  miracle  is  attested  by 
Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  an  history  of  the  pei'secution 
within  two  years  after  the  event.  (7)  "If  any  one,"  says  Victor,  "  should 
"  doubt  of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to 
"  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Ilestitutus,  the  sub-deacon,  one  of 
"  these  glorious  sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  em- 
"  peror  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress."  At  Constan- 
tinople we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  without  interest,  aud  without  passion.  iEneas  of  Gaza,  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  has  accurately  described  his  own  observations  on  these 
African  sufferers.  "  I  saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak:  I  dili- 
"  gently  enquii-ed  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could  be 
"  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech  ,   I  used  my  eyes  to  examine  the 

tflitors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  are  become  invisible  ;  aisd  the  tun  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin  are 
iiiiHortliy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emiyn's  Works,  vol,  ii  p  227-255.  269  299  ;  and 
M.  de  ^3issy's,  four  ingenious  Iptters,  in  torn,  viii   and  ix.  of  the  Jonriial  Britanniqiie. 

(1)  Or,  nioie  properly,  by  H\e  Jvur  bishops  who  coniposc-d  and  pnblisl.ed  the  piofession  of 
f<tith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  style  this  text,  luce  clnrius  (Victor  Vitensis  rie 
Pcrsetut.  Vandal.  I.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  oi  )  ii  is  -inoted  soon  atterwards  by  the  African  polemics, 
\  igilius  and  Inljientius. 

(I'J  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccntnries,  the  Bibles  uere  corrected  by  l.nnfianc,  archbishop 
of  Canterliiiry,  and  by  Nicolas,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  lioman  church,  secundnm  orlho- 
doxani  sideni  (VVetstein,  Prolcgoni  p.  84,  8.5  ).  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the  pas- 
sage isslill  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.  (Welstein  ad  loc  ),  the  oldest  and  the  fairest; 
two  qnallties  seldom  united,  except  in  tnaiiiiscripts. 

(3)  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  profane  writeis  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  The  original  Gieik  of  the  New  lestanieiit  was  published  abont  the  same 
liine  (A.  D.  1514.  151fi.  1520.;  by  the  industry  of  Krasmns,  and  the  luiiniticeiice  of  Cardinal 
Ximeiies.  The  Coniplntensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000  ducats,  .'■ee  MaUaire  Annal. 
I'ypograph    toni.  ii.  p.  2—8.  125— io.".  ;  and  VVctstcin  Prolegomena,  p.  116—127. 

(4)  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  (Jreek  Testaments  by  the  prudence  of 
Krasiuus  ;  the  honest  bijiutfy  of  the  Coiiiiilulensian  editors  ;  the  typoiiraphical  (rand,  <h  error, 
of  Robert  Sie|)hens  in  the  placiicg  a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or  stranije  iiiis- 
apprehension,  i>f  Theodore  Beza. 

(5)  Plin.  iliit  Natural.  V.  1.  Ilinerar.  WesseliiiR.  p  15  Cellarins,  Geograph.  Anli<i.  toiii. 
ii  part.  li.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not  lie  confounded  with  another  in  .NuniidmJ 
was  a  town  of  some  note,  since  N'espasian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  I  aliniii. 

(6)  Optatus  Milcvitanns  de  Schism.  Donatist.  I.  ii.  p.  58. 

(7)  Victor.  Vitensis,  v.  6.  p.  76   Uuinarl,  p.  483—487. 
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"  report  of  my  ears  :  I  opened  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole 
"  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots ;  an  operation 
"  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal."(  1 )  The  testi- 
mony of  ^neas  of  Gaza  might  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict ;  of  count  Maixellinus, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times  ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  who  had 
resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the  pontiiF.(2)  They  all 
lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century  ;  and  they  all  appealed  to  their 
personal  knowledge,  or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  the  miracle, 
which  was  repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed  on  the  greatest  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm 
examination  of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift  of  the  African  con- 
fessors, who  spoke  without  tongues,  will  command  the  assent  of  those, 
and  those  only,  who  already  believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and 
orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret^ 
incurable,  suspicion  ;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  Truiity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  the  most  plau- 
sible evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profession  of  Ari- 
anism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  founded  in 
Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox 
dominion  of  the  Franks  ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church 
by  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution(3)  was  hastened  by  the  example  of  a  royal 
martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an  ungrateful  rebel.  Leo- 
vigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  the  respect  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  love  of  his  subjects  :  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  tolera- 
tion, and  his  Arian  synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile 
their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  baptism.  His 
eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  royal 
diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  Boetica,  contracted  an  honourable 
and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Merovingian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Si- 
gibert  king  of  Austrasia,  and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous 
Ingundis,  who  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received, 
beloved,  and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo ;  and  her  reli- 
gious constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandishments  and  vio- 
lence by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of 
maternal  authority. (4)  Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha  seized 
the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against 
the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave 
orders  that  she  should  be  stripped  and  thrown  into  a  bason,  orfish- 
]i(>nd.^5)  Love  and  honour  might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this 
injurious  treatment  of  his  bride;  and  he  was  gradually  persuaded,  that 

(1)  *neas,  Gazseiis  in  Theophrasto,  in  Bibllotb.  Patriim,  torn.  viii.  p.  664,  665.  He  was  a 
Christian,  and  composed  tbis  Dialogue  (tlie  Theophrastiis)  on  tlie  iunDortality  of  the  soul,  and 
llie  lesnrrection  of  the  body  ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave  (Hist, 
l.itteraria,  p  297.)  «'id  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec   torn,  i    p.  422  ). 

(2)jMstiuian  Codex,  I.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcclliii.  in  Chron.  p.  45.  in  Tbesaur.  Temporum 
Scaliger.  Procopiiis,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1  i.  c.  7-  p  196.  Gregor  Magnus  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None 
of  these  vvitmsse.s  Ijave  specified  the  niinil'er  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an 
old  Dienology  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486.).  Two  of  them  lost  thoir  speech  by  fornication  ;  but  the 
miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  «  ho  had  never  spoken  before  bis  tongue 
was  cut  out. 

(3J  See  the  twopencral  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  CHist  de  Rebus  Hispanix,  torn  i  1.  v. 
c.  12—15.  p.  182—194.)  and  Ferreras  (French  translation,  luin  ii.  p.  206-247. \  .Mariana 
almost  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras, 
an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his  chrtiiiolcgy. 

(4)  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Vi.sigoths :  Athanigild,  to  whom  she 
bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Iiigunriis  ;  and  Lcovigil.1,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and 
Rccared,  were  the  issue  of  a  former  marriage 

(5)  Iracundiae  furore  succensa,  adprehensam  per  comr.iii  capitis  piiellam  in  terram  conlidlt. 
ct  din  calcibus  virberatam,  ac  sanguine  cruentatem,  jiissit  exspoiiari,  et  pisciux  immergl. 
Greg.  Turon.  1.  v.  c.  39.  in  toiii.  p.  255.  Gregory  is  oac  i.f  our  best  orisilnals  for  this  portion 
of  hisioi  y. 
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Ing^ndis  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  ti-uth.  Her  tender  complaints, 
and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  accom- 
jilished  his  con\'ersion ;  and  the  lieir  of  the  Gothic  inonarchy  "hs  ini- 
tiated in  the  Nicene  faith  by  t!ie  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.'(l)  The 
rash  youth,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to 
violate  the  duties  of  a  son,  and  a  subject  ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Spain, 
although  they  could  not  complain  of  persecution,  applauded  his  pious  re- 
bellion against  an  heretical  fatlier.  The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the 
long  and  obstinate  sieges  of  JMerida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had 
strenuously  espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  ortho- 
dox Bai'barians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of  his  na- 
tive land  :  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  Romans,  who  possessed 
Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the 
archbishop  Leander,  effectually  negociated  in  person  with  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active 
diligence  of  a  monarch  who  commanded  tlie  troops  and  treasures  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild,  after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist 
or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  an 
incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character  ; 
and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted  in 
a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  C;  tholic  religion.  His  repeated  and  un- 
successful treasons  at  length  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Gothic 
king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  pronounced  with  apparent 
reluctance,  was  privately  executed  in  the  tov\  er  of  Seville.  The  inflex- 
ible constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  theArian  communion,  as 
the  price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honours  that  have  been  ]>aid  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and  infant  son  were  detained 
by  the  Romans  in  ignominious  ca})ti\ity  ;  and  this  domestic  misfortune 
tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovigihl,  and  embittered  the  last  moments  of 
his  life., 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  had 
imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  w  hicli  he  supported  with 
more  prudence  and  success.  Instead  of  revolting  against  his  father, 
Recared  patiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemn- 
ing his  memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended  to  his  son  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  th.at  salutary  end,  Recared 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  declared  himself 
a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince. 
TJie  laborious  interpretetion  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of 
metaphysical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  controversy  ; 
and  the  monarch  discreetly  jn-oposed  to  his  illiterate  audience,  two  sub- 
stantial and  visible  arguments,  trie  testimony  of  Earth,  and  of  Heaven. 
The  Earth  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene  synod  :  the  Romans,  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  same 
orthodox  fereed  ;  and  the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of 
the  Christian  world.  A  superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  reverence,  as 
the  testimony  of  Heaven,  the  preternatural  cures,  which  were  perform- 
ed by  tlie  skill  or  virtue  of  the  Catholic  clergj' ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of 
Osset  in  B(jetica,(2)  which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each  year, 
on  the  vigil  of  Easter  ;(3)  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  ALnrtin  of 

(1)  riip  Carliolics  will)  admitted  ihe  t);ii>iisiii  of  heretics,  repe;  ted  tie  rile,  or,  as  it  «as 
afterwards  styled,  tlif  sacraiiieiit  of  coiitiniiaiion,  to  which  ihev  ascrihed  iiiaiiv  invs.ic  and 
iiiaivelhiiiii  prerogatives,  lioth  visible  and  invisible.  See  Cbardoii,  Hist,  des  Saei emeus,  toiii. 
i,  p.  40.i     5,'>2. 

(2>  Osset,  or  .Iiilia  CoMstMiitia,  was  oppiisiie  to  Seville,  on  the  iioiihcin  si<le  of  the  Hoetis 
(Pliii.  Hist.  Naliir.  iii.  3. J:  and  the  aiitheiitic  relerencc  of  (irepiry  of  imiis  (lliot  I'raiiciir. 
1.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  2.S8  )  deserves  more  eredit  llian  the  iiaii.e  of  l.iisitaiii.i  ^de  (.loria  Martvr  c. 
9'!  ),  wliicli  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  snperstitions  rortiisjnise  (leriera» 
Hl8t.  d'Kspagiie,  toiji.  li.  p    166  ). 

(3)  riiis  miratle  was  skilfully  performed.     An  Arian  King  sealed  the  duors,  and  dug  a  dtfp 
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T(turs,  which  had  already  converted  tlie  Siievic  prince  and  people  of 
rial!icia.(l)  The  Catholic  kinj^  encountered  some  difficulties  on  this 
imi)ortant  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy,  secretly  fo- 
mented hy  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life  ;  and'  two 
counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the  Narhonnese  Gaul.  But  Re- 
cared  disarmed  the  c<)nsi)irators,  defeated  the  reliels,  and  executed  se- 
Aere  justice  ;  which  the  Arians,  in  their  turn^  might  hrand  with  the  re- 
])roach  of  persecution.  Eight  hishops,  whose  names  hetray  their  Bar- 
l)aric  origin,  ahjured  their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theology 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  purposely 
collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured  or 
driven  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  communion ;  th.e  faith,  at  least  of 
the  rising  generation,  was  fervent  and  sincere;  and  the  devout  liber- 
alitj'  of  the  Barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain. 
Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  counsel  of  Toledo,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  their  conquerors ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  improved 
the  Xicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine,  which 
produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.(2)  The  royal  proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted 
pope  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate,  whose 
reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  infidels.  The 
ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Va- 
tican his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems :  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative 
exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist :  a  cross,  which  inclosed  a 
small  piece  of  the  true  wood  ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles 
of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter.(3) 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain,  encouraged  the 
pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  to  jiropagate  the  Nicene 
faith  among  the  victorious  savages,  whose  recent  Christianity  was  pol- 
luted by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labours  still  left  room  for  the 
industry  and  success  of  future  missionaries  ;  and  many  cities  of  Italv 
were  still  disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was 
gradually  suppressed"  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and  of  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egjpt  had  derived  from  the  Platonic 
school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  by  the  final 
conversion  of  the  Lombards  of  Italy.(4) 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Barbarians, 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  tolera- 
tion.(5)  But  no  sooner  had  they  established  their  spiritual  dominion, 
than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings  to  extirpate,  m  ithout  mercy,  the 
remains  of  Roman  or  Barbaric  superstition.  The  successors  of  C'lo\is 
inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their 
idols;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  dgemons  was  punished  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  tlie  heavier  penalties  of  im])risonment  and  con- 

trencb  round  tL«e  ciiurcb,  without  being  able  to  intercept  ibe  Easter  siipuly  of  li:ipli<,nial 
water. 

(1)  Ferreras  (torn.  ii.  p  1S8— 175,  A.  O.  550  )  haf  illiistrateil  the  difticnliies  «hi<-h  reg.iid 
tbe  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversiim  of  the  Suevi.  They  bad  been  lecentl)  united 
by  I.ecvisild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 

(2;  I  his  addition  to  the  Mcene,  or  rither  the  Constantinopolilan  creed,  nas  first  made  in 
the  eighth  council  of  Tole.lo,  A.  0.  655  ;  but  it  was  expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine  (Ge- 
rald Vosius,  torn.  vi.  p.  .527.  de  liilius  >-Miibolis). 

(3)  See  Gregor.  Magn.  I.  vii.  epist.  126.  apnd  Baroniuin,  Aiiiial.  Eccles.  A.  I».590,  No.  25, 
36. 

(4)  Paul  Warnefrid  (de  Gestis  Langohnrd.  I  iv.  c.  ■14  p.  Ki.>.  edit.  Grot.)  allows  that  Ari. 
aiiism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (A.  I).  636— fi52. ).  I  he  pious  Mor»H  does 
not  atteiiiut  to  mark  the  precise  veri  of  the  national  coiiveision,  which  was  accomplished, 
however,  before  ihe  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

(5;  Quorum  fldei  ct  coiiversioni  ila  congratiilaiiis  esse  rex  pcrhibelur,  lit  n-illiini  l.imjii  co- 
?eret  ad  Christianismuin  .  .  .  Didiceial  eiiiin  a  doctorthus  aiicn.ribiisqne  sua;  salmis, 
tervitiiim  Christi  volunlaiiuin  noii  coaclitiuin  esie  deoitre.  Bed*  Hist,  l-i  cl-.siasiic  I.  i.  c.  26. 
f>.  63.  edit.  Smith. 
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fiscation ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty, 
the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  (1)  But  the  punishment, 
and  the  crime,  were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people :  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propitious  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  could  find  neither  idolaters  nor 
heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  That  exiled 
nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in  the  cities  of  Gaul ;  but 
Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was  lilled  with  their  numerous  colo- 
nies.(2)  The  wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their  masters  ;  and 
they  might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and 
even  the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Siaebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who  reigned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  last 
extremes  of  persecution. (3)  Ninety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels 
were  confiscated,  their  bodies  were  tortured ;  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country.  The 
excessive  zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  v/as  moderated,  even  by  the  clergy 
of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence  :  thai  the  sa- 
crament should  not  be  forcibly  imposed  ;  hut  that  the  Jews  who  had  been 
baptized  should  be  constrained,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to  perse- 
vere in  the  external  practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved,  and 
detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of 
Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  dominions  ;  and  a  council 
of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that  every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to 
maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss 
tlie  victims  whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might  exercise  a  lucrative  op- 
pression. The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have  been  faith- 
fully transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and 
bishops  at  length  discovered,  that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that 
hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret  or 
professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in  servitude,  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Arabian  conquerors. (4) 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support,  the  un- 
popular heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  But  the 
Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  disposition  :  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested  new  questions,  and  new  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a 
fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  cliurcli,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
em])ire.  The  historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which 
were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools,  and  of  synods.  The  Mani- 
chaeans,  who  laboured  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster, 
liad  secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces  :  but  these  fo- 
reign sectaries  were  involved  in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  the  Imperial  laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  ra- 
tional opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  pi-opagated  from  Britain  to  Home, 

(1)  See  llic  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p  IH  ;  and  VVilkiiis,  I  C!;c3  Aiiglo-Saxonic*,  p. 
11.31.     Siqiiis  sacrificiiiiii  iiiimolavorit  |)i;vter  Deo  S'li  niorte  iiniriatiir. 

(2)  The  Jews  pretend  tiiat  llicy  were  intiodiiced  into  Spain  b>  the  lleets  of  Solomon,  and  the 
aims  of  Nebncl.adnezyar  ;  that  Hadrian  tianspnrted  forty  thousand  families  of  the  irihe  of 
Jiidali,  and  ten  tlioiisaiid  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  &c.  liasnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  c. 
9.   p.  240-256. 

(3)  Isidore,  at  that  tiniearchbisliop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves,  and  coriKratnlaies,  the 
feal  of  Sisebut  (Cliron.  Goth.  p.  728  ).  BnroniMs(A.  I)  614,  No  41  )  absiijns  the  number  on 
the  evidence  of  Almoin,  I.  iv.  c.  22  )  :  but  ihe  i  videnre  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  quotation  (Histoiians  of  Trance,  torn,  ill    p    127.)- 

(4)  Rasnaac  (torn,  viii  c,  13  p.5)S8— 4nn,)  faiilifnily  represents  the  state  of  the  Jews  :  but 
he  miiiht  have  added  fioiii  tlie  canons  of  llie  Spanish  councils,  and  i he  laws  of  the  Visigoths, 
many  curious  circumstance-*,  cssciilial  to  I  is  subject,  thout'li  they  are  foreign  to  mine. 
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Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  su])erstiti()us  age.  But 
the  East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies; 
which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened 
the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native  land.  These  controversies  were 
iirst  agitated  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius :  hut  their, 
important  consequences  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of  ecclesias- 
tical ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  decline  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  history, 
from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  East  by  the  successors  of  5lahomet. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


Rciyn  and  Conversion  of  Clovis. — His  Victories  over  the  Alemanni, 
Burgundians,  and  Visigoths. — Establishment  of  the  French  Monarchy 
in  Gaul. — Laws  of  the  Barbarians. — State  of  the  Romans. — The  Vi- 
sigoths of  Spain. — Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 

The  Gauls,(l)  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman  yoke,  received  a 
memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Vespasian,  whose  weigh- 
ty sense  has  been  refined  and  expressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.(2) 
"  The  protection  of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  dis- 
"  cord,  and  foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence, 
"  you  have  acquired  the  name  and' privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You 
"  enjoy,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  benefits  of  civil  go- 
"  vernment ;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed  to  the  accidcn- 
"  tal  mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising  tlie  rights  of  con- 
"  quest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose  such  tributes  as  are  requi- 
''  site  for  your  own  preservation.  Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  ar- 
"  mies  ;  and  armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expence  of  the  people. 
"  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that  vve  guard  the  barrier  of  the 
"  Rhine  against  the  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted, 
*'  and  who  will  always  desire  to  exchange  the  solitude^  of  their  woods 
"  and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall  of  Rome 
"  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  and  you  would  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
"  of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  by  the  valour  and  wisdom 
"  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your  imaginary  freedom  vvould  be  insulted 
"  and  oppressed  by  a  savage  master ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans 
"  would  be  succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities  of  the  Barbarian  con- 
"  querors.''(3)  This  salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this  strange 
prediction  was  accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four  liundred  years,  the 
hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Caesar,  were  impercepti- 
bly melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects  :  the  Western 
empire  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
fiercely  contended  for  tlie  possession  of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt, 
or  abhorrence,  of  its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.     With  that  cou- 

(1)  In  this  chapter  1  shall  draw  niv  quotations  from  the  llecuei!  des  Historiensdes  Gaiiles  et 
de  la  France,  Paris  173s— 17G7,  in  eleven  voliiiiies  in  I'olio.  Ky  the  l.ibour  .>t  Doui.  Bonqiiei, 
and  tiie  other  Benedicliiifs,  all  the  oiiginal  testimonies,  as  (ar  as  A  I).  1060,  are  disposed  in 
chronological  order,  and  illiibiraied  witli  learned  notes.  Siuli  a  national  work,  which  will  he 
continued  to  the  year  1500,  uiight  provoke  our  emulation. 

(t)  'lacit.  Hist.  iv.  7.3,  71-  in  loiii.  i.  p.  415.  To  abridge  lacitus,  would  indeed  he  presump- 
tuous :  hut  I  nray  select  the  general  ideas  which  he  ai>plies  to  the  present  state  and  future 
revolutions  of  Gaul. 

(3)  Eadeiii  semper  causa  Germanis  tratiscendendi  in  r.allias  libido  atqiie  avaritise  et  mu- 
tana*  eedis  amor  ;  ut  r^flictis  paludibus  et  solitcidinihiis  fuis,  fecuntlissimum  hoc  solum 
vosque  ipsos  poisiderenl.  .  .  .  Nam  pubis  Komani.  <;iiid  aliud  quam  bellu  omnium  inter 
fce  scntium  exsistcnt  ? 
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scious  pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  and  luxury  seldom 
fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and  gigantic  savages  of  the 
North  ;  their  rustic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  voracious  appetite,  and 
their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell. 
The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun  and 
Bordeaux  ;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the 
Gallic  youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished  by  tlie  harsh  and  unknown 
sounds  of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  lamented  that  the 
trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The 
Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and  nature  ;  but  as 
they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they  were  justly  condemned  to 
obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victorious  Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency 
they  held  their  precarious  foi-tuncs  and  their  lives.(l) 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguislied  the  AVestern  empire,  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barbarians.  The  new  sove- 
reign of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Viiigoths,  all  the  Roman 
conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean  :(2)  and 
the  senate  might  conflrm  this  liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power, 
and  without  any  real  loss  of  revenue  or  dominion.  The  lawful  preten- 
sions of  Euric  were  justified  by  ambition  and  success  ;  and  the  Gothic 
nation  might  aspire,  under  his  command,  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and 
GaiJ.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered  to  liis  arms:  he  oppressed 
the  freedom  of  Auvergne ;  and  the  bishop  condescended  to  purchase 
liis  recal  from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant,  praise.  Sidonius 
waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors 
and  suj)pliants ;  and  their  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bordeaux 
attested  the  power  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  The 
Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  their  naked  bodies,  with  its  cse- 
rulean  colour,  implored  his  protection  ;  and  the  Saxons  respected  the 
maritime  provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was  destitute  of  any  naval  force. 
The  tall  Burgundians  submitted  to  his  authority  ;  nor  did  he  restore 
the  captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms 
of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported  by  his  powerful 
aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neighbouring  Huns.  The  North 
(such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  the  poet)  was  agitated,  or  appeased,  by 
tlie  nod  of  Euric  ;  the  great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the 
"\Vest ;  and  the  aged  god  of  the  Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling 
genius  of  the  Garonne.(3)  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended 
on  accidents  ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  premature 
deatli  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Alaric  was  an  helpless 
infant,  and  his  adversary  Clovis(4)  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in  Germany,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen  as  well  as  by  the  king,  of  the 
Thuringians.  After  his  restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  husband's 
bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover  ;  freely  declaring,  tliat  if  she  had  known  a 
man  wiser,  stronger,  or  more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man  should 
have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.(5)  Clovis  was  the  ofl'spring  of 
this  voluntary  union  ;  and,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of 

(1)  Sidonitis  Apolliuaris  lirticnlcs,  witli  atfectrd  wit  and  pleasantry,  the  hardships  of  hie 
cituiition  (Carm.  >ii.  in  turn.  i.  p   811.) 

C2)  Stc  I'rocupiiis  (lelicll.  tioihico,  1.  i  c  12.  in  toni  ii  p.  SI.  'I'he  character  of  Grolius 
inclines  incto  hclicve,  that  he  lias  not  subsiitiiied  the  Khinc  lor  tlie  Hlione  (Hisi.  Gethorura, 
p.  175  )  withont  the  autlioiily  i>f  MS 

(.■5)  Sidonius,  1.  viii  cpiit.  ,)  9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  800.  .lornandes  (de  Uebns  Geticis,  c.  47.  p. 
6S0  )  JMStiliis,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  the  Gotliic  hero 

(1)  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  fVociv,  from  the  Latin  <  •/Uodorccluis,  ar  Chtodovtius. 
I'.nl  tlje  CU  expresses  only  the  German  aspiration  ;  and  the  irne  name  is  not  dill'erent  Iroin 
I.iiduiii,  or  Lcucs  (Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  toni.  >x.  p.  CS). 

(.5)  Greg.  Turon.  1  ii.  c.  I'J.  iii  lom.  i,  p.  IfiS.  Basina  spe.iks  the  langiiage  of  Nature:  the 
Iranlin,  who  had  seen  hir  in  llnii  vontli,  inigl.t  converse  wiili  (iiiyory,  in  their  old  age  ;  and 
liie  bUhop  of  Tonrs  conld  not  « iili  to  defame  the  ttiolhci  of  il.e  Hist  Christian  Kint;. 
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age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  command  of  the  Salian 
tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom(l)  were  confined  to  the  island 
of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay  and  Arras  ;(2) 
and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis  the  number  of  his  warriors  could  not  ex- 
ceed five  thousand.  The  kindred  tribes  of  the  Franks^  who  had  seated 
themselves  along  the  Belgic  rivei-s,  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent  kings,  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race ;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  the  enemies,  of  the 
Salic  prince.  But  the  Germans,  who  obeyed,  in  peace,  the  hereditary 
jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs,  were  free  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular 
and  victorious  general ;  and  the  superior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the 
respect  and  allegiance  of  the  national  confederacy.  When  he  first  took 
the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor  wine  and 
corn  in  his  magazines  :(3)  but  he  imitated  the  example  of  Caesar,  who, 
in  the  same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by  the  sword,  and  purchased 
soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest.  After  each  successful  battle  or  ex- 
pedition, the  spoils  were  accumulated  in  one  common  mass;  every 
warrior  received  his  proportionable  share,  and  the  royal  prerogative 
submitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed  spirit 
of  the  Bfu-barians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  regular 
discipline.(4)  At  the  annual  review  of  the  montli  of  March,  their  arms 
were  diligently  inspected  ;  and  when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory, 
they  were  prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of 
Clovis  was  inexorable;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were 
punished  with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  tlie 
valour  of  a  Frank  :  but  the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and 
consummate  prudence. (5)  In  all  his  transactions  witli  mankind,  he 
calculated  the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion;  and  his 
measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary  manners  of  the 
Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated  by  tlie  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and 
Christianity.  He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since  he 
died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age :  but  he  had  already  accomplished, 
in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarcliy  in 
Gaul. 

The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son  of 
.ffigidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this  occasion,  be  inflamed 
by  private  resentment.  The  glory  of  the  father  still  insulted  the 
Merovingian  race ;  the  power  of  the  son  miglit  excite  the  jealous  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius  inherited,  as  a  patrimonial 
estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Soissons :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the 
second  Belgic,  Bheims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  would  na- 
turally submit  to  the  count  or  patrician  ;(C)  and  al'ter  the  dissolution  of 
the  Western  empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the 

(1)  The  Abbe  Diibos  (Hist.  Critique  <le  I'F.tablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fraiicoise  dans 
les  Gaules,  torn,  i  p.  650— G.50.)  lias  llie  merit  of  defiiiiiig  tlie  piiniilive  kiii£{dom'of  Clovis, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  number  of  liis  subjecis. 

(2)  Ecclesiam  incnltam  ac  negligentia  civiiim  I'aganornm  praetermissam,  veprinm  defltate 
oppletam,  &o.  Vit  St.  Vedasli,  in  torn  iii  p.  572  Tliis  description  supposes  tliat  Ar.as 
was  possessed  by  the  Pagans,  many  years  before  tlie  liaptism  of  Clovis. 

(3)  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  v.  c.  1.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  2o2.)  n.ntrasis  the  poverty  of  Clovis  with 
the  wealth  of  his  grandso;is.  Yet  Remigins  (in  tom.  Iv.  p.  52.J  mentions  his  vaternas  or.es, 
as  snllicien^  for  the  reilcmptinn  of  capii\es. 

(4)  Sec  Gregory  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  57.  in  tom.  ii  p.  175.  181,  182  ).  The  famous  story  of  tiie 
vase  of  .SoisEons  explains  bolli  tlie  poiver  and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a  point  'if  contro- 
versy, it  has  been  strangely  tortured  by  Boulaiiivilliers,  Uubos,  and  the  other  poiincal  anti- 
quarians. 

(5)  The  duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman  who  has  managed  weighty  and  delicate  iie- 
gociations,  ingeni  iusly  illustrates  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xx.  p.  117—184) 
the  political  system  of  Clovis 

(6)  M.  Riet  (in  a  Dissertation  w  liicli  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  p.  178. 
226  ;  has  accurately  flclincd  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  kiiigdoin  of  Syasriiis,  ;in(l  his  faclicr  ; 
but  he  too  readily  allo-vs  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (tom.  ii  p  54—57.)  to  deurive  '■iiii  .)f 
Bcauvats  aud  Amiens. 
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authority,  of  king  of  tlie  Romans.(l)  As  ;i  Roman,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence;  but  he  was 
engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in  the  familiar  use  of  the  Germanic 
idiom.  The  independent  Barbarians  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  .1 
stranger,  who  possessed  the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native 
tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity.  The  diligence  and  aifability 
of  their  judge  rendered  him  popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees 
obtained  their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagi"ius  over  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive  the  orignal  institution  of 
civil  society. (2)  In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagi-ius 
received,  and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of  Clovis ;  who 
challenged  his  rival,  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language  of  chivalry, 
to  appoint  the  day,  and  the  field,(3)  of  battle.  In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  and 
such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  shields,  cui- 
rasses, and  military  engines,  from  the  three  arsenals,  or  manufactures, 
of  the  city.(4)  But  the  courage  and  numbers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were 
long  since  exhausted ;  and  the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercen- 
aries, who  marclied  under  the  standard  of  Syagi'ius,  were  incapable  of 
contending  with  the  national  valour  of  the  Franks.  It  would  be  un- 
generous, without  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and 
resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius,  who  escaped,  after 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant  court  of  Thoulouse.  Tlie  feeble 
minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist,  or  protect,  an  unfortunate  fugitive  ; 
the  pusillanimous(.5)  Goths  were  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Clovis ; 
and  the  Roman  king,  after  a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  tlie  king  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the  East  by  the 
ample  diocese  of  Tongres,(6)  which  Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  from  their 
imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Lemon  lake.(7)  That  fortu- 
nate district,  from  the  lake  to  Avenche,  and  IMount  Jura,  was  occupied 
by  the  Burgundians. (^8)  The  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed 
been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Alemanni,  who  destroyed  with  their  own 
hands  the  fruits  of  their  conquest.  A  province,  improved  and  adorned 
by  the  arts  of  Rome,   was  again  reduced  to  a  savage  wilderness ;  and 

(1)  I  may  observe  that  Freiic^'ariiis,  in  his  Epitome  of  Oregory  of  Tonrs  ftom  ii.  p.  398.), 
has  prudepilly  fiilislituted  tlie  name  of  J'utriciiis  for  the  iiiiiedible  title  of  Rex-  Romanoriim. 

(2)  Sidoiiius  (I.  V.  cpist.  3.  in  toni.  i.  p.  794.),  who  stiles  him  the  Solon,  the  Ainphion,  of 
tlie  Barhariaiis,  addresses  this  imaginary  kinij  in  the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality,  l-rnm 
such  ollices  of  arbitration,  ihe  crafty  Uejotes  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medea 
(Herodol.  I    i    t.  9fi— 100  ). 

(5)  Campnin  sihi  pnvparari  jiisslt.  M.  Biet  (p.  226—2.51  )  has  diligently  ascertained  this 
field  of  battle,  at  Nojjent,  a  licnediclirie  abbey,  about  ten  miles  to  i^he  north  of  Koissous. 
The  yroiind  was  marked  by  a  circle  of  Fa^an  sepulchres;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent 
lands  of  I  eiiilly  and  Coney  on  the  church  of  Kheims. 

(1)  Sec  Ca-sar  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallic,  ii.  4.  in  torn.  i.  p.  220.  and  the  Notitia:,  torn.  i. 
p.  i26.  'I'hc  three  Fiibrica  of  Soissons  were  firntarin,  Baliiluriu  and  CLinaharia.  The 
liist  supplied  the  cotiiplete  aimoiir  of  tlie  heavy  cnirassieis. 

(5)  Ihe  epithet  iimst  be  confined  to  the  circiniistanccs ;  and  history  cannot  justify  the 
French  prejudice  of  Gresory  (1.  ii.  c.  27    in  tom.  ii.  p.  175),  nt  Gothornm  pavere  max  est. 

(6)  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (torn.  i.  p.  277  -286  )  that  (.'rcL'o  y  of  Tours,  his  transcribers  or 
his  readers,  have  repeatedly  tonfoi'nded  the  German  kln^'dom  of  'J7iuri?igiu,  beyond  the 
Khine,  and  the  Gallic  citi/  of  Tiiiinriii,  on  the  Meuse,  which  was  mole  anciently  the  country 
of  the  Kburones,  and  more  ncentiy  the  diocese  of  Liege 

(7)  Fopuli  liabitantes  juxia  Leminnmm  lacniii,  Almniiini  dicuntnr.  Serviiis,  ad  Vireil. 
Georgic.  iv  278.  Dom.  Bouquet  (torn  i.  p.  817.)  has  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  cor- 
rupt text  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

(8)  Gregory  of  Tours  .sends  St  l.npicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deseiti  secreta,  quae,  inter 
I'.iirgundiaiii  A'amanniamqiiesiia,  A »entic:c  adjacent  civilati,  in  torn.  i.  p.  648  M.  de  Watie 
TlUe  (Hist,  de  la  Consideialion  Helveiiqne,  tom.  i  p  9,  10.)  has  accurately  defined  Ihe  llel- 
veiian  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Alcniannia,  and  the  Traujuiaiie  Burgundy.  They  were  coiii- 
mensiirale  with  the  dioceses  of  ConsianiiuR  and  Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  dis- 
criminated, Ml  modern  Switzerland,  by  the  use  of  the  tletiiian,  or  Fiench,  language. 
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some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vinilonissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the 
fertile  and  populous  valley  of  the  Aar.(l)  From  the  source  of  the  Rhine, 
to  its  conflux  with  the  Mein  and  the  Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of 
the  Alemanni  commanded  either  side  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of 
ancient  possession,  or  recent  victory.  They  had  spread  themselves 
into  Gaul,  over  the  modern  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  their 
bold  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the  Salic  prince  to 
the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian  allies.  Clovis  encountered  tlie  invaders  of 
Gaul  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne  ; 
and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were  mutually  animated  by 
the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and  the  prospect  of  future  greatness.  The 
Franks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way ;  and  the  Alemanni,  rais- 
ing a  shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their  retreat.  But  the 
battle  was  restored  by  the  valour,  the  conduct,  and  perhaps  by  the  piety, 
of  Clovis  ;  and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever  the  alterna- 
tive of  empire  or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  the  Alemanni  was  slain 
in  the  field,  and  his  people  were  slaughtered  and  pursued,  till  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  yielded  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without 
discipline  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rally  ;  they  had  contemptuously 
demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications  which  might  have  protected 
their  distress ;  and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart  of  their  forests, 
by  an  enemy,  not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.  The  great 
Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis,  whose  sister  Albofleda 
the  king  of  Italy  had  lately  married ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his 
brother  in  favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had  implored  his 
protection.  The  Gallic  territories,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Ale- 
manni, became  the  prize  of  their  conqueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation, 
invincible,  or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  acknowledged"  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  their  peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the  government  of 
official,  and,  at  length,  of  hereditary,  dukes.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone  maintained  their  ancient  habita- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued,  and  civilised,  the 
exhausted  countries,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of  Germany.(2) 

Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  continued  to  worship  the 
gods  of  his  ancestors.(3)  His  disbelief  or  rather  disregard  of  Christ- 
ianity, might  encourage  him  to  pillage  with  less  remorse  the  churches 
of  an  hostile  territory  :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship  ;  and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more  favour- 
able hope  of  the  idolater,  than  of  the  heretic.  The  Mei'ovingian  prince 
had  contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  fair  Clotilda,  the  niece  of 
the  king  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court  was  educated 
in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  her  interest,  as  well  as 
her  duty,  to  achieve  the  conversion(4)  of  a  Pagan  husband;  and  Clovis 

(1)  See  Giiilliman.  de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  i  c.  3.  p.  11,  12.  VVilliin  tlie  ancient  walls  of 
Viiidoiiissa,  the  caslle  of  Habsbiirgh,  the  abbey  of  Konigsfield,  and  the  town  of  Bruck,  have 
successively  arisen.  The  philosophic  traveller  may  conipaie  the  monnnients  of  Roman  con- 
quest, of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious  freedom. 
If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  anil  happiness  of  his  own  times. 

(2)  Gregory  of  Tours  (i.  ii.  30.  57.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  176,  177.  182.),  the  Gesta  Francornm  (in 
torn.  ii.  p.  551.),  and  the  epistle  of  Theudoric  (tassiodor  \'ariar.  I.  ii.  c.  41  in  torn.  iv.  p. 
i.),  represent  tlie  defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  Some  of  their  tribes  settled  in  Rhstia,  under  the 
protection  of  llieoduric  ;  whose  successors  ceded  the  colony  and  their  country  to  the  grand- 
son of  Clovis.  The  state  of  the  Alemanni  under  the  Meroviusian  kings,  may  be  seen  in 
Mascon  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  xl.  8,  &c.  Annotation  xxxvi.)  and  Guilliman  (de 
Reb.  Helvet.  I.  ii.  c.  10-12.  p   72— 80  ). 

(3)  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  rhe  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake  only  shews  how  completely,  in  le=3  than  a 
century,  the  national  religion  of  the  Franks  had  been  abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 

(4)  (.regory  of  Tours  relates  the  mairiage  and  conversion  of  clovis  (1.  ii.  c.  28—31.  in  torn, 
ii.  p.  175 — 178).  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the  nameless  Epitomizer  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  398— 400.>, 
the  author  of  the  Gesta  Ftancorum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  548  -552.),  and  Almoin  himself  I.  i.  c.  13. 
ill  torn.  iii.  p.  47—40.),  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition  might  l.)ng  preserve  som? 
curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transactions. 
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insensibly  listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  consented 
(perhaps  such  terms  had  been  previously  stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of 
his  eldest  son  ;  and  though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some 
superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to  repeat  the 
dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress  of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  Clovis 
loudly  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians ;  and  victory 
disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the  eloquent(l)  Remi- 
gius,(2)  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forcibly  displayed  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  advantages  of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  political  reasons  which 
might  have  suspended  his  public  profession,  were  removed  by  the  devout 
or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks,  who  shewed  themselves  alike  pre- 
pared to  follow  tiieir  heroic  leader,  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the 
baptismal  font.  The  important  ceremon)'  was  performed  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence  and  solemnity, 
that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude 
proselytes.(3)  The  new  Constantine  was  immediately  baptised,  with 
three  thousand  of  his  warlike  subjects  ;  and  their  example  was  imitated 
by  the  remainder  of  the  ytntle  Barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
victorious  prelate,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt 
the  idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored. (4)  The  mind  of  Clovis  was 
susceptible  of  transient  fervour :  he  was  exasperated  by  the  pathetic 
tale  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  and,  instead  of  weighing  the 
salutary  consequences  of  that  mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed  with 
indiscreet  fury,  "  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks, 
"  I  would  have  revenged  his  injuries."(-5)  But  the  savage  conqueror  of 
Gaul  was  incapable  of  examining  the  proofs  of  a  religion,  which  depends 
on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence,  and  speculative 
theologj'.  He  was  still  more  incapable  of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of 
the  gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  con- 
vert. His  ambitiotis  reign  was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and 
Christian  duties ;  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Galilean 
church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.(6)  Y'et  the  king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely  worship  the 
Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his  national 
deities  ;  and  the  signal  deliverance  and  victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged 
Clovis  to  confide  in  the  future  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Mar- 
tin, the  most  popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with 
the  fame  of  tliose  miracles,  which  were  incessantly  performed  at  his 
holy  sepulchre  of  Tours.     His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the 

(1)  A  travelhr  wiin  lia<l  remriied  from  Rheims  to  Aiiveigtie,  bad  stolen  a  copy  of  his  De- 
clainaticiiis  fiom  the  Secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  modest  archi)ish()p  (Sidoniiis  Apolliiiai.  I. 
ix.  epist.  7)  Fo(ir  epistles  of  Kemigiiis,  which  are  still  extant  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  51,  52,  53  ), 
do  not  correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sirioniiis. 

(2)  Hiiicmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  lltmigiiis  (A  n.  845—882),  lias  composed  his  life 
(in  torn.  iii.  p.  575  330  }.  The  authority  of  ancient  MSS.  of  the  chiirch  of  Rbeiuis  might 
inspiic  suuie  conliilence,  which  is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  scltish  and  ;!ndHcioMS  fictions 
of  Hincmar.  It  is  reir.arkahle  enough,  that  Kemigisis,  who  was  consecrated  at  the  age  «tf 
t.ventv-tw(i  (A  D.  457.),  tilled  ihc  episcopal  chair  seventy-four  years  (I'agi  Ciilica,  in  Baron, 
torn.  ii.  p.  384.  572  ). 

(3)  A  vial  (the  XainCe  AmpouUc)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial  oil,  was  brought  down  by  a 
white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis:  and  it  is  slill  used,  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Hincmar  (he  atpired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  (he  first  author  of 
this  fable  (in  loni  iii.  p.  577  )  whose  slight  foundations  the  Abbe  de  Vertot  (jMemoircs  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  619-633.)  has  undormiued,  wilh  profound  respect, 
and  consiimnrate  dexterity. 

(4)  Miiis  depone  colla,  Sicamher  :  adora  qnod  inccndi^ti,  inccnde  quod  adorasli.  Greg. 
Tnron.  I.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn,  ii    p   177. 

(5)  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  mcis  fuissem,  injnrias  ejus  viudlcassem.  This  rash  ex- 
pression, which  Gregory  has  prudently  concealed,  is  celebiaied  by  Fredegarius  (F.piton\.  c. 
21.  in  torn.  ii.  p,  400  ),  Almoin  (1  i.  c.  16.  in  torn,  iii  p.  40),  jind  the  Lhroniques  dc  St 
Deny's  (I.  i    c.  20.  in  tom.  iii.  p    171.),  as  an  admirable  ellusion  of  (  hristain  «eal. 

(6)  Gregory,  I.  ii.  c  40—15.  in  toni.  ii-  p.  183-18,i.)  after  coolly  relating  the  repeated 
cnmes,  and  affected  remorse,  of  Clfvis.  concludes,  perhaps  undesignedly,  wilh  a  lesson, 
ir/hlth  ambition  will  never  hear;  "  His  ita  transactis .  .  .  obiil." 
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cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince  ;  and  the  profane  remark  of 
Clovis  himself,  that  St.  Martin  was  an  expensive  friend,(l)  need  not 
be  interpreted  as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent,  or  rational,  scepti- 
cism. But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Franks.  On  tlie  memorable  day,  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the 
baptismal  font,  he  alone,  in  the  Christian  world,  deserved  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  a  Catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anastasius  enter- 
tained some  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  in- 
carnation ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  were 
involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  Tlie  eldest,  or  i-ather  the  only,  son  of 
the  church,  was  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  as  their  la'.vful  sovereign, 
or  glorious  deliverer ;  and  the  arms  of  Clovis  were  strenuously  sup- 
porte    by  the  zeal  and  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction.(2) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  office,  their  numerous  dependents, 
popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  rendered  tliem  al- 
ways respectable,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Their  influence  was  aug- 
mented with  the  progress  of  superstition,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
French  monai'chy  may,  in  some  degiee,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  alliance 
of  an  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  discontented,  or  indepen- 
dent cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the  Arinoricun  republic; 
had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  but  the  same  people  still 
guarded  their  domestic  freedom  ;  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
name ;  and  bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular  attacks, 
of  Clovis,  who  laboured  to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Loire.  Their  successful  opposition  introduced  an  equal  and  honourable 
union.  The  Franks  esteemed  the  valour  of  the  Armoricans,(3)  and 
the  Armoricans  were  reconciled  by  tlie  religion  of  the  Franks.  The 
military  force,  which  had  been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry  ;  and  these 
troops,  while  they  assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers, 
were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  Barbarian  youth.  The 
extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  fragments,  of  the  empire,  were 
stiU  defended  by  their  hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  inter- 
cepted, and  their  communication  was  impracticable :  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople,  and  they  piously  dis- 
claimed all  connection  with  the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted, 
without  shame  or  reluctance,  the  generous  capitulation,  which  was 
proposed  by  a  Catholic  hero  ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny 
of  the  Roman  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding  age  by  their 
arms,  then-  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar  dress  and  institutions.  But  the 
national  strength  was  increased  by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  ac- 
cessions ;  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Franks.  The  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battle, 
appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  ^^  ar 
and  treaty ;  and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  sucli 
efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its  real  value.  Hia 
savage  character,  and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV.  suggest  the  most  op- 

(1)  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  He  wished 
to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  enchanted  steed 
could  not  move  from  the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  This 
miracle  provuked  the  kiug  to  exclaim,  \'ere  B.  Martiuiis  e3t  bonus  iu  auxilio,  sed  cams  in 
Degotio  (Gesta  Francorum,  in  tom.  ii    p  554,  555.). 

(2)  See  the  epistle  from  pope  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert  fin  tom.  iv.  p.  50,  51.). 
Avitus,  biahop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  the  same  snhj  ct  (|..49;;  and  many  of  the 
Latin  bishops  would  assure  liim  of  their  joy  and  attachment. 

(3)  Instead  of  the  kpfiopvxri-  *"  unknowu  people,  who  now  appear  in  the  text  of  Procopius, 
Hadrian  dc  valois  has  restored  the  proper  name  of  the  Apjjo/iux"' ;  a"*!  'his  easy  correction 
has  been  almost  universally  approved.  Yet  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally  suppose, 
thu  Procopiiis  means  to  describe  a  tribe  of  Germans  in  the  alliance  of  Rome  ;  aud  not  s 
confederacv  ot  Gallic  cities,  which  had  revolted  from  the  empire. 

Vol.  II.  G  g 
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posite  ideas  of  human  nature  :  yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found  in 
the  situation  of  two  princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their  valour^ 
their  policy,  and  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion.(l) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  was  defined  by  the  course 
of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  extended  from  the 
forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea  of  Marseilles,(2)  The  sceptre 
was  in  the  hands  of  Gundobald.  That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince 
had  reduced  the  number  of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of  two 
brotliers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;(3)  but  his  imperfect 
prudence  still  permitted  Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers,  to 
possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch  was 
justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis ;  and 
Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an  assembh'  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile, 
if  it  were  possible,  their  religious  and  political  discontents.  A  vain 
conference  was  agitated  between  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  up- 
braided the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods :  the  Catholics 
defended  their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual  argu- 
ments, objections,  and  replies,  were  reverberated  with  obstinate  clamour ; 
till  the  king  revealed  his  secret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive 
question,  which  he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops.  "  If  you  truly 
"  profess  the  Christian  religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of 
"  the  Franks .''  He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms  alliances 
"  with  my  enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous 
"  mind  is  not  the  sympt(mi  of  a  sincere  conversion  :  let  him  shew  his 
"  faith  by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  who 
spoke  in' the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  delivered  with  the  voice  and 
countenance  of  an  angel.  "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  in- 
"  tentions  of  the  king  of  the  Franks :  but  we  are  taught  by  scripture, 
"  that  the  kingdoms  m  hich  abandon  the  divine  law,  are  frequently  sub- 
"  verted ;  and  that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who 
"  have  made  God  their  enemy.  Return  with  thy  people,  to  the  law  of 
"  God,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  The 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  condition, 
which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to  the  treaty,  delayed  and 
dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  conference  ;  after  reproacliing  his  bishops 
that  Clovis,  their  friend  and  proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the 
allegiance  of  his  brother.  (4) 

The  allegiance  of  his  bi-other  was  already  seduced  ;  and  the  obedience 
of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  the  troops  of  Geneva, 
more  effectually  promoted  the  success  of  tlie  conspiracy.  While  the 
Franks  aud  Burguiidians  contended  with  equal  valour,  his  seasonable 
desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  battle  ;  and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly 
supported  by  tlie  disalfected  Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis, 
and  hastily  retreated  from  the  held,  which  appears  to  have  been  situate 
between  Langres  and  Dijon.     He  distrusted  the  strength  of  Dijon,  a 

(1)  Tliis  iinpoitniit  digression  uf  Procopiiis  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  1  i.  c.  12  in  torn.  ii.  p.  29— 
36.)  illustrates  liie  origin  of  tlie  French  monarchy.  Yet  I  must  observe,  1.  That  tlie  Greek 
liistoriiin  betrays  an  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  West.  2.  That  these  treaties 
and  privileges,  which  should  leave  some  histiiig  traces,  are  totally  invisible  ia  Giegory  of 
Tours,  tlie  Salic  Uiws,  &c. 

(2)  Kegnum  circa  Rhodaiiuin  aut  Ararim  cum  prov^nci^  Massiliensi  retinebant.  Greg, 
Tnroii.  I.  ii.  c.  32.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  178.  The  province  of  Marseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance, 
was  afterwards  ceded  10  the  Ostrogoths:  and  the  signatures  of  twenty  live  bishops  arc  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  liingdoin  of  Burgundy,  A.  D.  519.  (Concil.  Epaoii  in  torn,  iv.  p.  104, 
105.).  Yet  I  would  except  Vindonissa.  I  he  bishop,  who  lived  under  the  Pagan  Aleinanni, 
would  naturally  resort  to  the  synods  uf  the  next  Christian  kingdom.  Mascon  (in  his  four  first 
annotations)  has  explained  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Bnrgundian  monarchy. 

(3)  Mascon  (llist  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10.),  who  very  reasonably  distrusts  the  tesliinony  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from  Avitus  (epist.  v.),  to  prove  that  GundubalO 
atfected  to  deplore  the  tragic  event,  which  his  subjects  afiTected  to  applaud. 

(4;  .See  the  original  conference  (m  toin  iv.  p.  99-102  ),  Avitus,  llie  principal  actor,  auti 
probal)ly  the  secretary  of  the  mcetin-.;,  was  bishop  of  Vienna.  A  short  account  of  his  person 
and  worhemay  be  found  lu  Uupiu  liibliolheipie  EccRsiastique,  toiii.  v.  p.  5 — 10,), 
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quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates,  and  thirty-three  towers  :(!) 
he  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  Clovis  tlie  important  cities  of  Lyons  and 
Vienna ;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precipitation,  till  he  had  reached 
Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an  artful  negociation,  admonished  the  king 
of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  difliculty  of  his  enterprise.  He  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him  to  pardon  and 
reward  his  brother's  treachery,  and  proudly  returned  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence,  that  Gundobald 
had  violated  his  recent  obligations,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil, 
who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Franks,(2)  had 
been  besieged,  sur[»rised,  and  massacred,  by  his  inhuman  brotlier.  Sucli 
an  outrage  might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most  peaceful 
sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the  injury,  released  the 
tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and  military  service,  of  the  king  of 
Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer  jiossessed  those  advantages  which  had  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  preceding  war ;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by 
adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  The 
Gauls  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald, 
which  almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level  with  tlieir  conquerors.  The 
bishops  were  reconciled,  and  flattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully 
suggested,  of  his  approacliing  conversion  ;  and  though  he  eluded  their 
accomplishment  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation  secured 
the  peace,  and  suspended  the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.(3) 

1  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  which  was 
accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  The 
Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and  martyr  ;(4) 
but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were  strained  with  the  blood  of  his  in- 
nocent son,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment 
of  a  stepmother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  bewailed  the  irre- 
parable loss.  AVhile  Sigismond  embraced  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  he  received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of  his  attendants : 
"  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king,  it  is  thine  which  deserves  pity  and 
"  lamentation."  The  reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated, 
however,  by  his  liberal  donations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St. 
Maurice,  in  VaUais  ;  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the 
imaginary  martyrs  of  the  Thebaean  legion.(5)  A  full  chorus  of  perpetual 
psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  king ;  he  assiduously  practised 
the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks ;  and  it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that 
heaven  would  inflict  in   this  world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.     His 

(1)  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  19.  in  torn,  ii  p.  197)  indulges  liis  genius,  or  rather  trau» 
scribes  some  more  elo(iiienl  writers,  in  tlie  description  of  Uijon  ;  a  castle,  wliicli  already 
deserved  tlie  title  of  a  city.  It  depended  cm  the  hishops  of  Langres  till  the  twelfth  century, 
and  afterwards  liecame  the  capital  of  tlie  dnkcs  of  Biiigiiiidy.  Loiiguerue  Description  de  la 
Fr.ince,  part  i.  p.  280. 

(2)  The  lipitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Toiirs  (in  toiii.  ii.  p.  401.)  has  supplied  this  iiiiuUier  ot 
Franks;  hut  he  rashly  suppo^es  that  they  were  cut  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent 
Burgundian  spared  the  soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  the  territoiy  of  Thoulousc. 

(3)  In  this  Burgundian  war  1  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii  c.  32,  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
178,  179  ),  whose  narrative  appears  so  incompatible  with  that  of  Procopiiis  (de  bell.  doth.  I. 
i.  c.  12.  in  loni.  ii.  p.  31,32  ),  that  some  critics  have  supposed  tum  difl'erent  wars.  The  Abhe 
Diibos  (Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  126—162.)  has  distinctly  represented  the  cause  and 
the  events. 

(4)  See  his  life,  or  legend  (in  torn.  Hi.  p.  402.).  A  martyr!  how  strangely  has  that  word 
been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a  common  witness.  St.  bigismoud  was  remarkable 
for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

(5)  Before  the  end  of  the  filtli  century,  the  church  of  St  Maurice,  and  his  Thebiean  legion, 
bad  rendered  AgauHum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage.  A  promiscuous  community  of  both 
sexes  had  introduced  some  deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished  (A.  I).  515.)  by  the  regular 
monastery  i-f  .Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  angt/s  of  liahc  iiiade  a  nocturnal  sally  to 
aiiirder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.     See  in  the  Bibliotheque  Kaisonnee  (loiii.  xxxvi.  j>.  <i,3,r; 

-158.)  tlie  curious  remark  of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 
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prayer  was  heard :  the  avengers  were  at  hand ;  and  the  provinces  of 
liurgundy  were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished  to  protract 
his  life  that  lie  might  prolong  his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the  desert 
in  a  reli^'-ious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects, 
who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch, 
with  his  vvife  and  two  children,  was  transported  to  Orleans,  and  buried 
alive  in  a  deep  weU,  by  the  stern  command  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  ;  whose 
cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims  and  examples  of 
their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged  them  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety :  and 
Clotilda,  whose  sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
pressed  them  to  revenge  her  father's  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin. 
The  rebellious  Burgundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break  their  chains, 
were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under  the  obligation  of 
tribute  and  military  service  ;  and  the  Merovingian  princes  peaceably 
reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose  glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  over- 
thrown by  the  arms  of  Clovis.(l) 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honour  of  the  Goths. 
They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and  terror  ;  and  the 
youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the  more  potent  genius  of  his 
rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably  arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous 
dominions  ;andafterthe  delays  offruitlessnegociation,apersonal  interview 
of  the  two  kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  This  conference  of  Clovis 
and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire,  near  Aniboise.  They 
embraced,  familiarly  convei'sed,  and  feasted  together  ;  and  separated 
with  the  warmest  professions  of  peace,  and  brotherly  love.  But  their 
apparent  confidence  concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacher- 
ous designs  ;  and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  dis- 
claimed, a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as 
his  royal  seat,  Clovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors, 
the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  "  It  grieves  me  to  see 
"  that  the  Arians  stiU  possess  the  fairest  portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march 
"  against  them  with  the  aid  of  God ;  and,  having  vanquished  the 
"  heretics,  we  will  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile  provinces."(2)  The 
Franks,  who  were  inspired  by  hereditary  valour  and  recent  zeal,  ap- 
plauded the  generous  design  of  their  monarch  ;  expressed  tlieir  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  or  die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  be  equally  pro- 
fitable ;  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never  shave  their  beards, 
till  victory  should  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow.  The  en- 
terprise was  promoted  by  thie  public,  or  private,  exhortations  of  Clotilda. 
She  reminded  her  husband,  how  efl"ectually  some  pious  foundation  would 
propitiiite  the  Deity,  and  his  servants;  and  the  Christian  hero,  darting 
his  battle  axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand,  "  There  (said  he),  on 
"  that  spot  where  my  Framisca{3)  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church  in 
"  honour  of  the  holy  apostles."  This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed  and 
justified  tlie  attachment  of  the  Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  cor- 
responded ;  and  their  devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a  for- 
midable conspiracy.  Tlie  people  of  Aquitain  were  alarmed  by  the  indis- 
creet reproaclies  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,   who  justly  accused  them  of 

(1)  Mariiis,  bishop  of  Avenche  (Chroii.  iii.  toni.  ii.  p  15  )  has  marked  tlie  authentic  dates, 
and  (Jiegoiy  of  lours  (I-  '"•  «•  •'>>  C>-  '"  toin.  ii.  p.  183,  189  )  has  expifssod  the  principal 
facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigismmid,  and  the  conqnest  of  liiiruniidy.  Procopins  (in  torn.  ii.  p  34.) 
and  Agatliias  (in  toin.  ii.  p.  to.)  shew  tlieir  remote  and  iiiijierfecl  kiiowledae. 

(2)  tiregory  of  lours  (1.  ii  c  37.  in  lorn,  ii  p  181.)  inserts  tlie  short  hut  persuasive  speech 
of  clovis.  Valde  nioleste  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani  partem  teneant  Cialliaruiii  (the  autlwir  of  (he 
Oesta  Francoruiii,  in  loni.  ii.  p  553  adds  the  precious  epithet  o{  opt  imam),  cainus  cum  Uei 
adjulurio,  et,  iiiiperatis  eis,  redigamns  terrain  in  riitionein  uostram. 

(3)  Tunc  rex  piojecit  a  se  In  directrin  hiprmicm  si;am  quod  est  Frnvcisca,  &c.  (fiista 
I'ranc.  in  lom.  ii.  p.  .554  ).  The  form,  and  use,  of  this  weapon,  are  clearly  described  by  I'ro- 
copius  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  57.).  Kxaiiiplcs  of 'ils  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  French  may 
be  found  in  the  Glossary  of  Diicange,  and  the  litrte  Uiclionnaire  do  I'revoux. 
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preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  zealous  adherent 
Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,(l)  preached  more  forcibly  in  his  exile 
than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist  these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who 
Mere  fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Burgrundians,  Alaric  collected  his 
troops,  far  more  numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The 
Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had  neglected  in  a 
long  and  luxurious  peace  :(2^  a  select  band  of  valiant  and  robust  slaves 
attended  their  masters  to  the  field  ;(3)  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  it  Italy,  had  laboured  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  GauJ,  and  he  assumed,  or  affected  for  that  purpose,  tlie 
impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded 
tlie  rising  empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the 
national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  the  expedition 
of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  su])erstitious  age,  as  the  manifest  de- 
claration of  the  Divine  favour.  He  marched  from  Paris ;  and  as  he 
proceeded  with  decent  reverence  through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his 
anxiety  tempted  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  which  should  happen  to  be  chaunted  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  Those  words  most  fortunately 
expressed  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  champions  of  Heaven,  and  the 
a{)plication  was  easily  transferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon, 
who  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.(-t)  Oi-leans 
Becured  to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the  distance  of 
forty  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  an  extra- 
ordijiary  swell  of  the  river  Vigenna,  or  Viennej  and  the  opposite  banks 
were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Visigoths.  Delay  must  be  al- 
ways dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who  consume  the  country  through 
which  they  march ;  and  had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it 
might  have  been  impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a 
passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  the  affectionate  peasants, 
who  were  impatient  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily  betray  some 
unknown,  or  unguarded,  ford  :  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was  enhanced 
by  the  useful  interposition  of  fraud  or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of 
singular  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of 
the  Catholic  army.  The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and 
distracted.  A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presumptuous  in  their 
strength,  and  disdaining  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited 
Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name  and  blood  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed  him  to  elude  the  first  ardour 
of  the  Franks ;  and  to  expect,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the 
veteran  and  victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had  already 
sent  to  his  assistance.     The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in  idle  deli- 


O)  Tt  is  singular  enough,  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts  should  be  found  in  a  life 
of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old  Patois  of  Kouergue  (Dubos  Hist.  Critique,  &c 
toin.  ii.  p.  179)- 

(21  Quamvi's  fortitiidini  vestra  confidentiain  tribuat  parentum  vestrornm  innnmcrabilis 
niultitudo  ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminiscaniini  Visigotharum  viribus  inclinatum  ;  tameo 
quia  populorum  ferocia  corda  longa  pace  mollescnnt,  tavete  subito  iu  aleam  mittere,  quos  con- 
slat  tantis  temporibus  exercitia  nou  habere.  Such  was  the  salutary,  but  fruitless,  advice  of 
peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Tlieodoiic  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii   cp   2.). 

(3)  Montesquieu  (Espiit  des  LuIn,  1.  xv.  c.  14  )niei]lious  and  approves  the  law  of  the  Visi- 
goths (I.  ix.  tit.  2.  in  torn,  iv  p.  425.),  which  obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and  send,  or  lead, 
into  the  field,  a  tenth  of  Uiiir  slaves. 

(4)  This  mode  of  divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred  words,  wliich  in 
particular  circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear,  was  deiived  Irom  the  Pagans  ; 
and  the  Psalter  or  Bilile,  was  suliftituted  to  the  Potms  of  Hun;er  uud  Virgil.  From  the 
fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  these  sortes  sanctorum,  as  they  are  stiled.  were  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly  practised  by  kings,  bishops,  and  eniuls. 
See  a  curious  dissertation  of  the  Ahbt  du  liesuel,  in  the  Mcmoires  de  TAcadeuiie,  torn,  xix, 
p.  2fi7-310. 
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beration  ;  the  Goths  too  hastily  abandoned^  pcrliaps,  an  advantac^eous 
post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their  slow  and 
disorderly  motions.  After  Clovis  had  passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still 
named,  of  tlie  Hart,  he  advanced  with  bold  and  hasty  steps  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal  march  was  directed  by  a  flaming 
meteor,  suspended  in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and  this 
signal,  which  miglit  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox  successor 
of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  tire  that  guided  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Poitiei-s,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly  attacked,  the  Gothic 
army  ;  whose  defeat  was  already  prepared  by  terror  and  confusion. 
Yet  they  rallied  in  their  extreme  distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  whft 
had  clamorously  demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy 
of  flight.  The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat. 
Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank  was  saved 
l)y  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  from  the 
spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously  rode  against  him,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  The  vague  expression  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  slain,  series  to  indicate  a  cruel,  though  indefinite  slaughter; 
but  Gregory  has  carefully  observed,  that  his  valiant  countryman  Apol- 
iinaris,  the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of 
Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been  maliciously  ex- 
posed to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy  :  and  perhaps  the  influence  of 
religion  was  superseded  by  personal  attachment,  or  military  honour.(l) 
Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune  (if  we  may  still  disguise  our  ignorance 
under  that  popular  name),  that  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  foresee 
the  events  of  war,  or  to  explain  their  various  consequences.  A  bloody 
and  complete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no  more  tlian  the  procession 
of  the  field ;  and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  suf- 
ficient to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The  decisive 
battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  Alaric  had 
left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  bastard  competitor,  factious  nobles, 
and  a  disloyal  people  ;  and  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  op- 
pressed by  the  general  constei*nation,  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil 
discord.  The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  siege  of  Angouleme.  At  the  sound  of  his  tnniipets  the  walls  of  the 
city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho,  and  instantly  fell  to  the  gi'ound  ;  a 
splendid  miracle,  M-hich  may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some 
clerical  engineers  had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
rampart.(2)  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resistance, 
Clovis  established  his  winter-quarters  ;  and  his  prudent  oeconomy  tran- 
sported from  Thoulouse  the  royal  treasures,  Avhich  wei-e  deposited  in 
the  capital  of  the  monarchy.  The  conqueror  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Spain  ;(3)  restored  the  honours  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  fixed 
in  Aquitain  a  colony  of  Franks  ;(4)  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the 

(1)  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  tlie  mistake,  of  I'rocopiiis,  who  places  the  defeat 
nf  Alaric  iioar  tarcassone,  we  may  conclude  from  the  evidence  of  (iregory,  Furmnaiiis,  and 
the  anthor  of  the  Gesta  Francornni,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  camjto  i'otlni^ensi,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Claiii,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook  and  attacked  the 
Visigoths  near  Vivoiine,  and  the  victory  was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Cliaiiipagne  St. 
Hilaire.     See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Abbe  le  lioenf,  torn.  i.  p.  304—551. 

(2)  Angoiilimc  is  in  the  r"ad  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux  ;  and  althongli  Gregory  delays  the 
liege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  confounded  the  order  of  history,  than  that  Llovis 
neglected  the  rnlts  of  war. 

(3)  Pyrenfflos  monies  nequc  Perpinianmii  snbjecit;  is  the  expression  of  Rorico,  whirli  bc- 
travB  his  recent  date;  since  Perpiynan  did  not  exist  before  the  tenth  centnry  (^Marca  Hispa- 
nira,  p-  'I5H  ).  This  florid  and  fabnions  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens.  See  the  Abh<- 
le  r.oenf,  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xvii.  p.  o28— i.'!.).)  relates,  in  the  alUgorical  character 
of  a  shepherd,  the  genesal  history  of  his  countrymen  the  Franks  ;  but  his  narrative  ends  with 
the  death  of  Clovis. 

(4)  The  anthor  of  the  Gesta  Francornm  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis  Hxed  a  body  of  Franks 
ill  the  Sajtilonse  and  Bourdelois  :  and  he  is  not  injudiciously  followed  by  Rorico,  electos 
mtlitcs,  Htmic  fortissiiiios,  cum   parvulis,  utijue  miilieribus.     Yet  it  should  seem  lliat  t'iejr 
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easy  task  of  subduing^  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Vieigoths. 
But  the  Visigoths  were  protected  by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of 
Italy.  WTiile  the  balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps  de- 
layed the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  strenuous  efforts  success- 
fully resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  the  Franks,  and 
their  Burgundian  allies,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with 
the  loss,  as  it  is  said,  o.f  thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes  in- 
clined the  fierce  spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Sep- 
timaiiia,  a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees  ; 
but  the  ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains  to  the  Loire, 
was  indissolubly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France.(l) 

After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  the  honours  of 
the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasius  ambitiously  bestowed 
on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodoric,  the  title  and  ensigns  of  that 
eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clovis 
has  not  been  inscribed  in  the  Fasti  either  of  the  East  or  West. (2)  On 
the  solemn  day,  the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  head, 
was  invested,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and 
mantle.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  cathedral  of 
Tours ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  profusely  scattered,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who 
incessantly  repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul  and  Augustus.  The 
actual,  or  legal  authority'  of  Clovis,  could  not  receive  any  new  accessions 
from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pa- 
geant ;  and,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to  claim  the  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must  have  expired  with  the 
period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  re- 
vere, in  the  person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title,  which  the  em- 
perors condescended  to  assume :  the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to  con- 
tract a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly  for- 
gave, and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  this  important  conces- 
s^ion  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between  his  sons  and  the 
emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend  their 
distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the  Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles :  of  Aries,  still  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Prsetorian  prae- 
fect ;  and  of  Marseilles,  enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation.(3)  This  transaction  was  confirmed  by  the  Imperial  authority  ; 
and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved  the 

soon  mingled  with  the  Roiiiniis  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  a  more  uumeruus 
Hiid  powerful  colony  (Dubos  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  215.). 

d)  In  tlie  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following  materials,  with  due 
regard  to  tlieir  unequal  vahie.  Four  epistles  from  Theodoric  kins  of  Italy  (Cassiodor.  1  iii. 
epist.  1-4  m  torn.  iv.  p.  3—5.),  Procopjiis  (de  liell.  Goth.  1.  i  c.  12.  in  torn  ii.  p.  32,  33.), 
Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii  c.  35,  56,  57.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  181—183.),  Joriiaudes  (de  Keb.  Geticis, 
c.  5S.  ill  topi.  ii.  p.  28),  Fortunatus  (in  Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  in  toni.  iii.  p.  380),  Isidore  (iii 
Chron.  Gnth  in  toni.  ii.  p.  702  ),  tlie  Fpitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn,  ii,  p.  401.)  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  Fnincorum  (i:i  tom.  ii.  p  553— 55o  ),  the  Fragments  of  Fredegarius  (in 
torn  ii  p  463  ),  iJimoin  (I.  i.  c  20.  in  tom.  iii.  p.  41,  42.),  and  Rorico  (1.  iv.  in  tom.  iii.  p. 
14—19.). 

(2)  The  Fiisti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
any  ingenuous  hypotiiesis  that  might  explain  the  silence  of  Constantinople  and  ligvpt  (the 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  and  the  Paschal),  is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,, 
bishop  of  Avenche,  who  composed  hia  Fasti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  If  the  evidence  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive  (I.  ii.  c,38.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  183.),  1  could  believe 
that  Clovis,  like  c'doacer,  received  the  lastiug  title  and  honours  of  Palrician  (Pagi  Critica, 
tom.  ii.  p   474  492  ). 

(3)  Under  tie  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from  ihe  F,ast,  paper,  wine,  oil, 
liufcii,  silk,  precious  stones,  spices,  &c.  The  Gauls,  or  Frauka,  traded  in  Syria,  and  the  Sy- 
rians were  est..b;!shed  in  Gaul.  .See  M.  de  Guigucs,  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn,  xsxviii.  p. 
471 -47i 
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provinciiili  from  their  allegiance  ;  and  established  on  a  more  lawful, 
though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne  of  the  3Ierovingians.(l) 
From  that  sera,  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries,  the  games 
of  the  Circus  ;  and  by  a  singular  luivilege,  which  was  denied  even  to  the 
Pei-sian  monarch,  the  gold  coin,  impressed  with  their  name  and  image, 
obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire.(2)  A  Greek  liistorian  of  that 
age  has  praised  the  pi  ivate  and  public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a 
partial  enthusiasm,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  do- 
mestic annKls.(;^)  He  celebrates  their  politeness  and  urbanity,  their 
regular  government,  and  orthodox  religion  ;  and  boldly  asserts,  that 
these  Baruarians  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress  and  hm- 
guage.frnm  tlie  subjects  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Franks  already  dis- 
played the  social  disposition,  and  lively  graces,  which  in  every  age  have 
disguised  tlieir  vices,  and  sometimes  concealed  their  intrinsic  merit. 
Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks,  were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress 
(if  their  arms,  and  the  splendour  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest  of 
Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  M'as  sub- 
ject, in  its  whole  extent,  to  tlie  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extinguished 
the  German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and  their  vague  dominion  penetrat- 
ed beyond  the  Riiine,  into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  Ale- 
manni,  and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  provinces  of  Rhfetia 
and  Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves  the 
liumble  vassals  of  the  Franks;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps  was 
incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the  last  survivor  of  the 
sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and  conquests  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, his  kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  France. 
Yet  modern  France,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far 
surpasses  in  wealth,  populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert.(4) 

The  Franks,  or  Frencii,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe,  who  can  de- 
duce a  jierpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Western  empire. 
But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was  followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy, 
and  ignorance.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  students  who  had  been 
formed  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their  Barbarian 
ancestors ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labour  could  pro- 
vide the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiosity 
of  more  enlightened  times.(5)  At  length  the  eye  of  criticism  and  philo- 
sophy was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  Prance :  but  even  philosophei-s 
liave  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most 
extreme  and  exclusive  systems,  of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls, 
or  of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have  been 

(1)  Ov  yap  irore  ifiOVTO  TaXXmr  fi'i/  tc;)  aa(pa\ei  KfintjaOut  (ppavyoi,  /it)  t»  ai/Ton.inTcpor 
TO  (fjyuv  crric^payiaavrof  THTo  ye.  Tliis  strong  (leclaraiioii  of  I'rocopiiis  (de  Bell.  Goiliic.  I. 
iii    cap.  55.  in  toiii.  ii.  p  41.),  would  almost  siitlice  to  justify  llie  Abbe  I>iiJ)os. 

(2)  Tie  Franks,  wlio  probably  used  llie  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons  and  Aries,  imitated  tliecoin- 
niie  of  the  Kornan  emperors  of  seventy  two  solirti,  or  pieces,  to  tbe  ponnd  of  gold  liut  as  the 
liaiiKs  rslahlished  only  a  decnple  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  sliillincs  will  be  a  siitli- 
rient  valuation  of  their  solidus  of  gold.  It  was  the  common  standard  <>f  the  Barbaric  tines, 
;inil  contained  forty  deiKirii,  or  silver  threepences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  sglidiis, 
or  shilling,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  ponderal  and  nnmeral  litre,  or  pound  of  silver,  which 
has  been  "so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  Ic  Blanc  Traiie  llistori(]ne  dcs  .M€)n- 
noyes  de  France,  p.  37 — 43,  &c. 

(5)  Agathias,  in  toni.  ii.  p.  47.  Gresoryof  Tours  exhibits  a  very  different  piclnre.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  bistorica!  space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue. 
We  are  continually  shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  corrupt  marmers. 

(i)  M.  de  Foncemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  dissertatioii  (Mem.  de  I'Aca- 
demie,  torn.  viii.  p.  .505— 5'J8.)  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Fiencli  itionarchy. 

(5)  The  Abbe  Unbos  (Hisloire  Critique,  toiji.  i.  p  e9— 36  )  has  truly  and  aiirceably  rcptc- 
sented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies;  and  be  observes,  that  Gregory  of  lours  was  only 
once  printed  before  the  vear  1560.  According  to  ihe  complaint  of  Heiueccius  (Optra  torn, 
iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  248,  &c.)  Germany  received  with  imlitterence  and  contempt  the  codes  of 
Barbaric  laws,  which  were  published  by  llcroltlus,  l.irideubrogius,  &c.  At  present  those  laws 
fas  far  as  they  relate  to  Gaul),  the  History  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the 
.Merovingian  iacc,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  in  tl.e  first  four  volumes  of  the  Hisioriau* 
of  France. 
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rashly  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended  :  and  the  intemperate  dis- 
putants have  accused  each  other  of  conspiring  against  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has  usefully  exercised  the  adverse  powers  of 
learning  and  genius ;  and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and 
victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and  established  some 
interesting  truths.  An  impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their  disco- 
A-eries,  their  disputes,  and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the 
same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  provincials,  after  Gaul 
had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  Merovingian  kings.(l) 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile  condition  of  human  society,  is  regu- 
lated however  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When  Tacitus  sur- 
veyed the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he  discovered  some  per- 
manent maxims  or  customs,  of  public  and  private  life,  which  were  pre- 
served by  faithful  tradition,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongue.(2)  Before  the  election  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation  of  the  Franks,  appointed  four 
venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the  Salic  laws  ;(3)  and  their  labours 
were  examined  and  approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed  several  articles  that 
appeared  incompatible  with  Christianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again 
amended  by  his  sons;  and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the 
code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the  same 
period,  the  customs  of  the  RxpvMrians  were  transcribed  and  published  ; 
and  Charlemagne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  had 
accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws,  which  still  prevailed  among 
the  Franks  (4)  The  same  care  was  extended  to  their  vassals  ;  and  the 
rude  institutions  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently  com- 
piled and  ratified  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 
The  Visigoths  and  Bw-guvdians,  whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded 
those  of  the  Franks,  shewed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was  the  first  of  the  Gothic 
princes,  who  expressed  in  writing  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  composition  of  the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure  of 
policy  rather  than  of  justice ;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  af- 
fections, of  their  Gallic  subjects.(5)  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a  time  when  the  ela- 
borate system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  consummated.  In 
the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we  may  compare  the 
first  rudiments,  and   the  full  maturity,  of  civil  wisdom ;  and  whatever 

(1)  In  Uie  space  of  thirly  jears  (1738—1765)  this  iiiterestiiig  subject  I'as  heeii  agitated  hy  tlic 
free  spirit  of  the  Count  de  Boniaiiivilliers  (Memoires  Historii;ucs  snr  I'Klat  de  la  France,  par- 
ticularly toin.  i.  p.  15-49  )  ;  the  learned  ingeiinity  of  the  Abbe  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique  de 
I'Etablissenient  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise  dans  Its  Gaiils,  2  vol.  in  4to.) ;  the  conipreliensive 
geniiis  of  the  president  de  Montesi|nieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  particularly  I.  xxviii  xxx.xxxi); 
and  the  good  sense  and  diligence  of  the  Abbt  de  Mably  (Observations  sur  I'llistoire  de  France, 
2  vol.  IL'ino.). 

(2)  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of  Heinccciiis,  the  Historii,  and 
the  Elements,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a  judicious  preface  to  tlie  Elements,  he  considers, 
and  tries  to  excuse,  the  defects  of  thai  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

(5)  Latin  appears  to  have  been  t'le  original  lansnage  of  the  salic  law.  Il  was  prol>ably  com  - 
posed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  beloie  the  era  (A.  D.  421.)  of  the  real  or  fabu- 
lous Pharamond.  The  pieface  mentions  the  four  Cantons  which  produced  llie  four  le<;isla- 
tors  ;  and  many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.  have  claimed  them  as 
their  own.  See  an  excellent  Disseitation  of  Heinectius,  de  Lege  Salici,  torn.  iii.  Sylloge  iii. 
p.  247-267. 

(4)  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Carol!  Maaiii,  c  29.  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By  these  two  laws,  most  critics 
understand  the  .Salic  and  the  Ripiiarian.  I'he  former  extended  from  the  Carhonariaii  forest  to 
the  L<  ire  (torn.  iv.  p.  151.),  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the  Rhine 
(torn.  iv.  p.  222). 

(5)  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
tl)e  Historians  of  France  The  original  pr')l(>?ue  to  flie  Salic  taw  expresses ''thitugli  in  a  fo- 
reign  dialed)  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Franks,  moic  forcibly  Ihau  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of 
lours. 
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prejudices  may  be  sugg-ested  in  favour  of  Barbarism,  our  calmer  reflec- 
tions will  ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages,  not  only  of 
science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Yet  the  laws  of  the 
Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  occupations 
and  their  capacity ;  and  they  all  contributed  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
promote  the  improvements,  of  the  society  for  wliose  use  they  were  ori- 
ginally established.  The  ]\Ierovingians,  instead  of  imposing  an  uni- 
form rule  of  conduct  on  their  various  subjects,  permitted  each  people, 
and  each  family  of  their  empire,  freeiy  to  enjoy  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions ;(1)  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from'  the  common  benefits 
of  this  legal  toleration.(2)  The  cliildren  embraced  the  law  of  their 
parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his  patron  ; 
and,  in  all  causes,  where  the  parties  are  of  diiferent  nations,  the  plain- 
tiff, or  accuser,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant, 
who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of  right  or  innocence. 
A  more  ample  latitude  was  allowed^,  if  every  citizen,  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to 
live,  and  the  national  society  to  which  lie  chose  to  belong.  Such 
an  indulgence  would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory  j 
and  the  Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hardships 
of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves  to  assume  the  pri- 
A'ilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and  warlike  Bar- 
bari;ins.(3) 

When  justice  inexorable  requires  the  death  of  a  murderer,  each,  pri- 
vate citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  whole  community,  are  the  guardians  of  his  personal  safety. 
But  in  tlie  loose  society  of  the  Germans,  revenge  vvas  always  honourable, 
and  often  meritorious  :  the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindicated, 
M  ith  his  own  hand,  the  injui-ies  which  he  had  offered,  or  received ;  and 
he  had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons,  and  kinsmen,  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry  passions.  The 
magistrate,  conscious,  of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not  to  punish,  but 
to  reconcile  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  lie  could  persuade,  or  compel,  the 
contending  parties  to  pay,  and  to  accept,  the  moderate  fine  which  had 
been  ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood. (!■)  The  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Franks  would  have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ;  the  same  fierce- 
ness despised  these  ineffectual  restraints  :  and,  when  their  simple  man- 
ners had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  public  peace  was 
continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every  just 
government,  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for 
the  murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.     But  the  national  inequality  es- 

(1)  The  Ripiiarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  iixiulgeiice  in  favour  of  the  planliff  nil* 
xxxi.  in  toin.  iv.  p.  240  )  ;  and  the  same  toleration  is  nll(lcr^t.'>l■d,  nr  expressed,  in  all  the 
Codes,  except  that  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  Tama  diversiias  hgniii  (sii)s  Acobard,  in  the 
ninth  century)  quanta  lion  sohim  in  regi.inibus,  aut  civitatihiis,  scd  etiam  in  niuliis  douiibus 
liabetiir.  \\iiii  plerii:ii(|ue  coiitinoit  ut  siniiil  eant  ant  sedeant  qninqiie  homines,  et  niiiliis  eo- 
mm  commuiiem  lei;em   cum  altero  haheat   (in  torn.    vi.   p.   556.).     He   foo!isbl>   proposes  to 

introduce  an  unifonnity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

(2)  Inter  Homanos  negotia  cansarnni  Rniiianis  lce;ibus  pranipimus  terminari.  Sncli  are 
the  words  of  a  general  constitution  proiniils^ated  hy  Clotairo,  the  son  of  clovis,  and  sole  mo- 
narch of  the  Franks  (in  toni.  iv.  p   116.),  about  the  year  HCO. 

(3)  This  liberty  of  choice  has  been  apliy  deduced  (l-spritdes  Lniv,  I.  xwiii  2.)  from  a 
constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (lea.  (aiigobanl,  i.  ii.  tit.  Ivii  in  Codex  Undebrog.  p  664): 
thouiih  the  example  is  tto  recent  and  partial.  From  a  vaiions  reading,  in  the  Salic  law  (tit. 
xliv.  not  xlv.),  the  Al)l)e  de  Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  290—2.15.)  has  conjectured,  that,  at  first,  a 
BartxirUin  onlv,  and  afterwards  any  man.  (consc(inenlly  a  Roman),  might  live  according  to 
the  law  of  the  i'ranks.  I  am  sorry  to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the 
stricter  sense  (  Harhtiriim)  is  ex  pressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne  ;  which  Is  con- 
tinued by  the  Koyal  and  Wolfenlinltle  MSS.  I'hc  lo.vser  inierpretation  ( hominem)  is  auili.>- 
ri.^ed  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fnlda,  from  whence  Heioldus  published  his  edition.  See  the  four 
original  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  in  torn,  iv    p.  117.  175   19C   220. 

(4)  In  the  heroic  times  of  (ireece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  satis- 
faction to  the  family  of  the  deceased  (Feithiiis  Aniiqnitnt.  Honieiic  i  ii.  c.  8.).  Heinnecius, 
ill  his  preface  to  the  elements  of  Germanic  Law,  favouiably  suRgests,  that  at  Home  and 
Athens  homicide  was  only  punished  with  evile.  It  is  true:  but  exile  was  a  cajiital  puuish- 
nitni  for  a  citizen  of  Home  or  Athens. 
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tablished  by  the  Franks^,  in  their  criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  in- 
sult and  abuse  of  conquest.(l)  In  the  calm  moments  of  legislation, 
they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of  smaller  value 
than  that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Antrustioii,{2)  a  name  expressive  of 
the  most  illustrious  bii-th  or  dignity  among  the  Franks,  was  appreciated 
at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  while  the  noble  provincial, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  king's  table,  might  be  legally  murdered  at  the 
expence  of  three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition  ;  but  the  meaner  Romans  were  ex- 
posed to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling  compensation  of  one  hundred, 
or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these  laws  been  regulated  by  any 
principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should  have  supplied 
in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal  strength.  But  the  legislator 
had  weighed  in  the  scale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  sol- 
dier against  that  of  a  slave :  the  head  of  an  insolent  and  rapacious  Bar- 
barian was  guarded  by  an  hea\'y  fine ;  and  the  slightest  aid  was  afforded 
to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensibly  abated  the  pride  of 
the  conquerors,  and  the  patience  of  the  vanquished ;  and  the  boldest 
citizen  was  taught  by  experience,  that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries 
than  he  could  inflict.  As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  became  less  fe- 
rocious, their  laws  were  rendered  more  severe ;  and  the  Merovingian 
kings  attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial  rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians.(3)  Under  the  empire  of  Charlmagne,  murder  was  uni- 
versally punished  with  death  ;  and  the  use  of  capital  punisliments  has 
been  liberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe.(4) 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  separated  by  Con- 
stantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians.  The  harsh  sound  of  the 
Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified  into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of 
Count,  or  of  Prefect ;  and  the  same  officer  assumed,  within  his  district, 
the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  administration  of  justice.(5)  But 
the  fierce  and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  require  all  the  faculties  of  a  philosophic  mind, 
laboriously  cultivated  by  experience  and  study  ;  and  his  rude  ignorance 
was  compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible,  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  justice.  In  every  religion  the  Deity  has  been  in- 
voked to  confirm  the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human  testi- 
mony ;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was  misapplied,  and  abused,  by 
the  simplicity  of  tlie  German  legislators.  The  party  accused  might 
justify  his  innocence,  by  j)roducing  before  their  tribunal  a  number  of 
friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  declared  their  belief  or  assurance,  that 
he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  tTiis  legal 
number  of  compurgators  was  multiplied  ;  seventy-two  voices  were  rf  ■• 
quired  to  absolve  an  incendiary,  or  assassin  :  and  when  the  chastity  of 

(1)  This  pru|iorii(iii  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  ftit  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147.)  and  tbe  Kipiiarinn 
(tit.  vii.  xi.  xxsvi.  iii  toin.  iv.  p.  257.  241}  laws:  but  tlie  latter  does  not  distinguish  any 
diiTeienre  of  noniaiis.  Yet  ti:e  orders  of  llie  clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves, 
and  the  Biirgiindians  and  Aiemaniii  hetvveen  tbe  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

(2)  Tiie  Aiitrusthnies,  quiin  triiste  IJoiiiiiiircl  sunt,  teueli,  fitlcles,  nndonbtedly  represent 
the  first  order  of  Franks  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  their  rank  was  personal,  or  hereditary. 
The  .AbtiK  de  JIahly  (lom.  i  \>  5.14— .347  )  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  i.f  birth 
( Ktprit,  i  XXX.  c.  25.),  by  datin«  the  origi/i  of  French  nobility  from  the  rtign  of  Clotaiie 
II.  I  A.   I).  61.^  ). 

(3)  See  the  Kurgnndian  laws  (tit.  ii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257.),  the  Code  of  the  Visigoths  (I.  vi. 
tit.  V.  in  torn.  iv.  p  3Si.),  and  theronslitution  of  Childebert,  not  of  Fails,  bnt  most  evidently 
of  Austrasia  (in  lom  iv.  p  112.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  atid  ex- 
cetsive.  Childebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers;  quomodo  sine  lege  involavii, 
sine  lege  nioriatur ;  and  even  liie  neuii;ent  judge  was  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The 
Visigoths  abandoned  an  unsuccssfui  surgeon  to  the  family  of  liis  deceased  patient,  iit  quod 
dc  eo  facere  vohierint  haheaiit  poteslatem  (I.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  torn    iv    p.  435.1. 

(4)  See  in  liie  sixth  volume  of  tl.c  works  of  Heineccius,  the  EleinenUi  Juris  Germanici, 
I.  ii.  p  ii.  -Vo  2;;i,  2i'2.  2h;)— 285.  Yet  some  vestiges  of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for 
iiinrder,  have  been  traced  in  Germany,  as  late  as  tbe  sixteenth  century. 

(5)  The  whole  sulijectof  tbe  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  copiously  treated  by 
Heineccius  (liiement.  Jiir.  Germ.  1.  iii.  No.  1 — 72  ).  I  cannot  find  any  proof,  that,  nnder  tha 
Merovingian  race,  the  scabiiit,  or  assessors,  «  ere  chosen  by  the  peeple. 
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a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  tliree  hundred  gallant  nobles  sworfl, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by 
her  deceased  husband.(l)  The  sin,  and  scandal,  of  manifest  and  fre- 
quent perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  remove  these  dangerous 
temptations;  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  human  testimony,  by  the 
famous  experiments  of  fire  and  water.  These  extraordinaiy  trials  were 
80  capriciously  contrived,  that,  in  some  cases,  guilt,  and  innocence  in 
others,  could  not  be  proved  without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle. 
Such  miracles  were  readily  pi-ovided  by  fraud  and  credulitj' ;  the  most 
intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this  easy  and  infallible  method  ; 
and  the  turbulent  Barbarians,  who  might  have  disdained  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate,  submissively  .acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.(2) 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  superior  credit 
and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not  believe,  that  a 
brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a  coward  deserved  to  live. (3)  Both 
in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  tlie  plaintiff^  or  accuser,  the  defendant, 
or  even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  an- 
tagonist who  was  destitvite  of  legal  proofs  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
them,  eitlier  to  desert  their  cause,  or  puldicly  to  maintain  their  honour 
in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  nation  ;( 4)  and  the  decision  of  the 
sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  of  the  judge, 
and  of  the  people.  This  sanguinary  law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by 
the  Burgundians ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald(5)  condescended  to 
answer  the  comjdamts  and  objections  of  his  subject  Avitus.  "  Is  it  not 
true,"  said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  "  that  the  event  of 
"  national  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by  the  judgment  of 
"  God  ;  and  that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause  ?" 
By  such  prevailing  arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judicial 
duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany,  was  propa- 
gated and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to 
the  Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  legal  violence  was 
not  totally  extinguished ;  and  the  inefi^ectual  censures  of  saints,  of 
popes,  and  of  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of  sufan*- 
stition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and  hun»anity. 
The  tribunals  were  stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and 
respectable  citizens ;  the  law,  which  now  favours  the  rich,  then  yielded 
to  the  strong;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were  condemned, 
either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  possessions,  to  sustain  the 
dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,(6)  or  to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a 

(1)  Gregor.  Turon.  I.  viii.  c.  9.  in  torn.  li.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  observes  (Kspiit  des  1  oix, 
1.  xxvii.  c.  13  ),  that  the  .Salic  law  did  not  admit  these  iiegafiie  jirooff  so  mr:ver6ally  eslah- 
lished  ill  the  Barbaric  codes.  Yet  tliis  obscure  coiici.biiie  (Fredegiindus),  who  became  the 
»vit'e  of  tlie  grandson  of  Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 

(2)  Miiratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Uissertatioiis  (xxxviil,  xxxix.)  on 
the  judgments  of  Cod.  It  was  expected,  that  fire  would  not  burn  the  innocent;  and  that 
the  pure  element  of  water  would  not  allow  the  gnllty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

(3)  Moiilesqnien  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1  xxviii.  c.  17)  has  condescended  to  expliiin  and  excuse 
"  la  maniere  dc  penser  de  nos  peres,"  on  the  subject  of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  this 
strange  institution  from  the  age  of  Gundoba'rd  to  that  of  bt.  l.cnis  ;  and  the  philo&opl-.er  i 
sometimes  lost  in  the  legal  antiqiiarir.n. 

(i)  Ilia  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  (A.  D.  820.),  before  the  cii;pnor  Lewis  the 
I'ioiis;  bis  biograoher  observes,  secundum  legem  propriam,  iitpote  quia  nteiqiie  Gothiis  erai, 
equcstri  piigni  congressus  est  (Vit.  liid.  I'ii.  c.  S5.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  103).  triiioldiis  Nigellus 
(1.  ill  543—628.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  48-50.),  who  desciibes  the  duel,  aOiniris  lUe  ars  nova  of 
lightiii:{  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Franks. 

(5)  In  bis  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons  (A.  D.  501.),  Gnndobatd  establishes  and  jusli. 
ties  the  use  of  judicial  combat  (Leg.  Burgund.  tit  xlv.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  267,  268.),  Throe  liun- 
dred  years  afterwards,  Agobard,  bi.'hop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Tious  to  abolish  the  law 
of  an  Arian  tyrant  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  536- -358.).  Me  relates  the  conversation  of  «;undobald  and 
Avitus. 

(6)  "  Accidit  (says  Agobard,)  ut  nun  solum  va!enles  virihiis,  sed  eti.im  infirmi  et  seiies 
"  laccssantur  ad  piiainam,  etiam  pro  vi'issiiiiis  lebits.  (iniliiis  foralibns  crlanuiiiluis  ton- 
"  tingnnt  bwniridia  iujiista  ;  ct  cnidelcs  ac  prrxersi  evinliis  jndicioiuni,"  Like  a  prudent 
rlittorician,  he  .snpprcsics  ibc  IcL'al  privilege  <>(  iiiiiiig  champions. 
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mercenary  champion.  This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on 
the  provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries  in  their  persons 
and  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength,  or  courage,  of  indi- 
viduals, the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and  exercise  of 
arms ;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly  summoned  to  repeat, 
in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest,  which  had  been  already  decided 
against  his  country.(l) 

A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Germans  had 
formerly  passed  the  Rliine  under  the  command  of  Ariovistus.  '  One 
third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their 
use  ;  and  the  conqueror  soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of  another 
third,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  Gaul.(2) 
At  the  distance  of  fi\e  hundred  years,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians, 
who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same  unequal  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this  distribution,  in- 
stead of  spreading  over  the  province,  may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the 
peculiar  districts  where  the  victorious  people  had  been  planted,  by  their 
own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these  districts,  each 
Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  some  Roman 
provincial,  To  this  unwelcome  guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to 
abandon  two-thirds  of  his  patrimony:  but  the  German,  a  shepherd,  and 
a  hunter  might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  rapacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most  valuable, 
portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandman. (3)  The  silence 
of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged  an  opinion,  that 
the  rapine  of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated,  or  disguised,  by  the  forms 
of  a  legal  division  ;  that  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  without  order  or  controul ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber, 
according  to  his  wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength,  measured,  with 
his  sword  the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  their 
sovereign,  the  Barbarians  miglit  indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise  sucli 
ai'bitrary  depredation  ;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy  of  Clovis  must 
curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  van- 
quished, whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the  conquei'ors 
The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a  monument,  and  a  pledge,  of 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and  the 
interest,  of  Clovis,  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful  army,  and 
settlements  for  a  numerous  people,  without  inflicting  any  wanton,  or 
superfluous  injuries,  on  the  loyal  catholics  of  Gaul.  The  ample  fund, 
which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Imperial  patrimony,  vacant 
lands  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of 
seizure  and  confiscation;  and  the  humble  provincials  would  more  patiently 
acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular  distribution  of  their  loss.(4) 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  their  extensive 

(1)  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  14,),  wlio  iiriderstantls  it/iy  llie  judicial  com- 
bat was  admitted  by  llie  Burgundians,  Ripuariaus,  Alemauiii,  K.ivariiins,  Lonibaids,  Ihurin- 
gians,  Prisons,  and  Saxons,  is  satisfied  (and  Agobard  secois  to  Ci)untenance  tbe  assertion), 
that  it  was  not  allowed  l)y  tiie  Salic  law.  Yet  ilie  same  ciiaoiii,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason, 
is  mentioned  by  Eriiioldiis  Nigelliis  (1.  iii.  543.  in  l.im.  vi  p  48.),  and  tbe  anonymous  bio- 
graplier  of  Lewis  the  Hious  (c.  46.  in  toin  vi.  p.  Hi.'.)  as  the  "  nios  antiquiis  Francorum, 
more  Francis  solito,''  &c.  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  noblest  ol  their  tribes. 

(2)  Cffisar  de  Uell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  SI.  in  torn.  1.  p.  2i3. 

(3)  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in  the  laws  of  the  Bnr- 
guudians  (tit.  liv.  No  1,  2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271,  272  ),  and  \isisi<iihs  (1.  x.  tit.  i.  No  8,  9.  16.  in 
torn.  iv.  p.  428,  429,  450  ),  iire  sliilfully  explained  by  the  prejident  Montesquieu  (Ksprit  det 
Loix,  I.  XXX.  c.  7,  8,  9.).  I  shall  only  add,  that,  among  the  Goths,  the  division  seems  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  jndgiiienl  o^tlie  neighbourhood  ;  that  the  C?.rbari<uis  freqneaily 
nsnrped  the  remaining ///irrf  ;  and,  that  the  Kouians  might  recover  their  right,  unless  they 
were  l)arred  by  a  prescription  of  filty  years 

(4)  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  I.oix,  I.  xxx.  c. 
7,),  and  tlie  Abho  de  Mably  (Observations,  loni.  i.  p.  21,  22.),  agree  in  this  strange  sup- 
position of  arbitrary  and  private  rapine.  'I'he  count  de  Uoulainvillieis  (Etatdc  la  Fr.ince,  toiii. 
1   p.  22,  23.)  shewB  a  strong  understaiidiiig,  tbrongh  a  cloud  of  ignoiance,  and  prejudice. 
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domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  deliglited  in  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  their  ancestors :  the  cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude 
and  decay  ;  and  their  coins,  their  charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they 
successively  resided.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  palaces,  a  title 
which  need  not  excite  any  unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were 
scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom;  and  if  some  might 
claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  pai-t  could  be  esteemed 
only  in  the  light  of  profitable  farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired 
kings  was  surrounded  with  convenient  yards,  and  stables,  for  the  cattle 
and  the  poultry  ;  the  garden  was  planted  with  useful  vegetables ;  the 
various  trades,  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  liunting 
and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the 
sovereign ;  his  magazines  were  filled  with  corn  and  wine,  either  for 
sale  or  consumption  ;  and  the  whole  administration  was  conducted  by 
tiie  strictest  maxims  of  private  oeconomy.(l)  This  ample  patrimony 
was  appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis,  and  his 
successors  ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  companions,  who, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal  service.  Instead 
of  an  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  according  to  his 
rank,  or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested  with  a  benefice,  the  primitive 
name,  and  most  simple  form  of  the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts 
might  be  resumed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his  feeble  pre- 
rogative derived  some  support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality.  But 
this  dependent  tenure  was  gi-adually  abolished(2)  by  the  independent 
and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the  perpetual  property 
and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  benefices :  a  revolution  salutary  to 
the  eai-th,  which  had  been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  precarious 
masters.(3)  Besides  these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial  and 
Salic  lands  :  they  v/ere  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands  were 
equally  shared  among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.(4) 

In  the  bloody  discord,  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  a 
new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under  the  appellation 
of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern,  and  a  licence  to  op- 
press, the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition  might 
be  checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal :  but  the  laws  were 
extinguished ;  and  the  sacrilegious  Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  a  saint  or  bishop,(5)  would  seldom  respect  the  land- 
marks of  a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbour.  Tlie  common,  or  public 
rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by  the  Roman 
jurisprudenc,e,(6)  were  severely  restrained  by  the  German  conquerors, 
whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion,  was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The 
vague  dominion,  which  Man  has  assumed  o^er  the  wild  inhabitants  of 

(1)  See  tiie  rustic  edict,  or  rallier  code,  of  Charlemagne,  wliich  contains  seventy  distinct 
and  minnle  resulations  of  that  great  monarch  (in  toiii.  v.  p.  652—657.).  He  requires  an  ac- 
count of  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  iisii  to  be  sold,  Hiid  carefnlly  directs  tliat 
the  larger  villas  (Capituuea.)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  hens  and  thirty  geese  ;  and  the 
siiiallcr  ( Mun.sionales)  fifty  hens  and  twelve  geese.  Mabillon  (de  He  Diplomatici;  has  inves- 
tigated the  namts,  the  niuiihcr,  and  the  situation  of  tlic  .Merovingian  villas. 

(2)  I'rotii  a  passage  of  the  Bnrgundian  law  (tit  i.  No.  4.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  25?.),  it  is  evident, 
that  a  deserving  son  might  e\pect  to  hold  the  lands  which  his  lather  had  received  frou)  the 
r]yal  bounty  of  Gundoliald.  The  Burgnndians  would  firmly  niaintaiu  their  privilege,  and  their 
example  might  encourage  the  beneficiaries  i)f  France. 

(3)  I  he  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  the  Abbci  de  Mably.  His 
accurate  distinction  of  times  gives  him  a  merit  to  which  even  Moniesquieu  is  a  stranger. 

(i)  See  llie  Salic  law  (tit.  Ixii.  in  tom.  iv.  p  1.56.).  The  origin  and  nature  of  these  Salic 
lands,  wliicb,  in  times  of  ignorance  were  perfectly  understood,  now  perplexed  our  most 
lenrucd  and  sagacious  critics. 

(5)  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  .St.  Martin  (Greg.  Turon  in  Mavim^ 
Bihiiothecd  Patrnm,  tom  xi.  p  896-952.)  were  repeatedly  performed  to  puuisb  sacrilege. 
Andlte  bac  omncs  (exclaims  the  bishop  of  tours),  pote.^iateiu  hadente^,  after  relating,  bow 
Eome  horses  run  mad,  thai  had  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 

tfi)  Ileinec.  Kleineiit.  Jur.  German.  I.  li.  p.  1.  No.  8. 
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the  earth,  the  air^  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some  fortunate  in- 
dividuals of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was  again  overspread  with 
woods;  and  the  animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  ])leasure, 
of  the  lord,  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fields  of  his  industrious 
vassals.  The  chace  was  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  nobles,  and  their 
domestic  servants.  Pelebeian  transgressors  were  legally  chastised  with 
stripes  and  imprisonment  ;(1)  but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight 
composition  for  the  life  of  a  citzen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  a 
stag  or  a  wild  buU  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  forests.(2) 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror  became  the 
lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued  and  spared: (3)  and 
the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery,  which  had  been  almost  sup- 
pressed by  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and 
multiplied  by  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent  Barbarians. 
The  Goth,  the  Burgundian,  or  tlie  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful 
expedition,  dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of 
human  captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  contempt.  The 
youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  ingenuous  aspect,  were  set  apart  for  the 
domestic  service  ;  a  doubtful  situation,  which  alternately  exposed  them 
to  the  favoui'able,  or  cruel,  impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics 
and  servants  (smiths,  carpenters,  taylors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners, 
dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.)  employed  their  skill  for 
the  use,  or  profit,  of  their  master.  But  the  Roman  captives  who  were 
destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  condemned,  without  regard 
to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  number  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  wex-e  attached 
to  the  Gallic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  supplies ;  and 
the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of  their  lords, 
was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and  more  frequently 
depressed  by  capricious  despotism. (4)  An  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  was  exercised  by  these  lords;  and  when  they  married  their 
daughters,  a  train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  waggons  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  country.(.5) 
The  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each  citizen, 
against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress,  or  despair.  But  the  sub- 
jects of  the  jMerovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal  freedom ; 
and  this  act  of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly  practised,  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.(6)     The  example  of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sa- 

(1)  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  (A.  D.  821—826.  f  ave,  Hist.  Literaria,  p.  443  )  censures  the 
legal  lyraniiy  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  qiias  cura  homimim  iion  aluit,  sed  Deus  in  commiiDe 
morialibiis  ad  iitenduni  concessit  paiiperes  a  poteiilioribus  spoll;iiitur,  flagcUantiir,  ergastiilis 
detrndnntnr,  et  mnlia  alia  paiiiintnr.  Hoc  eniiii  qui  facinnt,  lege  muncli  se  facere  juste  posse 
conteiidant.  De  Institutione  Laicoruin,  I.  li.  c.  23  apud  Tbomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise, 
torn   iii.  p.  1548. 

(2)  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Cbundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  stoned 
to  death  (Greg.  Tumri.  I.  x.  c.  10.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  369.}.  John  of  Salisbury  (t'alicart.  I.  i.  c. 
4  )  asserts  the  rights  of  nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.  See 
Heineccius,  Eleni.  Jur.  Germ.  I.  ii.  p.  i.  No  51 —57. 

(3)  The  ciisiom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extinguished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  might  he  proved,  from  frequent 
passages  of  Gregory  of  lours,  &c.  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  tbe  .Mero- 
vingian race  ;  and  even  Grotius  hiuiself  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  I.  iii.  c.  7.),  as  well  as  his 
commentator  Barheyrac,  have  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

(4)  The  stale  professions,  &c  of  the  German.  Italian,  and  Gallic  slaves  during  the  middle 
ages,  are  explained  by  Heineccius  (Hcment.  Jur.  Germ  I.  i.  No28  -47.),  Muratori  (Dissertat. 
xiv,  XV.),  Ducange  (Gloss,  sub  voce  Servl,  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Observations,  torn.  ii. 
p.  3,  &c.  p.  237;  &c.). 

(5)  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vi.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289  )  relates  a  memorable  example,  in 
which  Ghilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a  master.  Many  families,  which  belonged 
to  his  domus  fiscales,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent?way  into  Spain. 

(6)  Licentiam  habeaiis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  disciplinam  ponere  ;  vel  venumdare 
aut  quod  vobis  placuerit  de  me  facere.  Marculf.  Formul.  I.  ii.  28.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  497.  The 
J-'iirmnla  of  Liridenbrogius  (p.  559.),  and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  565.)  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vii.  c.  45.  in  torn,  ii  p.  311.)  speaks  of  many  persons,  who  sold  them- 
selves for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 
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trifice  of  all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  e^adually  imitated  by 
the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who  in  times  of  public  disorder  pusillani- 
nvjusly  crowded  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a 
y)ovverful  chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint.  Their  sub- 
mission was  accepted  by  these  temporal,  or  spiritual,  patrons  ;  and  the 
hasty  transaction  irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of 
their  latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five  successive 
centuries,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uniformly  tended  to  promote 
the  increase,  and  to  confiiTn  the  dui-ation,  of  personal  servitude.  Time 
and  violence  almost  obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society  ;  and 
left  an  obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by  pride  and 
pi-ejudice  into  a  national  distinction,  universally  established  by  the  arms 
and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians.  The  nobles,  who  claimed  their 
genuine,  or  fabulous,  descent,  from  the  independent  and  victorious 
Franks,  have  asserted,  and  abused,  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest, 
over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed 
the  imaginary  disgrace  of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  France,  a. name  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  particular  example 
of  a  province,  a  diocese  or  a  senatorial  family.  Auvergne  had  formerly 
maintained  a  just  pre-eminence  among  the  independent  states  and  cities 
of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a  singular 
trophy  ;  the  sword  of  Caesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was 
repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.(l)  As  the  common  oflFspring  of 
Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;(*^)  and  if 
each  province  had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Auvergne,  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire  might  have  been  prevented,  or  delayed. 
They  firmly  maintained  the  fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn 
to  the  Visigoths ;  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without  resistance,  a  victorious  and  catholic 
sovereign.  This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and  pos- 
sessed, by  Theodoric,  the  eldst  son  of  Clovis :  but  the  remote  province 
was  separated  from  his  Austrasian  dominions,  by  the  intermediate 
kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed,  after  their 
father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three  brothers.  The  king  of 
Paris,  Childebert,  was  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of 
Auvergne.(3)  The  Upper  country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a  rich  and  various  prospect  of 
woods  and  pastures  ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with  ffinHO ;  and 
each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In  the  Lower  Au- 
vergne, the  river  AUier  flows  through  the  fair  and  spacious  plain  of 
Limagne  ;  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still 
supplies,  without  any  interval  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  harvests.(4)  On  the  false  report,  tliat  their  lawful  sovereign  had 
been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne  were  betrayed 

(1)  When  Caesar  saw  it,  lie  laiiglied  (Plistaicli.  in  Cajsar  in  toiii.  i.  p  iM)  :  y»t  I'e  re- 
lates his  nnsnccessfiil  siege  of  Gergovia,  wiih  less  frankness  than  we  might  expect  Ironi  a 
great  man  to  whom  victory  was  familiar.  He  acknowledges,  however,  thai  in  one  uttack  he 
lost  forty-six  centurions  aiid  seven  hundred  men  (de  Bell.  Gallico,  I.  vi.  c.  44.-53.  in  toni. 
i.  p.  270-272.) 

(2)  Andehaiit  se  quondam  fralres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ah  Uiaco  popnlos  computare 
(Sidon.  Apollinar.  1.  vii.  cpist.  7.  in  torn.  i.  p.  TJ'^.)  I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and 
circimistances  of  this  fahulous  pedigree. 

(3)  Either  the  lirst,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  had  given  Berry  to 
Childebert  CGieg  Tnron  1.  iii.  c.  12.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  192.).  Velini  (said  he),  Arvernain 
J.emaiiem,  i\nx  tani^  joctindiiatis  gratii  refulgcrc  dicitiir  ociilis  ctrnere  (1  iii.  c.  9.  p.  191.). 
The  face  of  the  coni.try  was  concealed  by  a  thicU  fog.  when  the  king  of  Paris  made  his  entry 
into  Clermont.  .        _..  .      ,., 

(4)  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidonius  (I.  iv.  epist.  21.  m  tom.  i.  p.  i9j.;,  with 
the  notes  of  Savaroii  and  Sirmond  (p.  -'7^'.  and  rA.  of  their  respective  editions),  Boillaiii- 
villiers  (Ktat  de  ia  France,  tom.  ii  p.  2'12,-'i(;H.),  and  tlie  Abbe  de  la  l.oiiguenie  (Uescrlp- 
tiuu  de  la  Trance,  part  I.  p.  132 — 1.'59.).. 
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\>y  the  grandson  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  Childehert  enjoyed  tliis  clan- 
destine victory  ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threatened  to  desert 
his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resentment,  vvliile  the  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  Bui-gundian  war.  But  the  Franks  of  Austrasia 
soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  king.  "  Follow-  nie, " 
said  Theodoric,  '•  into  Auvergne :  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province, 
"  where  you  may  acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  ap- 
"  parel,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  x-epeat  my  j)roniise  ;  1  give 
**  you  the  people,  and  their  wealtli,  as  your  pi*ey  ;  and  you  may  tran- 
"  sport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country."  B}'  the  execution  of 
this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  a  people,  whom 
he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops,  reinforced  by  the  fiercest  Bar- 
barians of  Germany,(l)  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Au- 
vergne;  and  two  places  only,  a  strong  castle,  and  a  lioly  shrine,  were 
saved,  or  redeemed,  from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliac(2) 
was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  an  hundred  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain  ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was  inclosed, 
with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  fortifications.  The 
Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  tliis  impregnable  fortress:  but 
they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty  stragglers ;  and,  as  they  vvere  oppressed 
by  the  number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ransom,  the  al- 
ternative of  life  or  death  for  these  wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel 
Barbarians  were  prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  tlie  garrison. 
Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  where  the 
inhabita'^ts,  with  tlieir  vahiable  effects,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Julian.  The  doors  of  the  church  resisted  tlie  assault ;  but 
.1  daring  soldier  entered  through  a  window  of  the  choir,  and  opened  a 
passage  to  his  companions.  The  clergy  and  people,  the  sacred  and  the 
profane  spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from  the  altar  ;  and  the  sacrilegious 
division  was  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude.  But 
this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  cliastised  by  the  devout  son  of  Clovis. 
He  punished  with  death  the  most  atrocious  offenders ;  left  their  secret 
accomplices  to  the  vengeance  of  St.  Julian,  released  the  captives ;  re- 
stored the  plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  five  miles 
round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.(3) 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne,  Theodoric 
exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a  people,  whose  just  hatred 
could  be  restrained  only  by  their  fear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths, 
the  p  ns  e*^  the  principal  senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as 
the  hostages  of  the  faith  of  Childehert,  and  of  their  countrymen.  On 
the  first  rumour  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,(4)  whose  ad- 
ventures are  more  particularly  related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful  search,  he  was  discovered,  in  this 
unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries  of  his  grandfather,  Gregory 
bishop  of  Langres ;  but  his  ofiers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by 
the  avarice  of  the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten 

n)  Fnrorem  gentium,  qiise  de  uUeriore  Rheui  amriis  parte  venerant,  supcraie  iion  poterat 
(tireg.  I  iiiou  I.  iv.  c.  50  in  tons.  ii.  229.),  uas  tlie  excuse  of  anmher  king  of  Atistrasia 
(A    \}.  57'1  ),  for  llie  ravages  wliicli  liis  troops  committed  in  the  neiglihonrliood  of  Paris. 

(2)  From  the  name  and  situation,  tlie  Benedictine  editors  of  Giegmy  of  Tours  (in  timi  ii. 
p.  192.)  have  fixed  tliis  foilresaat  a  place  nunied  Caste/  Meiliuc,  nvo  miles  from  Maiiriac,  in 
tlie  Upper  Auvergne.  In  this  description,  I  translate  iii/ra  as  if  1  read  intra  :  the  two  pre- 
positions are  perpetually  coiifouniied  by  <.regory,  or  his  transcribers  ;  and  tlie  sense  must 
always  decide. 

(3;  .See  these  revolutions,  and  wars,  of  Auvergne,  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn, 
ii  p.  185.  and  I  iii.  c.  9.  12,  15.  p.  191,  192.  de  Miraculis  St.  Julian,  c.  1.5.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
ifi6  ).     He  frequeuily  beirays  his  extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  conntiy. 

(4)  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregorv  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  16.  in  tiuii.  ii.  p.  195— 
19.i.).  His  editor,  the  1'.  Kuinarl,  confounds  iliis  Attains,  who  was  a  youth  (pyerj  'u\  lUe 
vear  552,  with  a  fiiend  of  Sidonius  nf  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  lifly  or  sixty 
years  tefoie.  .Such  an  ernir,  which  cannot  be  iiiipnled  to  ignorance,  is  excused,  in  some 
degree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 
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pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  nohle  captive.  His  deliverance 
was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave  belonging  to  the 
kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres  (1)  An  unknown  agent  easily  intro- 
duced him  into  the  same  family.  The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo  for 
the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn,  that  he 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table :  "  Next  Sunday," 
said  the  iFrank,  "  I  shall  invite  my  neighbours,  and  kinsmen.  Exert 
'^  thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never  seen,  or 
"  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the  king's  house."  Leo  as- 
sured him,  that,  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultrv, 
his  wishes  should  be  satisiied.  The  master,  who  already  aspired  to  the 
merit  of  elegant  hospitality,  assumed,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the 
voracious  guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook  ;  and  the  dextrous 
Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management  of  his  household. 
After  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he  cautiously  whispered 
his  design  to  Attalus,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  fliglit  in  the  en- 
suing night.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  intemperate  guests  retired 
from  table ;  and  the  Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his 
apartment  with  a  nocturnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  fa- 
cility with  vrhich  he  might  betray  his  trust.  The  intrepid  slave,  after 
sustaining  this  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-chamber ; 
removed  his  spear  and  sliield  ;  silently  drew  the  fleetest  horses  from  the 
stable;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates;  and  excited  Attalus  to  save  his 
life  and  liberty  by  incessant  diligence.  Tlieir  apprehensions  urged 
them  to  leave  their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse;(2)  they  swam 
the  river,  wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  foi^est,  and  subsisted 
only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ;  they  were 
terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master,  and  they  anxiously 
listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives, 
one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would  expose 
the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attalus,  and  his  faithful  Leo,  reached 
the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their 
fainting  strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them  from  the  search 
of  their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of  Langres.  Gregory  em- 
braced his  grandson  witli  tears  of  joy,  gratefully  delivered  Leo,  with  his 
whole  family,  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  pro- 
perty of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  happiness  and  fi-eedom. 
JPerhaps  this  singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attalus  himself,  to  his 
cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the  Franks.  Gregory  of  Tours(3) 
was  born  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ;  and 
their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since  each  of  them  was  a  native  of 
Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a  bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and 
sentiments  may,  therefore,  expresss  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and   clearly 

(1)  This  Gregory,  the  great  grandfather  of  (irecory  of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  197,  490.'),  Iive«1 
iiiiieij-tfto  jears;  of  »hich  he  passed  fony,  as  count  of  Antun,  and  thiilj-two,  as  bishop  of 
l.anurcs.  Accoiding  to  the  poet  Tortunatus,  he  displayed  equal  uu'tii  in  tliese  ditt'erent 
staiiuus. 

Nohilis  antiqui  decurrens  prole  parentiun, 

Nohilior  gestis,  nunc  super  asira  iiiaiiet. 
Arhiter  ante  ferox,  dciii  pius  ipse  sacerdos, 

Quos  doinuit  judex,  fovet  ainore  patris 

(2)  As  M.  de  \alois,  and  tlie  P.  Kuinarl,  sre  determined  to  change  the  MuM'lla  of  the  text 
into  Mosa,  it  becomes  me  to  acquiesce  i;i  the  alteraiiou  Yet,  after  soir.e  cxuuiiualiuu  of 
the  topography,  1  could  defend  the  common  reading. 

f3)  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregoriiis  Klorentius  Cieorgins)  were  of  nohle  extraction  (nn- 
tatibtis  ■  .  .  Miistiei),  and  they  possessed  large  estates  (latifuiutiu )  both  in  Auvergne  and 
Burgundy.  He  was  horn  in  the  year  559,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died 
in  Sg.),  or  595,  soon  after  lie  had  terminated  his  history.  .See  his  Life  by  <)do,  abbot  of 
CluKuy  (in  torn,  ii,  p.  129  —  155.),  and  a  new  Life  in  the  iMeinoires  de  I'Acadeinie  &o.  touj, 
XXV  i.  p.  598—637. 
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ascertain  how  muchj  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human  mind  liad  lost  of 
its  energj' and  refinement.(l) 

We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite,  and,  perhaps,  artful, 
misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  or  exaggerated,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians.  The 
conquerors  never  promulgated  any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  con- 
fiscation:  but  a  degenerate  people,  who  excused  their  weakness  by  the 
specious  names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  insulted  their 
possessions,  their  freedom,  and  their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries 
were  partial  and  irregular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Romans  survived 
tlie  revolution,  and  stUl  preserved  the  property,  and  privileges,  of  ci- 
tizens. A  large  portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
J'ranks  :  but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from  tribute  ;(2)  and 
the  same  irresistible  violence  which  swept  away  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  Gaul,  destroA'ed  the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  Im- 
perial despotism.  The  Provincials  must  frequently  deplore  the  savage 
jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws  ;  but  their  private  life,  in 
the  important  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  cr  inheritance,  was 
still  regulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented  Roman 
might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  titleandcharacter  of  a  Barbarian. 
The  honoui's  of  the  state  were  accessible  to  his  ambition:  the  education 
and  temper  of  the  Romans  more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the 
offices  of  civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled 
their  military  ardour,  they  were  permitted  to  m.arch  in  the  rank3, 
or  even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates,  whose  names(3) 
attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The  supreme  command 
of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  patrician,  Mas  successively  en- 
trusted to  three  Romans ;  and  the  last,  and  most  powerful,  Mum- 
molus,(4)  who  alternately  saved  and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had 
supplanted  his  father  in  the  station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a 
treasure  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of 
silver.  The  fierce  and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during  seve- 
ral generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  tlie  orders,  of  the 
church. (5)  The  clergy  of  Gaul  consisted  almost  entirely  of  native 
Provincials ;  the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  sub- 
jects, who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal  character;  and  the  powei- 
and  riches  which  had  been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by 
superstition.(6)  In  all  temporal  affairs,  the  Theodosian  Code  was  the 
universal  law  of  the  clergy  ;  but  the  Barbaric  jurisprudence  had  liber- 
ally provided  for  their  personal  safety  :  a  sub-deacon  was  equivalent  to 
two  Franks ;  the  antrustion,  and  priest,  were  held  in  similar  estima- 

(.1)  Uecedciite  a'qiie  imnio  potius  peieiiiite  ab  urbihiis  Gallicanis  liberaliiim  ciiltui  J  liteia 
nini,  &c.  (ill  pivflHt.  in  toiii.  ii.  \>.  l.'>7.>,  is  ilie  coiiipialiit  itf  Gregnry  liimselt",  nhich  lie  fully 
verities  by  his  o»i)  work.  His  style  is  eqiially  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  con- 
S|iicH<ms  station  lie  still  remained  a  stranger  to  bis  oivii  age  and  country;  and  in  a  prolix 
work  (the  five  last  buoKs  contain  ten  yeais)  he  has  ouiitted  almost  every  thing  that  posterity 
<lesires  to  learn.  1  bave  tedionsly  acquired,  by  paiulnl  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this 
unfHvourablf  sentence. 

(2j  ihe  Abbi  de  Mably  (uini.  i.  p.  247— 267j  has  diligemly  Confirmed  this  opinion  of  the 
president  de  Munlesquien  (Esprit  des  Loix.l    xxx-  c.  13.). 

(3)  See  Dulios,  Hist  Ciiliqne  de  la  Moicarchie  Francoi?e,  torn  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  9,  10.  The 
Irench  antiquarians  establish  *i^  principle,  that  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  names.  Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumption  ;  yet  in 
j«auiiig  Gregory  o*  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulphus,  ol  .Seiiatorian,  or  Roman  extraction  (I. 
vi.  c.  il.  in  torn  ii.  p  273  ) ;  and  Claudius,  a  Barbarian  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  p.  503.). 

(4)  Eiinius  Mnmniolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  the  fourth  (c. 
12.  p.  224.)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40.  p.  oiO  )  book.  The  coijipntation  by  talents  13  singular 
*'noi,gh  ;  but  if  Gregory  attached  any  mcai.ing  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mum- 
iiiolus  must  have  exceeded  _£  100,000  sterling. 

(5)  See  flenry,  Disconrs  iii.  sur  I'Histoire  Ecc'.esiastiqu 

(6)  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Chilperic,  the  grandMii  cf 
Clovis.  licce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  noster ;  ecce  divitix  noslr.c  ad  ectlesiae  sunt  traaa- 
lats :  iiulli  penitiis  nisi  soli  F.piscopi  regnant  (I.  vi.  c.  46.  in  toni.  ii.  i>.  Wl.). 
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tion  ;  and  the  life  of  a  bishop  was  appreciatetl  far  above  the  common 
Btandaid,  at  tlie  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold.(l)  Tlie  Romans 
comiv.unicated  to  their  conquerors  tlie  use  of  the  Christian  relig-ion  and 
Latin  language  :(2)  but  their  language  and  their  religion  had  alike  de- 
generated from  the  simple  purity  of  the  Augustan,  and  Apostolic,  age. 
The  progress  of  superstition  and  Barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal : 
the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  the  God  of  the 
Christians  ;  and  the  rustic  dialect  of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupt- 
ed by  a  Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse  of 
sacred  and  social  communion,  eradicated  tlie  distinctions  of  birth  and 
victory  ;  and  the  nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under  the 
name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects,  might  have 
imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit,  and  system,  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king,  hereditary  but  limited,  the  chiefs 
and  counsellors  might  have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  C'a?- 
sars  :  the  adjacent  field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their  mei'cenarv 
legions,  would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  anil 
warriors  ;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had  been  sketched  in  the  woods 
of  Gerniany,(3)  might  have  been  polished  and  improved  by  the  civil 
wisdom  of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless  Barbarians,  secui'e  of  their 
personal  independence,  disdained  the  labour  of  government :  the  an- 
nual assemblies  of  the  month  of  March  were  silently  abolished  ;  and  the 
nation  was  separated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.(4) 
The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  establishment  of  justice,  of 
arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis  wanted  resolution  to  as- 
sume, or  strength  to  exercise,  the  legislati\e  and  executive  powers, 
which  the  people  had  abdicated:  the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguish- 
ed only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder  ;  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  sooi'ten  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private  ambition,  Mas 
reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the  contem])t  of  order,  and 
the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five  years  after  tlie  death  of  Clovis, 
his  grandson,  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  tlie 
Gothic  jiossessions  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc.  'I"he  troops  of  Bur- 
gundy, Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  were  excited  by 
the  hopes  of  spoil,  'i'hey  marched  without  discipline,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts :  their  attack  was  feeble  and  unsac-- 
cessful  :  but  the  friendly  and  hostile  provinces  were  desolated  Avith  in- 
discriminate rage.  The  corn-fields,  the  villages,  tlie  churches  them- 
selves, were  consumed  by  fire  ;  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  or 
dragged  into  captivity;  and,  in  the  disiu'derly  retreat,  five  thousand  of 
these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intestine  discord. 
When  tlie  pious  Gontran  re])roached  the  guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their 
leaders  ;  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal  sentence,  but  instant  and 
arbitrary  execution  ;  they  accused  the  universal  and  incurable  corrup- 
tion of  the  people.  "  No  one,"  they  said,  '*  any  longer  fears  or  re- 
''  spects  his  king,  his  duke,  or  his  count.  F]ach  man  loves  to  do  evil, 
"  and  freely  indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle  cor- 
"  rection  provokes  an  immediate  tumult;  and  the  rush  magis)trate,  who 

(1)  See  llie  nipiiariaii  Code  ait.  x\x\i.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241  ).  Tlie  Salic  la«  floes  not  pni- 
vide  for  the  saft-ty  of  the  cler;;)  ;  and  we  misli!  suppose,  on  ilie  b(  lir.lf  of  l!:e  more  civilized 
Iribe,  that  they  had  n"'t  foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  llie  nnirder  of  a  prienl.  Yet  Pnu- 
textatiis,  archbishop  of  Kouen,  was  assassinated  ?)y  the  order  of  queen  Fretlegundis,  before  tlie 
tllar  (Greg.  Tiiron.  1.  viii.  c.  31.  in  toin.  ii    p.  526.  i. 

(2;  M.  Boiiainy  (Mem.  de  I'Acaduniie  des  Insc-iptions,  lom.  xxiv.  p.  ,'582—070  )  has  aster- 
laineil  the  JJngiia  Romana  Rnsticu,  which  Ihioiigli  the  inediuin  of  tlie  Huwa/uf,  has  )iin. 
dually  been  polished  into  tlie  aclual  form  of  tne  Irencli  lau^iiase  I  nder  the  tarlovlu^ian 
ir.ce,  the  kings  and  noblej  of  France  still  understood  the  dialect  oftlicir  viermsn  ancestois. 

(5)  Ce  bean  svstemea  cic  trouvt;  dans  les  bois.     Mou'esquien,  ["sprit  des  Lo;\.  I.   \i.  t.  fi 

;4)  Seethe  Abbe  de  Mably.  Observations,  Ac.  toiii.  i.  p.  31— .Sf;.  It  siioiild  seeui  that  lliu 
Institution  uf  national  assemblies,  which  are  coeval  with  tUe  French  iintiun,  have  ne\er  been 
coMjeatuI  to  it»  temper. 
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"  presumes  to  censure,  or  restrain,  his  seditious  subjects,  seldom  es- 
"  capes  alive  from  their  revenge."(  1 )  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate  vices,  the  most  odious  a- 
buse  of  freedom ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the  spirit  of  lionour  and  hu- 
manity, which  now  alleviates  and  dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  abso- 
solute  sovereign. 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part  of  their  Gallic 
possessions  ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated  by  the  easy  conquest, 
and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  jirovinces  of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy 
of  the  Goths,  wliich  soon  involved  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the 
modern  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national  vanity :  but  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  compelled,  to  pursue  the 
obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annals. (2)  The  Goths  of  Spain  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrenasan 
mountains:  tlieir  manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as  they  were  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  already  explained.  I  have  an- 
ticipated, in  the  preceding  chapter,  tlie  most  important  of  their  eccle- 
siastical events,  the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  : 
and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interesting  circumstances,  which  re- 
late to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franks  and  the 
Visi.oths  were  disposed  to  embrace  with  equal  submission,  the  inherent 
evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits  of  superstition.  But  the  prelates  of 
France,  being  before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  dege- 
nerated into  fighting  and  hunting  Barbarians.  They  disdained  the  use 
of  synods  ;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  and  preferred 
the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  luxury,  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  sacerdotal  profession.(3)  The  bishops  of  Spain  respected  them- 
selves, and  were  respected  by  the  public  :  their  indissoluble  union  dis- 
guised their  vices,  and  confirmed  their  authority :  and  the  regular  disr 
cipline  of  the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability  into  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared,  the  first  Catholic 
king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  unfortunate 
Roderic,  sixteen  national  councils  were  successively  convened.  The  six 
metropolitans,  Toledo,  Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Nar- 
bonne,  presided  according  to  their  respective  seniority  ;  the  assembly 
was  composed  of  their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person,  or  by 
their  proxies  ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  most  holy  or  opulent  of 
the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as 
long  as  they  agitated  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, the  profane  laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates ;  which  were 
conducted,  however,  with  decent  solemnity.  But,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  tha 
great  ofl[icers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  provinces,  the 
judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles  :  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  Th*  same  rules  were  ob- 
served in  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  annual  synods,  v/hich  were  em- 
powered to  hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances  ;  and  a  legal  go- 
vernment was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Spanish 

(1)  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  viii.  c.  ."0.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  325,326.)  relates,  witb  imicli  inriifference, 
the  crimes,  the  repronf,  and  the  apoUigy.  Niilhis  Res^ein  nietiiit,  nullus  Duceni,  niilhis  C'omi- 
tcm  reveretiir;  et  si  fortassis  alitui  l6t;i  displireiit,  et  ea,  pro  loiigjevitate  vif.i;  vcstrae,  eineii- 
dare  coiiatiir,  statim  seuitio  in  popiilo,  sLatiiii  tiinmltiis  exoritur,  et  in  (aiitiim  iinusquisqii«' 
contra  seniorem,  saevi  iutentioiie  graesatiir,  ut  vix  se  crediitevadere,  si  tandem  silere  ne- 
qiiiverit. 

(2)  Spain,  in  tliose  dark  ages,  has  been  pecnliarly  unfurtunate.  The  Franks  had  a  Gregory 
of  Toms;  tlie  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the  Loiiiliards,  a  Paul  Warnefrid,  &c.  Hiit  the 
hislory  of  the  Visigoths  is  contained  in  the  short  and  iniperlect  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Seville, 
and  Jolin  of  Biciar 

(5)  Snch  are  the  complaints  of  St.  lioiiiface,  the  aposlle  of  Germany,  and  the  reformer  of 
GanI  Oil  tciMi.  iv.  p.  94.).  The  foniscoie  years,  which  lie  denlores,  of  licence  and  corrnptioii, 
uoiilU  seem  to  insinuate,  that  llie  Carbarians  '.vcrc  adiiiiUed  into  the  clorgy  about  the  year 
660. 
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clergy.  The  bishops,  who,  in  each  revohition.  Mere  prepared  to  flat- 
ter the  victorious  and  to  insult  the  prostrate,  laboured,  with  dilijrence 
and  success,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre 
above  the  crown.  Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was.  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy, 
have  estal)lished  some  prudent  laws  for  tlie  common  benefit  of  the  king 
and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  supplied  by  tlie  clioice 
of  the  bishops  and  palatines  ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric, 
tlie  regal  dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the 
Gotlis.  The  clergy,  M'ho  anointed  their  lawful  prince,  always  recom- 
mended, and  sometimes  practised,  the  duty  of  allegiance  :  and  the  spi- 
ritual censures  were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects, 
■who  should  resist  his  authority,  conspire  against  his  life,  or  violate,  by 
aji  indecent  union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widov.-.  But  the  monarch 
liimself,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath 
to  God  and  his  peoi)le,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  important 
trust.  The  real  or  imaginaiy  faults  of  his  administration  were  subject 
to  the  controul  of  a  powerful  aristocracy  ;  and  the  bishops  and  palatines 
were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  jirivilege,  tliat  they  should  not  be  de- 
graded, imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  ])unished  with  death,  exile,  or  con- 
fiscation, unless  by  the  free  and  pidilic  judgment  of  their  peers.(l) 

One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo,  examined  and  ratified 
the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succession  of  Gothic 
kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the  d-evout  Egica.  As  long  as  the  Visi- 
goths themselves  were  satisfied  with  tlie  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
they  indulged  their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  Roman  law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and  at 
length  in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  supersede,  these 
foreign  institutions  ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
j>rudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united  people.  The  same  obliga- 
tions, and  the  same  pri\ileges,  were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy :  and  the  conqueror-s^  insensibly  renouncing  the 
'I'eutonic  idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted  the 
Komans  to  the  participation  of  freedom.  The  merit  of  this  impartial 
policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of  Spain,  under  the  rei^^Ti  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  Provincials  were  long  separated  from  their  Arian  mas- 
ters, by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion.  After  the  conversion 
of  llecared  had  removed  the  ])rejudices  of  the  Catholics,  the  coasts, 
both  of  the  Ocean  snd  Mediterranean,  were  still  possessed  by  the  Eas- 
tern emperors  ;  who  secretly  excited  a  discontented  people,  to  reject  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Human 
citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful  sujijects  is  indeed  Inost  effectually 
secured  by  their  own  persuasicm,  tliat  they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than 
tiiey  can  h!>]>e  to  obtain  by  a  revolution  ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural 
to  opi)ress  those  whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  tlie  contrary  system  well 
deserves  tlie  ))raise  i»f  wisdom  and  moderatioii.(2) 

While  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  .and  Visigoths  were  established  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest  of  Britain,  the  third 
great  diocese  of  the  Prfefecture  of  the  West.  Since  Britain  was  al- 
ready separated  from  the  Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach, 
decline  a  story,  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most 

Cl)  1  lie  acts  of  the  coniirils  of  Tolciio  are  still  I  lie  most  aiiilientic  records  of  the  chiircli  and 
foiistiiiitiou  of  Spiilii.  The  following  passages  are  parllciilarly  important  (iii.  17,  IS.  iv.  75. 
V.  2,  3,  4,  ,■;.  8.  vi.  U,  12,  1.3,14.  17,  IS  vii.  1  xili.  i",  .i,  (J.J-  1  have  found  Mascon  (Hist,  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  xv.29.  and  Annotations,  xwi.  and  N.\xiii.)  and  Ferreras  (Hist.  Oenerale 
«le  rEspa'.;nc,  toiii.  ii.)  very  useful  and  accurate  guides. 

(2)  I  he  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  (»ook»,  has  heeii  correctly  piil>- 
li-licd  hy  jlom.  Bon<inPt  (in  loin.  iv.  p  27.1— 4«).).  It  has  heen  treated  hy  the  president  dR 
Aioiuesiimru  (t^:|)ril  des  Loix,  I.  xx\iii  c.  1.)  «ith  cxce.-sivc  severity.  I  dislike  the  style;  I 
ii'-test  the  siipersiilion  ;  hut  I  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil  juiisprudcncc  displays  a 
more  cMilised  and  enlightened  state  of  society,  than  that  of  the  Bnrgundians,  oreven  of  the 
i.uiub.U(ls. 
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leai'ncd,  of  my  readers.     The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
oai%  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could  alone  per- 

Eetuate  the  fame  of  tlieir  exploits :  the  Provincials,  relapsing  into  bar- 
arisni,  neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  and  the  doubt- 
ful tradition  was  aljnost  extinguished,  before  the  missionaries  of  Rome 
restored  the  light  of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declamations  of 
Gildas,  the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the 
Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the  venerable 
Bede,(l)  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and  sometimes  embel- 
lished by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  wliose  works  I  am  not  am- 
bitious either  to  censure  or  to  transcribe.(2)  Yet  the  historian  of  the 
empire  may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  revolutions  of  a  Roman  province, 
till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight;  and  an  Englishman  may  curiously  trace 
the  establishment  of  the  Barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his  name, 
his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  government, 
Vortigern  appears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme,  though  precariou-s, 
command  of  the  princes  and  cities  of  Britain.  That  unfortunate  mo- 
narch has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mis- 
chievous policy  of  inviting(3)  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel  the  vex- 
atious inroads  of  a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  are  dispatched,  by 
the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Germany :  they  address  a  pathetic 
oration  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  warlike  Bar- 
barians resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  suppliants  of  a  dis- 
tant and  unknown  is^land.  If  Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to 
the  Saxons,  the  measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less  complete. 
But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  government  could  not  always  guard 
the  maritime  province  against  the  pirates  of  Germany :  the  indepen- 
dent and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks  ;  and  the  Saxons 
might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  in  a  tacit,  or  express,  con- 
federacy of  rapine  and  destruction.  Vortigern  could  only  balance  the 
various  perils,  which  assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  his  people  , 
and  his  policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred  the 
alliance  of  those  Barbarians,  whose  naval  power  rendered  them  the 
most  dangerous  enemies,  and  the  most  serviceable  allies.  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern  coast  with  three  ships,  were 
engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an  ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of 
Britain  ;  and  their  intrepid  valour  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the 
Caledonian  invaders.  The  isle  of  Thanet,  a  secui-e  and  fertile  district, 
was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  Gerniiin  auxiliaries,  and  they 
were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  w  ith  a  plentiful  allowance  of 
clothing  and  provisions.  This  favourable  reception  encouraged  five 
thousand  warriors  to  embark  with  their  families  in  seventeen  vessels, 
and  the  infant  power  of  Hengist  was  fortified  by  this  strong  and  sea- 
sonable reinforcement.  The  crafty  Barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigera 
the  obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Picts,  a 
colony  of  faithful  allies  :  a  third  fleet  of  forty  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germaiw,  ravaged  the  Ork- 
neys, and  disembarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  or 

(1)  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britanniae,  c.  11— 25.  p.  4-9.  edit.  Gale.  Nennius  Hi»t.  Brl- 
t')iiiim,  c.  28.  55—65.  p.  105—115.  edit.  Gale.  Bede  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Geiitis  Anglonini,  I.  i. 
c.  12—16.  p.  49—53.  c.  22.  p.  58.  edit.  Smith.  Chrcn.  Saxoiiiciini,  p.  11— UZ,  &c.  edit.  Gili- 
son.  Tlie  .4nglo-Saxon  laws  were  publiilurt  by  W  ilkins,  Loudon,  1751,  in  tolio ;  and  the 
Le^es  Wallicas,   by  Wotton  and  tiarkc,  London,  17.TO,  iu  loli.i. 

(2)  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr  Whitaker,  are  the  two  modern  writers 
to  whom  lam  principally  indebted.  Tlie  particular  historian  ol  Manchtstcr  embraces,  under 
that  obscure  title,  a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  Kngland. 

(3)  This  invittitum,  which  may  deri\e  some  counlenauce  trom  the  loose  expressions  of  Gil. 
das  and  llede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  slorv  bv  Wit-Kind,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  cenlnry 
(<iee  Cousin  Hist,  de  I'Bmpire  d'Occident.  torn.  ii.  p.  .'5fi.).  Kapin,  and  even  Hume,  have 
too  freely  used  this  suspicions  evidence,  without  regarding  the  precise  aiirt  probable  testi- 
mony of  Nennius :  Interea  vcnerunt  Ires  Chiiilw  a  Germauii  iti  exUhpiilstr,  in  qiiibus  erant 
Horsii  ct  HengUt. 
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Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  devouted  land.  It  uas  easy 
to  foresee,  hut  it  v.as  impossiiile  to  pre\eiit,  the  impending  evils.  The 
two  nations  were  soon  divided  and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies. 
The  Saxons  maffiiified  all  that  tiiey  had  done  and  suffered  in  tlie  cause 
of  an  ungrateful  people  ;  while  tlie  Britons  regretted  the  liberal  rewards 
which  foiiM  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.  The 
causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed  into  an  irreconcileable  quarrel. 
The  Saxor-s  flew  to  arms;  and,  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  mas- 
sacre during  the  security  of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  con- 
fidence which  sustains  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war.(l) 

Hengist,  \\  ho  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opjiortunity  :  he  painted  in  lively 
colours  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous 
temper  of  tlie  natives,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  solitary 
island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  tlie  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive 
colonies  which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  the  ^^'^eser,  and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  composed  of  three 
Aaliant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany ;  the  Jutes,  the  old  Saxons,  and 
the  Anyles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar  banner  of 
Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of  leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of 
glory,  and  of  erecting,  in  Kent,  the  first  independent  kingdom.  The 
fame  of  the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxons ;  and  the 
<ommon  laws  and  language  of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the  na- 
tional appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years, 
l»roduced  the  first  monarchs  of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  numbers  and  their  success;  and  they  claimed  the 
honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of  which  they  occupied 
the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians,  who  followed  the  hopes  of 
rapine  either  on  the  laud  or  sea,  were  insensibly  blended  with  this  triple 
confederacy  ;  the  F'risiani,  who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to 
the  British  shores,  might  balance,  during  a  short  space,  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  native  Saxons;  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Rngiaus, 
--tre  faintly  described;  and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had  wandered 
;is  far  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the  German  vessels,  for  the 
<"onquest  of  a  new  world. (2)  But  this  arduous  achievement  was  not 
prepared  or  executed  by  tlie  union  of  national  powers.  Each  intrepid 
chieftain,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled 
his  followers  ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  j^erhaps  of  sixty,  Aessels ; 
chose  the  place  ot  the  attack  ;  and  conducted  his  subsequent  operations 
according  to  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  dictates  of  his  pri\ate  in- 
terest. In  the  in^'asion  of  Britain  many  heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but 
only  seven  victorious  leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title 
of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were  found- 
ed by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  con- 
tinued, by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign,  derived  their  equal 
and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended, 
that  this  reimblic  of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a 
supreme  magistrate.  But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant 
to  the  rude  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons  :  their  laws  are  silent; 
and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and  bloody  prospect  of 
intestine  discord. (3) 

'1)  Npiiiiiiis  inipiit<s  to  the  Savon?  tlie  ninrd"i  of  throe  lintu'.icd  British  chiefs;  a  crime  not 
iirisiiitahle  to  tlieir  s;iv;(gf  inaiiner.i.  Hnt  wc  are  ni>t  o'lliued  to  helie.ve  (see  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
nmiith,  I.  viii  c.  9—12,),  that  .^tollehen?re  is  their  iiioiiiimeiii,  wliich  ihesiant.o  had  foitiieil/ 
tr.iM.sported  frorti  /ifriea  to  Ireland,  anil  wliirh  was  reinoved  lo  Britain  by  tl:c  order  of  Anibro- 
,^iu?,  and  the  art  of  Merlin, 

(t)  All  tlie.-e  trihis  are  evprcsslv  enumerated  hy  Bede  (I,  i  c.  1,5.  p  5^.  1.  v.  c.  9  p.  190), 
and  though  I  have  considered  Mr.  Whilaker's  remarks  (Hist,  of  Manrheslei,  vol,  ii  p.  •*>% — 
Af.),  I  do  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  snppo.sing  that  the  Kribians,  &c.  were  mingled  with 
the  Ana;!'!  Saioii.«. 

(7i)  Uede  lias  ennnierated  seven  king',  t"o  Saxons, a  Jute,  and  four  Anjr'es,  who  snccessively 
?.c<5uiied  in  tlie   hepiatrhy  an  indcflnite  supremacy  of  power  and  rtiio-.vn.     Hut  their  reian 
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A  monk,  who,  in  tlie  profound  ijrnorance  of  human  life,  has  presumed 
to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  stranijely  disfigures  the  state  of  Britain 
at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  t)ie  Western  empire.  Gildas(l) 
describes  in  florid  language  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign 
trade  which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  tha 
solid  and  lofty  construction  of  public  and  private  edifices :  he  accuses 
the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British  people ;  of  a  people,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  providing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for 
the  defence  of  their  native  land.(2)  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the 
emperors,  Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and 
servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  entrusted  to  a 
foreign  power.  The  subjects  of  Honorius  contemplated  their  new  free- 
dom with  surprise  and  terror ;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or 
military  constitution  ;  and  their  uncertain  rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or 
courage,  or  authority,  to  direct  the  public  force  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weak- 
ness, and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  Their 
consternation  magnified  the  danger;  the  want  of  union  diminished  their 
resources;  and  themadne^^s  of  civil  factions  was  more  solicitous  to  accuse, 
than  to  remedy,  the  e\i]s,  which  they  imputed  to  tlie  misconduct  of 
their  adversaries.  Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not 
be  ignorant,  of  the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms:  the  successive  and 
disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons,  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their 
amazement,  and  the  prosperous  or  ad\erse  events  of  the  war  added  dis- 
cipline and  experience  to  tlieir  native  valour. 

AV'liile  tlie  continent  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  without  resistance, 
to  the  Barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone,  and  unaided,  maintained  a 
long,  a  vigorous,  tliough  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  against  the  formidable 
pirates,  '.vho,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  Northern,  the 
jEastern,  and  the  Southern  coasts.  The  cities  which  had  been  fortified 
with  skill,  were  defended  with  resolution  ;  tlie  advantages  of  ground, 
hills,  forests,  and  morasses  were  diligently  improved  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
the  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased  with  blood  ;  and  the  defeats 
of  the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  discreet  silence  of  their  an- 
nalist. Hengist  might  hope  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but 
his  ambition,  in  an  active  reign  of  thirty-five  j^ears,  was  confined  to  the 
possession  of  Kent;  and  the  numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in 
the  North,  was  extirpated  by  tlie  sword  of  the  Britons.  The  monarchy 
of  the  A^^est-Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persevering  eflbrts 
of  three  martial  generations.  The  life  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  children  of  'Wooden,  was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire, 
and  the  isle  of  \V'ight ;  and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of 
Mount  Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  liis 
valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire  ;  besieged  Salisbury,  at  that  time 
seated  on  a  commanding  eminence  ;  and  vanquished  an  army  which 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marl- 
borough,(3)  his  British  enemies  displayed  their  military  science.  Their 
troo])s  were  fcu-med  in  three  lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct 
bodies,  and  the  cavrilrv,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed 

was  the  effect,  not  of  law,  but  of  coiifjiiest ;  and  he  observes,  i'l  siiiiilir  forms  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey;  and  that  another  impoied  a  iribiiu-  on  the 
Scots  and  Picts(Hist.  Kccles.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  S3.) 

(1)  See  fiildas  de  Excidio  Britaiiniie,  c.  i.  p.  1.  edit.  Gale. 

(2)  Mr.  Whitakcr  (History  of  Manchester,  vol.  il.  p.  503.  n\iy.)  has  smartly  e\posod  this 
glaring  absnrdity,  which  had  passed  nnnoticed  by  the  general  hisioiians.as  they  were  hastening 
to  more  interesting  and  important  events. 

(3)  At  Reran-birig,  or  Barbiiiy  castle,  near  Mailbnrongli.  'Ihe  .Saxon  chronicle  assigns  the 
name  anil  date.  Cambden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  128.)  ascertains  the  place;  and  Henry  of 
Mnntingiloii  (Soiptores  post  Bedani,  p.  514.)  relates  the  cirt  nmilaiices  of  this  battle.  They 
are  proiiabie  and  characleiislic  ;  and  the  liistoiiaiie  of  the  (welfth  ccnlury  might  coiibhU  sonif 
ni.iterials  that  no  longer  exist. 
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according  to  tlie  principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in 
one  weighty  column,  boldl}'  encountered  with  their  short  swords  the 
long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal  conflict  till  the 
approacli  of  night.  Two  decisive  victories,  the  death  of  three  British 
Ivings,  and  the  reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  establish- 
ed the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic,  who  carried 
his  victorious  amis  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  an  hundred  years,  tlie  independent  Britons  still  oc- 
cupied the  whole  extent  of  tlie  Western  coast,  from  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  principal  cities 
of  the  inland  country  still  opposed  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  Re- 
sistance became  more  languid,  as  the  number  and  boldness  of  the  as- 
sailants continually  inci'eased.  AViiming  their  way  by  slow  and  painful 
efforts,  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates,  advanced 
from  the  North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  till  their  victorious 
banners  vvere  united  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn 
tlie  Britons  still  asserted  their  national  freedom,  which  survived  the 
heptarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest  warriors, 
who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  \\  ales:  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall  was  delayed  for  sf>me 
ages;(l)  and  a  band  of  fugitives  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their 
own  valour,  or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian  kings.(2)  The  Western 
angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the  new  ap]>ellations  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
Lesser  Britain ;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were  filled  by  a 
strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their  counts  and  bishops,  pre- 
served tlielawsand  language  of  their  ancestors.  Tothe  feeble  descendants 
of  Clovis  and  Cliarlemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  subdued  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Vannes,  Rennes, 
and  Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which  has 
been  united  to  the  crown  of  France. (8) 

In  a  century  of  perjietual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war,  nnich  courage, 
and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defence  of  Britain.  Yet 
if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need 
not  repine  ;  since  every  age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  suf- 
ficiently abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb  of 
Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea- 
shore, as  a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  thrice 
vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent.  Ambrosius  Aurelian  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Romans  ;(4)  his  modesty  was  ^qual  to  his  valour, 

(1)  Corinviill  w:is  finally  siibdiied  by  AthelsKiii  (A.  D.  927-911.),  who  planted  an  Eiiglisb 
colony  at  lixeier,  and  confined  die  Biitons  beyond  the  river  Tainar.  .See  William  of  Malins- 
bnry,  I.  ii.  in  llie  Sciiplures  po?t  Bedaiii,  p.  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Coniisli  kniglits  was  dr> 
graded  by  servitude;  and  It  should  seem,  from  the  Hoinauce  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  their 
cowardice  was  altnost  proverbial. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Procopius, 
Ciregory  of  I'onrs,  the  second  council  of  Tours  (A.  I<  567  ),  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their 
chronicles  and  lives  of  saints.  The  subscription  of  a  bisliopof  the  Britons  tothe  tirst  council 
of  Tours  (A.  I).  4()1  or  lather  481.),  the  army  of  Kiothamus,  and  the  loose  declamation  of 
(Jildas  (alii  transmarinas  petebant  regiones,  c.  1'5.  p.  8.),  may  countenance  an  emigration  ag 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Beyond  that  aera,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be 
found  only  in  romance  ;  and  I  am  surprized  that  Mr.  VVhitaker((;enuine  History  of  the  Britons, 
p.  £14— 2.'1  )  should  so  fiiithlnlly  transcribe  the  gross  ignorance  of  Carte,  whose  venial  errors 
be  has  so  rigorously  chastised. 

(3)  l"he  antiquities  of  hrvUinne,  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of  political  controversy, 
are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  Vajesius  (Notitia  Calllaruii!.  sub  voce  liritaitiiia  Cismariita,  p. 
98—100),  M.  d'Anville  (Notice  de  I'Ancieiine  Gaule,  Corisojiiti  Ciiriosolites,  Osismii,  Vor- 
^unium,  p.  248.  258.  508  7-0.  and  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  76—80.),  Longuerue  (Description  dc 
la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84— 94  J,  and  the  Abbe  de  V'erlot  (Hist,  Critique  dc  I'Elablissement  des 
Bretons  dans  Ics  (iaides,  2  vol  inl2mo.  Paris,  1720.).  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining 
the  oiiginal  evidence  which  they  have  produced. 

(4)  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p  28  )  places  Ambrosius  under  the  rrigii  of  Zeno  (A.  D. 
474 — 491.),  <ib=!  rves,  that  his  parents  had  been  "  purpura  induti  ."  which  he  explains,  in  big 
ecclesiastical  history,  by  "regium  iionien,  ot  insigne  ferentibus"  (I.  i.  c.  16.  p.  53).  The 
evpresbion  of  Nennius  (c.  44.  p.  110  edit,  Gule)  is  still  moic  siugnlar,  "  lin'.s  de  cousuliltiu 
gcntii)  Komanica:  est  paler  mens." 
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and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal  action, (I)  was  crowned  witli  splendid 
success.  But  every  Bi'itish  name  is  effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of 
Arthur, (2)  the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  W^'ales,  and 
the  elective  king  or  general  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  most 
rational  account,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles 
of  the  North,  and  the  Saxons  of  the  West ;  but  the  declining  age  of  the 
hero  was  embittered  by  popular  ingratitude,  and  domestic  misfortunes. 
Tiie  events  of  his  life  are  less  interesting,  than  the  singular  revolutions 
of  his  fame.  During  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  the  tradition  of  his 
exploits  was  preserved,  and  rudely  embellislied,  by  the  obscure  bards  of 
A^ales  and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons^  and  unknown  to 
th.3  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and  curiosity  of  the  Norman  con- 
querors, prompted  them  to  enquire  into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain: 
they  listened  with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  ap- 
plauded the  merit  of  a  prince,  mIio  liad  triumplied  over  the  Saxons, 
tlieir  common  enemies.  His  romance,  transci-ibed  in  tJie  Latin  of  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  fashionable  idiom  of 
the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various,  thougli  incoherent,  ornaments, 
which  were  familiar  to  the  experience,  the  learning,  or  tlie  fancy,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tyber 
to  the  Thames,  was  easily  engrafted  on  the  fable  of  tlie  .^neid  ;  and'  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their 
alliance  with  the  Cssars.  His  trophies  were  decorated  with  captive  pro- 
vinces, and  Imperial  titles  ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent 
injuries  of  his  countiy-  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  British 
hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memorable  institution  of  his 
Knights  of  the  Roujul  Table,  were  faithfully  copied  from  the  reigning 
manners  of  chivalry ;  and  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Uther's  son,  appear 
less  incredible,  than  the  adventures  wliich  vei*e  achieved  by  the  enter- 
prising valour  of  the  Normans.  Pilgrimage,  and  the  holy  vvars,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arnbian  magic.  Fairies, 
and  giants,  flying  dragons,  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  sunple  fictions  of  the  West  ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended  on 
the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every  nation  embraced  and 
adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  :  theii*  names  were  celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the 
voluminous  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were  devoutly  studied 
by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disregarded  the  genuine  heroes  and 
historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science  and  reason  was 
rekindled ;  the  talisman  was  broken ;  the  visionary  fabric  melted  into 
air  ;  and  by  a  natural,  though  unjust,  reverse  of  tlie  public  opinion,  the 
severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of 
Arthur.(3) 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miseries  of  conquest; 
and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful  and  destructive  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  Saxons;  who  hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced,  almost 
in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones  ;  the  fragments  of  falling 
towers  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  last  of  the  Britons,  without  dis- 

(1)  By  the  nnanimoiis,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  aiitii)uarians,  AiiibrosUis  is  con- 
founded with  Natanleod,  wlio  (A  D.  508  )  lost  liis  own  life,  and  tive  thousand  of  his  subjects, 
in  a  battle  Hgiiiiist  Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon  (thron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18  ). 

(2)  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  hards  Myidhiii,  l.lomarcli,  and  Taliessin,  my  faith  in 
the  e\i8U'uce  and  esploils  of  Arthur,  principally  rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testi- 
mony of  Neniiius  (Hist.  Brit.  c.  G2,  63  p.  114  ).  Mr  w  hitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii. 
p.  51-71  )  hcs  framed  an  interestiui,',  and  even  probable,  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Arthur  : 
though  It  is  iniposfib!e  to  allow  the  reality  of  the  round  table. 

(5)  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  >late  of  learning,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  illustrateil 
by  Mr.  Ihnnias  Wharton,  »;ih  the  tastle  of  a  poet,  and  the  minute  dili!;ence  of  an  aiitii^uaiiaii 
I  haK' derived  much  iiijlruciiou  inmi  the  iv.o  learned  disseriations  piefjxed  to  thefirel  volinne 
of  hi3  History  of  Knglis)]  I'octry. 
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linction  of  aj^e  or  sey,  was  massacred(l)  in  the  ruins  of  Antl('rida;(9) 
and  the  repetition  of  such  calamities  was  frequent  and  familiar  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  arts  and  relij^ion,  tlie  laws  and  language, 
which  the  llomans  liad  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  were  extirpated 
by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruction  of  the  principal 
churches,  tlie  bishops,  who  liad  declined  the  crown  of  mart}Tdom,  retired 
with  tlie  holy  relics  into  AVales  and  Armorica ;  the  remains  of  their 
flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual  food  ;  the  practice,  and  even 
the  remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished ;  and  the  British  cler- 
gy mig'ht  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the  idolatrous 
strangers.  The  kinas  of  France  maintained  the  privileges  of  their  Ro- 
man subjects  ;  but  the  ferocious  Saxons  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  emperors.  The  proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
the  titles  of  honour,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even 
the  domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
finally  suppressed  ;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian 
slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  customs,  which  had  been 
coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds,  and  i)irates  of  CSermany.  The  lan- 
giiage  of  science,  of  business,  and  of  conversation,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words  miaiit  be  assumed  by  the  Germans, 
to  express  tlieir  new  wants  and  ideas  ;(.'{)  but  tliose  illiterate  Pagans 
preser\'ed  and  established  the  use  of  their  national  dialect.(4)  Almost 
every  name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state,  reveals  its  Teu- 
tonic origin  ;(.5)  and  the  geography  of  Eiujland  was  universally  inscrib- 
ed with  foreign  characters  and  appellations.  The  example  of  a  revo- 
lution, so  rapid  and  so  complete,  may  not  easily  be  found;  but  it  will 
excite  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply 
rooted  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul  or  Spain  ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness 
<if  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of 
Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  pei'suaded  historians,  and  even  philoso- 
pliers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  v\  ere  totally  exterminated  ;  and 
that  the  vacant  land  was  again  jteopled  by  the  perpetual  ii>flux,  and 
rapid  increase,  of  tlie  German  colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand  Sax- 
ons iive  said  U}  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist;(C)  the  entire 
emigration  of  tlie  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede^  by  the  soli- 
tude of  their  native  country  ;(7)  and  our  experience  has  shewn  the  free 
propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a  fruitful  wilderness, 
where  their  steps  are  iinconiined,  and  their  subsistence  is  plentiful. 
The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  discovery  and  culti- 
vation :  the  towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  distant ;  the  husbandry 

(1)  Hoc  aiiTio  ('190)  .T.lla  et  Cissa  dbsfderniit  Aiidredesf  raster  ;  et  interfeceiiint  omnes  qui 
id  iiirolueriiiit ;  iideo  iit  iie  iiiiiis  liiito  ilii  iiiperstes  fuerit  ^Llirnii.  .Saxon,  p.  15  )  ;  an  expres- 
Eiun  iiinir  dreadful  in  \U  simplicity,  tliaii  all  ibe  va»ue  and  tedious  laiiieiitaiii.iis  of  ilie  Hri- 
tisli  Jeremiah. 

(2;  Andiedes -Craster,  or  Andeiida,  is  placed  by  Camlideii  (Eritiimiia,  vol.  i.  p  258)  »t 
Ntweiideu,  iu  the  iirartliy  groiiuds  of  Kent,  which  might  be  formeily  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest  (Andcnda),  which  overspiead  so  large  a  portion  of  Hanipsliire 
and  Sussex. 

(3)  Dr.  Johnson  adlrms,  Wat  few  English  words  are  of  I^ritish  extraction.  Mr.  Whlsaker, 
who  iniderstands  the  Rritibh  language,  has  discovered  more  than  thtte  tlioiisantl,  and  actually 
product's  a  long  and  vaiions  caialoijue  (vol  ii  p.  255—529.).  It  is  possilile,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  words  may  have  been  imported  lioiii  the  Latin  or  Saxon  ii.to  the  native  idiom  of 
liiitain. 

(4)  lu  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centnry,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  mntually  un 
derstood  each  other's  language,  which  was  derive  dfrom  lliesamc  lenlonic  root  (llede,  I.  i.  n. 
25.  p.  cn.) 

(.^)  Alter  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottisli  missioiiaries,  the  di^nitiea  of  ihecljurcli 
weie  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

(fi)  Carte's  History  of  EnsUiiid,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  lie  quotes  the  British  historians;  hm  [much 
fear,  that  Jelney  of  Monmouth  (i.  vi.   c.  15.)  is  his  only  witness 

(7)  l;fde  Hist,  r.cclesiasi.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  p  52.  1  he  fact  is  piohab'e,  and  well  attested  :  yrt 
etich  was  Hie  Ioilw  inteniiixliiie  ",f  ihe  (ierm;  n  tribes,  that  »e  liiiit,  in  a  snlise(|iieiil  period 
tlip  law  of  the  Aiigli  :\!.d  Waiiiii  of  <.eilii;:tiy  (  Liudniiliidg.  tv<l<'x.  p.   479— 'i.'>6  ). 
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was  languid  and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of 
the  best  land  ;(1)  an  ample  space  of  wood  and  morass  was  resij^ned  to 
the  vague  dominion  of  nature  ;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham, 
the  whole  territory  from  tlie  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  returned  to  its  pri- 
mitive state  of  a  savage  and  solitaiy  forest. (2)  Such  imperfect  popula- 
tion might  have  been  supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English 
colonies  ;  but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the  unnatural  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which 
they  had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinaiy  Barbarians  had  secured  their 
dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  was  their  interest  to  preserve 
the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  of  the  unresisting  country.  In 
each  successive  revolution,  the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property  of 
its  new  masters  ;  and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and  labour  is  silently 
ratified  by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,(.S) 
accepted  from  his  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey, 
near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families.  He  released  them  at  once 
from  spiritual  and  temporal  bondage ;  and  t^\  o  hundred  and  fifty  slaves 
of  both  sexes  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom 
of  Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven 
thousand  families  ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it  may  seem  probable,  that 
England  was  cultivated  by  a  million  of  servants,  or  villains,  who  were 
attached  to  the  estates  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Bar- 
barians were  often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves  into 
perpetual,  and  even  foreign  bondage  ;(4)  yet  the  special  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  national  slaves,(5)  sufficiently  declare,  that  they 
were  much  less  numei'ous  than  the  strangers  and  captives,  who  had  lost 
their  liberty,  crr  dianged  their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war.  When 
time  and  religion  had  mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  laws  encouraged  the  frequent  practice  of  manumission  ;  and  their 
subjects,  of  W^elsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assume  the  respectable  sta- 
tion of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands,  and  intitled  to  the  rights 
of  civil  society.(6)  Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegiance 
of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  on  the  confines  of 
^^ales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage  Ina,  the  legislator  of  A\^essex,  united 
the  two  nations  in  the  bands  of  domestic  alliance  ;  and  four  British  lords 
of  Somersetshire  may  be  honourably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a 
Saxon  monarch. (7) 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the  state  of  ori- 
ginal barbarism,  from  whence  tliey  had  been  imperfectly  reclaimed. 
Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became 
an  object  of  scandal  and  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world.(8)     ('hristi- 

(1)  See  Ur.  Henry's  rueful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  il.  p.  o33. 

(2)  Qiiicqiiid  (says  John  of  Tiiieinoiitli)  inter  Tynam  etTesani  tlnvios  extitit  sola  ereiiii  laa- 
tittido  tunc  teniporis  fiiit,  et  iriirrn  iiullius  dilioiii  servivit,  eo  qiiod  sola  ir.doiiiiionim  et  sy - 
vestrimn  aiiiiiialium  spelnrua  t-t  liabilatio  fiiit  (apud  Carte,  vol.  i.  p  19,i  ).  Fmiii  hishop 
NitlJoJsoii  (Eiiglisli  Historical  Library,  p.  6,5.  98),  I  mid  rstaiid,  tliat  fair  copies  of  John  of 
liiienioiilli's  ample  Co'.lectioiis  are  preserved  in  tlie  libraries  nf  Oxford,  Laiiibctli,  &€. 

f3)  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &c.  in  Bede,  Hist    Eccles    1.  iv.  c.  15    16    p.  15.i,  156.  159. 

(4)  Frdiii  tlie  CDiiciirreiit  testimony  of  Bede  (I.  ii.  c  1.  ji  TSs  ),  and  William  nf  Malnisbrry 
(I.  iii  p.  102  ).  il  appenrs,  tbat  the  Anglo-Saxcns,  fiom  tlie  tiist,  to  the  last,  ase,  persisted  iii 
Ibis  iiiiuatnral  practice.     Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Kome, 

(o)  .According  to  the  laus  of  Ina,  they  conld  not  lie  lawfully  sold  beyond  the  seas. 

f6)  The  li.'"e  of  a  U  alius,  or  Canibricus,  /wi»i>,  who  possessed  a  hyde  of  land,  is  fixed  at 
120  sliillings,  by  llicsame  laws  (of  Ina,  tit.  xxxii.  in  Lis  Anglo  Saxon,  p.  20.),  which  allowed 
200  sliillii;gs  for  a  tree  Sason,  and  12G0  for  a  1  bane  (sec  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  71  ). 
We  may  observe,  that  these  legislators,  the  West-.Sa\oiis  and  iMercians,  continued  their  British 
conquests  after  they  became  Christians.  The  laws  of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  coi:do- 
scend  to  notice  the  existence  of  any  subject  Britons. 

(7)  See  Carte's  Hist,  of  Knglnnd,  vol.  i.  p    !?7S 

(5)  At  the  conclusiou  of  his  history  (A.  !)  'Si.),  Bede  descilbes  the  ecclesiastical  state  o{ 
the  island,  and  censures  the  implacable,  though  impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the 
Enellsh  nation,  and  the  Catbolic  church  (i.  v.  c.  IM.  p.  21;).), 
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anitv  ^vas  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of  W'ales  ;  luit  tlie  rude 
schismatics,  in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  daij  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  tlie  imperious  mandates  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  insensibly 
abolished,  and  the  Britons  were  deprived  of  the  arts  and  learning 
which  Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon  proseIji:es.  In  Wales  and 
Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  "\V'est,  was  pre- 
served and  propagated  :  and  the  Bards,  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  the  Druids,  were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the  courts  of 
Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthaen,  accompanied  the  king's  ser- 
vants to  war  :  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  whicli  he  sung  in  the  front 
of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified  their  depredations  ;  and 
the  songster  claimed  for  his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the 
spoil.  His  subordinate  ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  visited,  in  tlieir  respective  circuits,  tlie  royal, 
the  noble,  and  the  ))lebeian  liouses  ;  and  the  public  poverty  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate  demands  of 
the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were  ascertained  by  solemn  trials, 
and  the  strong  belief  of  supei-natural  inspiration  exalted  tlie  fancy  of 
the  poet,  and  of  hisaudience.(l)  The  last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom, 
the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  \vere  less  adapted  to  agri- 
culture than  to  pasturage  :  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their 
flocks  and  herds ;  milk  and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food  ;  and  bread 
was  sometimes  esteemed  or  rejected  as  a  foreign  luxury.  Liberty  had 
})eopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses  of  Armorica :  but 
their  populousness  has  been  maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of 
polygamy  ;  and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been 
supposed  to  contain  ten  wives,  and  perhaps  fifty  children. (2)  Their 
disposition  was  rash  and  choleric:  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in 
speech  ;(3)  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  alter- 
nately indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  ca- 
valry of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent,  and  the  archei-s  of  Merio- 
neth, were  equally  formidable  ;  but  their  poverty  could  seldom  procure 
either  shields  orlielmets;  and  the  inconvenient  weight  would  have 
retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their  desultoiy  operations.  One  of  tho 
greatest  of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  II. 
could  assert,  from  his  pei-sonal  experience,  that  "Wales  was  inhabited  by 
a  i-ace  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered  without  fear,  the  defensive 
armour  of  their  enemies.(4) 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  well  as  of  em- 
pire, were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had  been  cleared  by  the 
Phnenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dispelled  by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  again 
i^ettled  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  i.nd  a  Roman  pro\  ince  was  again 
lost  among  the  fabulous  islands  of  the  Ocean.     One  hundred  and  fifty 


(1)  Mr.  Pennanl's  lour  in  Wales  (p.  4'2G— 149.)  lias  fiiriiislied  me  with  a  curious  and  inle- 
resiing  account  of  ilie  Welsh  bards  In  the  year  1568,  a  sesbiou  was  held  at  Caerwys  hy  the 
special  connnaud  of  circen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degree?  iu  vocal  and  inslruriieutal  music 
were  conferred  on  fiuy-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by  the  Mostyii 
family. 

(2)  Kegio  loiige  lalcf|ue  ditTusa,  milite,  magis  qnam  credihile  sit  referta.  Partibus  equideiu 
iu  illis  miles uniis  quiuquaginta  sener.tt,  sonituRmnre  barbaro  deiias  aut amplinsuxores.  Ibis 
reproach  of  William  of  Poitiers  (in  the  Historians  of  I'rance,  toni.  xi.  p.  88.)  is  disclaimed  by 
the  Reiicdictine  editors. 

(3)  Ginildus  Canibrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence  to  the  Romans,  (he 
French,  and  the  liritoiis.  The  malicious  Welshman  insinuates,  that  the  English  taciturnil/ 
might  possibly  lie  the  eftcct  of  their  servitude  under  the  Ndrniaus. 

(4)  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  draw  ii  from  Giraldus  (Descript.  Cam- 
bria, c  6'— 15.  iiiur  Script  i  anihden  )>.  88G— 8!jl  ),  and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de 
Vertot  (Hist,  triiiqne,  toni    ii   p.  259— 266). 
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years  after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of  the  tinies(l) 
describes  the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  eastern  and  uestern  parts 
are  divided  by  an  antique  wall,  the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or, 
more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair  country,  in- 
habited by  a  civilised  people  :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pure 
and  plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase.  In 
the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and  mortal ;  the  ground 
is  covered  with  serpents  ;  and  this  dreary  solitude  is  the  region  of  de- 
parted spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the  opposite  shores  in  substan- 
tial boats,  and  by  living  rowers.  Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects 
of  the  Franks,  ai-e  excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  mysteri- 
ous office  which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in 
his  tui-n  is  summoned,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  voices,  and 
even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts :  he  is  sensible  of  their  weight,  and  he 
feels  himself  impelled  by  an  unknown,  but  irresistible,  power.  After 
this  dream  of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this 
island  is  Brittia  ;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possess- 
ed by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ;  and  that 
some  Angles  had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  French 
ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors  Procopius  might  be  informed  of 
a  singular,  though  not  improbable,  adventure,  which  announces  the 
spirit,  rather  than  the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  Slie  had  been 
betrothed  to  Radiger  king  of  the  V^arni,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempted,  by 
motives  of  policy,  to  prefer  his  father  s  widow,  the  sister  of  Theodebert 
king  of  the  Fi"inks.(2)  The  forsaken  princess  of  the  Angles,  instead 
of  bewailing,  revenged  her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  an  horse  ;  but 
she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of 
four  hundred  ships,  and  an  aniiy  of  one  Inuidred  thousand  men.  After 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger  implored  the  mercy  of  his  victori- 
ous bride,  who  generously  pardoned  his  otYence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and 
compelled  the  king  of  the  Varni  to  discharge  with  honour  and  fidelitv 
the  duties  of  an  husband.(3)  This  gallant  exploit  a]>pears  to  be  the 
last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arts  of  navigation,  by 
which  the}' had  acquired  the  empire  of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon 
neglected  by  the  indolent  Bai-barians,  who  supinely  renounced  all  the 
commercial  advantages  of  their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent 
kingdoms  were  agitated  by  perpetual  discord  ;  and  the  British  loorld 
was  seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of  the 
continent. (4) 

I  liave  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  fx'om  the  fortunate   age  of  Trajan  and  the 

(1)  See  Procopiii"!  tie  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  G^O—dS.  The  Greek  liistoiinn  is  liim- 
self  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  wliich  lie  relates,  tliat  lie  weakly  aiteinpts  to  di-tingiiisli 
tbe  inlands  of  Brittia  and  Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  circniu- 
stances 

(2)  Theodebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  kin?  of  Anstra^ia,  was  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like prince  of  the  age  ;  and  this  remarkable  adventnre  may  be  placed  between  the  years  534 
and  547,  the  extreme  terms  of  his  leign.  His  si>tet  'lliendechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  she 
founded  monasteries,  and  distrihnted  alms  (see  the  notes  of  tbe  Benedictine  editors,  in.  toui. 
ii.  p.  216.).  If  we  may  credit  the  praises  of  rortnnatns  (I.  vi.  carm.  5.  iu  toni.  ii.  p.  5u7.), 
Radiger  was  deprived  of  a  most  valuable  wile. 

(.■?)  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  .ingles,  who  landed  in 
527,  and  the  following  years,  between  the  Hnmber  and  the  Thamen,  and  gradually  founded 
the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  naine  and 
existence  :  but  Procspins  may  h.ive  suggested  to  .Mr.  Rowe  the  character  and  situation  of 
Rodngune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

(4)'  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any  traces  of  honile  or 
friendly  inlercouse  between  France  and  England,  except  in  the  marriage  of  the  d.nighter  of 
Cariberl  ki 'g  i.f  Paris,  qnam  regis  oijintitim  in  Caiitia  tiliiis  matrimonio  copnlavit  (I.  Ix.  c. 
iJ'i.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  .ItH.V  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  life  almoat  iiiinic- 
(liately  before  the  coiiversio;i  of  Kent. 
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Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  tlie  West,  iibout  five  centuries  after 
the  Christian  fera.  At  that  unhajt]>y  period,  tiie  Saxons  fiercely  struggled 
with  the  nati\es  for  tlie  ])ossessi()n  of  Britain  :  Gaul  and  Spain  were 
♦livided  between  the  powerful  mouarc.liies  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths, 
an<l  tlie  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgundians :  Africa  was 
exjiosed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Varulals,  and  the  savage  insults 
of  the  Moors  :  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  liarbaiMan  mercenaries,  wliose  lawless  tyran- 
ny was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  'I'hoodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  emi>ire,  who,  by  the  use  of  tlie  Latin  language,  more 
jiarticularly  deserved  the  name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  opjiresse<l 
by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  coiupiest  ;  and  the  victorious 
nations  of  Germany  establisheil  a  new  system  of  manners  and  govern- 
ment in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was 
faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the  feeble  and  ima- 
ginary successors  of  Augustus.  Yet  tliey  continued  to  reign  over  the 
East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris  :  the  Gothic  and  Vandal 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  yVfrica  were  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series  of 
instructive  lessons,  and  interesting  revolutions. 


(ieneral  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  IVest. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a  province,  im- 
puted the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  tlie  merit,  but  to  the  ronruNE,  of  the 
republic.  The  inconstant  goddess,  who  so  blindly  distributes  and  re- 
sumes her  favours,  had  7iow  consented  (such  was  the  language  of  en- 
vious flattery)  to  resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  lier  globe,  and  to 
fix  her  linn  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.(l)  A 
wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  memor- 
able history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  this  vain  and 
delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep  foundations  of  the 
gi-eatness  of  Rome.(2)  The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  state,  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the 
republic;  the  ambitious  citizens  laboured  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories 
of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled  into 
active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domestic  images  of  their 
ancestors.(3)  The  temperate  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
had  finally  established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the  constitution  ; 
which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and 
wisdom  of  a  senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal  magistrate. 
When  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic,  each  citizen 
bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his  sword  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  discharged  the  sacred  duty  by  a  military 
service  of  ten  years.  This  vvise  institution  continually  poured  into  the 
field  the  rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ;  and  their  numbers 
were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states  of  Italy,  who,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  had  yiekled  to  the  valour,  and  embraced  the  alliance, 

(1)  Siicli  are  the  tigiirritive  expiessions  of  I'liitarch  Olpeia,  toiu.  ii.  p.  518.  itlit.  Wecii- 1), 
to  whom,  on  the  t'nitli  of  liis  son  Umiprias  (Faliricus,  Hihliiit.  (.r.cc  turn  lii  p.  o41  ),  I  sliall 
l)oklly  iinpuli;  tlie  malicious  declamation,  7r«/)i  tij^-  Pwiiuiwv  ti',\);v.  Tie  faiiii;  opinions  liad 
prevailed  aiiioiia  tlie  Ore'eks  two  hnudied  and  lit'ty  years  helore  I'liitarch  ;  and  u>  conl'ito 
llieiii,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybius  (Hist   I.  i    p.  'M   edit.  Grotiov.  Amael.  1670  ;. 

(,2)  See  the  incstimahle  remains  of  the  sixth  hook  of  l>ol>hliis,  and  many  other  parts  of  hU 
eeneral  history,  parlieiilaily  a  dis^restiou  in  the  bevciiU'cnih  hook,  in  which  ho  cmiipares  tlie 
phalanx  jnd  the  leuioii. 

M)  Saliiisl,  de  Isell.  Jiigiirlhin,  c.  4.  Siicli  '^ere  ih--  sjcncroiis  professions  of  P.  ScipioancI 
Q.  Maximiis.  The  latin  liistoriuii  had  read  ami  most  proliahli  tianscrilics,  I'olybiiis  tbeij 
canteiiipoiary  and  fiiend. 
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of  the  Romans.  The  sago  liistorian,  who  excited  the  virtue  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  Carthage^l)  has  accurately  de- 
scribed their  military  system ;  their  levies,  arms,  exercisej^,  subordina- 
tion, marches,  encampments  ;  and  the  invincible  legion,  superior  ki 
active  strength  to  tlie  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Pliilip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war,  Polybius  has  deduced  the 
spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  impatient  of  repose. 
The  ambitious  design  of  conquest,  which  might  have  been  defeated  by 
the  seasonable  conspiracy  of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved  ; 
and  the  perpetual  violation  of  juctice  was  maintained  by  the  political 
virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes 
vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean  ;  and  the 
images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might  serve  to  represent  the 
nations  and  their  kings,  were  successively  broken  by  the  iron  monarchy 
of  Rome.(2) 

The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an.  empire,  may  deserve,  as  a 
singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philosophic  mind.  But  the  decline 
of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness. 
Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction 
multiplied  with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 
had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious  ; 
and  instead  of  enquiring  why  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we 
should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious 
legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers  and  mer- 
cenaries, first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the  base  expedient 
of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  rendered  them  alike  formidable  to 
their  sovereign  and  to  the  enemy;  the  vigour  of  the  military  government 
was  rela.xed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  the  Roman  woi-ld  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  Bar- 
barians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the  translation  of 
the  seat  of  empire  ;  but  this  history  has  already  shewn,  that  the  powers 
of  government  were  divided,  rather  tlian  removed.  The  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople was  erected  in  the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still  possessed 
by  a  series  of  emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and  claimed 
their  equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and  provinces.  This  dangerous 
novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices,  of  a  double 
reign  :  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary  system  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  merit,  was  introduced 
and  su])ported  between  the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius.  Ex- 
treme distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people,  embitters  the 
factions  of  a  declining  monarchy.  The  hostile  favourites  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies ;  and  the 
Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the 
disgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  West. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires  was  restored ; 
but  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  Romans  was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual  ; 

(1)  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the  Iliad,  which  express 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  acknowledginc;  to  Polybius,  liis  friend  and  preceptor  (I'olyli.  in  Ex- 
cerpt, de  Virtut.  et  Vit.  torn.  ii.  p.  1455 — 1465),  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  <if 
human  allaiis,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  future  calamities  of  Rome  (Appi.in.  in  Lihy- 
cis,  p.  133.  edit.  Toll.). 

(2)  See  Daniel  ii.  31—40.  "  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iroti ;  forasmnch  as 
"  iron  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  sulidueth  all  things."  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (tl.e 
mixture  of  iron  ajid  clttji)  was  accomplished,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  in  his  own  time.  Sicnt 
enini  in  principio  nihil  Romano  Impeiio  fortius  et  durius,  ita  in  flue  rerum  nihil  iinhecillius  : 
quum  et  in  bellis  civilibiis  ft  adversus  divcrsas  nationes,  aliaruni  gentium  barbararum  auxilic 
indigemus  COpcra,  loui.  v.  p.  572  ). 

Vol-  II.  I   i 
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and  the  national  schism  of  the  GreeKs  .ind  Latins  was  enlarged  by  the 
perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners^  of  interest,  and  even  of 
religion.  Yet  the  salutary  event  approved  in  some  measure  the  judg- 
ment of  Constantine.  During  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable 
city  repelled  the  victorious  armies  of  I3arbarians,  protected  the  wealth 
of  Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important  streights 
which  connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  foundation  of 
Constantinople  more  essentially  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
East,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  West. 

As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object  of  religion,  we 
may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  introduction,  or  at  least 
the  abuse,  of  Christianity,  had  some  infxuence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy  successfully  preaclied  the  doctrines  of 
patience  and  pusillanimity;  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the 
cloyster  :  a  large  portion  of  public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated 
to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion ;  and  the  soldiers*  pay 
was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  could  only 
l)lead  the  merits  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and 
tiie  more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the  flame  of 
theological  discord ;  the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  distracted  by 
religious  factions,  whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always 
implacable ;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  diverted  from  camps  "to 
synods ;  the  Roman  world  was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny ; 
and  the  persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country. 
Yet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurb,  is  a  principle  of  union 
as  well  as  of  dissension.  I'he  bishops,  from  eighteen  hundred  pulpits, 
inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful  and  orthodox  sove- 
reign ;  their  frequent  assemblies,  and  perpetual  correspondence,  main- 
tained the  communion  of  distant  churches ;  and  the  benevolent  temper 
of  the  gospel  was  strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance 
of  the  Catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was  devoutly 
embraced  by  a  servile  and  effeminate  age ;  but  if  superstition  liad  not 
afforded  a  decent  retreat,  the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  un- 
worthy Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard  of  the  re- 
public. Religious  precepts  are  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify 
tlie  natural  inclinations  of  their  votaries  j  but  the  pure  and  genuine 
influence  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  beneficial,  though  imper- 
fect, eiFects  on  the  Barbarian  proselytes  of  the  North.  If  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
liis  victorious  religion  broke  the  A'iolence  of  the  fallj  and  moUified  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  prefer  and  promote  the 
exclusive  interest  and  glory  of  his  native  country  :  but  a  philosoplier 
may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one 
great  republic,  whose  various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the  same 
level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of  power  will  continue 
to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own,  or  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, may  be  alternately  exalted  or  depressed  ;  but  these  partial  events 
cannot  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  system  of 
arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  distijiguish,  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colonies.  Tiie  savage 
nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common  enemies  of  civilised  society ;  and 
we  may  inquire  with  anxious  curiosity,  whether  Europe  is  still  threatened 
•with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities,  which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms 
and  institutions  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  wiU  illustrate 
the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our 
actual  securitv. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  danger,  and  the 
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number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  tlie  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  ■with  innumei-able  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms, 
and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian  world 
was  aigitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war  ;  and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy 
was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China.  The  Huns,  who  flell 
before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  march  towards  the  West ;  and 
the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies. 
The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns,  assumed  in  their  turn  the 
spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  Barbarians  pressed  on  the 
Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight;  and,  if  the  foremost  were 
destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenished  by  new  assailants. 
Such  formidable  emigrations  can  no  longer  issue  from  the  North  ;  and 
the  long  repose,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  ])opulation, 
is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  In- 
stead of  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and 
morasses,  Germany  now  pi-oduces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
walled  towns  :  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland 
have  been  successively  established;  and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the 
Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic, as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilised  empire. 
The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge  are  introduced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ;  and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hords 
have  been  taught  to  tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Bar- 
bai-ism  is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  (Kal- 
mucks or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  cannot 
seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  gi-eat  republic  of  Euroj)e.(l) 
Yet  this  apparent  security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that  new 
enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may  possibly  arise  from  some  obscure 
people,  scarcely  visible  in  the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens, 
who  spread  their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed  in  those  savage  bodies 
the  soul  of  enthusiasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  the  singular 
and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject  nations,  resigning 
the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independence,  embraced  the  character 
of  Roman  citizens;  and  the  jirovinces  of  the  West  were  reluctantly 
torn  by  the  Barbarians  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother-country.(2) 
But  this  union  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom'  and 
military  spirit ;  and  the  servile  province,  destitute  of  life  and  motion, 
expected  their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  governors,  who 
were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  an 
hundred  millions  depended  on  the  personal  merit  of  one,  or  two,  men, 
perhaps  children,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury, 
and  despotic  power.  The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  empire 
during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
after  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  tliev 
abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to  the  eunuchs,  and  tlie 
provinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe  is  now  divided  into  twelve 
powerful,  though  unequal,  kingdoms,  three  respectable  commonwealths, 

ri)Tlie  French  aiul  F.aglish  editors  of  tlie  Geii-'alogiral  llisloiy  of  tic  Tartars  Iiavr  snh- 
jiiiireil  a  curious,  tlioi'gh  iiii|)erfect,  (Jcscrijition  of  their  present  state.  Wrniisht  qiiestir)ii  Uie 
iHdeprndcnce  of  the  Calmiicks,  or  Eluths  since  they  have  been  recently  vanfjuislied  by  the 
Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  siihducd  the  lesser  liiicharia,  and  advanced  into  the  coiiiiirv 
of  l!ad:ikshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ovne  (Memoirs  sur  Ics  Chiiicis,  loin.  i.  p.  525  — 400  j. 
l;i:t  these  Cf^nqiiests  aie  precarious,  nor  will  [  veiitnre  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Chiucse 
empire. 

(2)  The  i-TiideiU  reader  uill  deterniiiic  how  far  this  general  proposition  is  weakened  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of  liritain  and  Ainiorica,  the  Mooiisli  Iribcr. 
or  the  BMgandre  of  Ua\\\  and  Spain  (vol   i.  p.  310.  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  357.  451  ). 
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and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent,  states :  the  chances  of 
royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the  number 
of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the  North, 
while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the  thrones  of  tlie 
South.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence 
of  fear  and  shame  ;  republics  have  acquired  order  and  stability  ;  mo- 
narchies have  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  mode- 
ration ;  and  some  sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the 
most  defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In 
peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated  by  tlie 
emulation  of  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the  European  forces  ai-e 
exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive  contests.  If  a  savage  conqueror 
should  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish 
the  robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the 
gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain;  who, 
perhaps,  might  confederate  for  their  common  defence.  Should  the 
victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would  transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the 
remains  of  civilised  society ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish  in 
the  American  world,  which  is  already  hlled  with  her  colonies,  and  in- 
stitutions.(l) 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify  the 
strengtli  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  tliey  liavc  op- 
pressed the  polite  and  peacef'ul  nations  of  China,  India,  "and  Persia, 
who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance  tliesc  natural 
powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  warlike  states  of  anti- 
quity, Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated  a  race  of  soldiers ; 
exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces 
by  regular  evolutions,  and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed, 
into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this  superiority  insensibly 
declined  with  tlieir  laws  and  manners ;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Con- 
stantino and  his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  the  rude  valour  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  military 
art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  which  enables 
man  to  command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire. 
Mathematics,  chymistry,  mechanics,  arcliitecture,  have  been  applied 
to  the  service  of  war ;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other  the 
most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  Historians  may  indig- 
nantly observe,  that  the  preparations  of  a  siege  would  found  and 
maintain  a  flourishing  colony  ;(2)  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased,  that  the 
subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of  cost  and  difficulty  ;  or  that  an 
industrious  people  sliould  be  protected  by  tliose  arts,  which  survive  and 
supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse  ;  and  Europe  is 
secure  from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbarians ;  since,  before  they  can 
conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances  in 
the  science  of  war  would  alway  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place 
among  the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

(1)  /\iiieiicn  now  coiitains  about  si\  snillions  of  EiHopeaii  blood  ami  descent;  and  their 
numbers,  at  least  in  tbe  North,  are  continually  increasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  chasises 
of  their  political  situation,  they  innst  preserve  the  manners  of  Enrope  ;  and  we  may  reiiect 
Willi  some  pieasnrs,  that  the  Knglish  language  uill  probably  be  dift'iised  over  an  immense 
and  popnions  continent. 

(2J  on  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Tinin)  140  pieces  de  canon  ;  ct  il  est  a  remarq'icr 
one  chauue  gros  canon  monte  revient  a  environ  i!000  ecus  :  il  y  avoit  110,000  bon lets  ;  106,000 
cartoncheS  il'nnc  far^on,  et  300,000  d'nne  autre  ;  21,000  hiiinbes  ;  27,700  grenades,  1.5,000  sacs 
a  terre,  30,000  instri'iniens  pour  le  pionnage  ;  1,200,000  livres  de  poudre.  Ajonlez  .i  cus  mni\ 
itions.'le  plonib,  le  fer,  et  le  ferblanc,  les  cordages,  tmitce  qui  sertaux  mineurs,  le  sunphie, 
le  salt'peirti,  les  oulils  de  tonte  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  ce»  preparatifs  de 
(testrMciioii  snfliroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  lleuiir  la  plus  nonibrcusc  colonic.  Voltaire, 
Si(  cle  dc  l.ouis  XIV.  c.  xx.  in  his  woihs,  loin,  xi    p.  591. 
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Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallacious,  there  still 
remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope.  The  discoveries 
of  ancient  and  modern  navigators,  and  the  domestic  history,  or  tradi- 
tion, of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  represent  the  hvman  savage, 
naked  both  in  mind  and  bodj',  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas, 
and  almost  of  language.(l)  From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps,  the 
primitive  and  universal  state  oi  man,  he  has  gi-adually  arisen  to  com- 
mand the  animals,  to  fertilise  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to 
measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improvement  aud  exercise 
of  his  mental  and  corpoi-eal  faculties(2)  has  been  irregular  and  various  ; 
infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degi-ees  with  re- 
doubled velocity :  ages  of  laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a 
moment  of  rapid  downfal ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have 
felt  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  four 
thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes,  and  diminisli  our  apprehen- 
sions :  we  cannot  determine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may 
aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfection  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed, that  no  people,  unless  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  re- 
lapse into  their  original  barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society  may 
be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect.  I.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illus- 
trates his  age  and  countiy  by  the  effoi'ts  of  a  single  mind ;  but  these 
superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous  produc- 
tions ;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton,  would  excite 
less  admiration,  if  they  could  be  created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or  the 
lessons  of  a  preceptor.  2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  more  solid  and  permanent  ; 
and  many  individuals  m<iy  be  qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to 
promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of  the  community. 
But  this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill  and  labour ;  and  the  complex 
machinery  may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by  violence.  3.  Fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  the  more  useful,  or,  at  le;ist,  more  necessary  arts, 
can  be  performed  without  superior  talents,  or  national  subordination  ; 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  many.  Each  village,  each 
family,  each  individual,  must  always  possess  both  ability  and  inclina- 
tion, to  perpetuate  the  use  of  fire(3)  and  of  metals  ;  the  propagation 
and  service  of  domestic  animals  ;  the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing ; 
the  rudiments  of  navigation  ;  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  corn,  or  other 
nutritive  gi-ain ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic  trades. 
rri\'ate  genius  and  public  industry  may  be  extirpated  ;  but  these  hardy 
plants  survive  the  tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the 
most  unfavourable  soil.  The  splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
vvere  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  ;  .'nd  the  Bai-barians  subverted 
the  laws  and  j)alaces  of  Rome.  Rut  the  scythe,  the  invention  or 
emblem  of  Saturn, (4-)  still  continued  annually  to  mow  tlie  harvests  ot 
Italy;  and  the  human  feasts  of  tlie  La?strigon;iv.'>)  have  never  been 
renewed  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 

(1)  It  would  bean  f-asy  though  tedious  task,  to  produce  the  aulliotities  of  jioets,  philosophei  j 
and  liisloriaiis.  I  shall  therefore  conttnl  myself  h  itii  appealiiis  to  the  decisive  and  authentic 
testimony  of  Oiodorus  Sidihis  (torn.  i.  1.  i.  p.  11,  12.  !.  iii  p.  184,  &c.  edit.  Wesseliiis-.;. 
The  Icthyophagi,  who  in  liis  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the  Ucd  Sea,  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  niilives  of  New  Holland  (Datnpier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  464  —  469.).  Fancy,  or 
perl)apj  reason,  may  still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below  the  level 
of  these  savages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instrnmcnts. 

(2)  .Sec  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  tiie  President  Gognet,  de  I'Origine  des  Loix,  des 
Arts  et  des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  facts,  or  conjectures  (torn.  i.  p.  14" — ."57,  edit.  12mo.;, 
lliejirstand  most  didicult  steps  of  himian  invention. 

(3)  It  iscertaili,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire. 
Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otalieite,  who  arc  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any 
earthen  ve.ssels  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  c^Miimunicating  the  heat  to 
the  liq'iids  which  they  contaiii. 

(1)  Plutarcii.  Qiiaest.  Kom.  in  torn.  i:.  p.  ?75.  Macrob.  Satnrnal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  l.>2.  edit. 
London.  The  arrival  of  .Saturn  (of  his  religious  worship)  in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the 
savage  coast  of  Latium  wa.s  first  discovered  and  civilised  by  the  Hhanicians. 

(.'»)  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embellished  the  tales  i.t  fear 
ful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  traiisforiiicd  the  cannibals  of  Italj  and  Sicil)  into  monstroiij 
giau:;. 
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Since  tlie  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war^  commerce,  and  religious 
zeal  have  diffused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  these 
inestimable  gifts  :  they  have  been  successively  propagated ;  they  can 
never  be  lost.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusion, 
that  every  age  of  the  world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real 
wealth,  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  tlie 
liuman  race.(l) 

(1)  Tlie  merit  of  discovery  has  too  ofieii  been  stained  with  avarice,  cruelty  and  ranalicisni  ; 
and  the  iiiterconrie  of  nations  has  prodiined  the  coinmitnication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A 
siiigiiiar  exception  is  due  to  tlie  virtue  of  our  own  limes  and  country.  The  five  great  voyages 
successively  undertaken  by  the  roiiiMiaiid  of  his  present  Majesty,  were  inspired  by  the  purs 
and  gpiierons  love  of  science  and  of  mankind.  I  he  same  prince,  adiipiiii<;  his  benefactions 
to  the  dillVieiit  stages  of  society,  has  founded  a  school  of  paintint;  in  his  capital  ;  and  has  in- 
troduced into  the  iolands  of  the  South  .Sea,  the  vcijetablcs  and  animals  most  useful  to  human 
life. 
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